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New  KfiUtion,  \uUi  a  -Ne^w  Biographical  fii^pplrmonifc  of*  iiy^^ards 
of  87^1)  Namea. 

WEBSTER'S  COMPLETE  DIGTIONABT 

OF  THB  BNOUBH  LAl^^GRTA^Gns,  A:N1>  QENmtAIj  BOOK 
i3F  LITEBABT  BEFEBENCE.  With  3000  BluBtrationB.  Tho- 
iw^hly  reTised  and  improyea  by  CHAnrcncr  A.  ^teaoBicB^  D.D., 
XXi^D^  and  Noab  PoBmEB,  DJ>.,  <»f  Yale  Cdlege. 
In^kMVdliaB^'Qaarto.  ibmu^^VmBd  in  «kih,  1919  ptcfpm,  priee  £1  lli.«d:;  hd^cair, 
£2;  calf  or  haU-msaiA,  £2  2*.;  rnaiU,  £2  lOi. 

BesidM  the  JDouattar  compnMd  in  iLa  Webifis^'b  QxfXSMA  JHrnt^MBS,  tius 
volume  ooolakiB  the  fi>llowu}g  Appendices,  which  will  ishow  that,  n^  f$am  hfiPe 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  Xiteiaij  Befex»poe-hook  »— 

A  JfxttBoimoiig  f oiriiiaaiy  cf  4hNiak 

aod  lAtin  Pn^  Njnea.    9y  Bmftwior 
T9ACHXB.  of  Tale  OoUega 

An  Btymdlogxeal  Toeabolary  of  Mo- 
dem (Geographical  Names:  By  the-Refr. 
C.  H.  Wbswb.  CoBMUUqe  :**-!.  A  List 
of  Prefixes.  Tennioa  liMs,  and  Formative 
SsfOtMmin  variow  Langnages,  with  Ihel' 
»eai«i«ft«N  dedDBUon^n.  ▲  brteC  list 
of  Gesgvaphical  JTames  (vri  ejqpUined  by 
the  foregoing  LisQ,  wtlh  their  derivatifm 


A  ariaf  ffiitoiy  «f  the  Xaglkk  IMH 

gnage.  S>7  Protoaor  Jakks  H4X>Iibj. 
TUB  Wxffk  shows  the  PhSloIogioi^l  Eela- 
iiansef  tibe'Biiglish  Lsagasge,  add  tsMSs 
the  progress  and  influence  of  the  canses 
-whi<^  have  bronght  it  to  its  present  con- 


Maei^  of  gtonimrittttoi,     Sy 

fnolissor  Oooducb  MSd  W.  A.  Yitamm, 

MJl  Induding  a  Synopsis  of  Woods 
aflfiBreiitiy  pnnratiaoea  1^  tJiiferQat  au- 
thorities. 

A  Hwrt  ITiVKtuo  oa  Ovtb^nkplv. 
By  Ajnsroa  W.  WxiEHsr.  Jncladuig  a 
Complete  Ust  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
two  or  Bore-wivB* 

All  XzplasBitmy  and  TronottiioiBg 

Vooabulny  of  the  HsMes  of  Ifetad  9le- 
titions  Persons  sod  Flsoes,  tt.  By  W- A. , 
WHKXUqs,MJL  This  Work  includes  not 
ttdyMntfisaMi  places^nvtsdl^FlcyDn, 
whstbsi  nazMtlve,  poetkal.  or  dssnalMV 
Imt  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
fUMBSB  rtferring  «o  the  A&gelology  and  De- 
KMmoktgy  iDf  rraitons  nwnkiaxKl  tliese 
foimd  in  the  romance  wiluafs;  J^sea* 
donyms,  Nitk-names  of  emhient  persons 
attd  wxlles.  See..  A&  Incfu^t^  it  la  hest 
'  des<Blboi).asexdMQlsg-e«enf<nsmewhkh 
ia  not  strictly  %t<eonlcat.  A  reference 'Is 
^vea  iDihe  oHgbiator  <tl  each  name;  «nd 
rnhtn  tfae^irigin  is  rmkmma  «  qfaoMton 
is  given  te  aome  WisU-Joaewo.  writer  r)n 
which  flsB  Word  ooc0rt. 

A  'Bzoaoimolflg/'VoooMaiT  ol  Ump- 

tnie  Proper  Names.  0$- W.  A.  Whbslsb. 
MjL.  Including  a  List  of  the  Variations 
that  DQBor  Jte^he  DsBsy  wrUoii  of  the 


t4oaUfiiI«iA  obawK 
derivations  being  ezclnded. 

Pronoioioiiig  Tocabnlarioo  of  Xodoni 

CI«ographical  end  Biogn^hical  Names. 
;^7  J.  ttaOHAS,  MiiD. 

A  BrQMBnflkiif  ▼oiMmlazy^f'Qaai- 

mon  .ItegUsb  GbrlaOsi^  Names,  with  their 
derivations,  dgniflcatiiiii,  and  din)lnutivea 
-(«r  nielMMases),  and  their  equMenls  fxt 
sevxrak  other  languagRS. 

A  Bicttooaxyot  Qaolatiois.  Selaotad 
and  translated  by  Wouah  Q.  WiBsnn. 
Oentaining  afl  Wottte,  PfaitMS,  Prorerfae, 
md   QsllaqnU   £apnasiDns   fton  the 

,  Qxe»K  X^^tto.  ^J4  ^fNiem  F/Midga  Laa- 
guages,  Which  axe  fle^nently  met  with  in 
tttarature-aiid  oonversatiMi. 

A  Now  'Biog^pSikal  Dktionary  of 
u^miTds  8700  MamtB  of  l^ted  Persons, 
.iUBCieut  and  liJtoderAj.  inckiding  many,  now 
living -giving  the  Nlirae,  Pronunciation, 
ZfTationality,  PMfessloii,  and'Date  of  Birch 
^bBd  Death. 

A  Jiot  id  .Ahborofiartimsi  fijoatrae- 

tions,.-»nd  Ar^toary  fiigw  Qsed  in  Wilttag 
'Siid  Ptlntii^ 

A  Olassifiod  MhMJiioxi  ofTiotorial 
Wlistmtl9ns(»D|Mgss^.    Wilhiafbrences 


•The  cheapest  Dictionary  ever  published,  as  it  is  confessocUy  on^  cf.  jhe  h^,  .  Ihajntro-    • 
ductlon  of  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  technical  and  sdenHfio  -ierMS-  adds  giertlyto-the 
niUltj  of  the  Dictlanary."— CAurcAoun.  « 


•    'JLi 
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WEBSTER'S      DICTIONARY. 


From  ike  Quabteblt  Bktxbw,  Od.  1878. 

^  Seventy  years  passed  before  Johnson  was  followed  by  Webster,  aa 
American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dictionaiy  with  a 
fall  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  letter  practical  resalto." 
•  •  •  •■ 

**  His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  fai  his  own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  both  In 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster^  <  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language^ was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  England,  wnere 
successive  re-editing  haaasyet  he^t  U  in  ike  highest  place  as  a  practical 
Dictionary^* 

"  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in  England  has  itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  Inreak 
which  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speakii^  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  .... 

'^The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
both  in  style  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was 
distinctly  unsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  hands. 
Professor  Gkxxlrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  plan 
as  to  be  described  as  distbct  works."  .  •  •  • 

*'  The  American  revised  Webstei's  Dictionary  of  1864,  published  in 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  dian  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Student's].  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Portei;  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  im* 
provement  is  in  tiie  etymological  department^  the  caie  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Malm  Dictionary.  Miany  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  oensideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  fax  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bcNor  improvement.  The  vooaindary  has  become  almost  oom^ete^  as 
reg^upds  usual  words,  while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to  Webfier^s 
simple  oarrffd  style,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
good  modem  authorities." 

'^  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  It  stands,  Is  most 
respectable,  and  CSBTAIXLT  TEE  BEST  PRACTICAL  ZH0U8S 
DICnOVAET  IXTAirT.'* 
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SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND   WORKS 
OF   REFERENCE. 

Dr.    Richardson's    Philological-  Dictionary    of   the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
•nd  oapkmAj  iUnatraied  hy  QaotatioDfl  bom  the  Best  Authorities. 
New  SiMUon,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4  14«.  6d.  Half-bonnd  in 
Bnssia,  £5  15«.  6d.    Bnssia,  £6  12b, 

The  Word$j  with  those  of  the  same  family,  are  traced  to  their 
origin.    The  Exfj^naJUoM  are  deduced  from  tiie  primitiYe  meaning 
through  the  various  usages.    The  Qu4datioM  are  arranged  ehiono- 
logically,  firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
The  Supplement  separately.    4to.    12«. 

An  8to.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15«.     Half-mssia,  20t. 
Bussla,24«. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language. 

Collected  and  Oontrasted*  By  the  late  Yen.  0.  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
PostSvo.  5«. 
Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Oatalogne  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  various  Shades  of  Mean- 
ing, Ac.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  firom  Standard  Writers.  By  the 
late  Yen.  0.  J.  Smi'to,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    16«. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary,  fiy  Thompson  Ooopib,  E.S.A., 

Editor  of  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  Joint  Editor  of  "'  Athena  Oanta- 
brigienses."    1  voL    Svo.    12<. 
This  volume  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  contents  of  previous  works, 
but  embodies  the  results  of  many  years'  laborious  research  m  rare  publica- 
tions and  unpublished  documents.    Any  note  of  omission  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publishers  will  be  duly  considered. 

**  It  is  an  imporunt  orlgbud  oontrilmtUMi  to  tbe  Uterata 
■dwlar.  ....  it  seems  in  every  way  admirable,  and  folly  to  Jnalify  the  olaimB  en  iti 


Qly  conj 
**  It  is  an  important  original  oontrllmtioa  to  tbe  literature  of  its  cUhb  by  a  painstaking 
dwlar.  ....  It  seems  in'every  way  admirable,  and  fall     '    »-"'-  -^^ 
behalf  pat  forth  by  its  editor."— ITHMiX  qmrUiAv  Review. 

-  Tbe  mum  of  infonnation  which  it  contains,  espedally  as  ngardi  a  number  of  sothon 
more  or  tose  obscore,  is  simply  astonishing.'*  "Spectaior, 

-  Oompiiaes  in  1210  pages,  printefl  very  doseiy  in  double  colnmns,  an  enormoaB  ammmt 


I 


>«  Mr.  Oooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think,  jnsttfled  fa  doing  so,  Ibr  the  great 
care  bestowed  upon  the  work  to  insure  aiscuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates:  and  he  la  light 
perti^  in  saying  that  his  dioUonary  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  Ita  kind  In  the 
£k«Ilsh  languages— iW  McM  OaaOU, 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 

and  Bngravers.    With  ft  List  of  Oiphers,  Monofrrams,  and  Maiks. 
By  liiGBAXL  Bbtan.    SnUurged  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,    ^In  the 

press.'] 

A  Supplement  of  Becent  and  Living  Painters.  By 
HiHBT  Ottlst.    12s. 

The  Gottage  Gardener's  Dictionary.  With  a  Supple- 
ment, containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the  year  1869. 
Edited  by  Gbobos  W.  JOHKSON.    Post  Svo.    Gloth.    Qs.ed. 
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THt  ALDINE  .^IE».6F  THE  BtlTISH  POETS. 

Tbltane. 


A*  Dn»,  AlUUIttHittiAl  LetMn.    li^M. 

Beattie,  with  Uexnoir  hj  :the  B«v. 
Bnnii,  with  Uemoir  by  Sir  Earrit 

Butler,  with  Uemoir  by  the  Bey.  J. 

GhMUNT,  editeA  by  B»  Mbrrii^  with 
MemDir  by  8tr  Bambjm  Nwonryi.   ^Tob. 

a«. 
ChunUiU,  TODkefn  Bdittoa^  Mvised, 
81. 

etttadk  with  Ibmolt,  I^^W. 
i«.edii 

Cowper;  i&elndlnsr  hte  ThmnlatlonB; 

Edited,   with   Memoir,   and   AddltlonAl 
Gaips^t  Heoek,  by  Jam  Bsemi^  FJSJb 


Drydem  wiOr  Iftonoir  by  tbK  Bav; 

B.  HoopBB,  F.SJL     Gareftilly  rtf^Hnd; 

TaleenM,  wiOi  Xeaioir bytldteBer. 

J^MzflMBDi    ltt6d. 

eoldsmith,  with  Uemoir  by  the  Bey. 
J,lbwomK   Btvlae^    i«.«d. 

GftrnftfAttWotmnOi  Itawif  by  tt» 


XSrKe  White,  with  Utoioir  by  Bit  H. 
NiooiJLS^aiidfiAiniDiiflftlfoteik  GiotAiUy 
I99lae±,    1A6A 

Xilton,  ^th  Uemoir  by  the  Bey.  J. 

MiTTOBD.     3  vols.     it.  6d.  : 

Funen,  wlUi  U^uoir  by  the  Beir. 
J.^fflmMOD.   u.;6dL^ 

Pope,  with  Uemoir  by  the  Bey.  A* 

DffDL    3T01&     4M.^ 

Pries,  with  Uemete  by  tin  Bey.  J- 

MIT90BO.    %ydmi   ai. 

Homeis  by  tha- 


ShalteBpeBre,  with  1 

Aw.  JL  I»t«]B.    li.M. 


Spenser,  edited,  with  Uemoir,  by 

J.  PATHS' CdLLOft.     SYOb.     Yl.  «& 

StuEvejf*  edited,,  wittt  Ueae&r,  by 
Jams  Teoiwu..   14.  6d. 

Swift,  With  Uemoir  by  the  Bev.  J» 

16190BBW    S'VALk    4li.6di 

Thomeea,.  with.  Uemoir  by  Sir.  S. 
JSiwQUM,  ▲mMtetodbyPeriB-Ommra- 
HAM,  F.SJL,  aad  CMUMtenAt  eoanaoiM* 
jkiUyiBvUwd.   »^?«1&   aa 

Wyatt,  edUad«  with  Itaneii^,  by 
jAMst  TsDinuL.   iir  ed. 

TotuLg;  wifiL  Uemoir  by  th«  Ber.  X. 

IfxTFOBSv  an*  addttload  Bmbu.'  a  Toli. 


Complete  aete  may  be  obtained,  bonnd  In  baU^moroooo.   £9  91. 

]VA**«0plei  of  ffaa  FkwPkver  BdUko,  ivlth  FwtnUii  my  akffl  ^  hidb  Site  M  per 
Tolawfr(9ausspfc.ODUin8. 31. 6d.)» 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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THE  ALUINE  EDITION"  Of  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


8UPPLEMENTABT  8EBIE8. 

Tsar  fiStfAs^fo  7ol«BM«>  whieb  Ytm^  hitbezie  fbrmed  ihA*  w«H*1ciiown 
Aldine  Seriee,  embody  th@  works  ot  nearly  all  the  more  popular  Engllah 
poetloal  writers,  Wbedicr  J^o,  epic,  or  aatiriay  ap  ta  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentiuy.  Bnt  since  iiiat  time  the  wondemQ  fertility  of  ^glish 
titerataie  las  procfooed  many  wrifteiB  equal,  and  in  some  eases  far  saperior, 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessoXB ;  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
ackoowle^ed  IJnglish  poets  now  cont^inji  many  namep  not  represent 
in  the  aerSr  of '^  Aldine  P6et»." 

UrSiilL  a  Ty&fn  of  pia¥i4pw  £9^  this  waw^^  and  of  m^tking  %  mmik  whioh 
haa  long  held  a  higli.plaee  &>  public  eatimati<»nr  a  mece  adeqoa^te  Eepiesesh 
tatiaa,  aC  X^  wbofe  o^ody  of  Si^ish  poetry,  the  Pubj^aheBs  h^e  de|er» 
muud  ta  iMne  arsooond  searisfl,  which,  wiU  conjtain,  some  of  the.  old«?  poatss 
and  the  woocks  of  reeenj;  writcuss,  so £»  asmay  be  praotieable  \if  aciang^ 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  Tolnme,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  ba  iamed  at  short  intervals ;  they 
will  be  nnilbrm  in  blading  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fhap.  8vo.  size,  printed  at  the  Ghiswiok  Pfess.  Priee 
5<.  per  volume. 

Bash  volosaeiwill  be  edited  with  net^fi  where  naoessa^  for  alupidatioa  of 
the  text.;  1^  mejo^.  will  be  prefixed^  and  a  portrait,,  wheee  an  authentio 
one  is  aoceosibXe. 

The  following  are  already  publiehed  :— 

Tm»  Poflm  or  Wiluajk  Blaxs.  With  Memoir  by  W.  ]£,  Bossetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens^ 

Thr  Penn  av  Samctkl  Boants.  Wltib  Memoir  liiy  Bdwavd  BdU,  and 
portrait  by  tliei^uu 

Th»  PoKtfa  Gw  Thoima  CoATTB^osr.  %  voUi.  Edited  >y  ^  Bev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memour  by  Edward  Bell. 

Tmi  Poems  ot  Sm  Waltbb.Ba£eh>h,  Sib  Hoah  Oowoh,  and  Selec- 
tions firom  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introdu^on  by  ^  Bey^  J>. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Ths  Votam  o?  Tmrnj^  Oampbexju  Witb  Memoir  by  W.  AUip^hfonf 
and  poftndt  by  Jeens. 

Ths  Poems  of  Gbobsib  HstBintT.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  iUm.  A«  B»  Glwaadrt,.  aiid  p^rtnaitb 

Thi  Pqhmis  ov  John  Ksii^Td.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  cuod 
portrait  by  Jeens. 
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In  Ten  Volumes^ priee  2b.  M.  each;  in  half-morocco^  £2  10«, 
theeei. 

CHEAP   ALDINE    EDITION    OP 

SHAEESPEAEE'S   DRAMATIC   WORKS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGEE. 

Un^orm  wUh  the  Cheap  EdUim  of  the  JJdine  Pceia, 


"  Tee  formation  of  nmnerons  Shakespeare  Beading  Booieties  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  with  leoiblb  ttfe,  that  shall  pro- 
vide a  flonnd  text  with  snch  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Publishers 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Sin^r's  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8vo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets, 


CONTENTS. 

ToL  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Yerona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

ToL  n.  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love's  Labour 
Lost    Midsmnmer  Nighf  s  Dream.    Merchant  of  Yenioe. 

ToL  m.  As  You  Like  It  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All's  Well  that 
EndsWeU.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  WiU. 

YoL  lY.  Winter's  Tale.    Perides.    King  John.    King  Bichard  n. 

YoL  Y.  Sing  Henry  lY.,  Parts  L  and  IL    King  Henry  Y. 

Yd.  YL  King  Henry  YL,  Parts  L  H.  and  IH.    King  Bichard  TFr. 

YoL  YIL  King  Henry  YIIL    Troilus  and  Oressida.    Coriolaubs. 

YoLYILL  Titus  Andronicns.    Bomeo  and  Juliet.    Timon  c/  A.i:ir»>i. 

Julius  Cssar. 
YoL  IX«  Macbeth.    Hamlet    King  Lear. 
YoLX.  Othello.    Antony  and  Oleopatra.    Oymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  cibow,  price  2s.  6d ;  in  hoilf-moroeco,  5<. 

CBITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEABE^ 

Bt  WhiLIAH  Watkiss  LiiOVD; 

Giving  a  suooinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 
ascertainable  a|id  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

Afem  caput  ofthit  Work  \av€  hem  prinua  w  range  with  the  Jine-paper  JBdition  nf  fht 
JUUne  FoeU,    Th«  price  far  the  JSkven  Voiumct  (not  told  teptmoay)  it  £2  16$, 
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BB0B0K  Sma,  A  SOX& 


FOOSZT  VOLirVBS. 


of  8«leet  ITorkftof  nrwnrite  Anthfln,  adapted  for  genfra]  nadiflf,  vodnato  1» 
piric^  cqmpagt  ayl  degant  In  fonn,  and  arocqtod  In  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  penna- 
BflOfi^  preserved.    Inperhd  SSno.,  olotb«  - 


Oat^s     FaxabUt    from     Katnre. 

2  Tola.    6s. 

CapfUin     Xarryat's  .  Kastennan. 

Beady,  2«.6d. 
LamVs  Elia*    Eliana  and  Last  Essay 

-with  Memoir,  by  Babst  Gorkwali.    2 

-vdla.   6«. 
Saoon's  Enayi.    2«.  6d, 
BaxBi^B  Poami.    3«. 

flkmgB.    3». 

Golegriigt^a  Poemi.    St. 

C.  Bibdin's  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 

And  others.    3s. 
mddiipiiian,  Ilief    Aatobi<^pra}4iical 

Sketches  of  his  own  ear^  Career,  by  Cai>> 

tain  Biflo.  Hah.,  Rjr^  FJLS.    Bs.9d. 
Xdentenant  and    Ckmittander.     By 

Ckptain  Bahel  Haix,  RJi.,  V.BLS.    3s.  6«L 
George  Herbert's  Poems.    2s.  6dl 


—  Woiiks.    Sa.  6dL 

The  Sketeh  Book.    B7  WASRmaTOii 

IXTOQ.    81.  6d. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    B7  WASHnro- 
ION  iBynra.    3s.  6d. 

Charles  Lamb's  Tales  ftom  Shak- 
spean.  St. 

Longfellow's  Erangeline  and  Voiees, 
Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.    Sf. 

XUton's  Paradise  Lost.    3^. 

■Begained,  4  other  Poems.  8a 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads.  Ss. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.    S$, 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.     JPor- 
traits  «nd  mu$tnai4ms.    Ss. 

Lives  of  Bonne,   Wottoa, 

Hooker,  &c.    3<.  6d. 

White's   Natural   History  of  Sel- 
boma    8s.  9A. 

Shakspeare's  Plays  &  Poems.   Eeightlet's  Edition.  13  Vols,  in  doth  case,  21f. 


ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  to«p,  8vo. 

Th>8b  Volmnes  are  Issued  nnder  the  general  title  of  **£lzxv]S  Skubs^"  to  dlstlngnisb 
Hiflm  from  other  collecttons.  This  general  tiUe  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  am  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  poeslDle  accaracy  as  regards  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  bean^  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmansliip. 

Tbey  are  prtaited  at  the  ddswlck  Pftv,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margios,  and  tened  is- 
a  neat  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow's     Bvangeline,  Voices, 
Seaside  and  Fire-side.     is.  6d.      WUk 


—  Hiawatha,  and  The  Ctalden 

Legend.   As.M. 

Wayside  Inn,  XUes  Standish, 

Spanish  Student    4<.6d. 

Bnms's  Poetieal  Works,     if.  6dL 

WUk  Portrait. 

Songs  and  Ballads.  49.  6dL 

these  Xd/Ukns  oontain  aU  fke  eopyrigJU 
riempuWskadinOtJidiiieJMiHon. 

Cowper's  Poetieal  Works.    2  vok, 
eB(Cli4t.«d.    WUhFvrtraU, 

Ocjtoridge's  Poems.     4s.e<L     Wiih 
JPtftrsrit, 


Irring's  Sketch  Book.  Ss.  With 
PortraU. 

—  Tales  of  a  TraToller.    5». 

Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  4$.ed,  WtM 
Portrait 

— — —  Begained.    4a  6d. 

Shakspeaxe's  Plays  and  Poems. 
Oorefally  edited  by  Thokas  KxiaiOLRY. 
In  seven  volumes.    5s.  each. 

Southey*s  Life  of  Nelson.     4«.  Bd* 

With  Portrait  Vjf  Nklmn. 

Walton's  Angler.  4«.  6<r.  Y^h  a 
Pmmiixpit&os, 

Lives  of    Bonne,   Hooker, 

Herbert,  &G.    6t.    WXk  Poetr9». 
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HI&TCIWr  />{WD  TWyBES, 
BGOXxa  and  tha  Gampag^oo.     A"*  IG[atotio9l  acn^^  Tbpo- 

gntphlcal  Deecription  of  the  Site,  BnildingSiMid  SeigbtbooxiMQd  of  •nptnit'EQnM.  B/ 
&e  Key.  Bobxsx  Bubn,  late  Fellow  and  Tator  of  Trinity  College,  GambridfiBe.  Wltk 
eighty  eogMvlBfi  byJxKnrr,  and  muneraos  IA^b  andt  Flani^  •nd' aa  Apj^^ttit 
hcinjji^^a  Work^nn  to  MVt.   DvDy4to.    jgaat. 

Anoient  Athens;  its  nf story,  TopograpHy,  and  Rer 

ICAIKS.  By  TB0HA8.HBBBT  I^TRB.  LLO)^  Antkoc  of  The  Histoiy  of  ia»^0!im.ot 
Bpme."    Saper-royal  Svo.    Bltistrated.  doth.    £1  ftl. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Bome^     By  Dr.  T,  EL 

Dm,  ▲vOmt  of  the  "HMmt  of  the  GII7  of  Eome;**  «Pompelt:  its  Htotory, 
AntiqoltiM,''  9ul,  witiuarProCitofy^Dissertation  on  the  SoorceB  lad  EytflahoooJlMiy 
BomaB  HiBUnar^    firo.    iai» 

Modem  Snvopsy  fFosOr  tlie  Fall  of  Consta&ttnople'  in 

1463.  By  HmouAM  Bmws  Dnm*  LI1.D.  Seoond  Editton,  Beyised  and  Gontinued. 
In  B  vols.    £2  ia«.  6d. 

The  Deeline  df  thieiRoxoflA  Republic.   By  the  laie  GsoBas 

LoNO,  MJL,  Bdltor  of  "OflBsar's  Commentaries"  "Oicere'B.Ch-atloDC  te.    8to. 
YoL  1.  Fiom  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  End  of  th*  JncprtUiM  Ww .   14a. 
VoL  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorius.    14«. 

YoL  III.  Indudtog  the  third  Mithridatic  War,  the  Catiline  a>nq;>lraicx,  and  the  Ooq- 
"tofaJilinBOBBaar.    144. 


YoL  lY.  History  of  Caaar'a  GalUe  Campaigns  and  of  contempoianaiiWAfiBftiL  I4t. 
»mthel        •       -'   ' --    -      - 


YoL  Y.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Jnlios  Caesar  to  his  Death.    I4i. 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

▲GES.  By  C.  H.  Pbabsok,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Trinity  Odlege^  Cambridge.  Seoood ^ti*a,  reyised  and  enlaiiged.  Svo. 
YoL  I.  to  the  Death  of  Coeur  de  Uon.   16*.    YoL  IL  to  the  Death  of  Edwaid  I.    14<. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Peabson^  MJ!^ 

FoliQ.    Second  Edition,  revised.    31«.  6<i 
An  Atlss  containing  Five  Mapa  of  EngUnd  at  dtflnfent  periods,  dudfig,  the  Early  aatf 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Footsteps  of  our  Lord   and   His   Apoflttlea  in 

PALESTINE,  STRIA,  GREECE,  AND  ITALY.  By  W.  H.  Babtlbtt.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  nnmeioos  Ibgravingh  In  one  itflk  voIqom.  Fftn«W**^fly.  baoad  in 
wahiut,  181:    OiothgHt^  10t..acL 

Forty   Da5»^  ia  tha  Desert  on   the   Track  of  the 

ISRAELITES:  or,  a  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Bins!  and  ^tra.  By  W.  H.  Bart- 
LKiT.    4to.    With  M  Steel  Eugmvinffk    Handsome  wahiut  binding,  lit.    Cloib  gilt, 

101.  e<L 
The  Nile  Boat ;  or^  Glimpses  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

By  W.  H.  Bastlbtt.  New  EdMon,  with  83  Sted  EngnrrtaigB.  4to.  Walnut^  18f . 
OlothgUt,lOi.<kl» 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    Journeys  on  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Tears'  Wanderings,  undartahw.  In  ooiiMdii«ii  with  ths 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Jtj  E.  H.  Pauocb,  M.  A, 
Lord  Almoner's  IVefBcsor  of  Arable  and  Fellow  of  8k  Jbhirs  OoBege,  CaBri)rfdgBb 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Sodefy,  and  of  the  SodStS  de  Paris.  With  Maps,  and  nuttoreiB 
lUvftrations  fimm  Photogc^ibs  and  Drawingfi  tsken  on  thu  spot  bf  tb«  Sip«L  9ar9tt^ 
l&Kpedltioit  and  G.  F.  TtBWBnx  Dbaks.    avda.    Svo.    2Bt. 
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Corpus  Poetaroa  Katlnorant;    BfiteS  bj  E.  Walkdu 

One  thick 'vtiL  8VO.    doth,  18*.   v 
'CbDtalnteg:— Oatollni,  Lncretins.  YlrgOliiB,  Tllmlltu,  Fropertliu»  OvUiw,  Honfttai, 
---'-  •      '  -     "  ArtJjOia,  Sulplda,  StuauB,  SUiiii "     ■       ~ 


Lacaniif»  Penhu,  JnyciiiJi%  MartJ«]ifl,  Salplda,  StAana,  SUiu  ItAUooito  Valerln* 

CradiBix's  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

or  an  AlrtMihiittini  and  Obaiiite*.  Index  t»ifa»  Hialy  f-"-  

ScboH'  TMclwr^  «MitaiaiBi  Mwty  Mgoae  j  ~ 
deoBed  hy  G.  H.  ILunrAT.    Fcap.  2t. 

Bevown».  (Canon).     The   Book  of  Bsabiui.     A  New 

XnBd«iloiwwl«hlnlTOdiiottfWMidNolM^<MticdMidi:s^aii^  B|ithaVteyB«T. 
J.  J.  Sfvwart  Pbbownx,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  VoL  ijffatulih  lidUlflil»  lit, : 
Vol.  IL,  Eoorth  Edition,  18c. 

— Abbtdged  Edition  for   Schools.     Third  Edition,     Grown 

Syo.     IOs.  6<{. 

Adams  (Dr.  IT.).    The  Elements  of  ttie  Engliali  Lan- 

GUAGB.    By  EBinD9P  ADA]f8^Fh.D.    fifteenth  Edidow   FbabSv*.    4<.«di 

WheweUUDv.).  Elements  of.Moralityiindtading  Polity; 

^  W»  WiiawKL,  aill,  fomadj  Msaim  of  TUnJUy  (Mles%  CMnhrWi^  Fourth 
Edittoa.    InlvoL    8vo.    I5t. 

Qllbart  (J,  W.).     The  Principles    and   Praetioe   of 

BAITKCnG.    By  the  late  J.  W.  QtuuM.   ITew  Edition,  xevittd  (XSIIX  87o.    I6t. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes^  and  the  Conquest  of 

MESiOai.  Dedioated^ta Thomas Ourlylft    2v€k^   GroaniSm    Ut. 

The  LiCa  o£  Charifikopher  ColnmbuSi  tha  DisAoverar  of 

AMERICA.    Fourth  Edition.    GcowDiSyo.    6c. 

The  Xiife  of  Pizarro.     With  Some  Aoooimt  of  bis  Asso- 

cteHealnffiarOonqneBtofPenL    Seeond  Bfittoo.    ChvmrSvok    6a 

This^  Lite  of  Las  Casas^  tbe  Apastia;  of  tke  Indiea. 


The*  Life:  and  Bpistlea  of  St.  PanL    By  Thomas  Lewqt^ 


Edition.    In  2  vols.,  demy  4tD;    £2'  2r. 

"TIdir  III  «B»-of' thMe  works  lAAA  demand  ftmn  eriiiatf  ttiA  fronb  «•  iMMIc,  1 
HfMHIaii  til  iiiliwMtii  lie  miiilli  In  ilniin  ni  iBipiWflrl  trimr  li  ■rtmtritt»a  Tito  first 
tfhamMtoiM  that  ilM.  booh  ia  one  oswfakh  ttaa  ietaura  of. »  tansy  ttftttoM  and  the  whole 
veKmroea  of  an  enthndastic  anttanr  have  bean.  lav1ahed-;i(UlaQt.atJnt..  .  .  .  Thla  wrak  la  a 
kiai  of  OMah  MiMemn  flxr  tUs  period  and  aab)act  in  small  oompasa.  It  la  &  aeriea  of 
gaBMcroT  sUtaes,  gems^  eOaB,  doarawBts,'  leMenf  boota,  and  ielic%  throng  which  fh^ 
raada'miywaSMlsr  aft  letaova,  and  which  he  iMQraalinatewithhiaownaMUdngianAiiQfleo- 
tion.  It  most  be  Temembered  throoghoat  that  this  daUghtisi  and,  Inalncllve  caMactton  is 
the  resolt  of  fhe  devotion  of  a  lifistfane,  anA  dewoes  aa  vaA  honoor  and  recognition  as 
ma^  a  mnaeim  or  sAotuefiakry  which  haa  prasBwd  litfrdonor's  nana  fi»  generations." 

^IWMfc  ; 
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ILLUSTRATED   OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS- 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  by  the  Eev.  Hsnbt 

Frahou  Gabt.  With  all  the  Author's  Oopjright  Emendations.  Post  8to.    8«.  6d. 

Shakespeare.    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  Life  by  GbABun  Khioht,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  bj  Habtst.  Royal 
^0.  Cloth.  lOf.  6«I. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  eomplete.    With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  IteMAs  Boeoos,  and  20  Plates  by  QtvoBom  Cbuhbhabk. 
MedinmSvo.   14i. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

Tbohas  BosooBi  and  Plates  t>y  Gbobqe  GsniKSHAifK.    Medium  8vo.    ft.  6d. 

Swift     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Containing 

interesting  and  valaable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Thouas  BosooB.    ayols.    MedimnSvo.    24«. 

Smollett.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Boecos.  21  Plates  by 
GBOBas  Cbuikshank.    Medium  8vo.    14i. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Nooh  Talfoubo.    Imp.  8vo.    10*.  6cl. 

Ooldsmith's  Poems,    niustrated.    16mo.    2<.  6(2. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Bylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THE  NOBTONS.    Illustrated.    16mo.    St.  6(1. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nearly  250  Illnstra- 

tlons by  Bibkbt Fostbb, Tbhotbl^ Gtonwor, Thomas,  fto.    Inl  yoL    21f. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline.    lUiiBtrated.    16mo.    Zs.  M. 

Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.  6ci. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  (The  Artisfs  Edi- 
tion.) Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  200  Exquisite  Wood- 
Engravings  from  the  J^endls  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Artists.  Crown  4to. 
21t. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Introduction  by  Charlbs 
DiCKBNS,  a  Portrait  by  jBBirs,  and  20.  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewing.    Foap.  4to.    Ornamental  doth.    21«. 

Urs.  Gatty's  Parables  flrom  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  Histoir,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  tibe  present  oa^,  Htfiu  comflete  edition, 
Vfith  Short  Metnoir  by  J.  H.  Ewiko.    Fcap.  4to.    2lt. 

The  Book   of  Oems.     Selections   from  the   British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Steel  BngraTlngs.  Edited  by  8.  C.  Hau. 
8  Tols.    Handsomely  bound  m  wahiut.    21 1.  each. 

FiBST  SBBnE8~CRA170BB  TO  DbTDBIT* 
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PUBLISHEE'8   NOTE. 


After  completing  the  "History  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
Peace,"  which  treats  of  the  period  between  1816  and  1846, 
Harriet  Martinbau  undertook  to  supplement  it  by  histories 
of  the  country  during  the  fifteen  preceding  and  five 
following  years,  and  thus  to  make  a  complete  History  of 
the  Half  Centmy .  0$l  account  of  ill-health,  she  was  never 
able  to  accomplish  the  latter  portion,  but  the  former  was 
written^  and  was  published  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
larger  work.  This  Introduction,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  scarce  and  much  sought  after,  is  here  repro- 
duced, with  a  modification  of  the  title.  It  has  been 
reprinted  withoiirt  ^y  alteration,  except  the  necessary 
correction  of  a  few  trifling  errors,  and  the  addition  of  an 
Index,  which  before  was  waOdting* 
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Before  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  had  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  a  period  which  must  be  a  conspicuous  one  to 
students  of  History  through  all  future  ages. — During  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  potentates  of 
Europe,  and  the  higher  order  of  their  subjects  with 
whom  they  associated,  had  been  satisfied  that  the  height 
of  political  civilization  had  been  reached,  by  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  Balance  of  Power  as  had  never  before 
been  attained.  The  system  appeared  to  be  brought  very 
near  perfection.  The  solar  system  hardly  seemed  safer. 
The  smaller  States  of  Europe  lived  and  moved  among  the 
larger  as  freely  and  securely  as  the  lesser  planets  in  their 
orbits,  protected  from  absorption  by  the  larger,  by  the 
balancing  principle  which  kept  all  in  their  places.    It  is 
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true,  there  was  a  failure  here  and  there,  such  as  one  does 
not  see  in  the  systems  of  the  sky.  There  was  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  for  one.  The  plea  for  the  partition  was 
that  Poland  could  not  be  sustained  as  a  separate  power  on 
account  of  her  miserable  distractions  ;  and  that  she  must 
have  been  absorbed  by  some  one  State  destroying  the 
universal  balance,  if  she  had  not  been  portioned  out 
among  several.  There  were  complaints  in  certain  quarters 
too  about  the  reductions  of  Austrian  power,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
evident  to  the  world  at  large  that  Europe  presented  the 
most  advanced  political  condition  ever  witnessed  in  the 
spectacle  of  its  Balance  of  Power.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  physical  forces  of  States  were  kept  under  a 
salutary  restraint.  This  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
if  it  had  been  the  only  one :  but  it  was  a  gross  kind  of 
advantage  not  above  the  aim  of  any  age.  It  was  a  much 
higher  good  that  international  relations  became  more 
extended  and  refined;  international  morality  was  pro- 
fessed and  to  a  certain  degree  fostered ;  wild  tempers  and 
immediate  objects  were  subdued  and  postponed  to  ulterior 
considerations:  the  weakest  States  became  subjects  of 
common  protection,  and  the  most  out-lying  countries  of 
general  observation :  the  way  was  opened  for  commercial 
connexions  and  for  mutual  intercourse  of  every  amelio- 
rating kind :  and  the  States  of  Europe  really  appeared  as 
securely  settled  in  an  advanced  poHtical  civilization  as 
any  nomade  tribes  who  have  entered  upon  the  cultivation 
of  land,  and  built  themselves  a  town,  and  actually  ex- 
perienced that  the  blessings  of  social  organization  and 
impartial  law  are  well  worth  the  individual  concessions 
by  which  they  are  purchased.  As  such  a  community 
might  be  roused  in  the  night  by  a  volcanic  eruption 
which  would  overthrow  their  city  and  scorch  up  their 
fields,  so  were  the  powers  of  Europe  struck  aghast  by  the 
explosion  of  the  French  Eevolution.  They  had  overlooked 
something ;  and  their  oversight  cost  them  nothing  short 
of  the  wreck  of  their  system :  just  as  the  new  settlers  had 
omitted  to  look  into  the  quality  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  establishing  themselves,  and  had  no  conception 
of  the  forces  that  might  be  acting  under  their  feet.     The 
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something  that  the  Monarohs  and  Statesmen  of  Enrope 
left  out  of  their  calonlations  was  that  which  will  make 
the  then  incoming  period  conspicnoiis  for  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  which  made  the  best  wisdom 
of  courts  and  cabinets  a  painstaking  and  conscientious 
foolishness.  The  something  that  was  overlooked  was, 
that  it  would  no  longer  answer  to  regard  States  only  as 
imits :  that  the  time  had  come  for  multitudinous  Peoples 
to  be  considered  too. 

A  new  unit  had  been  introduced  into  the  association  by 
those  nevernsleeping  ushers  the  centuries.  Eussia  had 
desired  to  become  a  European  power — ^a  member  of  the 
confederation  of  European  sovereigns.  She  need  not 
have  done  so.  She  would  have  been  very  safe,  for  any 
length  of  time — invulnerable  in  her  mantle  of  snows — 
unapproachable  through  her  Lifeguards — the  whole  circle 
of  storms.  She  might  have  wrought  her  despotic  will  for 
ever  in  the  wide  world  of  her  own  territories  if  she  had 
kept  her  face  to  the  East.  But  it  so  happened  that  she 
turned  westwards ;  and  that  first  glance  westwards  may 
hereafter  prove  to  have  been  the  most  tremendous  event  in 
human  history.  The  transference  of  the  seat  of  Eussian 
empire  from  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  a 
striking  picture  to  us :  but  if  it  should  be  found  hereafter 
that  through  Eussia  will  have  come  that  War  of  Opinion 
in  Europe  by  which  Oriental  Despotism  is  finally  to 
measure  its  force  against  the  Western  principle  of  Self- 
government  by  Eepresentation,  the  minutest  proceedings 
of  Peter  and  Catherine  in  Eussia  will  become  as  interesting 
as  any  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Greek  or  Eoman  heroes. 
Oeneratiotis  yet  unborn  will  watch  with  eager  eyes  the 
pulling  down  of  Finnish  huts  in  the  marshes,  to  make 
way  for  palaces  of  stone  •  and  the  last  waving  of  the  bul- 
rushes and  reeds,  where  trim  gardens  were  henceforth  to 
be ;  and  the  first  dimple  in  the  surface  of  stagnant  lakes, 
when  the  canals  were  ready  to  drain  them  away ;  and  the 
placing  of  block  upon  block  as  the  granite  embankments 
rose  along  the  Neva,  raising  it  from  a  waste  of  fetid 
waters  into  a  metropolitan  river.  This  river  may  turn 
out  to  be  our  modem  Eubicon :  and  the  stroke  of  Peter's 
hammer  on  the  ship-side  at  Saardam  may  send  a  louder 
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echo  throiigli  future  generations  tlian  to  the  ear  of  onr 
own  time.  This  great  empire  seeking  admission  among 
the  European  states  at  first  alarmed  them ;  and  the  auda- 
cious and  aspiring  cast  of  mind  of  Peter  and  Catherine 
justified  such  apprehension  for  the  time.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  their  efficiency  beyond  their  own  territory 
bore  no  proportion  to  their  ambition,  and  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  prove  themselves  potentates  except  within 
their  own  boundary. 

The  sovereigns  of  Russia  would  have  said,  and  often  did 
say,  that  they  were  considering  their  people  during  the 
whole  of  their  reigns.  It  is  true  that  they  encouraged 
industry  and  commerce,  and  instituted  prodigious  works 
of  improvement.  But  this  was  not  the  consideration  of 
the  Peoples  of  Europe  which  the  progress  of  time  was 
rendering  necessary,  and  for  want  of  which  the  whole 
system  broke  up.  It  was  for  the  glory  of  State  and 
country,  in  consideration  of  the  unit  and  not  of  the  aggre- 
gate, that  the  great  works  of  Peter  and  Catherine  were 
done.  They  were  done  at  the  expense  of  justice  and 
kindness  to  individuals.  They  were  done  witii  ignorant 
and  fatal  precipitation.  They  were  done  in  an  impatient 
and  boastful  spirit :  and  the  people  felt  no  gratitude  where 
they  were  aware  of  no  benefit.  In  as  far  as  they  shared 
the  vanity  of  their  sovereign,  they  boasted  and  exulted 
in  the  sovereign's  glory :  but  there  was  nothing  done  or 
doing  for  the  Russian  people  which  could  render  them  of 
any  use  in  the  day  of  European  convulsion. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  great  and  vener- 
able empire  of  Austria.  There  was  nothing  on  which  the 
Emperor  Joseph  prided  himself  so  much  as  on  his  reforms. 
Yet  they  were  so  done — ^with  such  self-will  and  personal 
regards — that  they  exasperated  those  whom  he  professed 
to  benefit.  One  of  his  reforms  lost  him  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  and  another  alienated  the  affections 
of  Himgary.  Thus,  while  Austria  in  her  reduced  state  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unexceptionable  unit  in  the  Balancing 
System,  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  her  people 
which  could  for  a  moment  retard,  or  in  any  degree  modify, 
the  explosion  which  overthrew  the  arrangement. 

Austria  has  been  mentioned  as  in  a  reduced  condition. 
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.  She  was  reduced  not  only  by  actual  loss  of  dependencies, 
but  yet  more,  in  regard  to  continental  influence.  There . 
oould  have  been  no  balance  in  Europe  if  Austria  had 
retained,  with  all  her  vast  territories,  an  undisputed 
supremacy  of  influence.  Prussia  was  aggrandized,  up  to 
the  point  of  rivalship.  The  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772, 
seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  more  easily  than  it 
might  have  been,  by  other  powers,  on  account  of  the 
strength  it  gave  to  Prussia.  Prussia  had  indeed  become 
a  notable  unit  in  the  European  system :  but  we  have  the 
Great  Frederick's  own  report  of  the  state  of  his  country 
and  people  a  dozen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Kevolution.  "  The  nobility  was  exhausted,  "  he 
says,  in  the  History  he  wrote  of  his  own  time,  "the 
commons  ruined,  numbers  of  villages  were  burnt,  and 
towns  impoverished.  Civil  order  was  lost  in  a  total 
anarchy :  in  a  word,  the  desolation  was  universal."  He 
lent  money  to  the  towns,  settled  destitute  people  in  the 
wastes,  drained  marshes,  patronized  manufactures,  and, 
best  •  of  all,  emancipated  the  peasants  from  hereditary 
servitude.  Yet  his  people  were  not  happy ;  nor  did  they 
love  him.  His  military  system  was  so  severe  that  his 
soldiers  hanged  themselves  in  their  misery ;  and  the  whole 
country  groaned  under  the  burden  of  a  standing  army  of 
200,000  men.  The  appearance  of  activity  and  an  improved 
financial  condition  throughout  the  north  of  Germany  de- 
ceived observers  who  regarded  States  only  as  units :  but 
it  is  now  weU  known  that  under  all  the  arrangements 
and  amidst  all  the  enterprises  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
there  was  no  genuine  civil  liberty — ^nothing  that  could 
keep  the  weight  of  the  people  on  the  same  side  of  the 
balance  with  the  kings. 

As  for  the  two  leading  States  of  Europe,  France  and 
England,  their  destiny  in  the  moment  of  convulsion  had 
been  fixed  long  before — as  all  destiny  is — ^and  with  more 
clearness  than  is  common  in  political  affairs.  The  English 
revolution  of  a  century  before  had  secured  a  better  con- 
dition for  the  British  nation,  in  regard  to  civil  liberty, 
than  was  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  and  the 
transient  oppressions  exercised  or  attempted  by  panic- 
stricken  or  onesided  statesmen  under  the  alarm  of  con- 
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-vnlsion  were  of  small  aooount  in  ooi]tQ)arisoii  -with  tke 
securities  for  constitutional  freedom  in  the  long  run.  No 
discontent  of  tlie  British  people  certainly  contributed  to 
the  European  e^^plosion  which  destroyed  lie  Balance  of 
Power.  The  insular  position  of  England  rendered  her 
circumstances  so  fe,r  diflferent  from  those  of  other  States 
as  that  she  could  never  be  suspected  of  aims  of  continental 
conquest.  The  imputations  cast  on  her  by  her  great  rival 
were  of  arrogance  in  overbearing  other  people's  will  and 
affairs;  insatiable  rapacity  about  annexing  islands  and 
distant  coasts  to  her  dominions;  and  a  shopkeeping 
ambition  to  monopolize  the  commerce,  and  command  the 
industry,  of  the  world.  This  was  another  way  of  saying 
that  her  function  was  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas;  as  her 
great  rival  was,  beyond  question,  the  most  formidable 
warlike  power  on  the  continental  battle-field  of  ambition. 
As  for  France,  she  was,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  very  strong ;  and  she  was  spoken  of  as  stronger 
than  she  was.  Her  population  was  above  25,000,000; 
but  it  was  unhappy.  Her  authority  and  dominion  over 
her  neighbours  were  very  imposing :  but  there  was  dis- 
content beneath :  and  when  the  conquests  of  the  Eevolution 
were  made,  and  France  claimed  to  be  the  ruling  power 
from  the  Texel  to  the  Adriatic,  she  was  in  fact  weakened 
by  her  new  conquests,  which  were  no  more  really  French 
than  they  had  been  before.  Her  great  standing  armies, 
by  which  she  had  been  distinguished-  since  Louis  XIV 
augmented  them  to  a  prodigious  extent,  were  a  cause  of 
weakness  in  one  direction  while  they  were:  an  element  of 
vast  strength  in  another.  The  institution  of  standing 
armies  was  a  feature  of  an  advanced  social  condition  at 
the  outset.  It  showed  that  the  time  had  come  for  that 
division  of  industry  under  which  the  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  pursued  the  business  of  their 
lives,  contributing  from  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to 
maintain  a  set. of  men  to  do  the  necessary  fighting.  The 
excitement  and  the  horror  of  war  were  incalculably 
lessened  by  this  arrangement,  and  the  interests  of  peace 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  remarkably  promoted,  by  the 
tranquillity  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
and  their  employments  were  left.    But  then,  tins  institu- 
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tion  of  standing  armieS'  became  bo  oppressive  as  to  be  a 
main  cause  of  reyolutionary  action  in  France  and  other 
ooimtries.  When  LoniB  XIV  increased  his  forces,  so  as 
to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  new  spectacle  of  a  standing 
army,  at  all  times  adequate  to  all  contingencies,  his 
neighbours  began  to  muster  armies  whioii  might  keep  his 
in  check;  and  thus  the  practice  of  expanding  the  mili- 
tary element  went  on  through  Europe,  till  Prussia,  under 
the  Great  Frederick,  had  a  peace-establishment  of  200,000 
men,  and  France,  under  the  last  Bourbons,  of  500,000  men. 
The  resident  inhabitants  felt  this  force  to  be  at  once  a 
severe  burden  in  point  of  cost,  and  an  irksome  restraint: 
and  they  revolted  against  this,  among  other  grievances. 
Thus  the  machinery  which  was  considered  a  means  and 
proof  of  strength,  and  which  was  said  to  be  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Balancing  System — ^for  the  repres- 
sion of  overgrown  power  in  one  direetion,  and  the  support 
of  oppressed  weakness  in  another — ^proved  so  heavy  as  to 
become  in  itself  destructive  of  that  which  it  assumed  to 
preserve.  While  France  was  confident  at  home,  and 
dreaded  abroad,  on  account  of  her  military  preponderance, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  her  last  shiffcs  to 
preserve  her  place  in  Europe  at  all. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  contemplating  the  position  of  the 
two  great  rival  States,  that  England  was  more  likely  to 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  other  continental  powers  than 
France,  since  her  kind  of  supremacy  involved  little  danger 
to  her  neighbours.  France,  with  her  vast  military  re- 
sources, was  a  dangerous  neighbour.  The  naval  power  of 
England  might  Vex  and  harass  the  States,  and  cripple 
their  commercial  resources;  but  it  could  not  keep  them 
always  in  peril  of  their  lives.  In  the  midst,  therefore, 
of  a  general  dislike  of  her  "arrogance,"  England  was 
more  trusted  and  less  feared  than  France,  among  the 
company  of  European  States. 

As  for  the  smaller  powers — ^Holland  was  gained  over 
from  the  French  to  the  English  alliance,  by  the  honest 
and  skilful  management  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  what  Spain  did.  Spain  was  too  essen- 
tially feeble  to  affect  much  the  destinies  of  other  States : 
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but  Her  natural  and  political  tendencies  were  to  alliance 
with  France.  Portugal  was  feeble  too:  and  she  and 
Spain  were  always  prone  to  quarrel;  and  Portugal  was 
our  ally. — Turkey  was  rescued  from  absorption  by  Eussia 
just  before  the  death  of  Catherine ;  and  it  could  hardly 
now  be  called  a  power  at  all. — Italy,  also,  was  soon 
proved  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  greater  potentates, 
having  small  inherent  force. — Sweden  and  Norway  were 
not  likely  to  give  any  trouble  spontaneously;  nor  did 
they  seem  in  the  way  to  require  any  especial  protection. 

The  Balancing  System  was  not  founded  on  treaties,  or 
any  sort  of  express  compact.  It  was  a  product  of  Time — 
a  necessary  stage  of  civilization,  as  we  have  said;  and 
the  natural  force  by  which  States  united  to  keep  the 
strongest  in  check,  and  uphold  the  weakest,  appears 
indeed  to  have  manifested  istelf,  in  its  own  season,  as  the 
counteracting  and  compensating  forces  of  nature  do, 
whether  men  call  for  them  or  not.  In  such  cases,  there 
is  usually  something  involved  which  men  overlook ;  and 
in  this  case  of  the  Balancing  System,  there  were  elements 
of  which  kings  and  statesmen  were  wholly  unaware. 
They  were  counting  and  placing  their  units,  supposing 
all  safe:  not  seeing  that  these  units  were  aggregates, 
with  a  self-moving  power. 

Kings  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  They  must 
have  Ministers  who  were  not  their  own  tools,  but  who 
bore  some  relation  to  the  people  at  large.  In  England, 
this  had  so  long  been  a  settled  matter  that  nobody  thought 
of  questioning  it.  In  France,  the  Bourbons  never  could 
clearly  see  it.  They  never  saw  that  if  it  once  became 
a  matter  of  contest  whether  a  European  monarch  and  his 
tools  should  rule  with  or  without  a  regard  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  people,  the  matter  could  end  no  other- 
wise than  in  the  defeat  of  the  despot.  So  the  Bourbons 
were  driven  forth  from  France,  as  the  Stuarts  had  been 
from  England:  and  all  the  world  waited  with  intense 
anxiety  to  see  what  would  become  of  France  in  regard 
to  the  Balancing  System. 

The  matter  was  made  clear,  after  some  years  of  struggle, 
by  a  Corsican  youth,  who  was  an  engineer,  without 
prospect  and  without  fortune,  when  the  French  revolu- 
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tion  broke  out.  By  his  military  talents,  and  his  genius 
for  command,  he  had  risen,  before  the  opening  of  our 
century,  to  such  a  point  of  eminence,  that  on  his  life 
seemed  to  hang  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  1796  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  leading  the  armies  of  France  to  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  whence  he  compelled  the  Pope  and  the 
other  Italian  sovereigns  to  send  the  treasures  of  art  to 
Paris.  He  there  defeated  five  Austrian  armies ;  and  showed 
his  quality  at  home  by  wresting  from  the  French  Direc- 
tory, and  concentrating  in  himself,  the  entire  control  of 
the  army.  In  1798  he  conquered  Egypt,  threatened  India, 
and,  in  1799,  overran  Syria,  where,  however,  he  was 
repulsed  at  Acre  by  the  British  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  driven  back  upon  Egypt.  Eetuming  to  Paris,  he 
carried  all  before  him ;  and  the  year  closed  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  First  Consul  for  life.  He  was  invested  with 
supreme  executive  authority.  The  first  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  published  journal  of  the  great  British 
diplomatist,  Lord  Malmesbury,  occurs  in  November,  1796. 
"  Well  brought  up  at  L'Ecole  Militaire — clever,  desperate 
Jacobin,  even  Terrorist — his  wife.  Madam  Beauhamois, 
whose  husband  was  beheaded — she  now  called  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires."  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1799,  he  told  his 
army  in  Egypt  by  a  short  letter,  "  In  consequence  of  news 
from  Europe,  I  have  determined  immediately  to  return 
to  France."  "Early  in  October,"  says  our  matter-of- 
fact  Annual  Eegister,  "Bonaparte  landed  suddenly  at 
Fr^jus,  in  Provence,  like  a  spirit  from  another  world." 
.  Before  the  last  sun  of  the  century  had  set,  he  was  the 
greatest  potentate  of  the  world.  The  wearied  and  worn 
people  of  France  rested  on  him  as  the  power  which  was 
to  give  them  repose:  and  the  magnificent  succession  of 
his  first  acts  seemed  to  justify  their  confidence.  Social  ^ 
order  was  restored  and  maintained;  the  public  exercise 
of  religion  was  re-established;  and,  by  treaty  with  the 
Pope,  France  was  released  from  the  control  of  the  Holy 
See  in  spiritual  matters.  Parties  were  repressed,  and 
their  leaders  were  made  subservient  to  the  new  ruler. 
Office  and  influence  were  freely  thrown  open  to  merit; 
and  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  invited  civic 
desert  from  every  rank  and  condition  of  life.     The  people 
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contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  poor  king,  Lotiis 
XVI,  was  then  still  living ;  and  one  of  the  bitter  things 
he  had  to  endure  was  appearing  to  sanction  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  friends  who  were  at  work  for  his 
rescue.  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  presently  joined 
Austria :  but  Great  Britain  preserved  a  position  of  neutra- 
lity for  yet  a  few  months  longer.  After  the  execution 
of  Louis  in  January,  1793,  no  further  terms  were  to  be 
kept  with  France,  and  in  February,  England  and  Holland 
were  her  proclaimed  enemies.  The  successes  of  Napoleon 
justified  his  coming  forward  to  propose  peace,  as  soon  as 
the  government  of  France  appeared  to  be  settled  in  his 
person :  but  his  making  the  proposition  to  England  alone 
shows  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  sincere;  for  no 
one  of  the  great  powers  could  make  a  separate  peace.  Yet 
he  declared  to  the  legislative  body,  at  the  close  of  their 
session  in  March  1800,  that  the  French  people  desired 
peace,  and  their  government  also,  and  even  more  ear- 
nestly ;  but  that  the  English  government  rejected  it.  A 
new  army  of  reserve  was  immediately  formed ;  and  forth 
went  the  great  soldier  to  conquer  again.  By  the  middle  of 
June  in  this  last  year  of  the  century,  he  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  taking  from  the  Austrians  in  one  day  all 
that  they  had  regained  in  Italy  since  his  former  warfare 
there.  His  forces  under  Moreau  in  Germany  were  driving 
back  the  Austrians  at  every  point :  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  emperor  was  helpless — ^many  of  his  strong- 
holds in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  road  to  Vienna 
open  to  them.  He  would  have  made  peace,  but  could  not 
do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other  powers ;  and  Great 
Britain  objected  to  some  of  the  terms  imposed  by  France. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  successes  of 
Moreau  in  Germany,  and  of  the  French  wherever  they 
appeared,  were  such  tow  to  precipitate  peace-making 
wherever  it  could  be  had.  On  Christmas  Day,  1800,  the 
Emperor  signed  an  armistice,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  agree  to  a  separate  peace,  his  allies  giving  their  com- 
passionate consent.  It  was  clear  that  other  powers  must 
follow  the  same  course;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
century,  it  was  understood  by  British  statesmen  that 
England  would  presently  be  the  only  power  standing  out 
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against  the  terrific  France  and  her  astonishing  mler.  It 
is  now  that  we  begin  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  correspondence  of  our  fathers,  those  scattered  asser- 
tions that  snch  a  man  conld  not  be  longlived,  which  show 
how  vast  was  his  power  over  the  imagination  in  the  early 
years  of  his  conquests.  Our  fathers  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  manifestation  of  the  resources  of  France.  By 
changing  the  natural  course  of  her  life,  and  calling  forth 
all  her  strength  of  every  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
new  position  against  the  assaults  of  the  world,  her  ruler 
had  made  her  appear  able  to  confront  the  united  opposi- 
tion of  the  world — and  even  to  drive  back  the  world  and 
occupy  the  homes  of  nations  wherever  she  pleased — except 
only  in  regard  to  England.  France  was  now  about  to  gain 
territory  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  from  Austria ; 
and  Parma,  Tuscany  and  Etruria  from  Spain ;  and  alliance 
against  the  English  from  poor  helpless  Naples ;  and  peace 
on  his  own  terms  with  Eussia,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal. 
While  seeing  the  new  century  rise  on  this  wonderful 
adventurer,  now  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  men 
discerned  no  hope  but  in  the  probable  shortness  of  his  life. 
Such  energy  as  his,  they  said,  always  wore  out  the  frame ; 
he  exposed  himself  in  so  many  battle-fields  that  he  would 
be  taken  off  that  way ;  he  had  also  been  nearly  murdered, 
in  the  last  month  of  the  century,  by  a  conspiracy  in  Paris ; 
and  beti^een  the  discontented  and  the  mad,  he  would  never 
be  safe.  And  then,  such  a  man  leaves  no  successor.  He 
was  himseK  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  France ;  for 
he  had  tranquillized  her.  She  would  easily  be  conquered 
when  his  day  was  over.  Such  were  the  consolations  of 
the  more  hopeful.  As  for  the  timid,  they  had  no  hope, 
beyond  that  of  keeping  quiet  in  their  own  island,  letting 
destruction  rage  abroad.  When,  presently,  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
in  their  own  island,  the  consternation  was  such  as  English- 
men and  their  families  had  little  dreamed  of  ever  ex- 
periencing in  so  late  an  age  of  the  world.  In  their  school 
days  they  had  imagined  what  it  must  be  to  the  peoplo 
to  see  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  or  of  the  Normans,  and 
to  have  their  beloved  country  overrun  by  the  foe ;  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  that  such   a  thing  could 
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happen  to  themselves*  When,  however,  this  Bonaparte 
had  reduced  to  peace  on  his  own  terms  all  his  foes  abroad, 
it  was  thought  and  whispered  that  he  would  turn  his  face 
our  way,  and  try  the  power  of  his  presence  in  England, 
as  in  the  countries  which  he  had  laid  low.  He  had  used 
his  influence  abroad  to  injure  Great  Britain  by  embroiling 
her  with  the  northern  powers,  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. He  wrought  upon  the  emperor  Paul's  ambition* 
to  possess  Malta,  and  on  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the 
three  Powers  about  the  commercial  and  naval  supremacy 
of  England,  till  he  succeeded  in  making  a  rupture,  most 
alarming  to  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain 
at  such  a  juncture.  During  the  last  months  of  the  century 
the  three  great  Baltic  Powers  were  bound  in  a  confederacy 
against  England ;  the  Danes  were  evading  naval  search, 
and  supplying  arms  and  stores  to  French  vessels;  Paul 
was  burning  British  vessels  in  Eussian  ports,  and  send- 
ing the  crews  into  the  interior  as  prisoners  :  and  it  was 
clear  that  a  northern  war  was  impending  at  the  same 
moment  that  England  was  left  alone  in  her  resistance  to 
France.  We  shall  have  to  see  what  was  thought  and  said 
and  done  by  the  brave  and  by  the  timid,  by  the  wise  and 
by  the  incapable,  in  this  extraordinary  exigence.  Mean- 
time, we  must  glance  at  the  operation  of  these  exterior 
relations  on  the  interior  condition  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
close  of  the  century. 

Amidst  the  convulsions  which  broke  up  the  Balancing 
System  on  the  Continent,  the  British  nation  seemed  ex- 
empted from  dangers  common  to  all  other  peoples — secured 
by  its  free  constitution.  It  was  an  edifying  sight  just 
before  the  French  Eevolution  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  Mr.  Pitt,  bringing  forward  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform — proposing  to  transfer  the  franchise 
from  decayed  boroughs  to  London,  and  to  counties  which 
had  become  populous ;  and  to  provide  for  the  future  dis- 
franchisement of  boroughs,  as  they  should  sink  in  the 
scale  of  proportion  to  growing  manufacturing  towns. 
Thus  liberal  and  popular  were  the  ideas  of  the  great 
statesman  up  to  1786.  But  he  took  alarm  at  the  French 
Eevolution;  and  like  other  directors  of  public  affairs  in 
Europe,  looked  upon  States  as  units,  and  turned  away 
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from  the  interests  of  the  aggregate  peoples.  He  became 
one  of  the  despots  of  Europe — in  point  of  despotism,  one  of 
the  foremost.  He  might  have  been  justified  for  entering 
into  the  continental  war,  diverse  as  were  the  opinions  of 
the  time  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  He  might  have 
been  forgiven  the  bad  conduct  of  the  war  by  which 
England  was  drained  of  money  that  went  to  subsidize  the 
weaier  continental  powers.  Terrible  as  were  the  burdens 
of  taxation  and  the  darangement  of  commercial  affairs  at 
the  time,  and  fearfal  as  is  the  load  of  debt  which  he 
deposited  in  the  future  by  a  method  of  warfare  which 
brought  no  glory  and  did  no  effectual  service,  he  might 
have  been  forgiven ;  for  the  times  were  such  as  well  nigh 
to  set  men's  judgments  at  defiance.  But  that  for  which  he 
cannot  be  forgiven  is  his  overruling  of  the  civil  liberties 
of  Englishmen.  All  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  war 
were  regarded  by  Mr.  Pitt's  government  as  seditious  per- 
sons; and  imputed  sedition  was  hunted  down  with  a 
ferocity  to  the  last  degree  unwise  in  such  times.  Clergy- 
men and  other  educated  men  in  Scotland  were  doomed  to 
transportation  for  speeches  and  acts  of  political  license, 
such  as  always  grow  under  persecution;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  others  to  the  gibbet  in  England  for 
constructive  treason :  attempts  which,  if  not  bafQed  by 
the  sense  and  courage  of  the  juries,  would  have  been 
ground  enough,  in  such  a  crisis,  for  such  a  revolution  in 
England  as  would  secure  to  men  their  constitutional 
rights.  There  was  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coipus,  a 
stringent  Alien  Bill ;  and  finally,  in  1796,  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill,  which  was  so  oppressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional that  Mr.  Fox  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
seceded  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill  was 
committed.  The  fiercer  the  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  the  stronger  grew  the  resentment  of  the 
people;  and  "the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles  " — the 
thing  dreaded — was  stimulated  by  tyranny  at  home  far 
:  ore  than  it  could  ever  have  been  by  mere  example  from 
)  3road ;  example  which  a  little  time  was  sure  to  convert 
ito  warning.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  the  Bank 
und  her  resources  exhausted.  By  1797,  the  country 
as  so  drained  of  specie  that  the  Bank  could  not  go  on, 
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unless  saved  by  some  immediate  intervention  of  govern- 
ment. So  the  Eestriction  Act  was  brought  in,  by  which 
the  Bank  was  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  pay  cash  for 
notes.  The  government  was  actually  alarmed  for  the 
provisioning  of  London,  and  for  the  means  of  paying  the 
army  and  navy.  In  February  and  March,  various  an- 
onymous letters  from  sailors  had  been  received  by  the 
authorities,  complaining  of  insufl&cient  pay  during  years 
of  high  prices,  and  of  other  grievances :  and  in  April, 
when  the  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  sea,  ship  after  ship  refused  to  weigh  anchor ; 
and  in  a. few  weeks  mutiny  seemed  to  have  deprived 
Great  Britain  of  her  naval  defence — her  best  reliance. 
From  port  to  port  the  mutiny  spread,  and  at  the  Nore  it 
seemed  for  a  time  unmanageable.  The  ministry  advised 
parliament  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  sailors;  and 
money  was  voted  accordingly ;  only  the  ringleader  and  a 
few  delegates  of  the  mutineers  being  executed,  to  keep 
up  some  appearance  of  authority.  In  the  next  year 
happened  the  terrible  Irish  rebellion.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  who 
distrusted  the  people  the  more  as  his  difficulties  increased  ; 
and  became  the  more  severe  with  the  growth  of  his 
difficulties  and  his  distrust;  while  Napoleon  was  again 
abroad  on  his  victorious  course ;  and  on  the  Continent  all 
seemed  lost. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  this  continental  adversity 
to  tranquillize  England.  All  other  powers  were  prostrate : 
and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  government  of  England,  was 
now  engrossed  by  apprehension.  The  pressure  from  with- 
out was  becoming  serious  enough  to  still  all  within.  By 
the  opening  of  the  century,  the  great  minister  and  the 
people  seem,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  consent,  to  have  suspended 
hostilities  in  awe  or  hatred  of  the  common  foe.  Mr.  Pitt 
appears  to  have  lost  some  of  his  constant  dread  of  "  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  principles  "  in  view  of  the  stronger 
peril  to  the  French  themselves,  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
of  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism :  and  the  most 
liberal  of  English  politicians  were  becoming  almost  as 
anxious  for  peace  as  the  overtaxed  and  suffering  people ; 
seeing  that  nothing  more  was  now  to  be  done  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  and  that  it  was  not  perfectly  certain  that  our 
national  existence  would  be  preserved — or  unsuspended 
(for  no  one  supposed  that  Great  Britain  could  remain  per- 
manently a  province  of  France) — if  we  defied  the  con- 
queror to  decisive  war. 

For  obvious  reasons,  one  point  of  the  question  could  not 
be  publicly  discussed.  There  were  many  who  seriously 
doubted  whether  we  could  support  a  war.  Dark  and 
dreary  was  the  state  of  affairs  :  so  dark  and  dreary  that 
it  was  to  be  hoped  Napoleon  would  not  hear  how  bad  it 
was.  The  King  could  not  be  depended  on  for  any  kind 
of  assistance.  He  was  purely  an  obstruction,  except  to 
a  few  who  wheedled  him,  in  order  to  use  his  name  in 
furtherance  of  their  own  objects.  He  had  been  insane, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  so  again.  It  is  difficult  now, 
in  reading  his  letters,  and  records  of  his  conversation 
and  behaviour,  to  say  whether  he  was  ever  quite  rational, 
even  up  to  the  level  of  his  originally  small  capacity. 
He  was  harsh  and  cruel  to  his  eldest  son,  while  ludicrously 
sentimental  with  those  of  his  ministers  who  gratified  him 
most  by  that  mixture  of  flattery  and  pious  profession  which 
suited  his  taste.  He  was  obstinate  and  prejudiced,  weak 
and  ignorant,  before  his  illness :  and  he  was,  naturally, 
neither  wiser  nor  more  flexible  now.  It  was  a  misfortune 
to  have  to  manage  him :  it  would  have  been  folly  to  look 
to  him  for  any  sort  of  aid. — The  Prince  of  Wales  offered  no 
resource  of  hope.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  parents, 
parted  from  his  wife,  deep  in  debt,  querulous  in  his  dis- 
content; and  thoroughly  provoking  in  his  methods  of 
political  opposition. 

As  for  the  Administration,  we  have  seen  what  must 
have  been  its  unpopularity. — As  for  the  people,  we  are 
able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  their  numbers 
and  condition,  though,  strange  to  say,  there  had  as  yet 
been  no  Census.  The  first  Census  was  taken  in  1801. 
As  the  first,  it  was  not  so  well  managed  as  it  might  have 
been;  but  it  so  far  affords  guidance  as  that  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  population  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  including  the  soldiers  and  sailors  serving 
abroad,  was  about  eleven  millions.  The  proportion  of 
this  population  employed  in  agriculture,  in  comparison 
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with  that  employed  in  manufacture  and  commerce,  was 
much  greater  than  it  is  now.  Since  1796  there  had  been 
a  series  of  deficient  harvests ;  and  that  of  1800  was  so  bad 
that  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  116«.  lid.  per  quarter.  To 
the  middle  classes  employed  in  manufacture  and  commerce 
this  was  a  cruel  aggraval^on  of  their  hardships,  while  taxa- 
tion was  becoming  inordinately  oppressive.  The  misery 
was  felt  also  by  the  poorest  class,  as  was  shown  by  the 
swelling  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
nearly  four  millions  per  annum,  for  the  poor  of  England 
and  Wales ;  a  sum  truly  enormous,  in  the  eye  of  all  times, 
for  the  relief  of  pauperism  in  a  population  of  9,000,000, 
which  was  about  that  of  England  and  Wales.  But  the 
landowners  were  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition.  With 
wheat  at  1158.  lid.  per  quarter,  they  had  no  great  reason 
to  care  for  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  in  this  last  season 
of  the  century,  and  they  lived  in  a  style  which  abundantly 
asserted  their  prosperity.  While  the  tradesman  or  manu- 
facturer came  in  from  his  daily  business  depressed  and 
anxious,  unable  to  extend  his  market,  on  account  of  the 
war  or  its  consequences,  pressed  for  poor  rate,  threatened 
with  an  increased  property  tax,  worried  by  the  Excise  in 
his  business,  warned  of  bad  debts  in  his  trade,  and  with 
bakers'  and  butchers'  bills  growing  more  formidable  from 
week  to  week,  the  farmer  was  cheerful,  and  his  landlord 
growing  grand.  While  the  townsman  was  paying  1«.  lOd, 
for  the  quartern  loaf,  and  2$.  per  lb.  for  butter,  and  the 
children  were  told  they  must  eat  their  bread  dry;  and 
there  was  a  dinner  of  shell  fish  or  other  substitute  for 
meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  housewives  were  trying 
to  make  bread  with  potatoes,  to  save  flour — the  farmers 
kept  open  house,  set  up  gigs,  sent  their  children  to  expen- 
sive schools,  and  upheld  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  war,  their  king 
and  country.  The  landlords  obtained  Enclosure  bills 
in  great  and  increasing  numbers :  and  some  of  the  more 
enlightened,  looking  beyond  the  present  privilege  of  high 
prices  which  so  swelled  their  rents,  began  to  attend  to 
suggestions  for  improving  the  soil.  It  was  in  1800  that 
we  meet  with  mention  of  the  first  trial  of  bone  manure. 
The  farmers  laughed,  and  declared  they  would  let  well 
alone,  ^nd  not  spend  their  money  and  trouble  on  new 
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devices  which  they  did  not  need :  but  the  philosophers 
were  at  work — such  a  man  as  Davy  for  one — and  tte  best 
order  of  landowners  were  willing  to  learn;  and  thus 
provision  was  made  for  future  agricultural  improvement, 
and  some  preparation  for  that  scientific  practice  of  agri- 
culture which  was  sure  to  be  rendered  necessary,  sooner 
or  later,  by  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  more  en- 
lightened manufacturing  to  the  less  enlightened  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  century,  1 0,000  acres  of  raw,  newly- 
enclosed  arable  and  pasture  land  would  support  4,327 
persons ;  while,  thirty-five  years  later,  the  same  quantity 
of  similar  land  would  maintain  5,555:  and  the  fifteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  later  date  have  wit- 
nessed a  far  more  rapid  advance  of  improvement.  It  is  a 
fact  worth  remembering  that  the  first  decided  step  in  this 
direction,  the  first  recorded  application  of  bone  dust  as  an 
introduction  to  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  was  made  in 
the  first  year  of  our  century,  while  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  were  such  as  were  then  called  **  unheard  of." 
In  1790,  Arkwright's  inventions  had  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  by  the  settiug  aside  of  his  patents.  At 
that  time  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  little 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1800,  they  reached 
nearly  to  five  millions  €aid  a  half.  This  seems  a  small 
amount  to  us  now;  but  the  rate  of  increase  during  a 
season  of  war  and  trouble  is  remarkable.  The  time  for 
flagging  under  the  burdens  and  impediments  of  war 
was  at  hand,  but  was  not  yet  foreseen  by  government. 
Br.  Cartwright's  power-loom  had  been  invented  for 
thirteen  years;  but  it  was  not  brought  into  use  till  1801. 
Even  then,  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  the  invention 
became  easy  to  use,  and  duly  profitable :  so,  in  contem- 
plating the  cotton  manufactures  at  this  period,  we  must 
remember  that  though  the  spinning  was  very  perfectly 
done,  the  handloom  weavers  had  the  weaving  business 
all  to  themselves.  We  have  no  records  which  can  make 
us  certain  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton-manufacture  at  the  opening  of  the  century.  -What 
we  do  know  is  that  the  mechanical  inventions  in  which 
Arkwright  led  the  way  have  added  a  permanent  two 
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millions  to  our  population :  and  that  by  the  improvements 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  less  than  half  the  number  of  hands 
can  deal  with  the  same  amount  of  cotton  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  The  supposition  has  been  offered 
that  the  number  of  cotton  spinners  in  1801  was  about 
27,000 :  but  this  is  little  more  than  conjecture ;  and  then, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  number  of  weavers.  But  of  the 
condition  of  this  part  of  our  industrial  population,  we  do 
know  something.  We  learn,  by  information  laid  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1833,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  a  cotton  spinner  worked  74  hours  in  a 
week ;  for  which  his  clear  earnings  were  32«.  6d.  We  have 
seen  what  was  then  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  evident  at 
a  glance  how  inferior  was  the  condition  of  an  operative 
of  that  class  then,  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, who  work  a  shorter  time,  obtain  higher  wages, 
pay  less  for  food,  and  have  the  advantage  of  this  same 
cotton  manufacture  for  cheap  and  cleanly  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  money  value  of  our  woollen  exports  in  1800  was 
about  6,000,000/. ;  that  is,  doubled  within  a  hundred 
years :  but,  as  the  price  of  wool  had  doubled  also,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manufacture  was  on  the  increase.  The 
population  of  Bradford,  in  those  days,  was  under  30,000  :  of 
Huddersfield,  under  16,000:  of  Leeds,  63,000.  The  city 
of  Norwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  bombazeen  and  camlet 
manufacture,  was  in  a  state  of  deep  depression :  and  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  the  population  scarcely 
increased  at  all.  Yet,  the  wear  of  woollen  was  much  more 
general  then  than  now,  among  the  body  of  the  people. 
Linen  fabrics  were  expensive,  and  cotton  not  yet  cheap. — 
The  linen  manufacture  was  on  the  increase ;  but  not  to  any 
striking  degree. — As  for  silk  attire,  there  were  few  out 
of  the  highest  classes  who  could  afford  more  than  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  it.  A  silk  gown  lasted  a  dozen 
years ;  and  its  purchase  was  a  serious  event  to  a  woman 
of  the  middle-class.  A  good  deal  of  silk  was  smuggled 
into  the  country ;  and  that  which  was  manufactured  at 
home  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  population  who,  while 
prizing  their  monopoly  as  their  heart's  blood,  were  yet  for 
ever  oscillating  between  high  prosperity  and  the  deepest 
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distress.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  were  modest,  middle* 
sized  towns,  when  the  century  opened  —  Birmingham 
having  under  74,000  inhabitants,  and  Sheffield  less  than 
46,000.  The  more  languid  manufactures  grew  under  the 
protraction  of  the  war,  the  heavier  became  the  taxation : 
so  that  it  requires  some  consideration  to  conceive  how 
either  capitalists  or  operatives  lived  in  such  times. 

There  was  less  expenditure  for  amusement  in  those 
days.  Travelling  was  seldom  thought  of  by  middle-class 
people,  except  for  purposes  of  business.  Middle-class 
families  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  the  country  lived 
on  for  five  or  ten  years  together,  without  a  thought  of 
stirring.  The  number  of  &at  class  out  of  London  who 
had  ever  seen  London  was  very  small.  Few  who  lived  in 
the  inland  counties  had  ever  seen  the  sea.  Mountains 
and  Lakes  were  read  and  talked  of  almost  as  Bome  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Little  money  was  spent  in  travelling. 
Scarcely  any  was  spent  on  books,  music,  or  pictures. 
Children  and  young  people  had  cheaper  schooling,  and 
less  of  it,  and  fewer  masters  than  now.  The  business  of 
living  was  done  at  home,  more  than  now ;  especially  the 
needlework,  to  the  serious  injury  of  female  health.  The 
routine  of  living,  in  orderly  families,  was  so  established 
that  it  did  not  vary  20Z.  in  amount  for  a  series  of  years. 
To  householders  of  this  order,  it  was  a  bitter  and  ex- 
asperating thing  to  see  millions  upon  millions  voted  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  lavished 
in  rewards  to  military  and  naval  officers;  the  tone 
of  government,  and  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  parlia- 
ment being  as  if  money  was  inexhaustible.  From  these 
middle-classes,  taxed  in  property  and  income,  taxed  in 
bread  and  salt,  taxed  in  the  house  over  their  heads  and 
in  the  shoes  on  their  feet,  compelled  to  take  their  children 
from  school,  and  to  lower  the  destination  of  their  sons, 
proceeded  those  deputations,  and  petitions,  and  demands 
and  outcries,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  century,  that  the 
King  would  "dismiss  his  weak  and  wicked  ministers." 
Such  sufferers  did  not  miuce  matters  in  those  days,  nor 
choose  their  terms  with  over  civility :  and  certainly,  the 
records  of  the  time  give  a  strong  and  painful  impression 
that  the  government  regarded  the    people  with  little 
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other  view  than  as  a  taxable  and  soldier-yielding  mass, 
troublesome  at  best,  but  a  nuisance  when  it  in  any  way 
moved  or  spoke.  To  statesmen,  the  State,  as  a  unit,  was 
all  in  all ;  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  find  any  evidence 
that  the  people  were  thought  of  at  all,  except  in  the  rela- 
tion of  obedience. 

As  for  the  operative  class,  their  condition  was  often 
such  as  to  make  the  student  pause,  and  ask  if  he  can  be 
reading  of  only  fifty  years  ago.  The  artisan  found  that 
since  he  began  life,  the  expenses  of  living  had  become 
fivefold  or  more.  Meat,  which  had  been  4d.  per  lb.  when 
he  married,  was  now  9d.  Butter  was  trebled  in  price, 
and  sugar  doubled,  and  malt  quadrupled,  and  poor  rate 
qiliiitupled.  The  liability  to  military  service  was  for 
ever  impending.  If  he  did  not  enrol  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  to  the  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  money,  he 
was  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  militia ;  and  he  must  go 
soldiering,  when  required,  or  pay  for  a  substitute.  And 
the  means  for  recruiting  the  regular  army  were  put  in 
force  so  variously  and  so  stringently,  that  the  wife  and 
children  lived  in  a  perpetual  dread  that  the  mechanic  or 
labourer  would,  some  way  or  another,  go  for  a  soldier. 
The  proportion  was  indeed  very  large.  Besides  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces,  of  which  the  militia  alone 
consisted  of  200,000  men  at  one  time,  the  number  of  new 
soldiers  raised  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  war  was 
208,388.  Of  these  49,000  had  been  killed,  or  had  other- 
wise died  of  their  service ;  and  76,000  had  been  sent  home 
disabled.  Out  of  the  population  of  that  time,  this  was  a 
very  serious  proportion :  and  so  plentiful  a  sprinkling  of 
maimed  and  sickly  returned  soldiers,  and  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  never  returned,  was  enough 
to  destroy  all  sense  of  domestic  security  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  They  were  told,  and  truly,  how  blessed 
their  condition  was  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  actually  laid  waste  by  the 
war.  They  were  reminded,  and  properly,  of  their  duty 
to  the  state,  and  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  con- 
tribute 'to  its  support.  All  this  was  very  true :  but  not 
the  less  did  those  who  lived  near  the  coast  dread  the 
press-gang,  and  villagers  every  where  abhor  the  recruiting 
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party.  In  merely  opening  the  Annual  Begisters  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  we  light  upon  notices  of  riots  on 
occasion  of  enrolling  the  militia,  and  burning  the  muster- 
rolls  and  books  at  market  crosses ;  of  mutiny  in  the  fleet ; 
of  addresses  to  the  King  about  the  oppressions  of  the  war 
so  tremendously  worded  as  that  magistrates  rode  in  among 
the  assemblage  to  stop  the  reading ;  and  of  one  month  (in 
1797)  in  which  "most  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom  petitioned  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of 
ministers,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  peace." — 
While  the  course  of  daily  living  was  thus  hard  to  the 
working  man,  and  his  future  precarious,  the  Law  was 
very  cruel.  The  records  of  the  Assizes  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Events  are  sickening  to  read.  The  vast  and  absurd 
variety  of  offences  for  which  men  and  women  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  score,  out  of  which  one-third  or  so 
were  really  hanged,  gives  now  an  impression  of  devilish 
levity  in  dealing  with  human  life,  and  must,  at  the  time, 
have  precluded  all  rational  conception,  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  as  to  what  Law  is — to  say  nothing  of  that  attach- 
ment to  it,  and  reverence  and  trust  in  regard  to  it,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  true  citizen  temper. 

The  general  health  was  at  a  lower  average  among  all 
these  <fistresses,  than  was  even  safe  for  a  people  who 
might,  at  any  moment,  have  to  struggle  for  their  existence. 
The  habit  of  intemperance  in  wine  was  still  prevalent 
among  gentlemen;  so  that  we  read  of  one  public  man 
after  another  whose  death  or  incapacity  was  ascribable  to 
disease  from  drinking.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  others,  are  quietly  reported  to  have 
said  this  and  that  when  they  were  drunk.  The  spirit 
decanters  were  brought  out  in  the  evenings,  in  middle 
class  houses,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  gout,  and  other 
liver  and  stomach  disorders  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
which  the  children  of  our  time  have  no  conception  of. 
During  the  scarcity,  the  diseases  of  scarcity  abounded, 
of  course.  Hundreds  ate  nettles  and  other  weeds ;  and 
without  salt,  which  was  then  taxed  16«.  per  bushel. 
Thousands  of  families  adulterated  their  bread.  More 
meat,  however,  was  eaten  by  labourers,  in  ordinary  times, 
than    now.     It  was  more  commonly  considered  a  part 
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of  their  necessary  food:  but  when  meat  averaged  9d. 
per  lb.,  as  it  did  in  1800,  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  class.  An  address  of  Dr.  Ferriar  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  Manchester  in  1800,  has  been  preserved, 
by  which  we  see,  not  only  how  ripe  was  his  wisdom  in 
sanitary  matters,  but  what  were  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  class  and  time.  It  is  now  believed  that,  at  that 
period,  the  persons  who  daily  washed  from  head  to  foot 
were  extremely  few ;  yet  Dr.  Ferriar  counsels  parents  so 
to  wash  their  children,  in  cold  water,  before  they  send 
them  to  work  in  the  morning  :  so  that  he  was  thinking  of 
others  than  infants.  He  warns  the  people  against  damp 
cellars,  broken  windows,  stagnant  air  in  back  rooms,  un- 
aired  bed-clothes,  wet  feet,  work  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  pollution  from  slaughter-houses,  and  other  foul  places. 
He  joins  with  the  warning  against  ale-house  indulgence 
one  which  appears  rather  strange — "  strolling  in  the  fields 
adjoining  to  the  town,"  which  he  seems  to  think  a  rash 
exposure  to  cold.  There  was  a  notion  abroad  at  that  time 
that  the  worst  peril  to  health  was  from  "  catching  cold," 
and  hence  the  popular  treatment  of  fever — by  heat  and 
exclusion  of  air. — The  horrors  of  small-pox  were  the  worst 
of  the  time.  Well  intended  as  was  the  introduction  of 
Inoculation,  and  great  as  were  its  benefits  to  those  properly 
submitted  to  it,  it  had  the  effect  of  enormously  increasing 
the  mortality  from  ^mall-pox.  Before,  disease  had  come 
in  a  flood,  every  few  years,  and  swept  away  thousands  like 
a  plague,  diminishing  in  the  intervals  to  a  point  almost 
below  notice.  After  the  practice  of  Inoculation  became 
extensive,  the  infection  was  kept  always  afloat.  The 
scourge  was  most  fearful  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Ninety-two  in  every  thousand  deaths  were  from 
small-pox,  in  the  last  ten  years :  and  in  all  our  streets 
and  villages  and  hospitals  were  the  blind  and  diseased  and 
disfigured  who  had  survived.  This  was  a  woe  about  to  be 
removed.  Dr.  Jenner  had  made  and  published  his  dis- 
covery ;  and  Vaccination  began  to  be  practised  in  1800. 
Whatever  improvements  may  hereafter  take  place  in 
sanitary  management,  this  date  must  always  stand  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  national  health. 

In  the  midst  of  all  other  perplexities  and  troubles, 
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however  severe,  the  condition  of  Ireland  always  remained 
the  worst — ^the  crowning  affiction  of  the  statesman.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  American  war,  Ireland  had  been  cruelly- 
neglected  as  to  her  means  of  defence,  her  protection  and 
comfort.  A  handful  of  dismounted  cavalry  and  of  invalid 
soldiery  was  sent  in  reply  to  the  request  of  port  towns 
and  populous  districts  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
defence.  The  Irish  then  very  naturally  took  measures  for 
defending  themselves  ;  and  before  the  end  of  1781,  the 
Volunteers  exhibited  a  force  of  80,000  men.  This  force 
could  now  obtain  whatever  it  pleased  to  ask :  and  it  asked 
and  obtained  the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  Irish  parliament — under  the  same  relations  to  the 
throne  as  the  English  parliament.  Superficial  observers, 
and  few  others,  hoped  that  now  all  would  go  well  in 
Ireland.  This  was  called  a  final  settlement ;  and  English 
people  asked  what  more  the  Irish  could  possibly  want. — 
They  wanted  (what  could  not  be  had)  a  faithful  parlia- 
ment ;  a  real  representation.  For  want  of  this  reality  in 
their  so-called  representation,  they  were  worse  off  after 
this  settlement  than  before.  While  the  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  had  been  stationary,  that  of  Catholics  had 
been  on  the  increase,  till,  from  being  two  to  one,  they  had 
now  become  four  to  one ;  and  yet  their  House  of  Commons 
was  returned  almost  entirely  by  the  Orange  interest.  It  was 
believed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  300  members  were 
of  the  Orange  party :  and  not  less  than  100  were  place- 
men or  pensioners  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment. Such  a  scene  of  faction  and  jobbing  has  perhaps 
never  been  witnessed  under  the  pretence  of  working  at 
legislation.  As  might  be  expected,  the  unrepresented  and 
oppressed  had  recourse  to  rebellion.  They  invited  the 
French  to  come  and  annex  them  to  France.  The  French 
came,  and  would  have  annexed  Ireland  to  France,  but  for 
a  series  of  accidents,  and  some  miscalculation  of  the  force 
required.  In  1797,  the  government  were  warned  that  an 
insurrection  was  meditated.  They  did  not  believe  it, 
though  there  were  600,000  men  banded  together  in  con- 
spiracy ;  and  the  militia  who  mounted  guard  in  Dublin, 
and  almost  every  where  else  throughout  the- island,  would 
have  let  in  the  insurgents  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
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life."  But  by  tlie  following  March,  no  one  pretended  to 
have  any  doubt  of  the  danger.  The  towns  were  nearly 
empty  of  men :  and  in  the  country,  the  cottages  were  full 
of  women  and  children  who  could  give  no  account  of  any 
men  belonging  to  them.  In  Dublin  the  name  of  every 
inhabitant  was  registered  upon  his  door;  the  walls  dis- 
played government  proclamations :  there  were  prayers  in 
the  churches  for  life  and  safety :  the  theatre  and  other 
public  exhibitions  were  closed :  the  prisons  overflowed : 
the  lawyers  in  the  Courts  and  the  members  in  the  parlia- 
ment House  were  in  military  uniform :  a  mournful  satire 
on  the  "final  settlement"  of  Ireland  by  means  of  an 
independent  legislature.  The  outbreak  was  fearful.  The 
mere  cost  of  human  life  was  not  less  than  70,000  lives,  of 
which  50,000  were  on  the  Irish  side.  And  there  was 
much  else,  besides  the  extinction  of  life,  to  make  the  Irish 
rebellion  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  painful  spectacles 
that  the  student  of  history  can  be  compelled  to  look  upon. 
As  it  was  clear  that  Ireland  could,  in  no  case,  be  more 
misgoverned  than  by  her  present  parliament,  and  it  was 
probable  that  a  British  parliament,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, both  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  would  give  the 
people  some  better  chance  of  improving  their  state  than 
they  had  at  present,  the  proposal  to  unite  the  legislatures 
gained  adherents  from  this  time  forward,  till  the  proposi- 
tion becanje  affirmed  by  the  London  parliament  in  1799. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  sanguine  about  this  being  the  shortest  and 
easiest  method  of  emancipating  the  Catholics :  and  he 
allowed  this  view  so  far  to  influence  his  conversation  and 
conduct  as  that  the  Catholics  believed  him  pledged  to  pro- 
cure their  emancipation,  if  they  assisted  in  carrying  the 
Union :  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  King's  declaration  that 
he  would  favour  the  Union  if  it  conduced  to  the  stability 
of  the  Church:  if  otherwi.se,  not.  The  King  was,  pro- 
bably, told  that  all  fear  of  Catholic  ascendancy  was  put 
an  end  to  by  bringing  the  Irish  representation  into  a 
really  supreme  parliament;  while  the  Catholics  might 
reasonably  hope  that  their  numerical  superiority  must 
become  understood  and  recognized  when  the  obstruction 
of  the  Protestant  legislature  in  Dublin  was  done  away. 
However    this  might  be,  there  was  a   mistake.      The 
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Catholics  believed  themselves  to  be  consenting  to  the 
Union  on  a  vital  condition  which  was  not  fulfilled ;  and 
thus,  as  we  shall  see,  did  the  Union  turn  out  to  be  no 
more  of  a  "final  settlement"  of  Ireland  than  any  pre- 
ceding arrangement. 

Imputations  of  other  kinds  of  inducement,  charges  of 
"  profligacy  and  corruption,"  were  freely  thrown  out  in 
the  Irish  parliament-house  and  elsewhere,  in  the  first 
months  of  1800 :  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  calmest 
approvers  of  the  Irish  Union  have  been  observed  to  make 
reservations  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  to  the  measure  was  obtained.  Perhaps  there 
was  secret  corruption :  but  it  seems  also  probable  that  the 
surprising  change  of  mind  manifested  by  the  Dublin 
parliament  between  the  sessions  of  1799  and  1800  might 
suggest  suspicions  of  bribery,  while  in  fact  the  mem^rs 
were  only  exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  passion, 
short-sightedness,  and  consequent  fluctuation,  which  too 
often  characterized  their  proceedings.  In  1799,  the  Irish 
parliament  assented  to  the  English  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Union  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.  In  the  next  year,  the  majorities  on  the  same  side 
were  large ;  and  in  March,  the  two  Houses  agreed  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  assenting  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure.  Some  members  of  both  Houses,  on  both  sides 
the  Channel,  implored  the  government  to  granj  such  delay 
as  should  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  real  feelings 
of  the  Irish  nation  on  the  subject :  but  this  was  refused 
by  overwhelming  majorities  ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1800. 

By  this  act.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  henceforth 
to  constitute  one  kingdom,  and  to  be  called  "  The  United 
Kingdom"  accordingly.  There  was  to  be  one  parliament : 
and  in  this  parliament  the  spiritual  peers  of  Ireland,  and 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers 
of  Ireland,  were  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  one 
hundred  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Pro- 
testant churches  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  united. 
The  two  countries  were  to  be  on  equal  terms  as  regarded 
trade  and  navigation,  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
The  laws  and  courts  of  both  kingdoms  were  to  remain 
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unaltered.  From  the  date  of  the  Union,  all  Acts  of  Par- 
liament were  to  extend  to  Ireland,  unless  special  exception 
were  made.  The  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  was 
to  be  the  same  as  heretofore  to  the  two  kingdoms.  It 
was  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1800,  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment met  for  the  last  time;  and  there  is  something 
affecting  to  those  who  have  lived  to  watch  the  course  of 
Irish  affairs,  in  reading,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  the 
happy  anticipations  of  the  Viceroy,  that,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  these  united  kingdoms 
would  remain,  in  all  future  ages,  the  fairest  monument  of 
the  reign  in  which  their  union  took  place.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  and  of  the  century,  the  King  closed  the 
last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  was  now 
to  become  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  occasion  was 
indeed  a  mere  adjournment  for  three  weeks,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  in  the  midst  of  the  business  which  at  the 
time  chiefly  occupied  the  King's  mind,  and  which  he  was 
impatient  for  the  legislature  to  resume — the  passing  of 
measures  restrictive  on  the  use  of  flour,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity.  Early  in  the  year,  a  bill  had  passed  which 
forbade  the  sale  of  bread  that  had  been  baked  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Next,  laws  were  made  which  be- 
stowed bounties  on  the  importation  of  com  and  of  fish ; 
subjected  millers  to  supervision  by  the  excise,  and  to  a 
legal  rate  of  profits ;  and  stopped  the  distilleries,  to  save 
the  barley.  Other  measures  of  the  same  tendency  were 
so  interesting  to  the  King  and  Ministry,  that  we  find  no 
mention  in  the  royal  speech  of  the  mighty  event  which  was 
now  to  take  place,  except  in  a  parenthetical  kind  of  way 
— as  a  reason  why  there  must  be  some  delay  about  the 
Bread  Bills,  but  no  reason  for  the  delay  being  a  long  one. 
But  that  the  speech  stands  before  our  eyes  complete  in 
the  records  of  the  time,  we  could  hardly  believe  that  such 
could  be  the  close  of  the  series  of  British  parliaments,  on 
the  eve  of  the  admission  of  the  great  Irish  element. 

While  there  were  some  who  objected  to  the  Union  alto- 
gether, as  abolishing  the  nationality  of  Ireland,  and  who 
were  convinced  that  nothing  but  British  force  and  minis- 
terial corruption  could  have  carried  the  measure,  there 
were  other  Irish  patriots  who  entered  protests  against  the 
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incompleteness  of  the  change.  They  would  have  had  the 
Viceroyalty  abolished ;  and  also  all  custom-houses  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Irish  Channel;  and  they  would 
have  transferred  their  two  Houses  of  Parliament  complete 
into  the  British  Legislature.  The  King  thought  the 
Viceroyalty  might  be  abolished :  and  probably  every  one 
now  wishes  there  had  been  free  trade,  from  the  beginning, 
between  the  two  countries :  but,  as  for  other  points,  the 
political  fusion  must  stop  somewhere,  if  the  Irish  were  to 
preserve  anything  distinctive  at  all,  or  to  enter  into  the 
Union  with  any  good  will :  and  it  is,  in  such  cases,  for  an 
after  time  to  perceive  and  decide  where  the  fusion  should 
stop.  As  will  presently  appear,  there  was  something 
more  pressing  than  this  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
which  made  the  subject  of  the  Union  the  bitterest  and  the 
most  disastrous  that  filled  the  minds  of  our  statesmen  for 
a  long  course  of  years. 

It  IS  common  to  us  to  hear  and  to  say  that  the  temper 
of  the  times,  fifty  years  ago,  was  warlike,  though,  in  fact, 
the  people  were  beginning  to  have,  and  to  express,  a 
passionate  desire  for  peace.  To  say  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  was  warlike  gives  no  idea,  to  us  who  can 
scarcely  remember  war  times,  of  the  spirit  of  violence, 
and  the  barbaric  habits  of  thought  and  life,  which  then 
prevailed.  Everything  seems,  in  the  records,  to  have 
suffered  a  war  change.  The  gravest  annalists,  the  most 
educated  public  men,  called  the  First  Consul  **  the  Cor- 
sican  murderer,"  and  so  forth,  through  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  abuse.  Nelson's  first  precept  of  professional  mora- 
lity was  to  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  would  the  devil, 
(xovemment  rule  took  the  form  of  coercion ;  and  popular 
discontent  that  of  rebellion;  and  suffering  that  of  riot. 
The  passionate  order  of  crime  showed  itself  slaughterous : 
the  mean  kind  exercised  itself  in  peculation  of  military 
and  naval  provisions.  AflSiction  took  its  character  from 
the  war.  Tens  of  thousands  of  widows,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orphans,  were  weeping  or  starving  in  the 
midst  of  society;  and  among  the  starving  were  a  multi- 
tude of  the  families  of  employed  sailors,  who  were  sent  off 
on  long  voyages,  while  their  pay  was  three  or  four  years 
in  arrear.     The  mutiny,  which  spread  half  round  our 
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coasts,  was  a  natural,  almost  a  necessary  consequence. 
Because  it  was  "  suppressed,"  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
feelings  connected  with  it  were  extinguished.  In  Wilber- 
force's  Diary  we  find  an  expression  of  strong  regret  that 
"the  officers  do  not  love  the  sailors,"  such  beiug,  he 
observes,  the  consequence  of  fear  entering  into  such  a 
relation — fear  on  the  part  of  superiors.  The  sufferings 
from  bad  seasons,  again,  were  aggravated  by  a  taxation 
growing  heavier  every  year,  and  money  running  shorter 
every  day — ^all  on  account  of  the  war.  The  very  sports 
of  the  time  took  their  character  from  the  same  class  of 
influences.  The  world  went  to  see  reviews,  at  which  the 
King  (when  well)  appeared  on  horseback.  Then  there 
were  uluminations  for  victories:  and  funerals  of  pro- 
digious grandeur,  when  military  and  naval  officers  of 
eminence  were  to  be  buried  in  places  of  honour.  There 
were  presentations  of  jewelled  swords,  in  provincial  cities 
as  well  as  in  London :  and,  from  the  metropolitan  theatre 
to  the  puppet-show,  there  were  celebrations  and  repre- 
sentations of  combats  by  sea  or  land.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns  came  to  their  windows  and  doors  at  the  tramp 
of  cavalry;  ladies  presented  colours  to  regiments;  and 
children  played  at  soldiers  on  the  village  green.  Prayers 
and  thanksgivings  in  church  and  chapel — services  utterly 
confounding  now  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  time  which  has 
leisure  to  see  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  brotherly 
love — then  met  with  a  loud  response  which  had  in  it  a 
hard  tone  of  worldly  passion:  and  from  church  and 
chapel,  the  congregation  took  ^a  walk  to  see  the  Sunday 
drill.  Manufacturers  and  tradesmen  contested  vehemently 
for  army  and  navy  contracts ;  and  the  bankrupt  list  in 
the  Gazette  showed  a  large  proportion  of  dependents  on 
army  and  navy  contractors  vho  could  not  get  paid.  If 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  time  took  their  character 
from  the  war,  there  was  a  fully  corresponding  mani- 
festation of  virtue.  From  Pitt  at  the  head,  down  to 
the  humblest  peasant  or  the  most  timid  woman  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  kingdom,  all  who  were  worthy  were 
animated  by  the  appeals  of  the  times,  and  magnanimity 
came  out  in  all  directions.  The  courage  was  not  only  in 
the  Nelsons  and  the  Wellesleys :  it  was  in  the  soul  of  the 
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sailor's  love,  and  tlie  grey-haired  father  of  the  soldier, 
when  their  hearts  beat  at  the  thought  of  battle  and  the 
threat  of  invasion.  The  self-denial  was  found  all  abroad, 
from  the  Pitt  who  could  respectfully  support  an  Addington 
Ministry,  and  a  Wilberforce  who  curtailed  his  luxuries, 
and  exceeded  his  income  by  3,000Z.  in  one  year,  to  feed 
the  poor  in  the  scarcity,  down  to  the  sister  who  dismissed 
her  brother  to  the  wars  with  a  smile,  and  the  operative 
who  worked  extra  hours  when  he  should  have  slept — ^all 
sustained  alike  by  the  thought  'that  they  were  obeying 
a  call  of  their  country.  It  was  a  phase  of  the  national 
life  which  should  be  preserved  in  vivid  representation, 
for  its  own  value,  as  well  as  because  it  may  be  a  curious 
spectacle  to  a  future  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Mr.  Pitt— Tbe  Catholic  Question  in  the  Cabinet— Proposed  Change  of 
MlDistry — ^IllDeasof  the  King — The  Northern  Confederacy — ^English 
Fleet  in  the  Baltic — Battle  of  Copenhagen — ^Armistice— Pacific 
Couvention—Expedition  to  Egypt — Battle  of  Abookeer — Death  of 
Aberoromby— French  Evacuation  of  Egypt— Mr.  Pitt's  Resignation 
— ^Mr.  Addington  —  Peace  Negotiations  —  Preliminaries  signed  — 
Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens— Definitive  Treaty  signed— {1801-2.] 

The  first  days  of  the  new  century — ^not  tbe  first  years  or 
months,  but  the  first  days — ^present  a  picture  of  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  statesmanship,  which  will  make 
it  a  wonder  through  all  historic  time  that  the  British 
nation  preserved  its  place  in  the  world.  After  putting 
together  the  facts  yielded  by  the  various  records  of  the 
time,  and  thus  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  intrigues,  the 
selfishness,  the  ignorance,  the  foolishness,  the  mutual 
deceit  and  misunderstandings,  of  the  parties  on  and  about 
the  throne,  the  student  of  history  draws  a  long  breath  of 
thankfulness  and  surprise  that  the  nation  should  have 
escaped  falling  into  a  political  chaos,  and  thus  becoming 
an  easy  prey  to  foreign  foes.  Some  parts  of  the  story 
remain  obscure ;  but  the  greater  portion  has  of  late  become 
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sufficiently  clear  to  explain  and  justify  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  exclamation  in  soliloquy, "  We  forget  the  host  of 
enemies  close  upon  us,  and  everybody's  mind  thinks  on 
one  object  only,  unmindful  that  all  they  are  contending 
about  may  vanish  and  disappear  if  we  are  subdued  by 
France." 

The  chief  obscurity  is  how  such  things  as  are  now  to 
be  disclosed  could  happen  under  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  mystery  of  the  particulars  of  his  conduct 
must  remain :  but  a  careful  study  of  the  men  involved 
with  him  seems  to  yield  a  general  impression  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  chief  fault  was  an  undue  self-reliance,  leading  him 
to  a  careless  treatment  of  the  King,  a  want  of  considera- 
tion to  his  colleagues,  and  a  too  easy  trust  that  he  could 
manage  difficulties  as  they  arose,  by  means  of  resources 
which  had  never  yet  failed  him.  His  temper  was  so 
sanguine  as  to  impair  his  sagacity  throughout  his  whole 
career.  He  was  always  found  trusting  our  allies  abroad 
— not  only  their  good  faith  and  ability,  but  their  good 
fortune.  He  was  always  found  expecting  that  the 
Austrians  would  defeat  Napoleon  in  the  next  battle; 
believing  that  the  plan  of  every  campaign  was  admirable 
and  inexpugnable;  immoveably  convinced  that  what  he 
considered  the  right  must  prevail — not  only  in  the  long 
run,  but  at  every  step.  If  his  fortitude  of  soul  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  had  not  incessantly  overborne  his  imper- 
fection of  judgment,  his  career  must  have  ended  very 
early ;  for  his  failures  were  incessant.  Such  a  repetition 
of  failures  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  any  man 
whose  personal  greatness  and  sweetness  did  not  overbear 
other  people's  faculties  as  much  as  his  own.  If  it  is 
impossible  now  to  read  his  private  letters,  written  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  his  official  adversities,  without  a  throb- 
bing of  the  heart  at  the  calm  fortitude  and  indomitable 
hopefulness  of  their  tone,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how 
overpowering  was  the  influence  of  these  qualities  over 
the  minds  of  the  small  men,  and  the  superficial  men, 
and  the  congenial  men,  and  the  affectionate  idolaters,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  If  any  of  these  doubted 
whether  the  Austrians  would  win  the  next  battle,  it  was 
not  till  they  went  home  and  sank  into  themselves ;  and 
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then  they  did  not  tell  him  bo.  If  any  of  them  feared 
Napoleon  more  than  they  trusted  plans  of  a  campaign,  it 
-was  not  while  his  bright  eye  was  upon  them,  and  his 
eloquence  of  hope  was  filling  their  ears :  and  when  they 
relapsed  into  dread,  they  did  not  tell  him  so.  The 
restless,  suspicions,  worrying,  obstinate,  ignorant  mind 
of  the  half-insane  King  was  laid  at  rest  for  the  hour  when 
they  were  together;  and  the  charm  which  invested  the 
minister  made  him  for  those  hours  the  sovereign  over  his 
master.  It  was  no  wonder  that  all  this  did  him  harm, 
and  tended  to  impair  still  further  his  already  weak 
sagacity.  When  he  carried  his  accustomed  methods  into 
the  conduct  of  critical  affairs  of  domestic  politics,  it  could 
not  be  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  find  himself 
involved  in  some  tremendous  difficulty.  He  was  always 
kept  in  the  dark  about  one  thing  or  another  that  it  was 
important  for  him  to  know.  Nobody  ever  hinted  to  him 
that  he  was  wrong :  nobody  ever  called  him  to  account : 
there  were  none  but  party  foes  to  show  him  the  other 
side  of  any  question.  Holding  his  head  high  above  the 
jobbers  and  self-seekers  about  him,  and  never  looking 
down  into  their  dirty  tricks,  or  giving  ear  to  their  selfish 
cravings,  except  to  get  rid  of  them  by  gratifying  them 
— too  easily,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  heedless  contempt; 
resorting  for  sympathy  and  counsel  to  the  best  of  his 
friends,  and  then  finding  little  but  open-hearted  idolatry, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  unguarded,  over-confident, 
and  virtually,  though  not  consciously,  despotic.  Des- 
potic he  was  throughout.  His  comrades,  including  the 
king,  revelled  in  the  despotism,  on  account  of  its  charm. 
The  suffering  people  felt  the  worst  of  the  despotism 
without  any  of  the  charm.  While  this  host  of  sufferers 
was  growing  restless  under  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
and  some  of  them  frantic  under  the  repression  of  their 
civil  liberties ;  while  the  Northern  Powers  were  banding 
against  us,  to  cut  off  our  commerce  and  humble  our 
laval  pride ;  while  Napoleon  was  marshalling  his  500,000 
joldiers  on  their  coast,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  from 
)ur  cliffs  on  a  sunny  day ;  while  the  frame  of  the  great 
ainister  was  wearing  down  under  the  secret  griefs  and 
aortifications  which  he  never  breathed  to    human  ear, 
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lie  involved  LimBelf  by  Liji  constitutional  and  habitual 
faults  in  a  fog  of  difficulty,  which  darkened  the  opening 
of  the  new  century,  and  poisoned  his  peace  and  his  life. 
He  scarcely  abated  the  loftiness  of  his  carriage  in  the 
midst  of  it:  he  manifested  a  higher  magnanimity  than 
ever  before:  his  patience  and  genldeness  almost  intoxi- 
cated the  moral  sense  of  his  adorers :  he  seemed  to  forget 
all  cares  in  reading  Aristophanes  and  reciting  Horace  or 
Lucan  with  his  young  friend  Canning  under  the  trees  at 
sunset,  or  kept  together  parties  of  Mends — ladies,  children, 
and  all — ^round  the  fireside  till  past  midnight,  by  his  flow 
of  rich  discourse ;  but  his  spirit  was  breaking.  He  had 
learned  what  fear  was :  and  it  was  a  fear  which  brought 
remorse  with  it.  No  remorse  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
War ;  no  remorse  for  the  woes  of  widows  and  orphans ;  no 
remorse  for  having  overborne  the  Englishman's  liberty 
of  speech  and  political  action.  About  these  things  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  sensibility.  He  had  no  popular 
sympathies ;  though  he  certainly  would  have  had,  if  the 

ale  had  ever  come  before  his  eyes,  or  he  had  had  that 
faculty  of  imagination  which  might  have  brought 
them  before  the  eye  of  his  mind.  To  him  the  people 
were  an  abstraction ;  and  he  had  no  turn  for  abstractions. 
The  nearest  approach  he  made  to  entertaining  abstrac- 
tions was  in  acting  for  the  national  glory  and  inter- 
national duty.  His  view  was  probably  right  as  far  as  it 
went:  but  it  was  imperfect — so  imperfect,  that  he  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  such  a  place  as  he  held,  in  such 
times.  His  remorse  was  for  nothing  of  this  kind ;  but  for 
his  having  done  that  which  caused  a  return  of  the 
King's  insanity,  and,  by  that  consequence,  compelled  him 
to  break  faith  with  the  Catholics.  He  always  denied — 
and  everybody  believes  him — ^that  any  express  pledge 
was  given  to  the  Catholics :  but  nobody  denies  that  those 
of  them  who  agreed  to  the  Union  did  so  under  an  autho- 
rized expectation  that  they  might  send  representatives 
out  of  their  own  body  to  Parliament.  This  expectation 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  disappoint.  He  was  not  one 
to  acknowledge  the  effect  upon  himself  of  such  a  difficulty 
as  had  arisen  through  his  means :  but  all  who  loved 
him  immediately  saw,  and  those  who  opposed  him  soon 
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learned,  that  the  peace  of  his  mind  and  the  brilKancy  of 
his  life  were  oyershadowed.  But  a  short  term  of  life  re- 
mained: and  that  had  much  bitterness  in  it — so  much 
that  it  was  truly  a  bitterness  unto  death.  He  died 
broken-hearted. 

What  he  had  now  done  was  this: — In  January  1799, 
he  declared,  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  that  no  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  Test  Acts  until  "  the  conduct  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  government  to  admit  them  to  further  privileges,  and 
until  the  temper  of  the  times  should  be  favourable  to  such 
a  measure."  As  months  passed  on,  however,  the  minister 
saw  more  and  more  clearly  how  harmless  such  a  proportion 
of  Catholics  as  could  be  sent  from  Ireland  would  be  in  the 
British  parliament,  though  their  vast  preponderance  in 
their  own  island  had  prevented  all  thoughts  of  admitting 
them  there  to  legislative  offices.  Mr.  Windham,  Lord  Gren- 
yiUe,  and  many  others  of  Mr.  Pitt's  habitual  associates, 
agreed  with  him  in  this;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  often 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  discussed  the  securities  which 
might  be  deemed  sufficient,  till  they  became  so  familiarized 
wifii  the  subject  as  to  grow  careless  and  indiscreet.  The 
Catholics  knew  what  they  were  thinking  about,  and  the 
King  did  not.  That  is,  the  King  knew  something  of  his 
minister's  opinion,  from  conversation  with  him  in  an 
ordinary  way :  but  Mr.  Pitt  neglected  to  give  the  due 
official  intimation  to  the  King,  when  the  subject  of  ad- 
mitting Catholics  to  parliament  became  one  of  official 
discussion.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King 
was  told  by  Lord  Spencer  that  the  subject  had  been  under 
consideration  so  far  back  as  the  preceding  August,  he  was 
deeply  oflFended.  This  disrespectful  careles^jness  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  a  fair  occasion  for  self-seekers  and  enviers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  minister's  neglect,  and  the  Sovereign's 
weaknesses.  Lord  Auckland  seems  to  have  made  the  Srst 
move — ^he  who,  after  these  efforts  to  displace  Mr.  Pitt, 
mentioned  himself  as  thought  of  for  Prime  Minister,  but 
who  remained  only  a  joint  holder  of  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General with  Lord  Charles  Spencer.  He  and  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  wrought  together  in  the 
autumn,  with  deep  secrecy :  but  such  secrets  cannot  for 
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ever  be  hidden :  and  the  transaction  is  now  well  under- 
stood. In  September,  the  Chancellor  called  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  plan  for 
Catholic  emancipation  at  that  time  in  discussion  among 
the  ministers.  Finding  the  Duke  favourable  to  the 
measure,  he  proposed  to  leave  with  him  a  paper  he  had 
written,  setting  forth  the  anti-catholic  view.  This  paper 
reached  the  King  on  the  13th  of  December.  Meantime, 
and  in  concert  with  this  action  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Auckland,  also  a  member  of  the  Administration,  wrote 
{with  strong  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  regarded  himself) 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  telling 
him  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  inform  him  that  a 
measure  was  in  contemplation  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
(.^nrch ;  and  to  suggest  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty,  as 
Primate,  to  lay  warnings  before  the  King.  The  Arch- 
bishop consulted  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  then  wrote  the  desired  warning  to  the 
King,  who  was  at  Weymouth  at  that  time.  The  King 
wrote  a  long  remonstrance  to  his  minister,  which  not  only 
showed,  but  avowed,  that  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 
After  this,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  King  was 
kept  in  the  dark  later  than  the  autumn :  but  there  was 
still  no  fluch  official  communication  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  required:  and  the  effect  of  the  consequent 
irritation  on  the  weak  brain  of  the  old  man  could  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  to  anybody. 

In  September,  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  the  young  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  brought  over  the  scheme  for  Catholic 
emancipation  which  was  considered  the  best :  and  if,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  this  was  the  "the  plan  of 

Lord  C ,"  which  is  freely  handled  in  the  Chancellor's 

paper,  the  King  must  have  known  all  about  it  at  least 
for  some  weeks  :  yet,  at  the  levee  on  the  28th  of  January, 
the  day  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  laid  the  matter  before  him,  the 
King  said  to  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
"What  is  this  that  this  young  lord  has  brought  over, 
which  they  are  going  to  throw  at  my  head?  I  shall 
reckon  any  man  my  personal  enemy  "  Tand  this  he  said 
also  to  Mr.  Windham  on  the  same  day)  "who  proposes 
any  such  measure.     The  most  Jacobinical  thing  I  ever 
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heard  of."  Dundas's  answer  was,  "  You  will  find  among 
those  who  are  friendly  to  that  measure  some  whom  yon 
never  supposed  your  enemies." — The  next  day,  January 
29th,  after  Mr.  Addington  had  been  re-chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  and  while  the  swearing-in  of  members  was 
proceeding,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Speaker,  to  ask  his  in- 
tervention. "  I  wish  he  would,  from  himself,  open  Mr. 
Pitt's  eyes  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  agitating  this 
improper  question,  which  may  prevent  his  ever  speaking 
to  me  on  a  subject  on  which  I  can  scarcely  keep  my 
temper,  and  also  his  giving  great  apprehension  to  every 
true  member  of  our  Church,"  &c.  It  was  not  only  his 
temper  that  the  King  could  not  keep.  His  wits  were 
going.  He  called  to  General  Garth  one  day  at  this  time, 
to  ride  up  close  to  him:  and  said  he  had  had  no  sleep 
the  last  night,  and  felt  bilious  and  unwell :  that  the 
reason  was  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  applied  to  him  to  emancipate 
the  Catholics.  On  arriving  at  Kew,  the  General  was 
desired  to  find  the  Coronation  Oath  in  the  library,  and  to 
read  it  aloud.  The  King,  as  usual,  begging  the  question 
about  the  liberty  of  the  Catholics  being  fatal  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  declared  with  vehemence  that  he  would 
rather  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door  all  through  Europe 
than  break  his  oath  by  consenting  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Addington,  whose  genius  was  not  for  correct  re- 
presentation, carried  to  the  poor  King  a  report  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  yielding,  which  filled  his  heart  with  joy  for  the 
hour.  But  before  night  the  mistake  was  discovered  by 
a  letter  arriving  from  the  Minister — calm,  unbending 
and  decisive  as  to  his  opinion  and  intentions  on  the  great 
question.  This  was  on  Saturday,  January  31st.  When 
the  Speaker  waited  on  the  King  by  appointment  that 
evening,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  command  to  undertake  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  When  he  would  have  declined,  the  King  said  to 
him,  very  earnestly, "  Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and 
ask  yourself  where  I  am  to  turn  for  support  if  you  do 
not  stand  by  me."  Mr.  Pitt's  comment,  when  his  friend 
Addington  went  to  relate  it  to  him,  was,  "  I  see  nothing 
but  ruin,  Addington,  if  you  hesitate." 

According  to  the  King's   own  account,  it  was  on  the 
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next  day,  Sunday,  February  1st,  that  Mr.  Dundas  waited 
on  him  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  him  the  minister's  view 
of  the  matter  in  dispute :  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  the  sovereign  woiQd  not  listen  to 
their  construction  of  the  oath  which  he  made  his  plea. 
When  told  that  the  engagement  related  to  the  monarch's 
executive,  and  not  his  legislative  action,  the  King  ex- 
claimed, "  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  Dundas ! " 
— On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt  sent  in  what  he  intended  to 
be  his  letter  of  resignation,  after  he  had  held  the  Premier- 
ship for  seventeen  years.  His  master's  attachment  to 
him  was  so  strong  that,  in  his  reply,  he  left  as  wide  an 
opening  as  his  troubled  mind  would  allow  for  the  minis- 
ter to  recede ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  rejoinder  was  as  unbending 
and  explicit  as  before:  and  on  the  5th,  his  resignation 
was  courteously  accepted ;  and  Mr.  Addington  proceeded  to 
attempt  to  form  an  administration.  The  work  was  diffi- 
cult :  for  the  most  capable  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  went  out 
with  him ;  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  Windham.  It  was  no  ordinary  occasion  of  changing 
the  rulers  of  the  empire.  While  inferior  men — the  self- 
seekers,  who  thought  politics  were  ordained  to  fill  their 
pockets  and  magnify  "Qieir  names — ^were  hard  to  please, 
complaining  that  an  income  of  2000Z.  a  year  was  too  little, 
and  striving  to  get  poor  relations  and  even  their  butlers 
and  valets  provided  for  in  small  offices,  better  men  all  over 
the  kingdom  saw  that  on  this  arrangement  depended 
the  allegiance  (of  the  heart,  at  least)  of  Ireland,  and  the 
mighty  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France,  and  with 
the  banded  powers  of  the  North.  The  choice  of  ministers 
was  restricted:  for  the  new  Premier  was  hedged  in 
between  the  parties  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how,  if  the  King  maintained  his  ground  about  the 
Catholic  question,  he  could  avoid  choosing  his  most 
capable  ministers  from  out  of  the  ranks  of  Opposition. 
It  would  have  been  a  hard  task  for  a  man  of  more  ability 
than  Mr.  Addington.  Mr.  Pitt's  magnanimity  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  offered  to  sustain  the  new  minister  with 
his  whole  force ;  and  it  came  to  be  presently  understood 
that  he  would  be  virtually  minister,  while  retaining  his 
independence  on  the  Catholic  question.      The   country 
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therefore  supposed  that  the  decision  was  made  for  con- 
tinned  war. 

The  King's  mind  was,  however,  too  much  disturbed  to 
subside.  On  the  6th  of  February,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Addington's  acceptance  of  office,  the  King  read  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  his  family,  asked  them  if  they  understood 
it,  and  declared,  "If  I  violate  it,  I  am  no  longer  legal 
sovereign  of  this  country,  but  it  falls  to  the  House  of 
Savoy." 

The  secret  of  the  change  of  ministry  was  now  oozing 
out,  and  causing  intense  excitement  from  its  connexion 
wiih.  the  War  question ;  and  the  public  agitation  reacted 
on  the  King.  On  the  7th,  Mr.  Addington  gave  the  cus- 
tomary dinner,  as  Speaker,  to  a  large  number  of  guests, 
who  all  secretly  knew  what  was  about  to  happen.  On 
the  8th,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successor  were  observed  to  dine 
together  without  witnesses.  On  the  9th,  all  London 
was  speculating  on  the  arrangements.  On  the  10th,  Mr. 
Addington  resigned  the  Speakership,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  a  few  days  before;  and  on  the  11th,  the 
Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Mitford,  resigning  his  office 
for  the  purpose,  succeeded  to  the  Speakership.  A  letter 
from  the  King  to  Mr.  Addington,  of  that  date,  is  clear 
and  senrible;  the  well-known  letter  which  declares  his 
opinion  that  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  would 
be  abolished  after  a  time,  though  it  was  necessary  at  first 
to  continue  it,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  system  of  Lish 
jobbing,  and  to  show  that  the  Viceroy  himself  could  only 
recommend  to  office,  while  the  real  patronage  rested  with 
the  Lnperial  government.  A  note  of  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, exulting  in  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  manifests 
strong  excitement.  On  that  day,  the  12th,  some  mortifica- 
tion occurred  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Canning,  then  a 
rising  young  man  whom  the  new  Minister  would  have 
been  glad  to  retain  on  account  of  his  brilliant  abilities. 
Mr.  Pitt  urged  his  young  friend  to  remain :  but  it  was 
Canning  who  had  urged  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  yield  the  point  on 
which  he  went  out  of  office,  saying  that  for  three  years 
past  so  many  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  King's 
prejudices,  and  so  many  important  measures  overruled  by 
them,  that  the  government  was  materially  weakened; 
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and  it  was  high,  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  evil  influences  which  swayed  the  King. 
Resigning  for  such  reasons  as  these,  Mr.  Canning  was  a 
great  loss.  The  first  hint  we  find  of  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  Addington's  incapacity  for  his  new  position  is  in  Mr. 
Canning's  promise  to  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  laugh  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Premier.  Lord  Malmesbury  already  saw 
the  hollowness  of  the  state  of  things,  when  such  "  sneer- 
ing "  went  on  in  private,  while  public  professions  of  sup- 
port were  made  which  seem  to  justify  the  poor  King's 
almost  ludicrous  reliance  on  his  obsequious  new  minister. 
On  the  13th,  we  find  the  King  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  led  on  to  his  "  rash  step  "  of  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  that  "  his  own  good  heart " 
now  impelled  him  to  make  reparation  in  the  form  of 
support  of  his  successor.  On  the  same  day,  the  King 
remained  long  in  church,  as  it  was  the  day  appointed  for 
a  general  fast.  He  caught  cold ;  and  the  next  day  wrote 
letters  which  show  hurry  and  excitement.  "  God  forbid 
he  should  be  ill  I "  writes  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  17th. 
It  was  a  most  critical  point  of  time.  Lord  Colchester's 
diary  reports  that  he  never  saw  more  trepidation  in  the 
House — more  anxiety  and  concern  on  the  ministerial  side, 
or  more  eagerness  in  the  opposition.  And  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  resigned.  The  painful  interview  with  him  was  im- 
pending when  the  King  was  taken  ill.  On  the  18th,  the 
King  was  observed  to  talk  very  loud,  and  it  became  known 
that  he  had  for  some  time  used  violent  expressions  about 
the  CathoUc  question,  saying  that  it  might  bring  the 
advocates  of  emancipation  to  the  gibbet.  Li  a  few  hours 
more,  his  madness  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  the  im- 
mediate occasion  was  so  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  recovered 
the  shock.  On  the  23rd,  the  poor  King  said,  after  some 
hours  of  moody  silence,  "  I  am  better  now,  but  I  will  re- 
main true  to  the  Church."  No  wonder  Mr.  Pitt  was  ill 
too ;  "  very  unwell — ^much  shaken — gouty  and  nervous." 
The  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  matter  more  easily.  While 
his  father's  derangement  was  filling  all  minds  with  concern 
and  dismay,  he  went  to  a  concert  at  Lady  Hamilton's,  and 
there  said  aloud  to  Calonne,  the  French  ex-minister, "  Have 
you  heard  that  my  father  is  as  mad  as  ever  ?  "     Such  was 
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the  Prince  who  must  be  Eegent,  if  the  illness  continued ; 
and  it  was  another  heavy  anxiety  to  Mr.  Pitt.  There  was 
worse  to  come,  however.  That  which  finally  broke  his 
spirit  about  the  Catholic  question,  and  made  him  surrender 
«dl  care  for  his  political  honour  on  that  pressing  subject, 
was  a  message  from  the  King,  sent  by  his  physician  in  the 
first  week  of  March.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  King  to  Dr. 
Willis,  "  I  am  now  quite  well ;  quite  recovered  Jrom  my 
iUness;  but  what  "has  he  not  to  answer  for  who  is  the 
cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all  ?  "  Hard  and  unreason- 
able as  now  appears  this  punishment  of  a  statesman  for  a 
sincere  and  inevitable  conviction — or,  at  most,  for  some 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  topic — it  was  too 
much  for  the  courage  of  one  already  so  shaken.  Mr.  Pitt 
wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  King,  and  pledged  himself 
never  to  stir  the  subject  more. 

The  King  was,  however,  not  so  well  as  he  himself  be- 
lieved. For  several  weeks  afterwards  we  find  notices  of 
his  being  indiscreet,  sentimental,  and  restless;  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  insinuating  that  he  was  completely 
deranged ;  of  acute  observers  fearing  that  he  would  sink 
into  fatuity;  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses  appearing 
with  swollen  eyes  and  depressed  countenances.  And 
already,  throughout  this  month  of  March,  the  new 
Premier — actually  not  yet  in  office,  because  Mr.  Pitt  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  resigning  the  seals — was  planning 
a  Peace,  though  no  one  could  conceive  how  the  venture 
was  to  be  made  of  mentioning  it  to  the  King.  When 
onoe  Mr.  Pitt  had  yielded  the  Catholic  question,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue 
minister :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  King  that  he  should;  and  the  wish  also  of 
all  who  feared  a  hasty  and  inglorious  peace,  such  as  the 
new  Premier  showed  a  disposition  to  make.  But  Mr.. 
Addington,  though  he  had  so  lately  declared  himself  to 
be  "  a  mere  locum  tenens  for  Mr.  Pitt,"  now  showed  an  in- 
disposition to  go  out ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  quite  as  reluctant 
to  come  in.  He  was  enfeebled  and  subdued  for  the  time 
— ^wanted  to  go  into  the  country  and  be  quiet — and  even 
encouraged  Mr.  Addington  to  make  Peace,  declaring — 
what  was  indeed  true,  and  had  been  true  for  years  past — 
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that  the  finances  of  the  country  required  it.  After  this, 
tjie  Premier  was  so  bent  on  peace  that  grave  apprehensions 
were  entertained  about  the  sacrifices  that  he  would  make 
for  the  sake  of  it :  and  some  even  hoped,  as  a  last  chance 
for  the  national  dignity,  that  Napoleon  would  assume  his 
most  overbearing  manner ;  a  manner  too  overbearing  to 
be  tolerated  even  by  an  abject  minister,  and  an  exhausted 
people.  Before  March  was  out,  the  court  ladies  were 
enabled  to  whisper  that  the  Cape,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltcor 
— which  Lord  St.  Vincent  declared  to  be  of  no  value — 
were  to  be  given  up.  Others  supposed  that  some  mark 
of  complaisance  to  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Eussia  would  be 
required;  that  absurd  tyrant  whom  all  the  world  was 
beginning  to  conclude  to  be  crazy.  In  February,  Paul 
had  ordered  his  cruisers  to  take  all  ships  going  to  Eiigland. 
In  March,  he  was  moody  and  savage  about  England,  and 
sequestrating  British  property  as  fast  as  he  could  lay 
hands  on  it,  in  prosecution  of  the  quarrel  about  the  right 
of  search  claimed  and  exercised  by  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  supply  of  naval  stores  to  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy — the  Northern  Powers  all,  at  that  time,  leaning 
towards  France.  The  hungry  people  within  our  island, 
suffering  under  an  infliction  of  scarcity  of  several  years' 
duration,  dreaded  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  com  from  thence.  Before 
the  middle  of  March,  a  fleet  was  sent,  under  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  to  back  what  was  to  be  said  by  our 
representatives  at  the  Northern  Courts  about  the  late  treat- 
ment of  the  British  in  their  ports,  and  on  their  seas :  and 
events  occurred,  even  before  the  month  was  out,  which 
settled  the  points  of  what  the  behaviour  of  the  English 
should  be  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  what  access  they 
should  have  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  preceding  December,  Paul  had  issued  a  challenge 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  single  combat  with  him,  each  being  attended  by  his 
Prime  Minister.  To  the  English,  the  idea  of  their  stout, 
elderly  sovereign  engaging  in  such  a  combat,  within 
closed  lists,  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  squire,  was  so  ludicrous, 
that  it  settled  with  them  the  question  of  the  Emperor's 
sanity.    A  succession  of  whims,  some  of  humour  and  some 
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of  cruelty,  kept  up  the  impression.  As  the  spring  opened, 
his  family  became  wretched,  his  subjects  in  despair,  his 
enemies  and  allies  perplexed  and  annoyed.  As  for  him- 
self, he  grew  suspicious  and  alarmed ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  he  had  lived  another  day  or  two,  he  would  have 
shut  up  his  own  sons  in  a  fortress.  On  the  night  of  the 
2l8t  of  March,  ten  persons,  who  had  resolved  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  put  an  end  to,  by  coercing  the 
Emperor,  or  worse,  supped  together,  and  drank  freely. 
It  is  thought  that  they  did  not  intend  to  murder  him 
when  they  went  to  his  room :  but  he  was  dead  before 
they  left  it.  The  Empress  Dowager  was  the  only  person 
who  seemed  to  reprobate  and  resent  the  act.  The  next 
morning,  the  people  were  seen  embracing  in  the  streets, 
and  shedding  tears  of  joy :  and  the  intimations  to  foreign 
courts  that  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  had  deprived  Eussia  of 
her  sovereign  were  received  without  any  show  of  regret 
elsewhere  than  in  London. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
British  fleet  bound  for  the  Baltic  was  preparing  to  venture 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  in  order  to  seek  a  remedy  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  failure  of  our  negotiations  there. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  hesitating  whether  to  proceed 
by  the  Sound,  under  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle,  or 
ronnd  by  the  Belt,  Nelson,  the  second  in  command,  said, 
"Let  it  be  by  the  Sound,  or  the  Belt,  or  any  way;  only 
lose  not  an  hour."  By  the  Sound  they  went*  at  last — on 
the  30th  of  March — before  the  death  of  Paul  was  known 
abroad.  The  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle  did  no  harm,  as 
no  attack  was  made  from  the  other  shore,  and  the  British 
fleet  passed  safely  within  a  mile  of  the  Swedish  coast. 
This  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  accom- 
panied by  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  The  force  of  the 
nostile  allies  was  much  larger — ^numbering  forty  sail  of 
the  line  or  more ;  but  everybody  knew  that  the  higher 
naval  skill  of  the  British,  and  the  union  of  their  fleet  under 
one  command,  must  largely  compensate  for  inferiority 
of  force.  When  the  time  for  attack  was  come.  Nelson 
offered  to  go  into  action  with  ten  ships  of  the  line.  His 
admiral  gave  him  twelve,  remaining  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound  with  the  rest.     The  channel  was  narrow  and  intri- 
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cate,  and  the  Danes  had  removed  all  the  bnoys :  but  this 
was  not  an  obstacle  which  could  deter  Nelson.  He  had 
the  channel  sounded,  and  new  buoys  placed,  by  daily  and 
nightly  diligence,  till  on  the  1st  of  April  his  ships  were 
ranged  off  the  end  of  the  shoal  in  front  of  Copenhagen, 
ready  to  advance  the  remaining  two  leagues  as  soon  as  the 
wind  should  serve.  The  next  morning,  the  wind  was  fair ; 
but  the  pilots  showed  themselves  unfit  for  their  office. 
Nelson  always  afterwards  said  that  it  was  the  unequalled 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  which  made  the  glory  of  the 
victory  of  Copenhagen.  The  master  of  one  of  the  English 
vessels,  Mr.'  Bryerly,  undertook  to  lead  the  fleet,  and 
removed  from  the  Bellona  to  the  Edgar  for  the  purpose. 
By  10  o'clock  the  action  began.  The  difficulties  were 
many  and  great ;  and  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  ships 
presently  grounded.  The  indecision  and  delays  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  had  throughout  been  very  trying  to  Nelson, 
who  felt  that  on  the  immediate  action  of  this  fleet  de- 
pended the  issue  of  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Northern  Powers.  If  the  Baltic  allies  could  be 
humbled  at  the  outset  of  hostilities,  war  might  be  extin- 
guished on  one  side,  and  our  prospects  much  improved  on 
the  other ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy was  instigated  by  France.  Seeing  this,  Nelson 
had  found  it  hard  to  bear  the  loss  of  time,  and  appearance 
of  weakness  caused  by  the  indecision  of  his  superior 
officer :  but  he  had  more  to  bear  this  day.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours,  when  the  exterior  defences  of  the  Danes  were 
not  yet  destroyed ;  when  he  had  not  got  access  to  their 
great  ships ;  when  signals  of  distress  were  flying  from  the 
mast-heads  of  three  of  the  British  ships,  and  the  three 
which  were  sent  as  a  reinforcement  could  not  make  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  action,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  signalled  to 
discontinue  the  engagement.  Nelson  knew  that  this  would 
be  ruin,  and  felt  that  all  might  yet  be  well.  He  resolved 
to  disobey.  In  the  mood  of  sublime  jesting  which  heroes 
now  and  then  manifest  in  moments  of  exigency,  he  put  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  and  turning  towards  the  reserve, 
declared  that  he  saw  no  such  signal.  He  kept  up  his  own 
— ^that  for  close  action ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  his  comrades 
had  their  attention  so  closely  fixed  on  his  proceedings  and 
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ordei-s  as  not  to  observe  the  signal  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  It  was  so  with  all  except  "  the  gallant  good  Eiou," 
as  Nelson  called  him.  He  was  so  placed  as  to  be  compelled 
to  see  and  obey  the  order  to  retire.  As  he  unwillingly 
withdrew  his  little  squadron  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  fire- 
ships,  he  exclaimed,  "What  will  Nelson  think  of  us?" 
But  a  fatal  shot  in  a  few  moments  ended  his  anguish. 
None  of  the  other  commanders  were  aware  that  they  were 
fighting  against  orders.  Before  two  o'clock,  the  Danes 
had  nearly  ceased  firing ;  and  their  exterior  line  of  defence 
had  surrendered. 

By  assuming  victory  at  this  moment.  Nelson  obtained 
it.  The  truth  was  that  the  Danish  line  was  uninjured ; 
and  that  his  own  squadron  was  in  great  peril  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation.  He  really  was  deeply  touched, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Danes  who 
remained  on  board  the  surrendered  vessels,  who  were  fired 
upon  at  once  by  the  batteries  on  shore  and  by  the  British 
ships ;  by  the  latter  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  con- 
quered to  be  boarded  by  the  boats  of  the  British.  Nelson 
went  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  that  letter  to  the  Crown 
Prince  which  he  would  not  close  with  a  wafer,  because 
he  chose  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste.  He  called  for  a 
candle,  and  made  a  large  seal.  This  letter,  sent  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  declared  that  Vice- Admiral  Nelson  had  orders 
to  spare  Denmark  when  resistance  ceased :  that  the  line  of 
defence  had  surrendered :  but  that,  unless  the  firing  on  the 
part  of  the  Danes  was  stopped,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
bnm  his  prizes,  without  being  able  to  save  the  men,  whom 
he  had  much  rather  consider  the  brethren  than  the  foes  of 
the  British.  In  half  an  hour,  an  answering  flag  of  truce 
arrived,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  Crown  Prince  desired 
to  know  the  object  of  the  note  he  had  received.  The  reply 
was  that  humanity  was  Nelson's  object :  that  he  therefore 
consented  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended ;  that  the 
wounded  Danes  should  be  permitted  to  go  ashore;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  should  be  removed  from  the 
surrendered  vessels  before  they  were  burned.  In  conclu- 
sion, Nelson  declared  that  he  should  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  had  ever  gained,  if  it  should  lead  to  a 
reconciliation  between  England  and  Denmark.     He  now 
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turned  over  the  negotiation  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  lost 
not  a  moment  in  extricating  his  ships  from  their  perilous 
position.  His  own  vessel  and  three  more  were  aground  on 
the  shoal  for  many  hours.  As  he  left  his  ship,  he  observed 
that  he  might  be  hanged  for  fighting  against  orders ;  but 
he  did  not  care.  Twenty-four  hours*  truce  were  imme- 
diately agreed  on ;  and  this  set  him  comparatively  at  ease. 
He  went  ashore  to  confer  with  the  Crown  Prince ;  and  the 
people  received  him  with  shouts  and  thanksgivings,  on 
account  of  his  humanity  to  the  conquered.  His  plain- 
speaking  to  the  prince,  while  only  natural  to  him,  was  a 
letter  policy  than  any  other  man  could  have  adopted. 
When  asked  why  he  had  thus  forced  his  way  hither, 
and  given  battle,  he  said  it  was  to  crush  the  Northern 
Confederacy:  and  he  pointed  to  the  minister  Bemsdorf, 
who  was  present,  and  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  answerable  for  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done.  In  the.  course  of  five  days,  an  armistice 
of  fourteen  weeks  was  agreed  on — the  terms  being,  of 
course,  favourable  to  the  British,  without  any  new  inflic- 
tion on  the  Danes. 

The  first  object  now  was  to  get  away  safely.  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  proceeded  with  the  least  injured  ships,  leaving 
Nelson  to  refit  the  others  and  follow.  The  dangers  and 
delays  were  great  from  the  character  of  the  navigation : 
and  prodigious  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Baltic  allies 
when  the  British  fleet  emerged  from  the  dangerous 
channels  into  their  great  gulf.  The  Russian  fleet  was 
frozen  up  at  Bevel.  The  Swedish  squadron,  consisting 
of  only  six  ships  of  the  line,  was  at  sea;  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  went  in  search  of  it,  and  found  it. 
The  Swedes  had  no  chance,  in  the  absence  of  their  allies ; 
and  their  king  had  never  liked  the  confederacy  he  was 
compelled  to  join :  so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
an  armistice  in  that  quarter  too.  Before  the  British  fleet 
could  reach  the  Bussian,  a  messenger  from  the  Bussian 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen  overtook  Sir  Hvde  Parker, 
with  news  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  of  the  willingness  of 
his  successor,  the  yo.ung  Alexander,  to  be  at  peace  with 
England. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  thought  the  affair  now  virtually  oon- 
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eluded,  and  turned  Lomewq^irdB.  Nelson  was  again  grieved 
— grieved  at  a  precipitation  as  imprudent,  in  his  eyes,  as 
the  former  delays.  The  negotiations  with  Bussia  had 
still  to  be  transacted ;  the  wind  was  fair  for  Revel ;  and 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  fleet  should  not  remain 
in  the  Baltic,  to  keep  the  diplomatists  to  their  business, 
and  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  failure.  He  soon  had  it  all 
his  own  way.  On  the  5th  of  May,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  re- 
ceived his  recall,  and  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  full 
command. 

After  putting  a  watch  upon  the  Swedes,  he  hastened  to 
Bevel,  to  bring  the  Russians  to  a  separate  account  for  the 
injuries  which  British  subjects  and  property  had  under- 
gone from  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  Paul.  But  the 
delays  of  the  late  Commander-in-chief  had  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Russian  vessels  to  get  out,  and  repair  to  a 
safer  place,  where  they  could  be  protected  by  the  batteries 
of  Cronstadt.  Messages  of  distrust  passed  between  him 
and  the  Russian  government :  and  it  was  the  end  of  the 
month  before  the  Russian  admiral,  sent  to  sea  after  him, 
to  offer  amicable  explanations,  came  to  an  understanding 
^th  him ;  but  early  in  June,  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh 
reached  him  at  Rostock,  which  granted  all  he  wished. 
They  declared  that  all  the  persons  and  property  seized 
and  sequestrated  by  the  late  Emperor  were  ordered  to  be 
given  up ;  that  the  late  misunderstandings  were  a  matter 
of  pure  regret ;  and  that  a  visit  from  himself  would  give 
great  pleasure  at  the  Court  of  Russia.  Nelson  was  ill, 
and  had  already  applied  for  leave  to  retnm  home.  His 
&ame,  exhausted  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  previous 
service,  could  not  endure  the  climate  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
his  return  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  So  he  could  not 
accept  the  invitation  from  St.  Petersburgh,  but  returned 
home.  The  mode  of  his  return  was  characteristic.  He 
thought  it  even  now  too  soon  to  weaken  the  Baltic  fleet 
^y  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  frigate ;  and,  though  he 
•Iways  suffered  grievously  from  sea-sickness  in  a  small 
vessel,  he  chose  to  come  home  in  a  brig.  He  quitted  the 
Baltic  on  the  19th  of  June.  Two  days  before,  a  pacific 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Rjassia  had  been 
signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  which  "  unalterable  friend- 
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ship  and  imderstanding  "  were  engaged  for,  and  the  need- 
ful specifications  were  made  about  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce, about  the  limits  of  the  right  of  search,  and  about 
the  mutual  obligations  of  the  parties,  when  either  was  at 
war  with  a  third  power.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  convention ;  and  they  were  very  ready 
to  do  so.  Thus  terminated  the  quarrel  with  the  Northern 
Powers;  and  thus  was  the  way  to  a  peace  with  Franco 
made  somewhat  more  open  than  it  could  have  been  while 
such  a  contest  was  proceeding. 

The  two  immediate  causes  of  this  pacification  of  the 
Baltic  were  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  vigour  and  daring 
of  Nelson  before  Copenhagen.  The  sacrifice  of  life  in  that 
battle  was  called  great :  but  when  it  is  looked  at  as  the 
whole  bloodshed  of  a  war,  it  appears  little  enough.  Of  the 
British,  360  were  killed,  and  850  wounded  (not  mortally). 
Of  the  Danes,  1,700  or  1,800  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  warfare,  short  as  it  was,  was  regarded  with  deep 
concern  by  all  right-feeling  men.  The  Prince  of  Denmark 
was  the  nephew  of  our  sovereign;"  and  the  friendship  of 
the  two  countries  had  been  cordial  till  the  entrance  of 
Denmark  into  the  Northern  Confederacy  changed  her 
into  an  enemy.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  gentle- 
ness of  Nelson's  tone,  and  what  his  reception  when  he 
went  ashore.  There  was  thenceforward  a  reciprocity  of 
friendly  offices.  The  Prince  sent  an  aff'ectionate  letter  to 
his  uncle,  George  III.,  by  the  hands  of  Col.  Stuart,  the 
British  military  commander  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  opening 
of  the  armistice :  and  when  the  embargo  was  taken  off 
Danish  vessels  in  English  ports,  the  expenses,  both  of  the 
laying  on  and  the  removal,  were  defrayed  by  England. 
As  for  the  naval  officers  commanding  in  the  Baltic,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  requested  to  be  tried  before  a  court  martial ; 
but  his  honour  was  not  considered  by  the  Admiralty  so 
far  compromised  as  to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Lord 
Nelson,  from  being  a  Baron  was  made  a  Viscount.  Dear 
as  he  had  before  been  to  the  nation,  he  returned  dearer 
than  ever.  It  was  not  only  that  the  critical  battle  of 
Copenhagen — his  hardest-fought  battle,  as  he  called  it — 
exhibited  most  remarkably  all  his  finest  characteristics ; 
it  was  yet  more  that  his  frustration  of  the  Northern  Con- 
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federacy  disposed  at  once  of  a  whole  batch  of  enemies, 
while  it  mortified  and  enfeebled  the  arch-foe,  Napoleonj 
and  so  brought  nearer  the  prospect  of  peace,  for  which  the 
people  were  sighing.  Nelson  found,  on  his  return,  that 
nobody  wanted  to  hang  him  for  gaining  the  victory  of 
Copenhagen  contrary  to  orders. 

In  another  quarter  a  victory  had  been  achieved  which 
improved  the  chances  of  peace :  and  it  was  the  more  gladly 
hailed  because  it  happened  when  all  England  was  looking 
for  bad  news.  It  was  a  great  object  to  humble  and  over- 
power the  French  in  Egypt,  lest  they  should — as  had 
nearly  happened  the  year  before — send  strong  reinforce- 
ments to  Napoleon.  Sir  Balph  Abercromby,  with  his  small 
"but  well-conditioned  army,  had  been  sent  out  in  January 
in  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  While  they  were 
waiting  in  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Karamania  for  the  supply 
of  horses  which  had  been  promised  from  Constantinople  for 
the  use  of  the  cavalay  and  artillery,  four  French  vessels, 
'with  some  traxysports,  evaded  the  British  cruisers,  and 
landed  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores  at  the 
mouth  of  3ie  Nile.  Then,  when  the  horses  arrived  from 
Constantinople,  they  were  found  to  be  such  miserable 
"beasts  that  only  a  few  could  be  kept  for  the  artillery  and  a 
handful  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  rest  were  shot  or  sold 
for  a  dollar  a  head.  The  cavalry  must  serve  as  infantry* 
— Next,  it  was  found  that  the  Turkish  force  would  be 
all  hindrance  and  no  help  to  the  British;  and  in  truth, 
instead  of  an  effective  ally,  it  proved  to  be  ill-equipped, 
disorganized,  and  ravaged  by  the  plague;  so  that  a 
junction  with  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  desired.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  British  were  disappointed  of  this  ex- 
pected addition  to  their  force,  they  discovered  that  the 
French  army  in  Egypt  was  more  than  twice  as  large  9'S  had 
been  supposed.  It  had  been  believed  to  have  undergone 
a  reduction,  by  various  accidents,  to  about  14,000  men : 
whereas  it  had  been  raised  by  reinforcements  to  30,00C» 
with  1,000  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  Balph  Abercromby  had 
Qot  more  than  half  this  number,  including  the  sick,  and 
some  unqualified  reinforcements  from  Malta,  and  some 
aseless  followers.  His  effective  force  could  not  be  reckoned 
it  more  than  12,000.     The  nation  might  well  dread  the 
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ne^t  news  from  the  Mediterranean.  Another  disappoint- 
ment was  not  known  at  home,  for  it  happened  at  the  last 
moment.  The  Turkish  ship  of  the  line,  which  was  to 
have  brought  aid,  was  dismasted  by  li^tning.  The 
British  commanders  defied  not  only  all  these  fearful 
omens,  but  the  warnings  of  the  pilots,  who  declared,  in 
the  midst  of  storms  which  appeared  to  warrant  what  they 
said,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  land  in  Egypt  before 
the  equinox.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  7th  of 
March,  under  prodigious  difficulties.  The  soldiers  were 
crouched  down  in  the  boats,  with  their  arms  unloaded, 
and  were  exposed  to  the  fire,  of  cannon  first,  and  then  of 
musketry,  till  they  could  land,  form,  load,  and  push  on. 
They  pushed  on,  at  the  first  possible  moment — ^the  first 
2,000  that  landed;  and  up  the  sandy  hills  they  went, 
some  with  fixed  bayonets,  some  even  on  hands  and  knees, 
but  always  driving  the  French  before  them,  and  securing 
the  field  pieces  of  the  enemy  within  the  first  half-hour. 

During  the  next  forl^ght,  there  was  some  fighting; 
and  the  fort  of  Abookeer  surrendered  to  the  British :  but 
the  21st  was  the  decisive  day.  Before  it  was  light,  the 
French  general,  Menou,  attempted  to  surprise  the  British, 
attacked  both  ends  of  their  line,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
some  disorder.  A  part  of  his  force  got  to  the  rear  of  the 
British  infantry,  while  it  was  stUl  too  dark  for  the 
attacked  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  The  growing 
dawn  soon  set  this  right,  however.  The  French  were 
from  12,000  to  14,000  in  number,  and  the  British  10,000. 
In  a  little  while,  the  French  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
field — ^the  cavalry  broken  and  dismounted — ^the  infantry 
pelted  with  stones,  when  ammunition  failed — and  several 
hundreds  who  had  penetrated  into  an  inclosure  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  battle  were  slain,  almost  to  a 
man.  The  whole  was  decided  before  ten  o'clock.  The 
misfoiiTune  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  professional  life 
was  that  he  was  extremely  short-sighted.  He  felt  this 
most  in  its  making  him  dependent  on  the  officers  about 
him.  His  friends  felt  it  also  in  the  danger  to  which  it 
exposed  him  on  the  battle  field.  He  was  always  foremost 
in  the  fight :  and  very  often  in  the  midst  of  peril  which 
the  most  courageous  avoid  by  merely  seeing  where  they 
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are.  On  this  day,  lie  was  sunotLnded  by  the  French,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  received  first  a  sabre  wound 
in  the  breast,  and  then  a  musket  ball  in  the  thigh.  He 
took  no  notice;  and  several  of  his  officers  came  to  him 
for  conference  and  went  away  i^ain,  without  perceiving 
that  he  was  wounded.  It  was  the  trickling  blood  which 
betrayed  him  at  last.  When  all  was  secure,  and  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  French  asoertained  beyond  doubt,  the- old 
hero  sank,  fisdnt,  into  a  hammock,  and  was  carried  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  died  on  the  28th — ^well  aware,  it 
is  hoped,  of  the  doom  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  They 
made  no  eflFectual  defence,  after  the  battle  of  Abookeer ; 
and  when  sea  and  land  forces  were  concentrated  against 
them — forces  from  Turkey,  from  India,  from  Syria,  and 
from  Great  Britain — they  yielded  at  all  points:  and 
Egypt  was  cleared  of  them  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Northern  Powers  were  sigjiing  their  pacific  con- 
vention. Parliament  voted  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ealj^  Aberoromby ;  and 
his  widow  was  made  a  peeress,  with  remainder  to  her 
two  eldest  sons,  and  a  pension  of  2000Z.  a  year. 

Thus  was  the  way  partly  cleared  for  ^e  peace  whibh 
political  observers  were  convinced,  so  early  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring,  that  Mr.  Addington  was  resolved  on. 
In  March,  before  the  recovery  of  the  King  had  advanced 
far  enough  to  admit  of  his  receiving  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation, 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  continue  Mr.  Pitt  in  office: 
but  l»th  he  and  Mr.  Addington  drew  back  from  such  an 
arrangement.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  proud  to  return 
otherwise  than  by  the  entreaties  of  his  sovereign,  and  Mr. 
Addington  too  well  pleased  with  office  to  quit  it  so  soon ; 
or  whether  it  was  understood  between  them  that  the  new 
minister  shoxdd  make  a  peace  which  his  predecessor  could 
not  consistently  propose,  was  the  great  political  riddle  of 
the  day.  On  the  14th  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  up 
the  seals.  Within  a  week  after,  elderly  retired  statesmen 
were  in  conference  about  the  danger  of  an  inglorious  peace 
— of  concessions  incompatible  with  the  naticmal  dignity — 
and  of  exciting  in  the  people  expectations  of  relief  which 
could  not  be  gratified,  as  any  great  reduction  of  military 
and  naval  force  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  while 
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Napoleon  was  still  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride  and  power* 
In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty,  Mr.  Fox  was  rising  daily 
— lifted  up  by  the  heaving  and  panting  desire  of  the 
nation  for  peace.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Malniesbnry  that 
he  was  "  quite  paramount "  in  parliament,  and  used  very 
odd  language  there,  hinting  at  parliamentary  reform,  and 
pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  constituency  of  Old  Sarum 
— "which,  in  fact,  consisted  of  an  old  encampment  and 
two  or  three  cottages."  Odd  language  as  this  might 
appear  to  statesmen  who  in  their  contemplation  of  politics 
overlooked  the  element  of  the  people,  it  appeared  relevant 
enough  to  the  millions  of  sufferers  from  the  protraction 
of  the  war,  who  felt  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not 
obtain,  any  representation  of  tneir  views  and  interests  in 
parliament. 

Notices  of  M.  Otto  now  occur  more  frequently.  M. 
Otto  was  the  agent  of  the  French  prisoners  in  England : 
a  dangerous  man  in  the  eyes  of  some  politicians,  but 
nevertheless  often  now  dining  with  men  in  office,  or  in 
the  friendship  of  the  ministers.  As  it  became  known  in 
whispers  that  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  the  negotiator  on 
the  British  side,  and  observed  aloud  that  the  Premier's 
spirits  were  rising  every  day,  elderly  politicians  became 
more  and  more  alarmed ;  for  Mr.  Addmgton  was  "  very 
weak,"  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  no  match  for  M.  Otto. 
Throughout  the  summer,  however,  the  Premier's  spirits 
continued  to  rise.  He  was  wont  to  call  this  the  halcyon 
period  of  his  administration.  Abroad,  our  way  was 
clearing  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Egypt.  At  home,  he  was 
powerfully  supported,  as  yet,  by  Mr.  Pitt :  and  his  pious 
adulation  was  agreeable  to  the  King,  who  commended 
him  and  visited  him:  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent 
him  a  snuff-box  and  compliments;  and  the  people  cried 
out  more  and  more  for  the  peace  he  was  going  to  give 
them ;  and  there  was,  at  last,  an  abundant  harvest  once 
more.  It  is  true,  there  was  talk  of  an  invasion  from 
Boulogne :  and  a  great  display  of  preparation  was  ordered ; 
and  Nelson  was  sent  against  the  French  flotilla.  But 
even  Nelson  did  not  succeed;  and  yet  people  were  so 
little  alarmed  that  the  Duke  of  York  could  not  visit  the 
King  at  Weymouth,  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  keep  the 
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officers  of  militia  at  tteir  posts,  and  to  convince  them  of 
danger,  that  he  dared  not  absent  himself  for  a  single  day. 
Probably  every  one  snspected,  what  the  government 
woxdd  faia  have  kept  secret,  that  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  all  the  while,  and  on  a  footing  so  favour- 
able for  France,  that  it  was  not  likely  she  should  oflFer 
violence  while  she  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  what  she 
wanted  by  merely  asking  for  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
formally  requested  leave  to  expose  himself  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  and  was  desired  to  keep  himself  quiet: 
professional  and  commercial  gentlemen  punctually  at- 
tended drill;  and  Britons  sang  that  they  never  would 
be  slaves ;  and  foreign  newspapers  published  aU  kinds  of 
speculations  as  to  the  issue  of  the  impending  final  conflict 
of  the  two  great  Powers  of  Europe ;  and  yet  the  Premier 
expressed  in  letters  his  grief  and  alarm  because  the  public 
were  by  no  means  alarmed  enough,  and  were  sadly  under- 
rating the  power  and  prowess  of  the  foe.  There  was,  in 
fact,  an  unreality,  that  time,  about  the  threat  of  invasion 
and  its  reception,  very  unlike  what  was  felt  both  before 
and  after :  and  the  explanation  was  soon  afforded. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  Ministers  were  rather 
grave;  and  it  was  known  among  a  few  that  Napoleon 
was  saucy,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  embarrassed.  On  the 
29th,  the  Premier  was  in  such  unusual  spirits,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  aU  was  settled.  On  the  30th, 
one  of  the  IVfinisters,  conversing  with  an  old  political 
friend,  went  over  all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  including  those 
of  Great  Britain,  omitting  only  the  subject  of  peace  or 
war  with  France ;  from  which  his  experienced  friend  con- 
cluded that  all  was  settled.  On  the  next  day,  the  pre- 
liminaries were  signed  in  London;  and  the  news  was 
imparted  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  but  to  nobody  else  in 
London,  though  circulars  were  sent  to  many  provincial 
towns.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained about  the  fact  of  the  peace  and  its  terms,  it  seems 
as  if  all  reasonable  men  were  at  the  time  ashamed  and 
concerned  at  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  was  received. 
The  King  said  as  little  as  he  could;  but  there  is  a  note 
to  Lord  Eldon  which  shows  something  of  his  state  of 
feeling  about  it.     He  speaks  of  the  emb«.rrassed  situation 
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of  fhe  kingdom  from  its  experiment  of  peace  with  a 
revolutionary  ooantry ;  but  hopes  that  with  a  large  peace 
establishment,  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  and  Alien  Acts, 
"  the  experiment  may  not  be  attended  with  all  the  evilft 
that  some  persoi^^  expect." — ^Lord  Eldon  himself,  though 
obliged,  as  Chancellor,  to  defend  the  peace  in  the  Lords, 
wrote  miserably  to  his  brother  about  the  state  of  mind  he 
was  in  from  anxiety  about  this  matter. — Mr.  Windham 
would  much  have  preferred  invasion  to  this  peace,  even 
as  he  wotQd  take  the  chance  of  a  pistol  in  preference  to 
that  of  a  dose  of  poison.  Mr.  Pitt  was  believed  to  have 
counselled  and  superintended  the  whole.  The  Premier 
and  those  of  his  comrades  who  agreed  with  him  were  in 
a  state  of  childish  exultation,  which  disgusted  moderate 
men,  who  saw  that  the  issue  must  for  some  time  remain 
doubtful,  and  that  there  was,  at  best,  much  to  regret  as 
well  as  to  apprehend. — ^As  for  the  people,  they  were  at 
first  bewildered  with  joy,  as  might  be  expected  when  told 
to  exult  by  those  in  high  places  who  were  supposed  to 
understand  the  prospects  of  peace,  without  having  known 
much  of  the  personal  privations  inflicted  by  a  state  of 
war.  The  rise  of  Stocks,  the  firing  of  guns,  processions, 
illuminations,  and  addresses,  were  all  that  the  complacent 
Minister  could  have  desired :  but  the  happiness  did  not 
last  so  long  as  he  could  have  wished.  The  rejoicings 
began  on  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  12th  took  place 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries ;  and  on  this  occasion 
a  scene  was  witnessed  by  half  London  which  the  Ministers 
did  not  hear  of  till  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  and  which 
heartily  vexed  the  more  able  and  moderate  among  them. 
The  agent  sent  over  by  Napoleon  was  Col.  Lauriston,  a 
young  man  of  Scotch  descent.  The  people  were  in  a 
frenzy  of  delight,  unequalled,  it  is  said,  since  the  Eestora- 
tion  of  Charles  11.  They  crowded  to  the  house  of  M. 
Otto ;  and  when  the  French  officials  came  forth  to  repair 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury's  office,  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
the  ratification,  the  crowd  took  out  the  horses,  and  drew 
the  carriage  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  West 
End :  waited  while  the  business  was  transacted,  and  then 
drew  the  strangers  back  again.  Col.  Lauriston  gave  ten 
guineas  to  the  people  to  drmk :  and  the  sanguine  believed 
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and  said  that  the  English  hatred  of  Frenchmen  was  over 
for  ever. — So  undignified  an  exhibition  was  painful  enough 
to  those  who  felt  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  be  humiLLiating 
to  England :  but  far  more  trying  was  the  demonstration 
to  a  little  company  of  comrades  Sien  in  London  of  whom 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought ; — ^the  French  emigrants. 
Some  of  the  Princes  were  there ;  and  at  the  chapel  and 
school  at  Somers  Town  the  children  of  that  unhappy 
family  were  taught  that  their  adversity  was  only  for  a 
time;  that  royal  ideas  and  feelings  must  be  nourished 
and  cherished  in  them,  in  perpetual  expectation  of  their 
return,  by  the  generous  aid  of  England,  to  throne  and 
palace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  devotion  of  the  penitent 
French  people.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  here 
was  the  government  making  peace  with  the  usurper, 
without  a  thought  of  Bourbon  grievances;  and  here 
were  the  Londoners  paying  homage  in  the  streets  to  the 
usurper's  agents,  who  were  conducting  the  business !  To 
the  exiles  it  seemed  as  if  all  hope  of  order  and  royal 
supremacy  in  the  world  wa43  over;  and  they  eagerly 
seized  on  an  omen  of  retribution,  as  they  considered  it. 
A  tremendous  thunderstorm  burst  over  London  on  the 
night  of  the  illumination.  The  exiles,  in  their  melan- 
choly homes,  were  told  what  had  happened  at  th6  Admi- 
ralty. The  Crown  and  Anchor  were  drenched ;  the  lights 
of  the  Crown  were  extinguished,  while  those  of  the  Anchor 
shone  out  again. — It  was  more  than  the  exiles  could  bear 
to  remain  in  London;  and  they  removed  to  Holyrood, 
near  Edinburgh,  there  to  solace  themselves  with  the  only 
hope  they  could  now  lay  to  their  he€urts.  The  hope  was 
that  the  unquestioned  dictatorship  of  Napoleon  was  a  pre- 
paration for  their  own  return,  even  as  the  Protectorate 
of  CrcMnwell  preceded  the  Bestoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Charles  IL  could  not  have  been  recalled  during  the 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  they  during  the 
term  of  the  French  Eepublio.  Napoleon  was  now  their 
Cromwell,  and  they  had  only  to  watch  for  his  downfall. 
They  could  hardly  be  angry  with  George  III. ;  for  they 
knew  he  could  not  help  himself  or  them.  He  probably 
accounted  for  the  act  to  them  as  he  did  to  others  who 
sympathized  with  him:    "Do  you   know  what   I   call 
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the  Peace  ? "  he  said  to  Lord  Malmesbnry :  "  an  experi- 
mental peace;  for  it  is  nothing  else.  I  am  sure  yoa 
think  so;  and  perhaps  you  do  not  give  it  so  gentle  a 
name:  but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  was  abandoned  by 
everybody :  allies,  and  all."  It  was  with  Pitt  that  they 
were  most  offended.  He  had  coolly  declared  reasons  for 
superintending  this  peace  which  were  galling  to  them. 
He  believed  Napoleon  to  have  now  satisfied  his  vast 
ambition:  he  believed  that  it  was  the  need  and  desire 
of  France  to  be  tranquil,  and  to  enjoy  her  military  glory, 
and  to  permit  her  extraordinary  ruler  to  consolidate  her 
power  by  the  arts  of  peace.  The  irritated  exiles  had  not 
to  wait  long  for  their  triumph,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  was 
concerned.  Napoleon  presently  elected  himself  President 
of  the  Italian  Bepublics,  gained  possession  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  across  the  Atlantic,  and  condescended  to 
annex  to  France  the  island  of  Elba  in  the  Mediterranean : 
all  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks :  so  that  within  half 
a  year,  Mr.  Pitt  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  himself 
completely  mistaken,  convinced  now,  as  he  had  been 
formerly,  that  Napoleon  was  an  insatiable  plunderer,  and 
an  adventurer  incapable  of  fidelity  to  engagements,  and 
in  every  way  unworthy  of  reliance.  To  the  last,  Mr. 
Pitt  defended  the  peace  on  the  ground  of  its  necessity  at 
home;  but  never  more  on  the  ground  of  possible  amity 
with  Napoleon. 

Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  terms  of  the  peace  had  become  more  widely 
known  and  more  calmly  considered  than  during  the  first 
outburst  of  delight  at  the  removal  of  the  hardships  of 
war;  and  the  consequence  was  that  Ministers  could  not 
meet  Parliament  altogether  so  cheerfully  as  they  would 
have  done  some  weeks  before.  The  result  of  the  first 
debate  was  the  rise  of  a  New  Opposition,  composed  of  a 
small  number  in  each  House  of  men  of  weight,  and  of 
experience  in  office;  the  Grenvilles,  Lords  Fitzwilliam 
and  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  others.  Mr. 
Fox  rejoiced  in  the  peace  because  it  was  necessary,  and 
better  terms  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Sheridan 
expressed  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  the  sentence,  *'  This  is 
a  peace  which  all  men  are  glad  of,  but  no  man  can  be 
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proud  of."  On  the  whole  it  is  evident  to  the  reader  of 
the  debates  of  that  autumn  that,  by  all  parties,  the  peace 
was  considered  a  precarious  one ;  a  breathing  time  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  finances.  Depressing  as  was  this  conviction, 
it  served  at  once  to  moderate  the  boastings  of  the  makers 
of  the  peace,  and  to  subdue  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
were  grieved  and  ashamed  at  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

By  these  terms,  Great  Britain  gave  up  Egypt  to  the 
Porte,  the  Cape  to  Batavia,  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  French  colonies  she  had  captured 
to  France;  and  she  acquired  Ceylon  in  the  East  and 
Trinidad  in  the  West.  Even  these  hiunble  terms  were  in 
peril  many  times  before  the  Definitive  Treaty  was  signed. 
In  November,  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  over  to  raris, 
with  great  state,  as  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary.  On  the 
other  side  were  Talleyrand  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  for 
whom  together,  and  perhaps  separately,  Lord  Comwallis 
was  no  match,  either  in  vigilance  or  experience.  He 
found  himself  treated  with  suspicion,  and  sometimes  with 
rudeness ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  sit  by  placidly, 
and  witness  the  assumptions  of  Napoleon — as  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Italian  Eepublics — while  concluding 
on  a  peace  which  took  for  granted  his  quietude  and 
moderation.  Nothing  but  the  determination  at  home  to 
avoid  war  could  have  justified  the  prosecution  of  the 
treaty  under  such  circumstances:  but,  as  it  was,  the 
business  came  to  a  conclusion  at  last,  at  Amiens,  whither 
the  negotiation  had  been  transferred  from  Paris.  There, 
the  respective  signatures  concluded  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1802. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  Duke  of  York,  meeting  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  the  street,  asked  for  news.  "  Peace,  sir, 
in  a  week,  and  war  in  a  month,"  was  the  reply :  a  reply 
which  reached  and  pleased  the  King.  At  the  next 
drawing-room,  he  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  he  be- 
lieved the  sayiag  would  prove  a  prophecy.  Amidst  the 
existence  of  such  distrust,  and  its  growing  prevalence, 
the  country  could  not  enjoy  much  of  the  blessings  of 
peace.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  most  essential,  and 
who  had  most  joyfully  hailed  it,  felt  nothing  of  the  con- 
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fidenoe  and  repose  which  it  had  promised ;  and  few  but 
the  Minister  remained  smiling  and  complacent.  In  him, 
little  change  of  mood  was  visible,  for  it  took  much  to 
extinguish  the  smiles  and  complacency  of  Mr.  Addington. 


CHAPTEE  in. 


The  Irish  Union — ^Disoontents  of  yarions  Parties — Opinions  of  the 
Government — ^French  Tampering — The  Emmetts— Plot—Onthreak 
— Lord  Eilwarden — Results — Coeroion — Catholics  stlired  up — Cur- 
lenoy  Troubles— Duke  of  Bedford  Viceroy--[1801-6.] 

Next  to  the  settling  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  Powers, 
the  greatest  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  government  was  the 
effect  of  the  Union  upon  Ireland.  When,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  century,  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang,  and  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired  as  the  new  Imperial  flag 
was  hoisted,  there  were  other  feelings  than  of  joy  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  about  the  throne,  though  a  great  object 
appeared  to  have  been  accomplished.  On  that  day,  the 
King  met  the  Chancellor  to  receive  from  him  the  great 
seal,  and  see  it  defaced,  and  the  new  Imperial  seal  sub- 
stituted. The  Privy  Council  were  sworn  in  anew;  and 
proclamation  was  made  of  the  alteration  in  the  style  and 
title  of  the  sovereign.  The  word  Union  was  in  every 
mouth;  but  that  state  of  the  Catholic  question  which 
has  been  already  described  impaired  the  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  the  circumstances.  No  one  doubted  that  the 
intimidation  of  the  vice-regal  government  by  the  great 
dominant  families  was  over ;  and  with  it,  much  jobbing 
at  Dublin,  and  much  tyranny  on  their  own  estates.  No 
one  doubted  that  vast  internal  improvements  would  take 
place,  by  which  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  people 
would  be  promoted.  But  the  great  religious  quarrel  was 
becoming  more  formidable  than  ever.  By  some  means 
never  explained,  a  paper  was  circulated  among  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  issue  of  which 
he  had  no  share  whatever.  It  appears  to  have  been  made 
up  of  parts  of  that  "Letter  of  Lord  C "  which  has 
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■  been  referred  to,  and  of  statements  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
I  Dundas  and  others,  never  intended  for  publication.     The 

I   "Lord  C "  was  Castlereagh,  but  understood  to  be 

Comwallis,  the  Viceroy;  and  the  rest  was  attributed  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  This  paper  set  forth  the  views  and  wishes  and 
jprobable  conduct  of  the  Catholics  in  that  style  of  freedom 
which  might  be  expected  in  written  communications 
among  public  men  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  and  it 
was  wholly  improper  for  general  circulation  at  a  time  so 
critical.  The  Catholics  believed  their  cause  secure,  thus 
advocated  (as  they  thought)  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Viceroy;  while  at  the  same  moment  the  Sovereign 
was  stiffening  himself  immoveably  against  all  concession 
whatever.  The  danger  from  the  wrath  of  the  deceived 
Catholics  must  be  great:  and  the  Union  opened  under 
the  gloom  of  this  misunderstanding. 

This  was  not,  however,*  the  greatest  danger,  threaten- 
ing as  it  was.  The  worst  discontent  of  Ireland  at  this 
time  was  not  immediately  connected  with  religious 
fends.  The  insufferable  oppressions  which  had  caused 
and  followed  the  rebellion  of  1798  were  resented  as 
vehemently  as  ever;  and  those  who  had  desired  a  re- 
public before  and  an  alliance  with  France,  did  not  desire 
these  things  the  less,  but  the  more,  for  what  had 
happened.  The  government  was  blind  to  this  danger, 
for  nearly  two  years  after  the  Union ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  blindness  was  that  the  priests,  who  were  always 
supposed  to  be  all-powerful  with  the  people,  were  as 
fiercely  opposed  to  France  under  Napoleon  as  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  could  have  been.  Napoleon  had  humbled 
the  pride  and  restricted  the  power  of  Rome,  and  the  Irish 
priesthood  resented  this  in  a  style  which  misled  the 
government  into  taking  for  granted  the  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  people.  Because  no  Catholic  rebellion  was  brewing, 
statesmen  supposed  that  all  was  well.  It  is  curious  now 
to  read  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
governments  in  London  and  Dublin  in  1801  and  1802,  and 
compare  it  with  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

The  fertile  parts  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  and 
elsewhere,  were  separated  by  vast  wildernesses,  where 
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no  roads  existed,  and  scarcely  here  and  there  a  path. 
Swarms  of  people  lived  in  these  wilds,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren.  Not  a  plough  or  a  cart  was  to  be  seen  for  many 
miles  together ;  and  the  weed-grown  mud  hovels  of  the 
inhabitants  cotQd  scarcely  have  been  discerned  by  the 
stranger,  though  a  hundred  might  be  -wdthin  reach  of  his 
eye.  But  few  strangers  ventured  there.  The  soldiery 
and  police  could  make  no  way;  and  they  knew  that 
every  man's  mind  and  hand  were  against  them.  Such 
districts  were  always  the  hiding-places  of  smugglers, 
thieves,  and  men  in  danger  from  society ;  and  now,  those 
who  had  outlawed  themselves  by  their  share  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1798  were  harboured  among  the  wilds.  There 
was  little  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  rural 
districts,  to  bind  them  together,  and  create  mutual  in- 
terests. The  only  produce  of  county  Kerry  was  butter ; 
and  that  was  carried  to  Cork,  on  horseback.  The  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants  employed  upon  the  land  was  more 
than  double  that  so  employed  in  England ;  while  the  iso- 
lation of  the  class  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  much 
greater:  so  that  wrong  ideas,  once  introduced  among 
the  rural  multitude,  were  irremoveable ;  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  rule  them  as  slaves  or  banditti  was  as  strong  to 
the  landowners  and  the  government,  as  it  was  to  hot- 
blooded  and  sanguine  patriots  to  make  them  tools. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
this  portion  of  the  population  the  discontents  which  had 
exploded  in  rebellion  two  years  before ;  and  they  did  not 
know  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  England  but 
to  hate  her.  The  Shannon  was  flowing  througji  the 
midst  of  the  island,  ready  to  open,  with  a  little  pains, 
to  the  custom  of  the  world  2,000,000  of  acres  of  fertile 
land ;  and  nobody  stirred  to  do  it.  The  local  authorities 
had  decided  and  represented,  in  1794,  that  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  nobody  was  stirring  to  do  it.  All 
that  the  rural  inhabitants  knew  about  England,  or  about 
society,  was  that  it  hunted  down  smugglers  and  the 
friends  of  the  peasantry,  and  hanged  or  shot  patriots, 
and  set  up  churches  here  and  there  which  the  people  had 
to  pay  for,  but  could  not  enter.  The  small  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  classes  of  that  day  were  troubled  iu 
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their  own  way.  They  had  their  political  and  religions 
grievances  and  prejudices,  and  their  Irish  temperament 
and  rearing — all  unfavonrable  to  England. — And  corre- 
spondence with  the  Irish  exiles  in  France,  and  solicita- 
tions from  the  tempters  sent  (as  seems  really  to  have 
been  the  case)  by  Napoleon  to  stir  np  rebellion,  in  order 
to  occupy  England  with  a  civil  war,  kept  up  a  constant 
restlessness,  excitement,  and  inability  to  acquiesce  in  any 
land  of  settlement,  which  were,  unfortunately,  little  under- 
stood or  apprehended  by  the  government. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  first  Yiceroy  after  the  Union ; 
and  Mr.  Abbott,  afterwards  Lord  Colchester,  was  Chief 
Secretary.  Lord  Hardwicke  arrived  in  Dublin  in  May ; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  certainly  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  government.  He  endeavoured  to 
moderate  violence,  and  keep  down  tyranny  wherever  he 
saw  it,  and  to  do  justice  impartially  ;  and  as  he  found 
the  Protestants  highly  political,  and  the  Catholics,  for  the 
most  part,  a  quiet,  money-getting  sort  of  people— like 
the  Jews  or  any  other  class  under  permanent  political 
disqualification — he  was  naturally  popular  among  the 
Catholics,  and  less  liked  by  the  noisy  Protestants,  who 
found  themselves  no  longer  what  they  were.  He  and  the 
Secretary  thought  that  while  this  was  the  case,  all  was 
well ;  and  they  were  always  writing  home  that  it  was  so. 
It  is  surprising  to  read  their  letters  now ;  and  to  observe 
how  they  endeavour  to  vary  the  expression  of  their  assur- 
ance that  all  was  quiet — the  people  satisfied  and  happy  in 
the  new  settlement,  and  everything  sure  to  come  right 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  while  insurrection  was  pre- 
paring in  the  towns,  and  the  rural  population  was  too 
barbaric  to  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  The  govern- 
ment believed  itself  at  leisure  to  occupy  itself  with 
military  finances,  and  a  system  of  checks  upon  military 
expenditure,  and  a  discrimination  between  the  offices  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander  of  the  Forces;  and  a 
distribution  of  forces,  in  case  of  a  possible  invasion  by- 
and-by:  and  again,  with  a  plan  for  enabling  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  to  print  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books ;  and 
again,  with  plans  of  greater  weight — for  working  the 
mines  of  Ireland,  and  improving  its  inland  navigation. 
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Next,  the  patronage  question  oocasioned  so  mucli  difl- 
agreement,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  was  on  the  point  of 
resigning.  Amidst  the  controversies  and  discussions  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  executiye  powers  and  legislative 
business  of  Ireland,  these  rulers  went  on  saying  that  all 
was  well,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  rapid  than  the 
process  by  which  the  Union  was  producing  its  fruits. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  coercion  laws  under 
which  Ireland  had  smarted  from  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion were  perpetuated :  not  only  was  the  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  renewed  in  the  spring  of  1801,  but 
that  for  i^e  continuance  of  martial  law.  When  English 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  suggested  that  no 
country  could  attain  a  safe  and  wholesome  condition 
which  was  under  a  perpetuated  martial  law,  Irish  mem- 
.  bers  assured  them  that  they  did  not  understand  Ireland : 
and  this,  again,  could  not  tend  to  make  the  Irish  in  love 
with  the  English  connexion.  By  the  autumn,  when  peace 
was  agreed  on,  the  Premier  was  himself  disposed  to  dbuse 
marti^  law  in  Ireland,  and  to  promise  its  removal  on 
the  signature  of  the  Definitive  treaty. 

In  1802,  it  was  not  to  be  described  (the  Ministers  said) 
iow  well  every  thing  was  going  on.  Not  one  member 
of  parliament  lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of  having 
advocated  the  Union;  and  therefore  all  Ireland  must 
be  satisfied  with  it.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  good 
soldiery  from  England  was  evident  and  remarkable; 
their  discipline  was  admired  by  the  people;  and  they 
seemed  to  spread  quietness  wherever  they  were  stationed. 
This  was  probably  true.  In  August,  1802,  however.  Lord 
Eedesdale,  the  Lish  Chancellor,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Premier  which  indicates  that  the  security  and  com- 
placency of  the  vice-regal  government  were  shaken  at 
last.  "When  I  first  came  to  this  country,"  says  Lord 
Eedesdale,  "  I  was  induced  to  form  an  opinion  which  I 
communicated  to  you,  that  it  was  approaching  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  quiet.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear 
I  have  led  you  into  an  error  in  that  respect."  The  letter 
goes  on  to  intimate  that,  amidst  the  apparent  tranquillity, 
there  was  deep  disaffection  among  the  lower  orders ;  and 
that  it  was  only  the  fear  of  consequences  which  kept 
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them  from  breaking  out  into  rebellion.  It  needs  indeed 
only  to  glance  at  me  chronicleB  of  the  time  to  perceive 
that,  while  the  newspapers  were  boasting  of  the  results 
of  the  Union,  as  shown  already  in  an  improvement  of 
mannfactures  and  commerce,  which  would  place  the  Irish 
high  among  the  nations,  the  misery  of  the  peasantry  was 
such  as  to  dismay  the  passing  traveller,  and  the  violence 
of  the  miserable  such  as  to  terrify  those  who  saw  the 
glance  and  heard  the  voice  in  wMch  the  threats  were 
conveyed. 

From  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  men  who  had 
£ed  to  France  after  the  last  rebellion  began  to  drop  back 
into  Ireland;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  made  use  of  them  to  excite  a  civil  war, 
and  afforded  them  aid  in  the  attempt.  An  unusual 
number  of  Frenchmen  was  observed  to  have  business  in 
Ireland  towards  the  dose  of  1802.  They  were  sprinkled 
all  over  the  island ;  and  wherever  they  were,  symptoms 
were  observed  of  a  oocsret  understanding  among  the 
peasantry ;  and  night  meetings  in  the  wilds  became  more 
frequent.  An  odd  circumstance  caught  the  attention  of 
the  government  about  the  same  time.  The  French 
relatives  of  a  gentleman  who  died  in  Ireland  during  the 
war,  desiring  to  have  an  attestation  of  the  fact,  sent 
documents  to  a  party  concerned,  with  instructions  to 
authenticate  them  before  the  ccnnmercial  agent  of  the 
French  government  in  Dublin,  M.  Fauvelet.  The  reply 
was  that,  after  the  most  careful  search,  no  such  person 
was  to  be  found;  and  yet,  M.  Fauvelet  was  correspond- 
ing with  his  government  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
dating  his  letters  from  Dublin  at  the  time.  Moreover, 
a  letter  from  M.  Talleyrand  to  Fauvelet  was  intercepted, 
desiring  hinn  to  obtain,  from  the  officers  of  Customs  and 
others  whom  he  could  converse  with  in  his  commercial 
character,  answers  to  a  set  of  enclosed  queries,  about  the 
military  and  naval  forces  then  present ;  and  also  *'  to  pro- 
cure a  plan  of  the  ports,  with  the  soundings  and  moorings, 
and  to  state  the  draught  of  water,  and  the  wind  best 
suited  for  ingress  and  egress."  The  date  of  this  letter 
was  November  17th,  1802. 

By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
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rumotiTB  of  a  descent  upon  Limerick ;  and  on  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  France,  it  was  felt  that  now,  as  before, 
Ireland  was  the  way  by  which  the  enemy  might  best 
hope  to  humble  England.  Mr.  Addington  had  probably  no 
more  cordial  well-wisher  than  Napoleon;  not  only  on 
account  of  his  general  feebleness,  but  because  he  was 
understood  to  remain  in  office  as  an  anti-catholic  Minister 
— as  a  Minister  who  made  loyalty  almost  impossible  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Napoleon  himself,  how- 
ever, had  alienated  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  has  been  said, 
from  the  French  alliance.  The  projected  rebellion  of 
1803  was  protestant  and  republican :  and  hence  its  in- 
evitable faHure.  Disaffected  as  were  millions  of  the  Irish 
ale,  few  of  them  put  any  trust  in  the  French-Irish 
jrrj  who  proposed  to  direct  the  prevalent  discontent, 
or  cared  for  a  republican  form  of  government.  Hence 
the  impotent  character  of  the  catastrophe,  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  political  discontent. 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  some  of  the  educated 
Irish,  among  whom  was  Curran,  went  to  Paris,  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  French  republicans,  and  expecting  to 
witness  there  such  a  state  of  things  as  they  desired  to  see 
established  in  Ireland.  Curran,  for  one,  was  grieved  to 
the  heart  at  what  he  saw,  "  Never  was  there  a  scene," 
he  wrote  to  his  son  in  October,  1802,  "  that  could  furnish 
more  to  the  weeping  or  the  grinning  philosopher;  they 
might  well  agree  that  human  affairs  were  a  md  joke.  I 
see  it  everywhere,  and  in  every  thing."  Some  few  young 
men,  however,  were  either  not  so  disabused,  or  they  hoped 
that  they  could  manage  things  better  in  Ireland.  Among 
these  was  one  who  is  believed  to  have  been  admitted  to 
consultation  with  Napoleon  himself.  The  Court  physician 
at  Dublin,  Dr.  Emmett,  who  was  now  just  dead,  had  had 
two  sons,  who  were  both  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  Thomas,  the  elder,  escaped  the  gallows,  and  was 
now  in  America.  Eobert  was  under  age,  and  was  not 
pursued:  and  it  was  he  who  now  saw  Napoleon,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  new  conspiracy.  By  his  father's 
death  he  obtained  2,000Z.  or  3,000Z.,  which  he  devoted  to 
his  political  purpose.  His  papers  show  that  a  rising  was 
organized  throughout  Wicklow,  Weiford,  and  Kildare,  as 
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well  as  in  remoter  districts ;  and  that  he  had  reason  to 
rely  on  a  very  extensive  support.  The  same  papers  show 
that  he  was  aware  at  times,  to  the  fall  extent,  of  the  risk 
he  ran ;  and  this  indicates  a  fault  in  his  honour  which 
impairs  the  sympathy  that  would  otherwise  be  commanded 
by  the  lot  of  one  so  young,  so  benevolent,  and  so  ardent, 
cast  into  such  times.  He  clandestinely  obtained  the 
affections  of  Curran's  youngest  daughter ;  and  deservedly 
therefore  suffered  under  a  restless  misery  of  mind  of 
"which  the  records  are  very  touching.  He  thanks  God 
for  having  given  him  a  sanguine  £sposition;  declares 
that  to  this  he  runs  from  reflexion;  and  hopes  that  if 
he  is  to  sink  into  the  pit  beneath  his  feet,  it  will  be  while 
he  is  gazing  upwards  at  the  vision  of  his  hopes.  He 
seems  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in  his  visions  of  a  Platonic 
republic  as  never  to  have  thought  of  the  wretchedness  to 
others  that  he  might  be  creating;  never  to  have  had  a 
moment's  remorse  for  renewing  the  horrors  of  the  preced- 
ing insurrection ;  never  even  to  have  considered  that  it 
was  a  grave  offence  to  break  up  the  order  and  security  of 
sodal  Hfe,  without  being  amply  prepared  to  substitute 
something  which  might  compensate  for  its  temporary  loss. 
But  if  he  did  not  su£fer  as  he  ought  from  the  pangs  of 
conscience,  he  had  not  the  peace  of  the  calmly  devoted ; 
and  it  was  a  mistake  to  endeavour,  as  some  do  to  this 
day,  to  make  a  hero  of  him,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  noble. 
As  he  slept  on  his  mattrass  in  the  dep6t  where  his  pikes 
and  gunpowder  were  stored,  he  was  as  much  of  a  tool  as 
they;  and  the  deep  compassion  with  which  we  regard 
such  a  picture  of  Kobert  Emmett  can  have  in  it  Httle 
mixture  of  respect.  He  never  breathed  to  Miss  Curran  a 
hint  of  his  purposes ;  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break that  he  obtained  her  vows. — The  other  leaders  were 
a  fanatic,  named  Russel,  an  old  half-pay  officer,  who  was 
expecting  the  Millennium,  and  desired  to  have  a  share  in 
bringing  it  on;  and  an  agitator,  named  Quigley,  who 
came  over  from  France  with  a  fall  purse.  Emmett 
agitated  in  Dublin;  Russel  in  the  North;  and  Quigley 
in  Kildare.  An  outlaw,  named  Dwyer,  who,  with  a 
band  of  desperate  men,  infested  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
promised  his  aid  to  Emmett,  when  the  enterprise  should 
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be  fairly  begim.  When  lie  should  see  the  green  flag 
floating  over  Dublin  Castle,  he  would  biing'  his  men 
down  from  their  moontains,  and  overawe  the  city.  It 
was  at  Christmas,  1802,  that  Emmett  came  over  from 
France ;  and  the  swearing  in  of  the  conspirators  presently 
began.  Some  of  the  subordinates  broke  their  oath,  ai^L 
gave  information  to  the  police  as  early  as  February :  but 
the  authorities  were  perplexed  by  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  and  were  at  last  unprepared. 
— ^Lord  Hardwicke  thought  that  more  mischief  would  be 
done  by  alarming  the  country  than  by  letting  a  con* 
temptible  plot,  as  he  considered  this,  come  to  a  head.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  the  North  would  not  stir:  he  be- 
lieved, with  Lord  Bedesdale,  that  the  discontented  in 
Limerick,  though  formidable  as  banditti,  were  o£  no 
account  as  rebels:  he  caused  a  force  of  soldiery  to  be 
sent  into  Kildare,  to  keep  order  there;  and  he  trusted 
to  the  strength  of  the  Dublin  gairison  for  the  safety  of 
the  capital.  This  might  be  all  v^ry  well ;  but  some  in- 
cidents occxirred  before  the  outbreak  which  should  have 
suggested  immediate  vigilance. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  orderly  citizens  of  Dublin  were  surprised, 
and  rather  alarmed,  loj  the  strength  of.  demoBstration  on 
the  part  of  the  populace.  The  bonfires  were  very  numerous 
and  very  large ;  and  a  rabble  rout,  such  as  seldom  came 
forth  into  the  daylight  of  the  principal  streets,  danoed 
and  sang  and  drank  round  them.  These  were  too  fiadr  a 
specimen  of  poor  Emmett's  forces. — On  the  16th,  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  midst  of  the  city  made  the  windows  rattle, 
and  many  hearts  quake.  The  gunpowder  in  Emmett's 
depot  in  Patrick  Street  had  blown  up.  The  police  found 
pikes,  and  preparations  for  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder. 
The  conspirators  believed  that  they  had  misled  the  police 
about  how  such  things  happened  to  be  there ;  and  they 
were  confirmed  in  their  hope  by  the  quiescence  of  the 
government ;  and  especially  by  the  Viceroy  remaining  at 
his  Lodge  in  the  Park,  guarded  only  by  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men,  and  by  the  absence  from  town  of  almost 
every  considerable  member  of  the  government.  Still,  it 
was  necessaxy  to  expedite  the  rising ;  or  Emmett  thought 
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80. — The  Frenck  agents  begged  for  delay,  thinking  the 
prospect  desperate;  but  Emiaett  pointed  out  that  the 
militia  would  soon  be  embodied ;  and  the  haymakers  and 
reapers  now  thronging  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
would  be  gone  home.  He  did  not  xwnsider  that  these 
country  forces  had  no  common  interest  with  him.  They 
cared  for  their  religion,  and  he  was  Protestant.  He 
wanted  a  republic;  and  they  knew  and  cared  nothing 
about  such  things.  They  might  be  ready  for  uproar; 
but  by  no  means  for  achieying  a  political  revolution. — 
One  circumstance  which  determined  the  moment  of  rising 
was,  that  the  Eve  of  St.  James  fell  on  a  Saturday,  this 
year.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  James,  the  people  dress  the 
graves  in  the  church  of  St.  James  with  flowers  and  green. 
Numbers  would  be  abroad  for  this  purpose ;  and  numbers 
more  because  it  was  market-day,  when  wages  were  paid 
and  spent.  On  that  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  July,  the 
outbreak  was  to  begin. 

It  began  :  and  within  an  hour,  Emmett  was  a  horror- 
struck  ftigitive.  In  the  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
James's  Street  saw.  some  men  distributing  pikes  among 
the  peasantry  who  thronged  the  streets.  The  residents 
put  up  their  shutters,  and  barred  their  doors.  If  any 
messenger  went  to  the  barracks,  half  a  mile  off,  where 
there  were  4,000  soldiers,  no  soldier  or  police  appeared. 
Presently,  at  dusk,  some  horsemen  gaUepped  through 
the  principal  streets;  and  the  mob  grew  violent.  A 
manufacturer,  named  Clarke,  who  employed  many  opera- 
tives, addressed  the  people  on  meeting  them  in  his  evening 
ride :  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him ;  so  he  hastened 
to  the  Castle,  to  give  the  alarm.  On  returning,  one  of 
his  own  men  brought  him  down  from  his  horse  by  a  shot, 
which  was  severe  but  not  mortal.  At  this  moment,  a 
rocket  was  sent  up,  and  a^  cannon  fired;  and  at  the 
signal,  Emmett  and  his  Central  Committee  came  forth 
from  the  depot.  The  leader  drew  his  sword,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rioters,  to  go  and  take  the 
Castle.  But  they  would  not  go  to  the  Castle,  nor  where 
they  must  meet  the  soldiery.  They  shot  Colonel  Brown, 
who  was  going  to  his  post,  cried  out  for  plunder,  mobbed 
the  whisky  shops,  and  proved  themselves  so  ungovernable 
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that  Emmett  and  Ms  comrades  left  tKem,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  hide  themselves  among  the  Wicklow 
mountains.  The  rioters  shot  a  corporal  on  guard  at  the 
debtor's  prison,  and  a  dragoon  who  was  carrying  a  mes- 
sage, and  an  outpost  of  infantry,  which  they  surprised. — 
One  more  murder  they  committed  before  they  were  put 
down. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  they  seemed  at  last  willing  to  do 
what  their  leaders  had  required  of  them  at  first — to 
attack  the  Castle.  They  formed  in  a  column,  and  had 
passed  from  St.  James's  Street  into  Thomas  Street,  when 
the  attention  of  some  of  them  was  attracted  by  the  rapid 
driving  of  a  carriage  in  their  rear.  Some  knew  the 
carriage  to  be  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kil- 
warden — the  best  of  the  Irish  judges— -mild  as  he  was 
upright.  He  was  old;  a^nd  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
far  shaken  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  rebellion  as 
to  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  his  life  for  the  interven- 
ing five  years.  Till  lately,  he  had  never  spent  a  night 
out  of  Dublin  during  all  that  time.  Of  late,  he  had  gone 
out  to  his  country  seat,  nearly  four  miles  from  Dublin, 
from  the  Saturday  till  Monday;  and  this  he  had  done 
to-day.  In  the  evening,  reports  arrived  that  an  army  of 
rebels  was  attacking  Dublin.  If  he  had  remained  quiet, 
all  would  have  been  well  with  him :  but  his  only  thought 
was  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin.  He  desired  his  daughter, 
and  his  nephew,  a  clergyman,  to  go  with  him.  There 
were  two  ways  to  the  Castle,  after  reaching  the  city.  If 
he  had  gone  by  the  barracks,  he  would  have  been  safe : 
but  he  decided  for  the  shorter  and  more  populous  way  by 
St.  James'  and  Thomas  Streets ;  and  thus  he  drove  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  route  heard  notlang  of  the  riot  till  the  next 
morning. — ^When  the  carriage  entered  St.  James's  Street 
at  one  end,  the  mob  were  leaving  it  at  the  other.  They 
turned  back,  and  seized  upon  the  carriage.  The  Chief 
Justice  declared  his  name,  and  begged  for  mercy :  but 
the  savages  said  they  must  kill  the  two  gentlemen, 
sparing  the  lady.  They  dragged  all  three  from  the 
carriage,  made  a  way  through  the  whole  length  of  their 
column  for  the  frantic  daughter  to  escape,  and  thrust 
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their  pikes  througli  and  through  the  bodies  of  the  old 
man  and  his  nephew,  fighting  with  one  another  for  pre- 
cedence in  the  act.  Miss  Wolfe  ran  through  the  streets 
in  the  dark  till  she  found  herself  at  the  Castle,  where 
her  appearance  told  the  tale,  frightfally  enough.  The 
military  quickened  their  movements,  and  by  half-past 
ten  were  down  upon  the  insurgents,  who  were  dispersed 
without  a  struggle.  Lord  Kilwarden  still  breathed; 
and  he  lived  half  an  hour  longer.  Mr.  Wolfe  lay  dead, 
some  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  carriage  was  stopped. 
Some  one  said,  within  the  hearing  of  the  dying  man,  that 
the  assassins  should  be  executed  the  next  day ;  on  which, 
the  upright  Judge  exerted  himself  to  speak  once  more. 
"  Murder  must  be  punished,"  he  said :  "  but  let  no  man 
suffer  for  my  death  but  on  a  fair  trial,  and  by  the  laws  of 
his  country." 

The  number  of  lives  lost  otherwise  than  by  murder 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained : — ^nearly  twenty, 
it  is  said,  of  soldiers  and  volunteers,  and  probably  about 
fifty  of  the  insurgents.  An  escaped  prisoner  of  the  rebels, 
who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  depdt  after  the  explosion, 
showed  the  way;  and  the  lane  leading  to  it  was  found 
strewed  with  pikes.  Within,  were  stores  of  ball-catridges, 
hand  grenades,  3)owder,  some  uniforms,  and  a  batch  of 
printed  sheets,  wet  from  the  press,  which  bore  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Provisional  Government ;  of  those  lost 
men  who  were  now  pressing  on  towards  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  to  hide  themselves  from  pursuit.  These  iU- 
judging  leaders  pretended  in  their  wandering  to  be  French 
officers ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry, who  hated  the  French  for  the  Pope's  sake,  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Poor  Emmett  might  have 
escaped  by  sea,  but  he  could  not  go  till  he  had  once  more 
seen  Sarah  Curran.  He  stole  back  into  Dublin,  and  was 
apprehended  near  her  residence.  It  was  not  till  now  that 
her  afflicted  father  knew  of  the  attachment.  In  letters, 
written  immediately  before  his  execution,  Emmett  ac- 
knowledged his  misconduct  in  regard  to  the  Currans. 
He  met  his  death  with  composure.  His  epitaph  is  known 
to  all  as  Moore's  mournful  song,  "01  breathe  not  his 
name."      Sarah  Curran  died  of  lingering  heart-break. 
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Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  were  apprehended, 
and  some  hanged.  Bussel  was  executed.  Qnigley  was 
exiled,  after  making  a  fall  confession. 

This  rebellion  is  sometime^  called  insignificant ;  or  it 
is  said  to  be  rendered  important  only  by  the  murder  of 
Lord  Kilwarden.  But  the  truest  and  most  intelligent 
friends  of  Ireland  saw  the  matter  very  differently ;  and 
the  survivors  of  them  hold  their  opinion  to  this  day. 
This  outbreak  disclosed  (by  means  of  the  documents  that 
were  seized  in  consequence)  an  amount  and  extent  of  Irish 
discontent  of  which  the  most  clear-sighted  had  before 
been  unaware.  The  outbreak  rudely  checked  the  course 
of  improvement  which  had  obviously  made  a  fair  start 
affcer  the  Union;  and  ihe  event  and  the  documents  to- 
gether brought  on  a  new  series  of  Coercion  Acts,  under 
which  few  of  the  objects  of  the  Union  could  go  forward 
at  all. 

On  the  28th  of  June — at  the  earliest  moment,  in  those 
days  of  a  slow  post-^the  King  sent  down  a  message  to 
parliament,  notifying  that  insurrection  had  again  ap- 
peared in  Ireland,  and  expressing  his  reliance  that  parlia- 
ment would  take  measures  for  pi^tecting  the  innocent, 
and  restoring  tranquillity.  Two  bills  were  immediately 
brought  into  the  Commons :  one  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  enabling  the 
Viceroy  to  try  the  prisoners  by  martial  law.  Both  bills 
were  passed  through  all  their  stages  in  the  Commons 
before  ten  o'clock  the  same  night;  and  in  the  Lords  before 
eleven;  the  standing  oarders,  which  Would  have  caused 
delays  being  suspended  >in  consideration  of  the  emergency. 
When  parliament  reassembled  on  the  22ild  of  November, 
the  royal  Speech  announced  that  the  Irish  conspirators 
had  been  brought  to  justice ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  session  was  to  renew  the  term  of  operation  of  the 
coercion  bills  of  July.  Year  after  year  was  the  coercion 
continued ;  and  mournful  was  the  state  of  the  unhappy 
country  where>  all  was  to  have  gone  on  well  after  the 
Union. — ^In  1803,  Lord  Bedesdale,  the  Chancellor,  wrote 
letters  to  Lord  Fingall,  about  the  Catholics,  which  by 
some  means  became  public  in  January,  1804.  In  these 
letters  were  contained  insults  to  the  Catholic  body,  doubts 
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of  the  loyalty  of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  gentlemen, 
and  prejudices  on  the  whole  subject  so  injurious  as  to 
cause  shame  among  friends  of  the  government  that  the 
second  functionary  in  Ireland  should  so  leel  and  so  speak 
about  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  island : 
and  at  a  moment,  too,  when,  in  consideration  of  the 
anxieties  of  the  State,  the  leading  Catholics  had  declined 
to  urge  their  claims  at  present.  The  popular  exasperation 
was  naturally  strong.  The  Catholic  question,  before  in 
abeyance,  was  revived  in  full  force ;  and  it  required  all 
the  popularity  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Catholio  leaders,  to  secure  the  quietness  of  the  public 
meetings  held  throughout  1804.  Then  ensued  grievous 
distress  to  all  classes  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
metallic  currency.  The  Bank  Kestriction  Act  of  1797 
had  extended  to  Ireland;  but  there  was  not,  as  in 
England,  any  supervision  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  or 
any  check  to  private  banking.  The  insecure  state  of  the 
country  caused  a  hoarding  of  the  metals,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  island  was  flooded  with  paper  money.  Country 
banks  gave  out  notes  down  to  the  value  of  half-a-crown : 
a  spurious  coinage  of  flat  morsels  of  silver  was  current 
for  the  time :  but  it  was  suddenly  refused  at  the  post- 
office,  and  other  government  offices ;  and  then  tradesmen 
would  not  take  it.  The  perplexity  and  distress  of  the 
people  were  extreme;  and  military  guards  were  set  on 
the  bakers'  shops,  and  other  places  of  trade.  Before  the 
public  peace  was  fatally  broken,  government  provided  a 
costly  supply  of  dollay^i  4ind  halfpence  in  roUs,  and  autho- 
rized'silversmiths  to  issue  silver  tokens,  and  opened  an 
oJRce^for  the  reception  of  depreciated  money.  At  the  same 
time,  employers,  paid  their  workmen  by  orders  on  the 
baker  ..or  other  tradesmen.  Eiot  was  thus  obviated, 
though  very  barely:  but  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial, and  other  social  progress  hoped  for  from, the 
Union,,  was  grievously  retarded. 

In  1805,  the  continued  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
in  Ireland  was  resolved  on  by  large  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, though  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  declared 
to  be  still  on  the  increase  under  Lord  Hardwicke. 

In   1806,  when    parliament  had   again    rejected    the 
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petitions  of  the  Catholics,  and  France  was  thTeatening, 
and  all  was  going  ill  on  the  Continent,  there  was  serious 
fear  that  Ireland  would  make  common  cause  with  France. 
But  she  had  obtained  a  ruler  as  mild  as  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  yet  more  favouring  to  the  mortified  classes  of  the 
Irish  people,  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  by  a  change  of 
ministry,  became  Lord  Lieutenant.  When  a  wild  outlaw 
force  committed  ravage  in  the  north,  at  the  end  of  1806, 
under  the  name  of  Threshers,  the  Viceroy  repelled  all 
solicitations  to  obtain  and  use  Insurrection  Acts.  He 
declared  his  belief  that  the  existing  law,  properly  ad- 
ministered, would  suffice  for  the  protection  of  society ; 
and  he  proved  that,  in  that  case,  it  was  so.  He  did  what 
one  man  could  do :  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  died  without  seeing 
the  Catholics  righted.  He  left  them  sullen  and  disr- 
couraged ;  more  ready  to  ask  than  he  to  answer  how  far 
his  expectations  of  salvation  to  Ireland  from  the  Union 
had  been  accomplished.  No  one  could  say  that  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  more  wretched  without  the  Union  : 
but  neither  could  it  be  pretended  that  it  had  proved  a 
cure  for  her  woes. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

Precariousness  of  the  Peace — Bantry  Bay  Mutiny — Foreign  Travel — 
Dissolution  of  Parliament — Wealmess  of  the  Premier — French  Re- 
quisitions— Peltier — Frencn  Aggressions — Kin^  Message — ^Negoti- 
ation with  Mr.  Pitt— Stock  Exchange  Hoax—War  declared — ^Hol- 
land—Preparations for  War — The  Prince  of  Wales— The  English  in 
France — ^First  Naval  Captures — ^Loas  of  Hanover — British  Policy 
— The  Duke  of  Kent — ^Position  of  the  Heir  Apparent — Colonel 
Despard*s  Plot — Execution  of  Gtovemor  Wall— Prorogation  of  Par- 
liament—State of  Parties— [1800-4.] 

It  has  already  appeared  that  the  first  wild  rejoicings  at 
the  promise  of  Peace  gave  way  to  misgivings  before  the 
treaty  was  actually  concluded.  Men  in  high  places 
never  had  much  hope  of  a  lasting  peace  with  Napoleon : 
and  when  their  doubts  were  necessarily  manifested  by 
their  public  acts,  men  in  low  places  were  at  first  ex- 
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asperated,  and  then  alarmed.  Soldiers  liad  expected  to 
be  sent  to  their  homes,  and  never  to  leave  them  more : 
sailors  in  all  distant  ports  had  watched  for  the  signal 
to  weigh  for  England;  merchants  and  tradesmen  had 
calculated  on  the  remission  of  war  taxes;  and  the 
labouring  classes  hoped  they  had  heard  the  last  of  press- 
gangs,  and  recmiting  parties,  and  .balloting  for  the 
militia :  and  when  disappointment  followed  immediately 
on  the  announcement  of  peace,  there  was  so  much  anger 
and  fear,  that  it  did  not  appear  as  if  the  national  happi- 
ness had  as  yet  gained  much.  The  people  were  told  to 
wait  till  the  Definitive  Treaty  was  signed;  and  then, 
month  after  month  passed  on,  and  no  news  come  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  business,  while  reports  arose,  almost 
every  week,  of  impediments  and  misunderstandings 
abroad,  and  want  of  cordiality  among  statesmen  at  home, 
which  made  the  future  as  doubtful  as  ever. — On  the  16th 
of  November,  1801,  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Yansittart,  announced  to  Parliament  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  continue,  for  three  months  longer, 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  prece(£ng 
year ;  for  which  purpose  upwards  of  eight  millions  would 
be  required.  The  amount  was  to  be  raised  by  means  of 
the  hold  and  malt  taxes,  and  a  fresh  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills.  The  militia  force  was  to  remain  at  36,000,  till  the 
Treaty  was  signed.  In  expectation  of  this  event,  parlia- 
ment adjourned  from  week  to  week,  till  the  winter 
holidays  were  over;  and  this  method  increased  the  • 
suspense.  News  arrived  that  a  considerable  French  fleet 
had  collected,  and  had  shipped  25,000  troops.  It  was 
declared  that  this  fleet  was  only  going  to  bring  to  order 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo :  but  prudence  required  that 
such  a  force  should  be  watched ;  and  a  British  fleet  col- 
lected in  Bantry  Bay  for  the  purpose,  was  ordered  off  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  blank  dismay  of  the  sailors.  They 
asked  what  the  peace  was  for,  if  not  to  send  soldiers  and 
sailors  home;  and  they  refused  to  go  anywhere  but  to 
England.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  poor  fellows  by  their  admiral's  (Admiral  Mitchell's) 
reply  when  the  noise  of  the  mutiny  brought  him  on  deck 
of  the  Temeraire,  to  know  what  was  the  matter.     The 
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Captain  told  him  that  the  men  wanted  to  know  where 
the  ship  was  going ;  when  he  replied,  "  To  hell,  if  she 
is  ordered ;  and  we  mnst  go  with  her."  The  mutineers 
were  tried  at  Portsmouth;  and  when  their  doom  was 
pronounced,  one  of  them  humbly  and  sorrowfully  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  and  the  others 
solemnly  exclaimed,  "  Amen  I"  Twenty  of  the  mutineers 
were  found  guilty^  and  eleven  were  hanged,  in  the  midst 
of  the  preparations  for  departare  to  the  West  Indies. 

When  expectation  was  almost  worn  out,  in  April,  the 
news  came  at  last:  and  the  illimiinations  and  other 
rejoicings  were  renewed.  The  popular  jealousy  of  France 
seems  to  have  been  as  strong  as  ever,  judging  by  what 
took  place  before  the  house  of  the  French  liOnister, 
M.  Otto,  on  the  night  of  the  illuminations.  The  word 
Concord  was  exhibited  in  coloured  lamps  over  the  door ; 
and  the  mob,  reading  this  "  Conquered,"  began  to  riot,  in 
resentment  for  any  Frenchman  saying  that,  Britons  were 
conquered.  Moreover,  the  G.  E.  was  not  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  as  usual;  and  England  was  not  to.  be. supposed 
republican :  so  M.  Otto  bestirred  himself  to  give  orders ; 
and  presently,  the  crown  appeared,  and  the  word  Amitt 
was  mibstituted  for  Concord. — ^The  income  tax  was  re- 
linquished by  the  minister  in  the  same  month. — ^The  last 
stroke  was  put. to  the  convention  with  .the  Northeom 
Powers ;  and  the  people  had  by  this  time  been  told  that 
the  expense  of  the  armistice  had  been  1,000,0Q0Z.  per 
week.. — ^The  disbanding  of  the  militia  and  fencible  troops 
took  place^  and  that  of  the  regulars  was  soon  to  follow : 
the  Secretary  at  War  decLaxedthe  peace  establishment  to 
condist  of  121,400  soldiers,  which  was  presently  .announced 
to  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  70,000 :  and  in  June» 
it  was  made  known  that  the  French  government  had 
at  length  chosen  an  ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Xiondon 
to  begin  the  new  era  of  peace.  The  ambassador,  ML. 
Andreossi,  did  not,  however,  arrive  till  November,  nearly 
thirteen  months  aft^r  the.  signing  of  the  preliminaries : 
and  meantime,  affairs  had  assumed  an  aspect  which  made 
the  public  regard  this  arrival  as  nothing  better  than  a 
symptom  of  hope  that  peace  might  possibly  be  preserved. 

One  of  the  most  important  e&cts  of  the  peace  was  that 
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it  opened  opportunities  of  foreign  travel  to  Englishmen, 
and  permitted  an  influx  of  new  ideas,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  intellect  and  sentiment,  more  wanted  then  than 
it  is  now  easy  to  conoeive.  The  elderly  people-  of  our 
time  can  scarcely  beliere  now  that  they  ever  thought  and 
felt  as  they  were  brought  up  to  think  and  feel  about 
foreigners  and  their  respective  countries,  and  about  art 
and  literature,  and  every  subject  on  which  we  have  now 
for  above  thirty  years  freely  communicated  with  con- 
tinental nations.  We  find,*  in  the  letters  and  diaries  of 
fifty  years  ago,  complacent  notices  of  the  good  effects 
looked  for  firom  the  new  fancy  of  the  opulent  classes  for 
seeing  the  beauties  of  our  own  island.  "Am  I  too 
sanguine,"  writes  Francis  Homer  in  1800,  "or  am  I  even 
correct,  in  fancying  that  some  good  effects  may  result 
firom  a  fashion  which  carries  the  Edinburgh  citizen  to  the 
Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  brings  the  London  citizen 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde?'*  After  the  peace,  the 
**  fashion  "  grew  more  earnest.  On  the  day  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  April  29th,  official  notice  was  given 
at  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  Majesty's  license 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  enable  British  subjects  to  go 
to  the  countries  of  the  Continent.  By  September,  l£e 
number  of  English  in  Paris  had  risen  to  12,000 :  and 
greatly  was  the  public  press  scandalized  at  the  feict,  and 
at  being  compelled  to  admit  it;  so  ashamed  were  the 
insular  moralists  of  the  day  at  the  curiosity  of  their 
countrymen  which  could  lead  them  into  the  midst  of  the 
profanity  and  indecency  of  foreign  capitals.  Such  were 
thd  notions  of  the  stay-at-home  people  of  fifty  years 
since:  and  the  12,000  tourists  were,  for  some  time  after 
their  return,  regarded  with  mingled  envy,  admiration, 
and  fear,  as  having  ventured  upon  a  very  pleasant  act  of 
moral  radiness.  When  some,  lingering  too  long,  to  enjoy 
a  little  more,  were  caught  like  the  moth  in  the  candle, 
they  were  less  pitied  than  blamed,  as  scorched  moths  are 
wont  to  be.  When  war  broke  out  again,  and  they  were 
made  prisoners  in  France,  the  virtuous  at  home  said  it 
served  them  right  for  having  left  their  country,  which 
contained  everything  that  was  good,  and  gone  to  look  at 
whatever  was  naughty.    iBut  the  people  at  home  were 
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presently  the  better  for  the  travelB  of  those  who  got  back 
safely.  They  saw  those  who  had  seen  Eome,  and  could 
tell  what  it  was  to  approach  the  Eternal  City.  They 
heard  from  those  who  had  been  no  further  than  Paris  of 
the  statues  and  pictures  which  had  been  brought  there 
from  Italy,  and  of  the  new  ideas  to  which  the  study  of 
them  had  given  rise.  Short  as  was  the  peace,  all  i?^ho 
lived  among  the  educated  classes  in  London,  and  in  the 
chief  provincial  towns,  felt  as  if  some  ventilation  of 
English  intelligence  had  taken  place ;  as  if  some  warm 
breeze  from  a  sunnier  climate  had  entered,  to  whiff  away 
for  the  hour  some  fogs  of  insular  prejudice,  and  enable 
the  children  of  the  soil  to  catch  a  far  glimpse  of  those 
Alpine  summits  of  art  which  they  could  not  approach, 
and  must  presently  lose  sight  of  again. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  June,  in  order 
that  the  utmost  freshness  might  be  imparted  to  public 
transactions  on  the  incoming  of  a  new  period.  The 
royal  Speech  breathed  confidence  in  the  national  resources, 
emphatic  approbation  of  the  parliament  which  had  sat 
for  two  sessions,  and  recommendations  to  cultivate  the 
advantages  of  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  in  his  private  con- 
versation, as  sanguine  as  ever ;  saying  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  that  "we  had  a  revenue  equal  to  all  Europe,  a 
navy  superior  to  all  Europe,  and  a  commerce  as  great  as 
that  of  all  Europe ;  and,  he  added,  laughingly,  to  make 
us  quite  gentlemen,  a  debt  as  large  as  that  of  all  Europe  ; 
and  that  if  with  these  means  we  acted  wisely,  with,  a 
just  mixture  of  spirit  and  forbearance,  and  could  protract  '* 
(defer)  "  the  evil  of  war  for  a  few  years,  war  would  be  an 
evil  much  less  felt."  Men  were,  however,  beginning 
already  to  doubt  the  "spirit"  with  which  our  affairs 
would  be  conducted;  and  to  feel  that  France  was  re- 
quiring a  "forbearance"  which  no  fear  of  the  "evil  of 
war  "  could  long  sustain.  There  was  so  large  an  infusion 
of  new  members  into  the  Commons — ^no  less  than  184 — 
that  no  one  could  be  sure  what  the  temper  of  the  House 
would  prove  to  be ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  elections  the 
funds  were  low,  and  an  acknowledged  apprehensiveness 
was  abroad  which  boded  the  renewal  of  war.  Confidence 
was  not  improved  by  the  Premier's  declaration,  on  the 
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24th  of  November,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  that  the 
large  armaments  twice  prepared  within  a  few  months 
were  not  owing  to  any  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France, 
bnt  only  "as  a  means  of  "security,  best  calculated  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace." 

In  the  Court  Calendar,  prepared  for  the  coming  year, 
Napoleon  was,  for  the  first  time,  found  in  the  list  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  stated  that  he  "  began 
to  reign"  on  the  15th  of  December,  1799.  As  he  was 
jealously  watching  public  opinion  in  England  in  relation 
to  himself,  this  was  probably  gratifying  to  him ;  but  his 
wrath  against  our  press,  and  his  expression  of  it,  were 
now  rising  to  a  point  which  seemed  to  render  "  forbear- 
ance" scarcely  possible.  In  Angust,  the  Moniteur  had 
begun  a  series  of  articles  against  the  English  press  with 
which  Napoleon  soon  implicated  himself.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month,  he  had  forbidden  the  circulation  of 
English  newspapers  in  France,  and  had  sent  the  police  to 
all  cafe»  and  reading-rooms,  to  seize  such  copies  as  they 
could  find.  In  November,  just  while  Mr.  Addington  was 
assuring  parliament  and  the  country  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  Government  journal 
was  assuring  the  world  that,  as  regarded  England, 
"France  would  remain  in  the  attitude  in  which  the 
Athenians  placed  Minerva,  her  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
her  lance  in  her  hand."  The  First  Consul  had  some 
advantages  over  Great  Britain,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
them.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  could  not  manage  their 
affairs  at  Malta,  nor  provide  a  garrison  out  of  their  reduced 
numbers :  and  the  British  garrison  was  not  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  three  months  from  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as 
agreed  in  the  Amiens  Treaty,  because  the  real  rights  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  were  not  yet  ascertained ;  and  if  the 
English  withdrew,  the  French  would  immediately  enter. 
Again,  the  British  government  interfered  with  French 
aggression  upon  Switzerland ; — interfered  abortively ;  and 
thus  invited  insult.  Again,  the  exiles  of  the  old  regime 
were  received  and  comforted  in  England;  and  by  his 
complaints  about  this,  it  would  appear  that  Napoleon  was 
really  afraid  of  them.  While  all  this  bluster  was  going 
on,  the  Prime  Minister  in  London  was  showing  himself 
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so  weak  that  men  felt  that  a  crisis  must  be  approaching. 
He  exhibited  a  Budget  which  made  his  supporters 
ashamed,  as  soon  as  its  errors  were  pointed  out.  He  was 
delighted  at  the  accession  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  his  party, 
while  that  unprincipled  wit  was  "  quizzing  "  him  daily 
every  where,  except  when  oifering  adulation  in  tite^tetes : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Addington  could  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  see  that  he  had  lost  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
without  which  his  administration  must  presently  appear 
as  incapable  as  himself.  By  this  time,  the  whole  power- 
ful coterie  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  including  the  Duke  of 
York,  were  engaged  in  "the  game"  as  Mr.  Canning 
called  it,  of  restoring  Pitt  to  office,  as  the  only  hope  of 
saving  the  country,  whenever  that  war  should  break  out 
which  they  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  Single  incidents 
may  characterise  statesmanship  as  thoroughly  as  a  course 
of  policy ;  and  we  meet  with  one  at  this  time  which 
manifests  Mr.  Addington's  mind,  and  justifies  the  disgust 
of  his  opponents  quite  as  effectually  as  the  Amiens  treaty 
itself.  While  he  was  exhibiting  a  dishonest  budget,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  burdened  people,  and  coaxing 
them  to  bear  new  taxes  by  promises  of  a  peace  which  he 
could  not  preserve,  he  conferred  a  sinecure  of  nearly 
3000Z.  a  year  on  his  own  son,  then  a  boy  at  school.  As 
for  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  thus.  Mr. 
Addington's  tutor.  Dr.  Goodenough,  appears  pre-eminent 
in  adulation  among  a  set  of  singularly  obsequious  cor- 
respondents of  the  Prime  Minister.  During  this  year, 
the  Prime  Minister  made  his  obsequious  tutor  Dean  of 
Eochester.  The  sentimental  letter  of  thank**  which  the 
new  Dean  wrote  ends  thus  :^-"  Excuse  me  for  adding  one 
other  word.  I  understand  that  Colonel  Barr^^  Clerk  of 
the  Pells,  is  in  a  very  precarious  Btate*  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  fortitude  to  nominate  Harry  to  be  his  successor." 
This  was  a  kind  of  fortitude  that  was  not  out  of  Mr. 
Addington's  reach.  As  his  biographer  tells  us,  "Mr. 
Addington  did  nominate  his  son  to  the  vacant  clerkship." 
Master  Harry,  then  at  Winchester  school,  became  an 
officeholder  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3000Z .  a  year ;  and 
alas  I  Mr.  Pitt  is  found  "  rejoicing  most  sincerely "  that 
the  Pells  are  so  disposed  of. 
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Mr.  Addington  was  wont  to  say  in  after  years  that  the 
ink  was  scarcely  dry,  after  the  signattire  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  when  discontents  arose  which  perilled  the  new 
peace.  On  the  24th  of  May,  M.  Otto  told  Lord  Glen- 
bervie  that  if  the  English  press  were  hot  controlled  from 
oeDsnring  Napoleon,  tiiere  mnst  be  a  war  to  the  death : 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  six  requisitions  were 
foimally  made  to  the  British  government,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  the  press  mtist  be  controlled ;  the  royal 
emigrants  sent  to  Warsaw;  the  island  of  Jersey  cleiured 
of  persons  disaffected  to  the  French  government;  and  all 
Frenchmen  dismissed  from  Great  Britain  who  wore  the 
deooiations  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  reply  was,  that 
the  press  was  free  in  England ;  and  that  if  any  of  the 
emigrants  broke  the  laws,  they  shonld  be  punished ;  but 
that  otherwise  they  could  not  be  molested*  The  govern- 
ment, however,  used  its  influence  in  remonstrance  with 
the  editors  of  newspapers  which  were  abusive  of  the 
French.  Cobbett  was  pointed  out  by  name  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  libeller  who  must  be  punisned;  and  Peltier,  a 
royalist  emigrant,  who  had  published  Some  incentives  to 
the  assassination  of  the  !EVench  ruler,  or  prophecies 
which  might  at  such  a  crisis  be  fairly  regatded  as 
incentives:  M.  Peltier's  object  was  to  use  his  £iowledge 
of  the  tools  of  Napoleon,  and  his  grteat  political  and 
Hieiary  experience,  in  laying  bare  the  character  and 
policy  of  Napoleon ;  and  he  began  in  the  summer  of  1602, 
a  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  oocasioned  the  demand 
for  his  punishment.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  defended  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  a 
speech  which  was  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  universally  considered  one  of  the  most 
raodigious  efforts  of  oratory  ever  listened  to  in  any  age. 
The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Feroival,  declared  in  iCourt, 
that  he  could  hardly  hope  for  an  impartial  decision  from 
a  jury  whose  faculties  had  been  so  roused,  dazzled,  and 
(manned;  and  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  not 
lees  of  Batisfscction,  that  amidst  the  popular  prejudice 
against  Napoleon,  the  popular  sympathy  with  the  emi« 
grants,  and  1h.e  English  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  jury  sho^d  have  seen  their  duly  in  this  case. 
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M.  Peltier  was  found  guilty ;  but  the  Attorney-General 
did  not  call  for  judgment  on  the  instant.  War  was  then 
— ^at  the  close  of  February — ^imminent;  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.  M.  Peltier  was  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and, 
as  far  as  public  opinion  went,  was  rather  rewarded  than 
punished  in  England.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was 
tried  in  England  and  pxmished  in  France.  His  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  consular  agents;  and  his  only 
near  relations,  his  aged  father  and  his  sister,  died  at 
Nantes,  through  terror  at  his  trial. 

By  this  time,  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  France.  Not  only  had  Napo- 
leon prevented  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
nations  throughout  the  year,  but  he  had  begun  to  con- 
fiscate English  merchant  vessels,  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  his  ports.  By  this  time,  too,  the  Minister's 
mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
war.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  his  desire  through 
life  was  to  be  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated :" 
but  that  in  October,  "  even  his  sanguine  mind  was  not 
wholly  divested  of  anxiety."  His  own  account  of  the 
matter  was  (in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Mahnesbury  on 
the  19th  of  February)  that  his  intention  had  been  to  bear 
all  obloquy  at  home,  all  taunts  about  being  too  forbearing, 
in  the  certainty  that  France  would  presently  fill  the  cup 
of  offence  to  overflowing;  and  that  thus  Great  Britain 
would  enter  upon  the  new  war  with  a  single  mind  and  a 
resolute  heart.  He  had  passed  over  all  acts  of  mere 
petulance  and  vulgar  spite  and  had  waited  till  insult  was 
coupled  with  hostility  or  with  hostile  declarations  before 
he  moved.    That  time  he  felt  to  be  now  come. 

It  was  indeed.  Napoleon  had  published  a  Beport  of  an 
official  agent  of  his,  Sebastiani,  who  had  exj^lored  Ihe 
Levant,  striving  as  he  went  to  rouse  the  Mediterranean 
States  to  a  desertion  of  England  and  an  alliance  with 
France.  He  reported  of  the  British  force  at  Alexandria,  ^ 
and  of  the  means  of  attack  and  defence  there ;  and  his 
employer  put  forth  this  statement  in  the  *  Moniteur,'  his 
own  paper,  while  complaining  of  the  insults  of  the  English 
press  towards  himself.  Our  ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord 
Whitworth,  desired  an  explanation :  and  the  reception  of 
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bis  demand  by  the  First  Consnl  and  bis  Minister  was 
characteristic.  M.  Tallejrrand  smiled  at  the  youthful 
BjrdoTir,  military  predilections,  and  intemperate  patriotism 
of  Sebastiani,  declared  "  upon  his  honour  "  that  Sebastiani's 
mission  was  a  purely  commercial  one,  and  that  whatever 
he  had  learned  about  the  British  force  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere  was  for  his  own  amusement,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  the  government :  and  it  was  this  same  Talley- 
rand who  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  sent  that  letter  to 
Fauvelet  in  Dublin  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having 
been  intercepted  during  the  progress  of  Emmett's  con- 
spiracy. For  some  time,  Napoleon's  temper  had  been 
growing  so  fierce  that  his  servants  stood  in  dread  of  him ; 
and  foreigners  who  visited  him  thought  him  actually  mad. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  more  Uke  that  of  Paul  of 
Russia  than  that  of  his  own  wily  Minister,  who  thought 
to  have  given  him  his  cue.  Andreossi,  in  London,  talked 
like  Talleyrand ;  ^ave  the  same  account  of  Sebastiani's 
Report,  declared  that  France  cotdd  not  go  to  war;  that 
her  army  were  half  Jacobins ;  that  the  nation  would  not 
have  war ;  and  that  Napoleon's  objects  were  purely  com- 
mercial. •  Andreossi  said  these  things  in  London  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  little  imagining  what  shame  his  master 
had  been  casting  on  such  hypocrisy  five  days  before  in 
Paris,  by  means  of  a  fit  of  passion.  He  sent  for  Lord 
Whitworth  to  wait  on  him  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th ;  made  him  sit  down ;  and  then  poured  out  his  wrath 
"  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  bully,"  as  the  record  has  it : 
and  the  term  is  not  too  strong ;  for  he  would  not  allow 
Lord  Whitworth  to  speak.  The  first  impression  was, 
that  it  was  his  design  to  terrify  England :  but  Talley- 
rand's anxiety  to  smooth  matters  afterwards,  and  to  ex- 
plain away  what  his  master  had  said,  show  that  the 
ebullition  was  one  of  mere  temper.  And  this  was  pre- 
sently confirmed  by  his  behaviour  to  Lord  Whitworth  ai 
p  levee,  when  the  saloon  was  crowded  with  foreign  am- 
issadors  and  their  suites,  as  well  as  with  French 
^  >urtiers.  The  whole  scene  was  set  forth  in  the  news- 
;  ipers  of  every  country.  Napoleon  walked  about,  trans- 
;  )rted  with  passion :  asked  Lord  Whitworth  if  he  did 
not  know  that  a  terrible  storm  had  arisen  between  the 
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two  governments ;  declared  that  England  was  a  violator 
of  treaties;  took  to  witness  the  foreigners  present  that 
if  England  did  not  immediately  surrender  Malta,  war 
was  declared ;  and  condescended  to  appeal  to  them  whether 
the  right  was  not  on  his  side ;  and,  when  Lord  Whitworth 
would  have  replied,  silenced  him  by  a  gesture,  and  observed 
that,  Lady  Whitworth  being  out  of  health,  her  native  air 
would  be  of  service  to  her ;  and  she  should  have  it,  sooner 
than  she  expected. — After  this,  there  could  be  little  hope 
of  peace  in  the  most  sanguine  mind :  and  the  King's 
message  to  parliament  on  the  8th  of  March  (unknown  to 
Napoleon  when  he  thus  committed  himself),  told  the 
nation  what  to  expect.  France  had  in  February  resolved 
"  to  keep  on  foot  600,000  men,  to  undertake  its  defence, 
and  avenge  its  injuries."  On  this  8th  of  March,  the  King 
of  England  informed  his  parliament  that  though  all  hope 
of  peace  was  not  relinqaished,  the  armaments  going  on 
in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland  must  be  taken  as 
suggestions  of  preparations  for  defence  in  Great  Britain. 
It  afterwards  became  clear  that  these  armaments  were 
really  what  they  pretended  to  be — designed  for  action  in 
the  West  Indies — ^for  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo :  but 
there  were  grounds  enough  for  proceeding  to  arm,  without 
this ;  and  the  response  of  parliament  to  the  King's  sug- 
gestions was  as  hearty  as  he  could  desire.  They  votS 
an  addition  of  10,000  to  the  naval  force  of  the  country, 
and  the  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

For  some  weeks  after  this,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull. 
Napoleon  was  believed  to  have  given  orders  to  his  agents 
to  temporize  to  gain  time,  while  it  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished that  he  repeatedly  said  to  those  about  him  that 
so  many  fections  were  opposed  to  him  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  internal  peace  but  by  making  war  with 
England.  The  English  public  grew  discontented  with 
the  slowness  of  the  Ministry.  The  blame  was  laid  on 
Lord  Hawkesbury's  feebleness ;  and  the  King  sent  for  Mr. 
Addington  to  complain  of  Lord  Hawkesbury's  delays,  and 
of  his  inattention  in  not  duly  reporting  progress  to  his 
sovereign.  More  was  doing,  however,  than  the  world 
was  aware  of.  Negotiations  were  offered  for  Mr.  Ktt's 
return  to  power.    Pitt's  friends  grew  more  restless  every 
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day  in  the  prospect  of  a  war,  to  be  conducted  by  an  in- 
capable Ministry ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Addington, 
with  all  his  complacency,  was  uneasy  under  Pitt's  silence, 
and  absence  at  Bath,  and  obvious  slackening  of  support. 
It  was  clearly  Addington  who  made  the  first  move.  For 
some  weeks  Pitt  appeared  to  his  friends  mysterious, 
unaccountable,  and  (Mstressingly  reserved.  He  was,  in 
fiEu^t,  resolved  not  to  be  indiscreet  this  time ;  but  to  leave 
all  that  he  could  (and  disclosure  among  the  rest)  to  the 
King.  The  negotiation  failed  because  Mr,  Pitt  considered 
the  talents  of  the  Grenvilles  indispensable  to  the  service 
of  the  country,  at  such  a  time ;  and  the  existing  Ministry 
would  not  hear  of  admitting  them.  Pitt  and  Addington 
were  separated  further  than  before  by  this  business. 
Their  accounts  of  what  took  place  do  not  agree ;  and 
certainly,  the  inclination  of  those  who  read  or  heard  the 
respective  narratives  was  to  trust  Mr.  Pitt's  clearness  of 
head  and  accuracy  of  statement,  rather  than  Mr.  Ad- 
dington's.  They  could  not,  for  instance,  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  whole  conduct  during  the  winter,  credit  Mr. 
Addington's  opening  assertion,  that  the  first  move  was 
Mr.  Pitt's.  From  the  King's  extraordinary  notions  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  insolence  in  regard  to  himself  as  well  as  others, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Addington  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  his  sovereign.  No  one,  indeed,  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  l^e  extravagances  of  that  infirm  mind :  but 
it  is  evident  that  in  reporting  Mr.  Pitt's  wish  to  introduce 
the  Grenvilles,  the  Minister  had  so  told  the  story  as  to 
make  the  King  fancy  Mr.  Pitt  a  dangerous  liberal.  The 
King  charged  him  with  wanting  to  put  the  crown  in 
commission ;  and  with  "  carrying  his  plan  of  removals  so 
extremely  far  and  so  high,  that  it  might  reach  him" 
When  Mr.  Addington  was  compelled  by  pressure  from 
Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to  lay  the  letters  before  the  King,  he 
appears  to  have  done  that  in  his  own  way  too ;  for  the 
King  told  Lord  Pelham,  "I  have  now  got  the  written 
documents ;  but  I  will  not  read  them,  nor  even  take  any 
notice  of  them."  It  was  no  great  punishment  to  any 
reasonable  man  to  be  spared  from  serving  such  a  master  : 
W  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  the  country  to  be  in  the 
^nds  of  his  small-minded  and  smooth  Minister:    and 
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some  statesmen,  less  unbending  than  Pitt,  lamented  that 
lie  did  not  come  in  under  Addington's  terms,  in  full 
assurance  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  have  everything 
in  his  own  hands.  But  Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  do  this. 
The  Duke  of  York  thought  both  parties  in  the  wrong, 
and  lamented  that  the  transaction  had  placed  Pitt  further 
from  power  than  ever ;  and  this  lamentation  was  echoed 
far  and  wide,  in  the  alarm  of  renewed  war.  The  negotia- 
tion and  explanations  continued  throughout  April ;  and  it 
was  the  more  easily  done  for  the  absence  of  parliament 
during  the  Easter  recess. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  naval  preparations  of  England 
were  discussed  in  parliament ;  and  a  shock  was  given  to 
public  confidence,  at  present  of  such  serious  importance, 
by  an  instance  of  Mr.  Addington's  weakness.  In  Decem- 
ber, he  had  said  in  parliament  that  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
could  be  prepared  for  sea  within  one  month ;  and  more, 
if  necessary.  Now,  after  five  months'  interval,  and  two 
months  after  the  royal  sumnions  to  make  ready,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  country  had  only  thirty-two  ships  in 
commission,  not  fit  for  sea ;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of 
fifty,  he  meant,  not  that  they  would  be  manned  and  ready 
for  sea,  but  rigged  and  fitted  out.  What  the  national 
feeling  was  &om  this  date,  and  earlier,  about  the  state  of 
the  navy,  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see :  meantime, 
it  did  no  service  to  the  Ministry  that  some  of  its  adherents 
mocked  at  the  naval  force  of  France,  instead  of  being  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  our  own. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  this  subject,  a  sudden 
check  to  the  national  apprehension  occurred.  The  morning 
after  this  debate,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  a  man 
dressed  like  a  government  messenger  arrived  in  vast  haste 
at  the  Mansion  House,  bearing  a  letter,  with  a  huge  seal, 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     The  seal  looked 
official,  and  the  letter  purported  to  be  from  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  Foreign  Secretary.      It  declared  that  all  dif- 
ferences between  Great  Britain  and  France  were  settled 
and  that  the  terms  of  continued  peace  were  decided  on 
The  usual  forms  of  official  communications  were  so  exactly 
preserved  that  the  Lord  Mayor  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected any  thing  wrong.      The  news  was  spread   by 
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printed  notices  posted  round  the  Custom  House,  declaring 
the  embargo  to  be  taken  off  certain  ships  :  the  funds  rose 
five  per  cent. ;  and  the  City  was  uproarious  with  joy : 
80  that,  at  last,  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  Ministers. 
It  was  about  noon  when  a  true  messenger  arrived  to 
declare  the  whole  a  hoax.  '  The  people's  faces  fell ;  the 
funds  were  down  immediately ;  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed,  the  Committee  resolving  that  all  the  trans- 
actions of  that  morning  were  void.  It  was  a  fraud  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  vexatious  enough  in  every  way; 
but  especially  impressive  by  showing  how  strong  was 
still  the  popular  longing  for  peace. 

In  a  few  days,  aU  was  settled.  Lord  Whitworth  left 
Paris  on  the  12th  of  May;  and  at  Dover  met  General 
Andreoesi,  on  his  way  to  Paris.  On  the  16th,  it  became 
publicly  known  that  war  was  declared :  and  on  the  same 
day  Admiral  ComwaUis  received  telegraphic  orders  which 
caused  him  to  appear  before  Brest  on  the  18th.  On  the 
17th,  an  Order  in  Council,  directing  reprisals,  was  issued ; 
and  with  it  the  proclamation  of  an  embargo  being  laid  on 
all  French  and  Dutch  ships  in  British  ports.  'I'he  naval 
bounty  of  five  pounds  per  man  was  offered  on  the  same 
day :  and  death  denounced  against  every  sailor  found  on 
board  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  the  next  day.  May  18th, 
1803,  the  Declaration  of  War  was  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, and  the  feverish  state,  called  peace,  whidi  had 
lasted  for  one  year  and  sixteen  days,  passed  into  one  of 
open  hostility. 

The  reason  why  the  vessels  of  the  Dutch  were  to  be 
seized  with  those  of  the  French  was  that  Napoleon  had 
filled  Holland  vdth  French  troops,  and  was  virtually 
master  of  the  country,  giving  occasion  to  the  inhabitants 
to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  annex  it  to  France.  Eng- 
lish manufactures  were  strictly  prohibited;  and  the 
whole  force  of  Dutch  soldiery  was  employed  as  a  Custom- 
house guard. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  displace  the  Administration 
by  means  of  Resolutions  brought  forward  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  alleging  concealment  from  parliament  of 
important  information,  and  disingenuous  and  weak  con- 
duct about  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    The 
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debates  were  long  and  extremely  interesting.  That  in 
the  Commons  was  rendered  exciting  by  Mr.  Pitt's  taking 
part  in  it,  while  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  retired  without 
voting.  Mr.  Fox  had  gone  too  fer  in  praising  Mr.  Ad- 
^ington's  pacific  tendencies  to  vote  censure  upon  him 
now,  though  he  could  not  but  agree  that  much  censure 
was  deserved  :  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  superintending 
influence  of  the  Ministry  when  it  was  first  formed,  though 
he  had  for  some  time  withdrawn  himself  visibly  from 
such  responsibility.  Neither  of  these  statesmen  could 
vote  either  way  upon  the  condemnatory  Eesolutions.  So 
Mr.  Fox  left  the  House ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  showed  the  peril  of 
.  inducting  a  set  of  fresh  men  at  such  a  crisis,  and  moved 
the  consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  day.  Ministers 
could  not  rest  under  an  uncei-tainty ;  they  pressed  for  a 
decision  on  the  Besolutions,  and  obtained  it.  Mr.  Canning 
and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  voted  against  the  adminis- 
tration :  but  it  was  retained  in  office  by  a  large  majority. 
In  truth  the  way  to  power  was  not  clear  enough,  for  any 
man  or  any  party,  to  justify  the  displacing,  at  that 
moment,  of  any  existing  government,  on  the  ground  of 
misconduct  which  could  not  now  be  helped.  The  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  King  was  not  backward  in  showing  his 
humour  at  this  crisis.  "  The  King  has  two  favourites," 
writes  Francis  Homer,  at  this  time  :  "  two  favourites ; 
the  War  and  the  Doctor"  (Addington).  "  But  the  doctor 
has  at  present  the  preference ;  and  even  the  war  would  be 
given  up  for  him."  His  majesty  was  writing  sentimental 
and  confused  notes  to  his  minister.  He  received  Lord 
Grenville's  sister  so  rudely  at  Court,  that  none  of  the 
ladies  of  that  family  attended  the  birth-day  in  June: 
and  he  passed  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  park  without  notice.  Thus, 
Mr.  Addington  had  the  whole  business  to  himself;  and 
was  now  to  show  how  he  could  govern  the  country,  and 
conduct  the  defence  of  the  empire. 

He  was  not  practically  opposed  about  the  financial  part 
of  his  plans.  He  brought  forward  his  Budget  on  the  13th 
of  June.  He  proposed  to  raise  six  millions  of  war-taxes 
by  increased  customs  and  excise  duties ;  these  additional 
taxes  to  cease  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
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The  Livery  of  London  met  to  offer  generous  support, 
tmstin^  that  it  might  be  in  some  other  form  than  an 
imequal  Licome-tax :  but  a  modified  Property-tax  was 
presently  imposed.  The  Common  Council  of  London 
immediately  resolved  to  raise  and  equip  800  men.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  towns  and  parishes  on  every  hand,  to 
pass  patriotic  resolutions,  and  agree  on  methods  of  defence. 
At  the  anniversary  dinners  of  public  charities  "  Tyrtsaan 
songs "  were  snng,  which  intoxicated  the  company  more 
than  their  wine.  Princes  of  the  Blood,  lawyers  from  the 
Lms,  bankers,  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  trades- 
men, entered  themselves  as  Volunteers,  and  drilled  in- 
defatigably,  twice  or  oftener  in  the  day.  The  subscribers 
to  Lloyd's  instituted  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
the  solace  of  the  maimed  and  bereaved,  and  the  reward  of 
the  eminently  brave.  The  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders 
of  London  issued  a  Declaration,  written  by  Mackintosh, 
which  stirred  up  a  fine  spirit  in  the  country.  They  de- 
clared that  the  coming  contest  was  a  struggle  for  national 
existence;  for  civilization  against  brute  force;  for  all 
that  Englishmen  hold  dear  against  all  that  they  most 
hate;  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  exert  aU  their 
powers  to  rouse  the  country  to  its  defence,  and  to  be  ready 
with  their  services  of  every  sort,  on  every  occasion.  The 
walls  were  placarded  with  speeches  from  King  John  and 
Henry  Vth,  and  even  RoUa's  speech,  signed  by  Sheridan. 
The  stories  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Persia,  of  Hol- 
land by  Louis  XTV.,  and  of  England  by  Philip  of  Spain, 
were  told  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  and  the  memory 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  became  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 
In  the  London  alehouses,  the  police  spies  declared,  the 
spirit  was  good;  and  along  l^e  coast,  the  inhabitants 
showed  themselves  to  be  awake  and  devoted.  At  such  a 
time,  the  people  at  each  point  of  the  coast  are  certain 
that  theirs  is  the  spot  on  which  the  descent  will  be  made ; 
and  the  play  of  passions  and  prejudices  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  during  a  period  like  the  summer  of  1803.  In 
some  cities  near  the  coast,  the  Pittites  were  in  alarming 
donht  about  the  Foxites.  As  even  Foxites  had  domestic 
affections,  to  them  was  appointed  the  task  of  arranging 
for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children,  on  the  first 
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signal  of  the  approach  of  the  French.  They  were  to 
ntimber  waggons,  and  bespeak  horses,  and  appoint  places 
of  meeting,  and  maintain  clear  roads,  while  the  loyal  kept 
watch  on  the  cliffs,  and  drilled,  and  set  guards  on  the 
cathedrals,  lest  the  Dissenters  should  take  the  opportunity 
to  bum  them  down.  An  English  nunnery  in  Dorsetshire 
was  searched  by  a  clerical  Justice  of  the  peace  and  his 
neighbours,  in  July,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  hidden 
there,  not  only  arms  and  ammunition,  but  a  brother  of 
Napoleon.  The  foreigner  was  looked  for  in  every  closet, 
and  comer  of  the  cellar.  The  abbess  reminded  the  Justice 
that,  while  the  sisters  were  cathoHcs,  they  were  English- 
women, as  ayerse  to  foreign  invasion  as  their  neighbours. 
— The  very  accidents  of  the  time  show  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  In  practising  street-firing  with  catridge,  a  volun- 
teer wounds  his  officer.  The  Law  Association,  in  Temple 
Gardens,  charging  with  the  bayonet,  stumble,  and  one 
bayonet  breaks  in  the  ground,  and  another  pierces  a  coat. 
A  gentleman  kills  himself,  and  knocks  down  others,  by 
firing  a  musket  with  six  cartridges  in  it.  The  fashions 
of  the  time  smetck  of  war.  The  drill  dress  of  the  Uni- 
versity students  is  immortalized  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
year — blue  jacket,  black  gaiters,  and  all. — The  reviews 
and  presentations  of  colours  were  a  fine  spectacle,  that 
summer  and  autumn.  The  most  animating  was  the 
Eoyal  review  of  the  Volunteers  in  Hyde  Park  in  October ; 
and  a  nobler  spectacle  can  hardly  have  been  seen  in  our 
country,  for  a  thousand  years. ,  It  was  wholly  unlike  an 
ordinary  military  review.  The  sovereign  here  met  his 
armed  citizens  of  London,  to  see  how  fit  they  were  for 
the  defence  of  their  homes  and  their  national  institutions. 
The  old  King  conducted  himself  with  sobriety  and  dignity, 
and  looked  kingly  on  his  charger.  The  Duke  of  York,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  met  him  on  the  ground;  and  the 
Queen  and  her  other  children  attended  him.  All  the 
houses  within  view  were  crowded  to  the  chimney-tops. 
Amidst  the  sunshine,  and  the  martial  music,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd,  there  was  a  deep  solemnity  pervading 
the  whole  celebration. — Such  incidents  as  have  been 
related  show  how  great  was  the  support  on  which  the 
Minister  might  rely. 
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The  eldest  of  the  princes  was  not  present  at  the  great 
review :  he  had  gone  down  to  Brighton  to  avoid  it :  but 
he  was  not  therefore  inactive.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
begged  to  be  a  volunteer,  or  to  have  high  military  rank 
like  his  brothers,  fearing  that,  as  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
he  should  be  placed  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  if  the 
country  should  be  actually  invaded.  But  it  was  not 
thought  flt  that  the  heir-apparent  should  be  subjected  to 
danger,  in  a  post  which  could  as  well  be  filled  by  any 
other  man.  He  was  in  a  sore  and  irritable  state  of  mind ; 
and  he  strove,  or  pretended,  to  ascribe  his  irritation  to 
this.  But  he  had  enough  besides  to  make  him  miserable. 
His  father  had,  in  February,  sent  down  a  message  to 
parliament,  to  desire  them  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  No  delicacy  was  used 
about  the  matter.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Addington 
was  using  this  method  of  buying  off  the  Prince's  claim 
for  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  his 
minority :  a  claim  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Crown  lawyers.  The  project  now  was  to  add 
60,000Z.  a  year  to  his  income  for  three  years,  to  liquidate 
his  debts :  but  no  guarantee  was  proposed  by  which  he 
might  be  prevented  from  squandering  money  as  he  had 
always  hitherto  done;  and  there  was  not  even  any 
security  for  the  restoration  of  his  establishment,  which  he 
had  broken  up,  on  a  plea  of  necessity,  while  he  was  as 
lavish  as  ever  on  his  private  pleasures.  The  exposure  of 
his  debts  before  parliament  was  most  humiliating  to  him- 
self, while  nothing  was  arranged  which  could  make  it 
final  and  effectual. — When  the  Eoyal  Message  of  the  8th 
of  March  called  upon  parliament  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  war,  the  Prince  desired  that  the  subject  of  his 
affairs  should  be  dropped :  but  it  was  soon  resumed,  and 
his  annuity  bill  was  passed.  It  did  not  leave  him  in  any 
humour  to  meet  his  parents,  unless  compelled :  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  painful  to  read  about — ^the  cruel 
harshness  and  insulting  manners  of  the  father  towards  his 
son,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  could  be  sentimental  to- 
wards his  aduhitory  minister,  or  the  heartless  levity  and 
profligate  courses  of  the  son,  who  made  it  his  pleasure  to 
expose  to  the  public  the  harshness  under  which  he  suffered. 
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In  July,  the  militia  force  amounted  to  173,000  men; 
and  the  deficiency  was  in  officers  to  command  them.  The 
minister  proposed,  in  addition  to  all  the  forces  actually  in 
existence,  the  formation  of  an  army  of  reserve,  amounting 
to  50,000  men :  and  this  was  presently  ageed  to.  There 
was  little  that  the  parliament  and  people  of  England 
would  not  have  agreed  to  at  this  moment,  under  the 
provocation  of  Napoleon's  treatment  of  the  English  in 
France.  His  first  act  was  to  order  the  detention,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  of  all  the  English  then  in  the  country, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60.  The  exasperation  caused 
by  this  cruel  measure  was  all  that  he  could  have  expected 
or  desired.  Many  were  the  young  men  thus  doomed  to 
lose,  in  wearing  expectation  or  despair,  twelve  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  cut  off  from  family,  profession, 
marriage,  citizenship — everything  that  young  men  most 
value.  Manv  were  the  parents  separated  for  twelve  long 
years  from  tne  young  creatures  at  home,  whom  they  had 
left  for  a  mere  pleasure  trip :  and  many  were  the  grey- 
haired  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  who  went  down  to 
the  grave  during  those  twelve  years  without  another 
sight  of  the  son  or  daughter  who  was  pining  in  some 
small  provincial  town  in  France,  without  natural  occupa- 
tion, and  well  nigh  without  hope.  In  June,  the  English 
in  Eouen  were  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens ; 
those  in  Calais  to  Lisle ;  those  at  Brussels  to  Valenciennes. 
Before  the  month  was  out,  all  the  English  in  Italy  and 
Switzerlaind,  in  addition  to  those  in  Holland,  were  made 
prisoners.  How  many  the  whole  amounted  to  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained :  but  it  was  believed  at 
the  time  that  there  were  11,000  in  France,  and  1,300  in 
Holland.  The  first  pretence  was  that  these  travellers 
were  detained  as  hostages  for  the  prizes  which  Napoleon 
accused  us  of  taking  before  the  regular  declaration  of 
war ;  but  when  proposals  were  made  for  an  exchange,  he 
sent  a  savage  answer  that  he  would  keep  his  prisoners 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
there  could  be  two  opinions  about  the  nature  of  tiie 
man  after  this  act. 

The  naval  captures  of  which  Napoleon  complained,  as 
made  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war,  were  of  two  merchant 
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fillips  taken  by  English  frigates :  and  we  find  notices  of 
such  being  brought  into  port  on  the  26th  of  May. 
Whether  ^ey  were  captured  before  the  18th,  there  is  no 
record  that  we  can  find.  Nelson  was  at  sea,  on  his  way 
to  the  Mediterranean,  two  days  before  the  declaration: 
and  on  the  23rd,  Admiral  Comwallis  sent  home  news  of 
the  first  capture  of  a  vessel  of  war,  off  XJshant,  bearing  a 
crew  of  ninety-two  men,  who  fought  with  great  bravery. 
In  a  few  days  a  frigate  was  taken ;  and  another  frigate,  a 
brig  of.  war,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  in  the  course  of 
June.  On  the  sea,  our  successes  seemed  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  meantime  a  blow  was  struck  at  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  at  her  sovereign,  which  proved  that  the 
national  exasperation  against  France  was  even  yet  capable 
of  increase.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  George  III. 
issued  a  proclamation,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  declaring  to 
Germany  that  the  Germanic  states  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
regard  to  the  new  hostilities,  as  he  was  entering  into  war 
as  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  as  Elector  of  Hanover. 
Whatever  military  preparations  were  going  forward  in 
Hanover  were  merely  of  a  defensive  character.  Napoleon, 
however,  set  such  defence  at  defiance.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  news  arrived  of  the  total  surrender  of  Hanover  to 
the  French.  The  palace,  which  the  King  had  lately 
repaired  and  famished  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  an 
expense  of  60,000Z.,  was  tenanted  by  General  Mortier. 
The  Hanoverians  had  entered  into  a  convention  with  the 
French,  by  which  the  regency  was  set  aside,  the  French 
cavalry  was  to  be  remounted  and  equipped,  and  the  army 
reclothed,  at  the  expense  of  the  electorate ;  all  magazines, 
arms,  artillery,  and  defences,  were  given  up  to  the 
invaders ;  all  public  property,  which  was  made  to  include 
the  effects  of  the  King  of  England,  was  given  up ;  and 
the  Hanoverian  army  was  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe. 
This  was  disastrous  news  to  begin  with ;  but  it  was  not 
the  kind  of  trouble  which  affected  the  King's  mind.  A 
Council  beiDg  called  on  the  occasion,  he  came  to  town  to 
attend  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did,  as  his 
ministers  said,  "  receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Hanover 
with  great  magnanimity,  and  a  real  kingliness  of  mind." 
Yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  irritated  and  harsh  with 
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more  tlian  one  member  of  his  own  family.  Messages  and 
interviews  were  proceeding,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  new  war,  to  prevent  the  Duchess  of  York  from 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at  a  ball : 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  in  disgrace  with  his  father 
almost  as  deep  at  that  of  his  eldest  brother.  Now,  on 
the  surrender  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
returned  home  in  a  few  days,  his  occupation  abroad  being 
gone.  Government  resolved  to  declare  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  and  all  the  ports  of  Western  Germany,  in  a  state 
of  blockade;  as  the  French  had  now  command  over  all 
the  intermediate  rivers.  It  was  calculated  that  this 
would  annoy  and  injure  Napoleon  effectually,  as  it  would 
cause  the  ruin  of  foreign  merchants  trading  from  the 
whole  series  of  ports.  English  merchants  would  suffer 
deeply;  but  it  was  calculated  that  English  capital  and 
stock  would  hold  out  longer  than  those  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. Thus  was  the  sickening  process  of  private  ruin, 
as  a  check  to  public  aggression,  entered  upon,  before  war 
had  been  declared  a  month.  The  Hanoverian  army  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  in  its  position  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  Elbe.  As  the  King  of  England  refused  to  ratify 
the  so-called  convention  of  the  3rd  of  June,  the  French 
general,  Mortier,  was  instructed  to  make  the  army  prisoners 
of  war,  and  send  them  into  France.  The  Hanoverian 
general,  Walmoden,  could  do  nothing — ^the  apparatus  of 
war  being  all  in  the  enemy's  hands.  He  capitulated ; 
and  his  troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  on  parole  not  to  serve  against  France  or  her 
allies  till  regularly  exchanged.  Mortier  wrote  home  that 
"General  Walmoden  signed  the  capitulation  with  an 
afflicted  heart ":  and  that  it  was  "  difficult  to  paint  the 
situation  of  the  fine  regiment  of  the  King  of  England's 
guards  at  dismounting. 

Thus  far,  no  intimation  had  been  given  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  proposed  European  policy ;  or  whether  he  had  any 
such  policy  at  all.  On  the  12th  of  June,  we  find  the  old 
diplomatist.  Lord  Malmesbury,  talking  over  matters  with 
one  of  the  ministers,  Lord  Pelham,  and  recurring  to  the 
Pitt  policy  of  "  settling  Europe  "  by  balancing  her  powers, 
if  Eussia  could  be  induced  to  offer  her  intervention.     One 
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improvement  on  the  Pitt  policy  was  suggested  by  Ms 
friend.  "If,"  he  says,  "the  general  plan  of  arranging 
Europe  was  accepted,  or  seriously  wished  for,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  give  money — ^large  subsidies ;  but 
I  would  give  them  only  after  the  work  was  done  as  task- 
work ;  not  as  we  had  done  hitherto,  always  beforehand." 
The  reply  of  the  minister  was  that  Addington  was  "  not 
yet  up  to  this."  And  yet  the  government  had  had  to  lay 
before  parliament  an  account  of  the  subsidies  famished 
by  England  to  the  European  Powers  during  the  late  war, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  12,000,000/.  The  British  mer- 
chants who,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  entered  with  so 
vigorous  a  spirit  into  a  renewal  of  war  thus  seem  to  be 
brave  indeed.  And  so  they  were :  but  it  was  a  bravery 
inspired  by  the  peril  of  their  country  and  nation.  This 
should  always  be  remembered  when  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  grievance  of  the  Debt  are  complained  of. 
About  the  war  which  closed  the  century,  there  might 
fairly  be  a  diversity  of  opinions,  and  the  recklessness 
with  which  the  Debt  was  increased  will  ever  be  the 
reproach  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  But  the  present 
war  was  an  unavoidable  struggle  for  national  existence : 
and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  Debt  which  was  now 
to  take  place  was  a  ransom  paid  for  national  life  and 
freedom.  It  might  be  that  the  business  was  mismanaged : 
it  might  be  that  a  vast  saving  of  danger  and  misery, 
even  now  future,  might  have  been  made  if  the  form  of 
terminable  annuities,  and  other  arrangements,  had  been 
more  extensively  adopted :  but,  as  regards  the  incurring 
of  debt,  truth  and  principle  require  that  a  wide  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  burdens  laid  upon 
future  generations  by  aristocratic  selfishness  and  self- 
will,  and  those  which  grew  up  out  of  the  common  danger 
that  threatened  all  classes  with  destruction.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1793,  the  Debt  amounted  to 
260,000,000/.  That  war  increased  it  to  620,000,000/.,  the 
annual  burden  being  scarcely  short  of  20,000,000/.  The 
new  war  was  to  carry  the  debt  up  to  1,040,000,000/.,  and 
the  annual  burden  to  upwards  of  32,000,000/.*  This  last 
addition  of  420,000,000/.  was  what  the  nation  was,  at  the 

♦  *  Political  Dictionary,'  vol.  il  p.  403.— (Bohn's  Standard  Library). 
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time,  willing  to  yield  to  the  neceBsity  of  the  time ;  and, 
if  the  last  generation  had  not  been  so  willing,  we  should 
not  now  have  been  that  British  nation  that  we  are  prond 
and  thankful  to  be. 

As  for  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  his  family, 
it  was  only  an  aggravation  of  the  temper  ordinarily 
existing  between  the  parties.  The  information  yielded 
by  lapse  of  years  shows  that  the  young  Prince  was  a 
sufferer  throughout  his  childhood  and  youth  by  the 
partialities  of  his  parents,  in  the  same  way  as  his  eldest 
brother.  He  was  disliked  by  them,  always  treated  with 
harshness,  always  misunderstood,  and  never  allowed  to 
speak  in  self-justification.  He  was  cramped  in  purse,  and 
he  ran  into  debt.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Lieutenant- 
General  was  given  to  him,  without  such  an  allowance  as 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  that  rank,  when  held  by 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood ;  and  he  had  not  the  privilege  of 
that  candid  construction  which  was  considered  the  due  of 
every  other  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  British  army.  His 
last  post  had  been  at  Gibraltar,  and  there,  in  the  winter 
of  1802-3,  a  mutiny  had  occurred,  which  he  was  accused 
of  having  actually  caused.  He  was  recalled;  and  so 
harsh  were  his  family  to  him  that  one  of  the  ministers. 
Lord  Pelham,  begged  of  Lord  Malmesbury  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  soften  the  Duke  of  York  towards  his  brother, 
and  prevent  an  exposure  of  the  family  differences. — ^The 
conduct  of  the  King  towards  his  heir,  at  the  same  period, 
shows  what  his  temper  could  be  with  his  own  children 
while  pious  words  were  on  his  lips,  and  he  was  in- 
cessantly calling  upon  God  to  witness  the  strength  and 
purity  of  his  conscience,  and  while  he  was  exchanging 
tenderness  and  flatteries  with  his  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  his  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Addington.  Those  who 
were  his,  he  could  love,  and  even  doat  upon;  but  he 
could  not  respect  the  rights  of  those  who  were  not 
wholly  his.  He  could  insult  Lord  Grenville's  relations, 
and  "cut"  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Park,  and  oppress  some  of 
his  own  sons,  while  he  fondled  others.  Throughout  the 
period  of  preparation  for  war,  and  then  of  that  for 
invasion,  the  Prince  of  Wales  strove  to  obtain  some  notice 
from  his  parents — some  acknowledgment  of  his  desire  to 
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aid  in  the  defence  of  tlie  country ;  and  it  cannot  bnt  "be 
felt  by  every  reader  of  his  correspondence  with  the  King, 
the  P^me  Minister,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  that,  what- 
ever cause  of  displeasure  and  mistrust  he  might  have 
given  them,  the  treatment  he  met  with  was  insulting 
and  exasperating.  Mr.  Addington  left  his  letters  unno- 
ticed as  long  as  he  could — ^no  doubt  from  being  afraid  to 
mention  him  to  the  King.  The  King  returned  a  curt  and 
harsh  reply  to  such  an  appeal  as  this,  when  made,  at  last, . 
to  himself:  "I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best 
energies  of  my  character ;  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  in  support  of  your  Majesty's  person,  crown,  and 
dignity^:  for  this  is  not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  and 
dominion,  but  for  existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest 
and  humblest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  called 
upon;  it  would  therefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the 
firsts  and  who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to 

remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  lifeless  spectator  I     

Hanover  is  lost — ^England  is  menaced  with  invasion — 
Ireland  is  in  rebellion— Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France ! 
At' such  a  moment  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none 
of  your  servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  your 
subjects  in  duty — ^to  none  of  your  children  in  tenderness 
and  affection,  presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to 
repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made  through 

your  Majesty's  ministers Ought  I  not  to  come 

forward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I 
have  everything  to  lose  by  defeat  ?  The  highest  places 
in  your  Majesty's  service  are  filled  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family;  to  me  alone  no  place  is 
assigned.  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the 
junior  Major-General  of  your  army."  It  was  probably 
supposed  that  this  letter  was  written  for  the  Prince  by 
some  able  leader  of  Opposition  :  it  was  probably  supposed 
that  he  was  insincere,  and  even  malicious  in  thus  ex- 
hibiting his  discontents ;  and  it  was  certainly  concluded 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
must  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  danger.  But  the 
appeal  should  have  been  responded  to  in  the  spirit  which 
it  professed ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  Prince,  as  to  every 
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other  man,  that  a  reason  should  he  assigned  for  the 
mortification  of  a  wish  ostensibly  virtuous.  The  King, 
however,  assigned  no  cause  for  the  refusal  but  his  own 
will :  and  the  Minister  and  the  brother  merely  alleged, 
on  their  part,  the  King's  prohibition  to  them  to  mention 
the  subject.  If,  after  ^is,  and  after  his  feither  had 
married  him,  without  consulting  him,  to  a  woman  whom 
he  disliked,  and  affcer  the  King  had  outraged  his  feelings 
about  his  debts  and  difficulties,  by  the  conditions  he 
exacted  and  the  publicity  he  caused — ^if,  after  all  this,  the 
Prince  sought  solace  in  his  own  way,  and  plunged  into 
profligate  pleasures,  the  King  had  no  right  to  be  exces- 
sively scandalized  at  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  or  to 
be  offended  when  his  unhappy  son  went  down  disrespect- 
fully to  Brighton,  to  avoid  the  review  in  the  Park,  where 
his  younger  brothers  figured  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Lieutenant-Generals,  while  he  was  only  a  Colonel  of 
Dragoons.  What  the  King  did  now  was  to  write  that  he 
had  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  the  matter,  after  his  repeated 
interdiction  of  the  subject,  adding  *'  should  the  implacable 
enemy  so  far  succeed  as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regiment." 
The  King  appeared  to  advantage  on  critical  occasions 
which  involved  no  offence  to  his  self-will  and  his  preju- 
dices. It  has  been  seen  that  he  bore  well  the  loss  of  his 
Hanoverian  dominions.  He  was  also  quiet  and  cool  on 
occasion  of  attempts  upon  his  life.  A  wild  and  strange 
plot  had  been  discovered  and  punished  in  the  last  winter, 
which  must  have  appeared  formidable  in  the  first  instance. 
One  of  the  victims  of  Mr.  Pitt's  cruel  policy  of  repression 
of  political  opinion  was  Col.  Despard,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  several  months  in  the  gaol  of  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  then  called,  from  the  number  of  state  prisoners  in 
it,  the  English  Bastille.  Despard  had  been  committed 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  discharged  without  remark  on  the 
expiration  of  the  Suspension  Act.  This  was  good  train- 
ing for  treason.  He  established  a  Society  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  Liberty;  and  this  society  was  joined  by  a 
government  spy.  When  the  members  had  proceeded  so 
far,  possibly  under  spy-instigation,  as  to  plan  the  seizure 
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of  th«  government,  and  the  capture  of  the  public  edifices, 
and  the  death  of  the  King,  the  government  laid  hold  of 
them,  and  lodged  forty-six  conspirators  in  prison.  Col. 
Despard  was  kept,  heavily  ironed,  in  Newgate.  The  first 
witness  called  for  his  defence  was  his  old  comrade,  Lord 
Nelson,  who  bore  testimony  zealously  to  his  loyalty,  as 
well  as  his  bravery.  Many  persons  doubted  the  goodness 
of  the  evidence,  as  far  as  the  most  serious  charges  were 
concerned,  questioning  the  characters  of  the  witnesses — 
soldiers  who  declared  themselves  to  have  been  won  over 
by  Despard :  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  having 
gone  so  far  in  sedition  as  to  leave  him  little  chance  in 
those  days  of  political  and  judicial  severity.  He  was 
hanged,  with  six  of  his  accomplices,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1803.  His  last  words  were  a  charge  upon  the 
Ministers  that  they,  knowing  him  to  be  innocent,  hanged 
him  because  he  was  a  friend  to  liberty.  No  one  believed 
this ;  and  the  saying  went  some  way  to  settle  the  minds 
of  persons  before  unsatisfied  by  the  evidence.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  King  believed  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  had  arranged  to  surround  his  coach  and  shoot  him, 
as  he  went  down  to  meet  his  parliament ;  and  the  thought 
did  not  seem  to  affect  his  nerves.  His  infirmities  never 
impaired  his  personal  courage.  Some  of  the  crowd  at  the 
execution  cheered  the  last  words  of  Despard.  Many  more 
set  up  a  groan  when  the  executioner,  having  severed  the 
head  from  the  dead  body,  held  it  up,  streaming  with 
blood,  and  made  the  old  proclamation,  usual  in  cases  of 
treason.  The  groan  appears  to  have  been  extorted  by 
disgust  at  this  relic  of  barbarism,  and  not  by  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer,  or  execration  of  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  crowd  at  another  execution  during 
this  period  was  so  significant  as  to  draw  almost  as  much 
attention  as  the  execution  itself.  Governor  Wall  was 
hanged  in  1802  for  an  offence  committed  by  him  nearly 
twenty  years  before;  and  the  offence  was  having  a 
soldier  fatally  flogged,  without  such  a  sentence  by  a 
Court-martial  as  is  requisite  in  cases  of  mutiny.  The 
stem  fulfilment  of  the  law  on  the  person  of  a  ruler,  at  a 
period  when  mutineers  were  unrelentingly  dealt  with, 
was  hailed  by  the  populace,  and  by  classes  above  the 
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populace,  with  a  welcome  which  was  natural,  thou^  it 
had  in  it  too  much  of  vindictive  joy.  Governor  Wall 
was  leaving  Goree,  (the  small  island  on  the  African  coast 
where  he  held  command,)  in  July,  1782,  in  bad  health, 
when  the  soldiers,  suffering  from  the  non-payment  of 
their  wages,  made  a  demand  of  a  settlement  before  his 
departure  in  a  way  which  the  Governor  considered 
mutinous.  Time  passed  and  circumstances  looked  more 
threatening  every  hour;  and  Sergeant  Armstrong,  a 
chief  remonstrant,  was  brought  out  and  flogged,  after 
a  conversation  among  the  officers  which  could  in  no  way 
be  made  out  to  be  a  Court-martial.  The  flogging  was 
inflicted  with  a  rope  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
ignorance  of  its  unfitness  for  the  purpose.  It  killed  the 
man:  Governor  Wall  remained  unmolested  in  England 
for  some  time  after  his  return,  but  was  at  length  arrested 
and  carried  towards  London  from  Bath.  At  Beading,  he 
absconded,  escaped  abroad,  remained  nearly  tweniy  years 
a  wanderer,  and  returned  at  last  in  full  confidence  of 
being  let  off,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  But  the  lapse  of 
time  did  not  alter  the  facts,  nor  destroy  the  evidence  of 
them.  However  strong  the  compassion  felt  for  the  un- 
happy man,  it  was  not  a  case  for  mercy,  while  no  mercy 
could  be  shown  to  mutineers.  It  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  punishment  of  Governor  Wall  infused  confidence 
and  lovalty  into  the  heai-t,  nojt  only  of  the  two  services, 
but  of  the  people  of  England  generally  as  a  proof  that 
the  oppressor  was  to  meet  retribution  as  surely  as  the 
disobedient,  and  that  the  law  did  not  sleep.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Wall  on  the  scaffold  was  hailed  by  three 
organized  shouts  of  exultation,  which  evidently  withered 
his  heart.  He  no  doubt  understood  them,  as  did  many 
others,  as  cries  of  vindictive  triumph  :  but  we  may  hope 
that  more  was  due  to  the  supremacy  of  law  than  to 
popular  hatred  of  the  sufferer  under  it.  The  King's  mind 
was  quite  clear,  as  was  that  of  his  Ministers  generally, 
on  the  absence  of  reason  for  merciful  interference  in  this 
case.  Lord  Eldon  only  seems  to  have  doubted,  as  usual. 
"He  would  not  say  that  Governor  Wall  ought  to  be 
hanged;  and  he  would  not  say  he  ought  not."  So  the 
case  was  decided  without  Lord  Eldon's  help. 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  12th  of  Angust,  and 
it  was  high  time,  for  the  members  were  wanted  in  the 
country.  They  had  sat  thus  long  on  account  of  the  Irish 
rebellion.  As  soon  as  they  could  separate,  after  that, 
there  was  plenty  for  them  to  do  in  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  spirit  was  not  every  where 
quite  80  good  as  the  police  found  it  in  the  London  ale- 
houses. The  Durmers  in  Oxfordshire  were  saying  that 
they  were  so  heavily  taxed,  that  if  Bonaparte  came,  they 
could  not  be  worse :  and  some  Yorkshire  squires  were 
promised  a  handsome  following  if  they  would  "  turn  out." 
The  religious  leaders  were  struggling  for  a  prohibition  of 
Sunday  drilling;  while  Mr.  Pitt  declared  such  exercise 
not  to  be  contrary  to  English  Church  principles.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  "  rampant  about  setting  Europe  to  rights  " — 
thus  foreshadowing  to  all  who  recognized  the  weakness 
of  the  government,  his  speedy  return  to  power.  He  had 
taken  the  command  at  "Walmer,  as  Lord  Warden,  of  3,000 
volunteers,  who  were  to  be  among  the  £rst  to  abide  the 
invaders  on  the  south  coast.  The  government,  mean- 
while, were  "  yawning  over "  plans  of  defence  submitted 
to  them,  and  drawing  to  London  so  many  troops  as  to 
leave  the  coasts  and  interior  weak,  simply  because  arms 
were  terribly  deficient,  and  no  vigorous  means  were  used 
to  obtain  a  supply.  Official  gentlemen  did  not  act  to- 
gether; and  their  Premier  had  very  little  notion  how 
to  act  at  all.  Thus,  while  the  nation  understood  its  peril, 
and  was,  for  the  most  part,  nobly  eager  to  deal  with  it, 
effectual  leading  in  the  provinces  was  much  wanted. 
The  Lord-Lieutenants  could  obtain  no  clefir  directions, 
and  no  one  knew  the  mind  of  government.  The  offers  of 
some  volunteei-s  were  refused,  without  reason  assigned; 
others  were  never  answered;  and  the  corps  dissolved, 
disheartened.  Where  government  did  explain,  it  was  to 
intimate  a  deficiency  of  arms,  without  promise  of  a  speedy 
supply.  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  irritation  of  such  helpless- 
ness, dropped  an  occasional  sarcasm,  which  occupied  the 
Minister  almost  as  painfully  as  the  threats  of  Kapoleon. 
**  The  city  are  out  of  all  patience  with  Addington,"  writes 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  day  before  the  prorogation :  **  and  I 
think  people  in  general  will  begin  to  be  out  of  temper  in 
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varioufli  places,  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
dblays  and  inefficiency  of  his  administration."  So  it  was 
tline  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  betaking  them- 
selves to  their  respective  districts,  to  act  under  govern- 
ment direction  when  they  could  obtain  it,  and  on  their 
own  judgment  when  they  could  not.  The  Eoyal  Speech 
suggested  "the  duty,  particularly,  to  give  the  most 
beneficial  direction  to  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
caui^e  of  their  country  which  animate  all  classes  of  my 
people." 

While  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  thus  employed, 
during  the  autumn,  the  politicians  in  London,  partisans 
of  Pitt'  and  Addington,  were  carrying  on  a  war  of  pam- 
plftets,  so  bitter  as  tb  complete  the  estrangement  of  the 
old  iriends,  and  constitute  them  rivals.  Once  brought  into 
ft  ^tosition  of  rivalship  in  difficult  times,  there  could  be 
no'dbubt  about  which  would  sink.  Mr.  Pitt,  "rampant 
about  setting  Europe  to  rights,"  was  sure  to  be  soon 
called  (m  to  undertake  the  work. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


The  GreviYille  Letter— Boyal  Anxietiefl— Meeting  of  Parliament— 
Foroaof  the  Country— The  King's  Ulness— New  Co-operation — 
Last  Pays  of  the  Addington  Ministry— Debate  on  the  Defence  of 
the  country — New  Administration — Position  of  Mr.  Pitt — Loss  of 
West  IndiA  Ships — Inoideuts  in  France— Solemn  Ceremonials  in 
London— [1801-1804.] 

The  East  India  Company's  ship.  Admiral  Aplin,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  squadron  under  Linois;  and  its 
letter  bag  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Eighty-four 
letters,  contained  in  the  bag,  afforded  to  Napoleon  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  English  affairs,  and  the  views 
of  leading  men.  Among  them  was  one  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville  to  Lord  Wellesley,  which  was  translated,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  French  newspapers.  The  English  papers 
re-translated  and  published  it;  and  strange  must  have 
been  the  effect  upon  the  politicians  in  London  of  such  a 
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revelation  as  this  letter  afforded  of  the  acts  and  projects 
of  parties,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  Lord  Grenville. 
It  seems  as  if  this  letter  alone  was  enough  to  overthrow 
the  Addington  Administration ;   for  it  showed  that  men 
and  parties  the  most  opposed  to  each  other  were  drawing 
together  nnder  a  conviction  that  all  other  considerations 
must  be  postponed  to  that  of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry 
which  perilled  the  country  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present. 
Lord  Grenville  told  his  friend  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  fear  for  the  country  from  abroad  if  only  the]:e 
were  a  wise  husbandry  and  directing  of  its  powers  at 
home.;  but  that  as  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, had  fallen  :into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  through  the 
weakness  of   the    government,  while  the  people   i^ere 
strong,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  be  the  f^te 
of  Great  Britain,  if  some  effort  were  not  made  to  obtain 
good  government  for  her.     He  went  on  to  say  .that  he 
was  drawing  away  more  and  more  from  Addington ;  and 
so  was  Pitt :  and,  though  they  were  not  likely  ever  to 
agr^  about  sopie  past  transactions,  there  was  now  little 
or  no  differenpein  their  opinions  of  the  affairs  of  the  time, 
andtthe  conduQt  indicated  by  them.-   Thus  far  the  letjkqr. 
The  Qld  and  New  Opposition,  the  one  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
and  the  other  by  the  Grenyilles,  were,  in  fact,  also  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  combine,  for  the  same  object :    so 
that,  when  parliament  met,  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
the  Miniater  had  all  tiie  leaders  against  him,  though  the 
respective  parties  retained  their  names,  and  did  not  com- 
promise their  opinions  on  other  subjects,  by  entering  into 
any  coalition.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  force  of  the  speeches  and  of  the  votes  lay  on 
opposite  sides.   At  the  beginning,  the  ministerial  majority 
was  so  large  that  the  Opposition  ^d  not  often  try  the 
power  of  5ieir  oratory;   but  each  attack  reduced  the 
govemment.majority ;  and  the  reduction  invited  further 
attacks ;  so  that  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  ja 
change  must  take  place ;  and  the  question  was  whether 
it  would  happen  in  time  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
oonntry  against  the  French  invasion.     Mr.   Pitt,  aft^r 
testifying  his  disapprobation  of  the  supineness  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  government,  was  little  seen  in  London.    He 
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was  mncli  at  Walmer,  doing  his  duty  as  Warden,  exer- 
cising his  corps,  and  astonishing  officers  of  the  army 
by  Ms  military  knowledge  and  sagacity.  The  poor 
King  was  fretting;  and  with  abundant  reason.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was 
giving  great  occasion  of  scandal.  The  Minister  to  whom 
the  King  had  clung  for  satisfaction  to  his  religious 
feelings,  which  were  outraged  every  where  else,  would 
soon,  he  saw,  be  taken  from  him.  Which  way  to  turn 
he  knew  not.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  he  feared,  become  a  leveller : 
and  at  any  rate,  he  would  want  to  bring  the  Catholics 
into  parliament;  an  act-  which  appeared  to  the  old 
sovereign  a  sort  of  atheistn.  As  for  Fox,  he  had  given, 
at  a  public  dinner,  the  toast  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the 
People : "  and  he  was,  or  had'  been,  an  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  had  beguh  in  atheism,  and 
ended  in  the  murder  of  kings  and  tbeif  adherents.  Lord 
Grenville  was  no  better  than  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  Catholio 
question :  and  there  was  no  chance  of  making  a  ministry 
without  either  Lord  Gifenville  and  Fox»  on  the  one  hand, 
or  Pitt  on  the  other.  These  things  were,  of  themselves, 
only  too  perplexing  and  alarming  for  a  brain  like  his; 
but  there  was  also  the  terrific  vision  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  old  King  was  full  of  courage  and  of 
English  spirit ;  but  it  requii^d'  all  the  fortitude  that  a 
popular  sovereign  could  command  to  look  over,  from  such 
a  station  as  the  throne,  to  the  heightli  of  Boulogne. 
Napoleon  had  made  a  great  demonstration  there,  and  his 
activity  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  delay  and 
irresolution  at  home.  He  had  formed  a  new  basin  for 
gun-boats,  and  for  the  flat-bottomed  boats  with  which  he 
proposed  to  invade  England.  He  had  enlarged  and  forti- 
fied the  port  and  road  of  Boulogne,  and  also  that  of 
Ambleteuse.  He  ranged  600,000  troops  along  the  coast, 
and  visited  them  often  and  in  great  state :  and  he  put 
up  finger-posts  along  the  roads  which  converge  towards 
Boulogne,  on  which  the  direction  was  "the  way  to 
London."  However  much  of  the  demonstration  might 
be,  like  the  last  item,  mere  vulgar  bragging,  Napoleon 
had  shown  enough  of  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  his 
enemies  despising  him  and  his  threats.      The  wooden 
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walls  of  England  were  a  strong  defence ;  but  they  could 
not  give  that  sense  of  perfect  security  wluoh  was  necessary 
for  tiie  King's  peace  of  mind. 

As  for  the  Minister  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
anxiety  to  others,  he  was  apparently  quite  serene,  while 
writing  to  his  brother  that  it  was^  doubtful  whether  the 
enemy  would  wait  to  complete  their  preparations— doubt- 
ful whether  they  might  not  put  forth  from  their  harbours 
at  any  hour ;  and  that  he  anticipated  little  opposition  in 
parliament  before  the  separation  for  the  Christmas  recess. 
He  had  to  announce,  in  the  Eoyal  Speech;  successes  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  claim  credit  for  the  suppression 
of  Emmett's^  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  settlements  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  and  four  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  (Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon),  had 
surrendered  to  the  British;  and  this  was  the  last  piece 
of  good  news — ^much  exaggerated  also  by  him — ^vmch 
Mr.  Addington  V^as  to  announce  as  Minister, — ^He  found 
himself  vigorously  opposed  befofe  Christmas.  The  Ad- 
dress was  agreed  to,  with  some  explanations  on  the  part 
of  Opposition.  The  most  interesting  discussion  was  on 
the  Yolunteer  ilimendment  Bill.  Much  confusion  had 
arisen  about  exemptions ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke  ex- 
plained that  the  confusion  aro^  from  the  imperfect 
arming  of  the  volunteer  corps,  which  prevented  the  com- 
manding officers  from  making  the  timely  returns  re^ 
quired  byla^.  Claims  to  exemption  from  militia  service, 
on  the  ground  of  volunteer  service,  should  have  been 
delivered  in  before  the  21st  of  September ;  but  as  the 
corps  must  be  reported  as  fully  armed,  equipped,  and 
accoutred,  and  they  were  not  so,  the  day  passed,  and  the 
volunteers  were  left  uncertain  of  their  exemption,  Mr. 
Yorke  intimated  that  the  volunteers  might  be  pronounced 
armed,  if  they  carried  pikes ;  and  it  was  this  which  called 
up  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
volxinteers  could  not  be  too  much  assimilated  to  soldiery : 
that,  if  they  assumed  to  be  the  soldiery  which  was  to 
defend  the  country,  they  could  not  have  too  much  mili- 
tary regularity  in  their  appearance  and  actioiu  He  now 
spoke  a  word  for  his  view,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
persons  who  preferred  a  more  unprofessional  demonstra- 
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tion,  as  looking  more  immediately  patriotic,  and  less 
regnant  with  danger  to  a  future  time.  He  looked  upon 
;he  volunteers  now  training  throughout  the  country  as 
being  "  accepted  for  regular  infantry :  that  the  only 
proper  arms  for  such  a  corps  were  muskets :  and  that  if 
they  were  armed  with  pikes  or  pitchforks,  or  any  other 
weapon,  the  commander  could  not  return  them  as  pro- 
perly armed  and  equipped."  He  noticed,  too,  the  supply 
of  arms  being,  in  many  cases,  only  a  fourth  of  what  was 
wanted ;  and  required  that,  while  that  was  the  case,  the 
number  of  days'  exercise  should  be  extended  three-fourths. 
Mr.  Pitt's  view  was  that  of  the  country  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom,  a  capital  specimen  of  his  class,  has  left  us  his 
opinion  of  the  slowness  of  the  government  in  providing 
arms  which  the  volunteers  would  use.  While  "  plagued 
almost  to  death  with  orders  about  beacons,  pioneers,  and 
waggons,"  and  arranging  for  all  horses  to  be  moved  away 
from  the  coast  "with  as  many  women  and  children  on 
their  backs  as  possible,"  he  wrote,  "  At  one  time  our  spirit 

was  brisk ;   but government  not  having  a  sufficient 

number  of  arms  to  issue  checked  the  ardour  of  those  who 
had  engaged.  I  have  heard  much  talk  of  the  advantages 
of  a  pike,  but  the  firelock  is  the  only  weapon  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  soldier.  There  are  a  great  many 
pikes  in  store  at  Hull,  but  I  rather  think  that  there  has 
not  been  a  requisition  for  any."  This  matter  was  no 
trifle.  The  volunteering  of  the  country  was  the  one  great 
test  of  the  principle  and  temper  of  the  nation ;  and  our 
insular  situation  must  ever  make  this  a  more  decisive  test 
than  it  can  be  in  countries  where  war  has  been  actually 
seen  on  their  own  soil  by  civilians.  As  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  observed,  on  occasion  of  a  later  alarm,  the 
tendency  of  a  people  who  are  quietly  governed,  and 
have  never  seen  war,  must  always  be  to  rely  on  the 
government,  to  expect  to  be  defended  as  a  return  for 
what  they  pay  to  it,  and  to  disbelieve  that  violence  can 
ever  reach  them  and  their  homes — ^their  stables  and 
kennels,  their  libraries,  their  gardens  and  farms.  There 
is  danger  that  personal  energy  will  go  to  sleep,  and  that 
the  force  of  the  nation  will  evaporate,  while  government 
^is  expected  to  do  every  thing  in  civil  war  or  invasion. 
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A  volunteer  force  is  the  natural  method  of  connteracting 
this  tendency — training  the  mind  to  citizenship  while 
training  the  body  to  arms.  The  sacrifices  made  by  men 
thus  offering  their  services  were  usually  considerable.  In 
some  cases  which  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  Law-courts 
they  were  absolutely  ruinous :  yet  the  government  first 
damped  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  by  discouragement 
and  discourtesy;  then  made  the  terms  of  exemption 
from  militia  service  by  volunteering  uncertain  or  im- 
possible, by  failing  to  supply  arms  and  accoutrements; 
and  finally,  ruined  a  few  citizens,  here  and  there,  by  fines 
and  convictions  occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  ex- 
emption order.  To  tamper  thus  with  the  national  spirit 
on  which  every  thing  depended  was  no  trifle,  whether  the 
question  was  of  pikes  a^d  muskets  or  any  thing  else: 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Pitt  threw  out  sarcasms 
about  pitchforks  in  the  House,  or  that  he  presently 
disappeared  from  parliament  for  the  winter. 

The  military  force  of  the  country  was  at  this  time 
considered  to  be,  of  all  kinds,  495,000  in  Great  Britain, 
and  120,000  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  of  all 
orders,  employed  in  defence,  no  less  than  1,652.  Not  the 
less  for  this,  however,  was  the  naval  service  unequal  to 
the  present  requisition  upon  it.  Several  ships  were  sent 
to  sea  while  actually  under  repair.  During  the  short 
peace,  shipwrights  had  been  dismissed  from  the  dock- 
yards, leaving  half-finished  vessels  on  the  stocks ;  and  the 
stores  of  hemp  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
preceding  Administration  were  sold  off  (to  French  pur- 
chasers among  others)  to  save  warehouse  rent.  This 
mismanagement  was  of  a  piece  with  that  which  left  our 
naval  commanders  in  the  East  Indies  uninformed  by 
overland  message  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  while  the 
French  admiral  had  immediate  information.  Our  des- 
patches were  intercepted,  our  India  ships  taken,  and  our 
settlements  insulted,  before  our  commanders  in  those  seas 
knew  why.  Nelson  was  gone  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  West  Indies,  as  we  have  seen,  some  conquests  had  been 
made.  Nearer  home,  a  disaster  occurred  at  Christmas, 
which  occasioned  much  temporary  anxiety.  At  that 
time,  when  it  was  believed  that  a  landing  in  Ireland  was 
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in  the  enemy's  intention,  a  tremendous  storm  broke  up 
onr  armament  before  Brest,  and  scattered  our  ships,  while 
a  steady  S.E.  wind  seemed  to  offer  itself  to'  carry  the 
French  to  Ireland.  They  were,  however,  better  em- 
ployed. While  onr  government  was  declaring  that  the 
enemy  had  no  navy,  and  was  at  the  same  time  blockading 
the  French  ports,  the  French  were  bnilding,  repairing 
and  refitting  their  ships,  knowing  that  the  British  vessels 
were  wearing  and  wasting  in  xhe  idntry  sibrms,  and 
mnst  go  home  to  refit  when  the  fine  weaker  came,  and 
the  French  were  ready  for  sea.  A's  these  things  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  Adm&iistratiion 
began  to  show  their  consequences;  the  King  grew  more 
anxious  and  perplexed  eVery  day,  and  teaa  and  less  able 
to  withstand  any  attack  of  illness.  About  thid'  middle  of 
January,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout' from  remaining  in  wet 
clothes.  On  the  evening  of  the  Queen-s  birth-day,  he 
walked  about  with  a  cane ;  but  liis  maimer  was  strange, 
and  his  talk  incoherent  ;•  and  the  Queen  from  her  card- 
table  watched  him  anxiously  and  incessantly.  He  con- 
tinued to  send  notes,  announcing  his  recovery  from  gout, 
to  Mr.  Addington ;  and  they  seem  as  cleaf  as  his  notes 
usually  were.  There  was  a  cotiiicil  held  oti  the  24th  of 
January,  at  which  he  appeared  capable  6f  transacting 
business :  and  so  late  as  l£e  8th'  of  February,  he  sustained 
a  long  conversation  with'  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  kind  and  gracious  to  his  depressed 
son :  yet  it  was  known  among  those  near  the  Coirrt  that 
he  had  been  decidedly  insane  during  the  last  days  of 
January.  Before  the  middle  of  February,  the  case  was  as 
bad  as  possible,  and  the  whole  kingdom  knew  it.  The 
Queen  and  her  children  resigned  the  care  of  the  £ing  and 
the  ordering  of  all  business  to  the  Ministers  by  the  ex- 
press act  of  delivering  in  a  written  declaration  to  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  terrible  addition  to  the  perplexities 
of  the  time.  The  Opposition  grew  rampant,  and  the 
Administration  grew  feebler — ^in  votes  as  well  as  in 
spirit:  and  the  French  shipwrights  plied  their  work 
faster  and  faster,  and  the  threats  of  Napoleon  grew  fiercer 
and  bolder.  From  the  18th  of  February,  the  King's 
mania  abated ;  and  on  the  26th  two  documents  were  pnt 
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forth  to  the  world  which  it  puzzled  the  world  to  reconcile. 
The  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury  issued  a  form  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  happy  prospect  of  the  King's  speedy  restora- 
tion :  and  on  the  same  day  the  bulletin  of  the  physicians 
declared  that  though  his  Majesty  was  going  on  favour- 
ably, any  rapid  amendment  was  not  to  be  expected. 
Parliament  inquired  what  this  meant ;  and  the  answer 
was  that  while  the  King  was  equal  to  the  transaction  of 
some  ordinary  businl3ss,  it  would  be  prudent  to  guard 
him  for  some  time  from  all  excitement  and  unnecessary 
exertion  of  mind.  ^ 

These  were  not  timdd,  howevei',  when  the  minds  and 
nerves  of  kings  and  statlesmen  could  be  spared.  Though 
for  public  pu^rposes  the  King  was  called  well  in  March, 
his  family  weite  very  uiihappy  at  the  end  of  May.  He 
dismissed  and  exchansed^  servants^  prayed  aloud  and 
incessantly  when  he  imould  have  slept,  and  became  so 
irritable  that  Hie  Queen  never  answered  remarks  and 
complaints,  refused  to  converse  with  him  unless  some  of  her 
daughters  were  present,  and  kept  her  boudoir  locked  to 
secure  the  repose*  she  needed,  several  times  in  the  day, 
^m  his  wearing  liDquacity.  We  find  this  going  on  even 
at  the  close  of  the  ^ear :  and  such  was'  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Sovereign  during  the  spring  which  seemed  to  be  a 
critical  season  for  tie  fortunes  of  the  world. 

On  the  I'dth  of  February,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  Grenvilles'  had  joined  forces.  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
well  of  the  junction;  while  silent  as  to  his  own  intended 
couise.  About  the'mal-administration  of  affairs,  however, 
he  was  so  fkr  from  l)eing  silent  Hiat  many  began  to  antici- 
pate his  joining  himself  to  the  "Co-opei^tion";  for  the 
word  "Coalition"  was  disclaimed,  and  "Co-operation" 
substituted.  Mr.  Additigton,  heading  that  Pitt  constantly 
disclaimed  pet^^cmal  eiimity,  thought  this  meant  that  Pitt 
fluctuated  from^  day  tb  day  between  old  attachment  and 
new  party  indiiences:  He  never  could  understand  that 
his  own  misgoVemment  affoi^ed  ainple  ground  for  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  withotit  any  mixture  of  personal 
hostility.  He  was  therefore  always  hoping  that  his  old 
friend  would  not  harm  him  in  reality,  and  was  astonished 
accordingly  by  the  great  debates  at  the  end  of  April, 
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whioh  determined  the  fate  of  his  Administration.  On 
the  27tli  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  reappeared  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  Defence  of  the 
Country  which  stung  his  old  comrade,  by  one  expression, 
as  deeply  as  sting  could  go.  He  declared  thiat  he  differed 
from  the  government,  and  entirely  agreed  with  Mr. 
Windham,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  question 
before  them. — ^On  the  15th  of  March,  he  xptoved  for  papers 
relating  to  the  naval  administration  of  the  country,  in  a 
speech  which  was  one  of  poweifful  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment. Though  Mr.  Tiemey  was  amazed  that  Mr.  Pitt 
should  set  up  his  opinion  against  that  of  the  Admiralty, 
it  appeared  that  oihers  did  .so  too ;  for  the  majority  of 
the  government  was  only  71,  in  a  Hpuse  of  331;;  a.  small 
government  majority  in  those  days.  The  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends  on  this  occasion  voted  with  the  Minister : 
and  the  Grenvilles  and  Fox  with  Mr.  Pitt. — ^After  this, 
came  the  Easter  recess ;  and  at  length,  the  great  trial  of 
strength  on  the  23rd  of  April. 

Mr.  Addington  wrote  to  his  iBupporters  in  the  country, 
to  urge  their  attendance.on  the  important  Mpnday.  The 
Opposition  had  made  exertions  to  rally  their  numbers; 
and  the  fickle  Prince  of  Walea  had  joined  tbem.  Mr. 
Pitt  did  on  that  morning,  what  he  had  long  contemplated, 
and  what  he  thought  would  be  better  ^Pii©  before  tiie 
critical  divisions  in  Parliament,  than  after  they  should, 
as  was  possible,  have  placed  him  in  a  triumphant  position. 
Some  overtures  were  already  made  to  him,  or  he  was  in 
some  way  sounded  through  Lord  Ohanoellpr  Eldon,  (Mr. 
Addington  knowing  nothing  of  it,  as  he  idways  declared,) 
as  to  whether  he  would  undertake  ofi&ce,  ^if  the  Ministry 
should  be  out-voted.  He  now  sent  a  letter  to  the  King, 
by  the  Chancellor's  hands,  to  be  delivered  before  the 
debate :  and  in  this  letter  he  placed  his  services  un- 
reservedly at  the  King's  command,  (if  they  should  be 
desired.  *'  It  is  done,"  he  told  his  friend,  Lprd  Malmes- 
bury.  His  health  and  his  enjoyment  of  repose,  out  of 
office,  would  have  made  him  infinitelv>prefer  his  late  and 
present  position;  but,  after  what  had  happened,  two 
years  before,  he  was  happy  to  be  aiding  in  relieving  the 
King;  and^  seeing  what  was  now  before  his  eyes,  he 
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knew  it  was  high  time  that  some  one  was  saving  the 
country. — It  appears  that,  probably  through  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  advice,  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  was  not  delivered  to  the 
King  till  after  the  division,  and  the  Ministerial  resigna- 
tions which  it  brought  on.  But,  as  its  date  was  un- 
questionable, this  mattered  little. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  grand  debate  that  the  King 
held  his  first  council  since  his  illness,  signing  proclama- 
tions for  the  general  fast  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  thus 
showing  to  the  world  that  he  was  to  hold  his  place  in  the 
important  business  next  to  be  done. 

On  the  23rd,  the  rush  of  the  citizens  to  the  House 
showed  how  great  was  the  popular  expectation  from  the 
debate  of  the  night.  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  quiet  speech,  full  of 
substance,  moved  a  revision  of  the  bills  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  the  consideration  of  measures  to  improve 
the  state  of  defence.  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  motion,  and 
accused  the  ministers  of  not  having  acted  upon  their  own 
admission  that  the  peace  was  «  mere  notice  of  the  present 
war,  and  of  having  "  brought  forward  nothing  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  variety  of  contradictions  in  the 
plans,  repugnancies  in  the  measures,  and  imbecility  in 
the  execution  :  nothing  in  which  every  step  has  not  been 
marked  by  unnecessary  delay;  and  at  last  the  measure 
adopted  amounted  almost  to  a  retractation  of  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded."  No  one  could  well  go  beyond 
this  in  censuring  the  ministry ;  and  there  was  no  part  of 
the  long  and  vigorous  speech  which  treated  them  with 
more  tenderness.  One  member  of  Administration  after 
another,  however,  defended,  not  the  government,  but 
particular  portions  of  the  preparations  for  defence,  till 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Perceval,  took  up  the  subject 
where  Mr.  Pitt  had  thrown  it,  and  treated  the  debate  as 
one  of  confidence  or  the  contrary  in  ministers.  But  Mr. 
Perceval  was  no  match  for  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Windham ;  and 
his  vulgar  personalities  answered  no  other  purpose  than 
to  call  up  the  great  men  in  triumphant  reply.  At  nearly 
four  in  the  morning,  the  division  took  place,  the  numbers 
being  204  to  266,  leaving  ministers  a  majority  of  only  52. 
This  was  decisive.  They  could  not  go  on,  when  204 
members  had  recorded  their  want  of  confidence  in 
ministers :  and  on  the  26th,  Mr.  Addington  resigned. 
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Some  friends  of  both  parties  still  hoped  that  Pitt  and 
Addington  might  be  induced  to  act  together :  bat  this 
was  quite  oat  of  the  question.  Mr.  Pitt  mast  be  para- 
mount ;  and  Mr.  Addington  could  not  be  asked  to  take  a 
lower  seat,  after  being  removed  from  the  higher  one  on 
the  ground  of  incapacity.  At  least,  so  it  was  thought 
at  this  date.  The  poor  King  behaved  in  a  way  which  is 
touching  to  read  of — ^wavering  between  the  weakness  of 
disease,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  resolution  to  do  what 
was  right  in  such  a  crisis.  When  his  minister's  resigna- 
tion and  Mr.  Pitt's  offer  of  service  were  presented  to  him, 
he  was  at  first  angry,  as  well  as  annoyed :  but,  presently 
recollecting  himself,  he  said  that  it  would  be  ingratitude 
to  Providence  to  give  way  to  impatience,  and  a  failure  of 
dul^  to  the  nation  to  indulge  personal  feelings  and  pre- 
judices: and  he  became  suddenly  calm,  and  listened 
placidly  to  all  that  was  said.  He  even  expressed  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  extreme  point  of  feeling  sure 
that  the  coronation  oaith  was  safe  in  his  hands.  This 
self-control  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  unbroken. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  ^e  had  not  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  but  only 
received  letters  from  him,  in  regard  to  one  of  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  somewhat  testily.  '^  The  King 
doubts  much  whether  Mr.  Pitt  will,  after  weighing  the 
contents  of  the  paper  delivered  this  day  to  him  by  Lord 
Eldon,  choose  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
Majesty ;  but  whether  he  will  not  rather  prepare  another 
essay,  containing  as  many  empty  words  and  little  in- 
formation as  the  one  he  had  before  transmitted."  The 
Chancellor  could  not  show  this  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  it  was 
awkward  that  there  shoU|ld  be  no  adequate  reply  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter,  as  it  contained  pr(^x)sals  of  a  very  wide  scope 
as  to  how  and  by  whom  the  government  might  be  carried 
on.  For  a  whole  week,  things  were  at  a  stand.  Mr. 
Addington  complained  of  having  been  betrayed  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Pitt  knew  not  in  the  least  what  to 
expect.  In  opera-boxes  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  the 
ministers  would  yet  stand  their  ground ;  and  in  private, 
statesmen  agreed  over  their  wine  that  Napoleon  was 
certainly  unable  to  invade  England,  or  he  would  have 
done  it  at  this  critical  time.    The  watchers  on  the  difGa 
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redoubled  their  idgilanoe,  and  the  beaoonB  were  kept 
ready  to  be  lighted  with  a  touch ;  but  there  was  no  more 
appearance  of  the  French  gun-boats  than  if  they  had 
been,  like  the  English,  broken  up,  and  sold  for  next  to 
nothing,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

It  needed  only  for  the  statesman  and  his  old  master  to 
meet  for  them  to  be  as  of  old.  On  the  7th  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  was  at  breakfast,  the  Chancellor  came  in,  charged 
with  the  King's  command  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  return 
with  him.  It  was  with  some  apprehensiveness  that  Mr. 
Pitt  found,  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  that  no  witness 
was  to  be  present ;  neither  the  Chancellor,  nor  the  physi- 
cian, who,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  giving  out,  was 
always  wanted  to  keep  the  King  in  order.  They  were 
together  more  than  three  hours ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  came  out 
full  of  joyful  surprise  at  the  calmness  and  clearness  of  the 
King's  mind.  '*  He  had  never  been  so  baffled  by  him  in 
any  conversation  he  had  had  with  him  in  his  life."  The 
King  refused  to  admit  Fox — ^to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Fox  was  prepared  for  this,  and  had  acquiesced  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  determination  not  to  force  any  one  upon  the 
King.  Lord  Grenville  was  invited,  but,  to  Pitt  s  great 
indignation,  he  would  not  come  in  without  Fox.  Pitt 
thought  it  a  time  when  men  should  serve  without  making 
conditions :  and  he  declared  he  would  teach  that  proud 
man  that,  in  the  service  and  confidence  of  the  King,  he 
could  do  without  him,  even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  life, 
which,  from  his  state  of  health,  he  thought  it  might  do. 
— On  the  9th,  the  King  was  not  so  well;  but  there  was 
nothing  which  need  delay  the  arrangement  of  affairs. 
On  the  10th,  Mr.  Pitt  received  the  seals,  just  surrendered 
by  Addington.  The  kind-hearted  King  wrote  to  the 
Chancellor  that  he  saw  that  Mr.  Addington's  mind  was 
perplexed  between  returning  affection  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
soreness  at  the  contemptuous  treatment  he  had  met  with 
in  parliament  from  his  old  friend :  their  patronizing 
master  therefore  determined  to  keep  them  asunder  for  a 
time,  and  encouraged  Addington  to  go  down  into  the 
country  and  rest  himself. 

The  ministerial  changes  were  not  extensive.  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  ministers 
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who  were  in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  oonntry,  Mr. 
Yorke  and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  of  course  retired ;  and  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Secretaries,  Lords  Hawkesbury  and 
Hobart,  vacated  their  places.  Lord  Harrowby  became 
Foreign,  and  Lord  Camden  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  came  in  again,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Yorke, 
as  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  succeeding  Lord  Pelham  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Those  who  remained  from  the 
former  ministry  were  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  as  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland  and  Chatham  (the  last  being  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  brother),  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  President  of  th^ 
Board  of  Control.  The  new  appointment  which,  from  ite* 
issue,  has  the  strongest  interest  for  us,  was  that  of  Pitt's' 
old  friend  and  colleague,  Henry  Dundas,  now  Lord  Mel- 
ville, who  went  to  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time,  it  was* 
difficult  to  understand  this  appointment ;  a  lapse  of  years^ 
has  not  explained  it.  There  was  no  single  appointment: 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  involved  Mr.  Pitt's  credit, 
in  an  equal  degree.  His  attacks  on  the  naval  administra- 
tion of  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  chiefly  occasioned  his  return 
to  power ;  and  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him 
that  he  would  flU  the  office  as  to  show  how  it  ought  to^ 
be  administered,  at  a  crisis  in  the  national  history  which 
made  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  chiefly  dependent 
on  good  management  at  the  Admiralty  Board.  What 
Lord  Melville's  administration  was,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  hereafter. 

Now  then,  the  statesman  who  was  "rampant  about 
setting  Europe  to  rights,  after  providing  for  our  vindica- 
tion at  home,"  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he 
could  do.  The  dangers  amidst  which  he  stood  were 
terrible;  but  his  sanguine  spirit  and  his  lofty  self-con- 
fidence enabled  him  to  face  the  prospect,  whether  or  not 
they  might  suffice  to  bear  him  through.  His  sovereign 
was  not  sane,  and  might  become  so  mad  at  any  moment 
as  to  render  a  regency  necessary ;  and  the  regency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  be  as  perplexing  and  embarrassing 
to  the  minister  as  the  madness  of  the  King.  Mr.  Pitt's  own 
health  was  such  as  to  make  himself  aware,  as  has  been 
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seen,  that  his  life  miglit  be  the  cost  of  his  maintaining 
his  place  under  the  opposition  of  Lord  Grenville.  During 
a  whole  year  of  war,  nothing  had  been  done  but  gaining 
some  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
some  bad  news  had  arrived  which  shook  other  people's 
nerves,  if  it  was  not  too  much  for  his.  The  Apollo 
frigate,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  convoy  to  the  West 
Indies,  were  wrecked  on  the  2nd  of  April,  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  With  difficulty  twenty-nine  of  the  vessels 
were  saved,  and  sent  on  their  way;  but  forty  sail  of 
richly  laden  merchant  vessels  were  lost,  and  more  than 
500  seamen,  besides  the  frigate,  with  her  captain,  many 
of  her  officers,  and  sixty  of  her  crew.  How  the  disaster 
occurred  has  never  been  properly  explained,  but  it  was  a 
heavy  blow,  at  a  time  when  the  country  could  ill  bear 
commercial  adversity. 

Such  aid  as  the  Minister  could  derive  from  Napoleon's 
evil  deeds,  and  the  popular  hatred  of  them  in  England, 
he  had  to  the  fall.  In  the  last  February,  our  old  diplo- 
matist. Lord  Malmesbury,  was  informed,  in  confidence,  of 
a  plot  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  which  he  was  told  could 
not  fail.  The  plans  laid  were  extensive ;  and  the  secret 
was  believed  to  have  been  well  kept.  It  was  not  well 
kept,  however,  some  traitors  having  been  admitted  to 
confidence.  General  Pichegru,  a  devoted  loyalist,  was 
the  leader ;  and  he  went  abroad  in  January.  At  Paris, 
he  had  interviews  with  Moreau,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  assassination  of  Napoleon  was  a 
part  of  the  scheme ;  this  was  denied  by  the  conspirators, 
and  by  Napoleon's  own  secretary,  Bourrienne.  Moreau 
escaped  to  Germany:  Georges,  a  leading  conspirator, 
was  executed  at  Paris;  and  Pichegru  was  thrown  into 
prison.  As  the  plot  was  known  to  some  persons  of  high 
influence  in  England,  and  supported  by  them,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  French  people,  in  a  time  of  war, 
imputed  to  the  English  nation,  who  were  harbouring 
and  cherishing  the  Bourbons,  the  design  of  getting  rid 
of  their  great  enemy  by  assassination :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mysterious  death  of  Pichegru,  of  whose  plot  the 
English  nation  knew  nothing  whatever,  caused  a  general 
belief  that  Napoleon  got  rid  of  his  enemies  by  murdering 
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them  in  prison.  Pichegru  was  found,  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  April,  strangled  by  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
and  a  stick.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  death ;  and  they  reported  that 
he  appeared  to  have  committed  suicide.  There  was 
sufficient  improbability  in  the  case  to  give  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  murdered ;  and  the  matter  was  never 
cleared  up.  Lord  Malmesbury  says,  that  when  the  plot 
was  secure,  and  certain  successes  gained,  "  Lord  Hertford 
was  to  appear  in  the  double  character^  of  making  peace, 
and  restoring  the  old  dynasty."  If  this  is  true,  and  such 
interference  with  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  was 
one  of  the  methods  of  a  war  in  which  England  had  as  yet 
gained  no  credit  in  open  conflict,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
any  degree  of  hatred  entertained  in  France  against  the 
British.  At  the  same  time,  our  national  character  was 
committed  by  our  Minister  at  Munich,  Mr.  Drake,  who 
was  tempted  into  an  intrigue  for  overtuminff  the  govern- 
ment of  France  by  a  man,  Mehu  de  la  Tou3ie,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  agent  of  the  royalists,  but  was  in  fact  a 
spy  of  Napoleon's.  "When  he  had  drawn  in  Mr.  Drake 
far  enough,  their  correspondence  was  intercepted,  and 
Mr.  Drake's  letters  were  published  at  Paris.  This  corre- 
spondence is  called  "  absurd "  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  be- 
cause it  failed ;  but  not  the  less  did  it  tell  against  the 
character  of  the  English  at  Paris ;  and  the  hatred  on  both 
sides  was  aggravated  accordingly. — The  English  detesta- 
tion of  Napoleon  had  presently  a  better  justification. 

The  only  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  grandson 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  young  Due  d'Enghien,  settled 
in  Baden,  instead  of  joining  his  relatives  in  England,  and 
lived  quietly  at  Ettenheim,  passing  his  time  in  study, 
gardening,  and  hunting.  Napoleon  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bourbons  from 
whom  he  had  any  thing  to  dread:  and  his  residence  so 
near  the  French  frontier,  allowing  of  his  obtaining  in- 
formation about  France,  which  he  could  report  to  Eng- 
land, his  popularity  from  his  high  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  las  ancient  name,  rendered  the  apprehensions 
of  the  new  ruler  of  France  reasonable  enough.  The 
Prince  was  afterwards  declared  by  Napoleon  to  ^ve  been 
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implicated  in  Fichegru's  plot,  and  other  conspiracies; 
but  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  charge  was  ever  pro- 
duced. A  troop  of  horse  was  seni,  in  defiance  of  all 
international  obligation,  into  the  state  of  Baden ;  they 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  night;  and  on  the  15th  of 
March  seized  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  some  other  French- 
men, and  carried  them  oflf  to  Strasburg.  On  the  17th, 
the  Duke  was  conducted,  heavily  ironed,  to  Paris,  where, 
being  allowed  no  rest  on  the  road,  he  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th.  He  was  hurried  on  to  the  Castle 
of  Yincennes;  and  there,  at  nine  the  same  evening,  he 
was  brought,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  before  a 
military  commission,  who,  producing  no  evidence,  con- 
ferred with  each  other  and  interrogated  him  for  two 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  passed  on  him  sen- 
tence of  death.  When  sent  back  to  his  apartment,  he 
asked  for  food  and  permission  to  sleep — so  great  was  h^s 
exhaustion.  Yet,  when  presently  led  down  to  the  moat 
of  the  castle,  and  seeing  by  the  torchlight  the  apparatus 
of  death  waiting  for  him,  he  preserved  entire  calmness. 
He  thanked  God,  when  told  that  the  grenadiers  before 
him  were  Italians,  that  he  was  not  to  meet  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  refused  to  have  his  eyes  ban- 
daged, because  a  loyal  soldier  does  not  fear  death,  and 
directed  his  executioners  how  to  fire  so  as  best  to  hit 
their  mark.  Such  a  fate,  descending  in  such  a  mode 
upon  such  a  man,  was  enough  to  excite  an  enthusiasm 
of  detestation  in  England  against  the  adventurer  who 
had  thus  cut  off  a  prince  so  noble :  and  it  was  while  the 
island  echoed  with  the  dirge  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  that 
Mr.  Pitt  again  stepped  into  power,  "  rampant  about  set- 
ting Europe  to  rights."  One  of  the  worst  incidents  of  the 
pase  is,  that  Napoleon  concealed  while  he  could  the  death 
of  his  victim,  whose  probable  fate  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  22nd,  and  on  whose  behalf  he  received 
petitions  twenty-four  hours  after  his  death.  In  this 
instance,  he  went  too  far  for  either  the  popular  admira- 
tion or  fear.  He  went  once  to  the  theatre  just  after  the 
deed  became  known ;  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  half 
the  audience  withdrew.  Throughout  Europe,  the  sensa- 
tion was  as  strong  as  in  England.     The  young  Emperor 
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Alexander  of  Bussia,  a  fervent  admirer  of  Napoleon,  could 
not  endure  such  a  deed  as  this.  He  ordered  his  Court  to 
go  into  deep  mourning,  and  sent  instructions  to  all  his 
ambassadors  abroad  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Court. 
The  same  was  done  at  Stockholm :  and  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  presently  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  French 
Cabinet  and  to  the  Diet  at  Batisbon.  All  this  put  power 
— ^the  power  of  public  opinion — ^into  Mr.  Pitt's  hands. 

His  entrance  upon  office  was  made  impressive  to  him- 
self and  others  by  two  solemn  ceremonials  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  reinforcement  of  the  government.  On 
the  18th  of  May,  the  whole  volunteer  force  of  the  metro- 
polis went  down  by  water  to  Greenwich  to  receive  at 
Blackheath  their  colours,  presented  by  the  magistracy,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  many 
hundreds  of  the  highborn  and  powerful.  It  is  on  this 
Qpcasion  that  we  meet  with  the  first  mention  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  as  appearing  in  public.  She 
was  now  eight  years  old.  She  stood  beside  her  uncle,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  standards. 
At  the  final  review,  the  Duke  of  York  ordered  a  royal 
salute,  as  each  company  passed  the  little  girl.  The 
colours  swept  the  ground  in  her  honour  as  they  were 
carried  by;  "which  compliments,"  we  are  told,  "she 
returned  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  from  her  bosom,  in  a 
very  attractive  manner."  The  troubles  which  over- 
clouded her  short  life  were  gathering  now ;  but  she  was 
too  young  to  know  much  about  them. — The  other  cere- 
monial was  the  general  fast,  on  the  25th  of  May.  When 
ordered,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  humiliation  on  account 
of  the  King's  illness,  as  well  as  of  the  peril  of  the  king- 
dom from  foreign  foes.  Now,  the  form  was  changed  into 
one  of  thanksgiving  for  the  King's  amendment  in  health, 
while  the  lowly  tone  about  the  national  dangers  was 
preserved.  In  the  streets,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
bells  of  the  churches,  except  when  the  gay  companies  of 
the  Volunteers,  in  their  bright  uniforms,  marched  to  the 
churches.  After  service,  the  shops  remained  closed :  and 
the  streets  were  more  silent  than  ever  ;  for  every  body 
was  gone  to  see  the  parading  of  the  volunteers,  who  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  at  drill.    It  was  little  like  the  London 
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of  onr  day ;  though  we  may  hope  that  our  modem  London 
would  show  the  same  alacrity  of  spirit  if  a  similar  appeal 
should  ever  be  made  to  our  national  courage. — On  this 
very  day,  while  the  citizens  were  saying  "  Amen  "  to  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  King's  recovery,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  writing  to  Lord  Eldon,  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  th6  next  day, 
on  the  alarming  things  the  poor  sufferer  was  saying  and 
doing.  "  He  is  not  aware,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  York,  "  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  may  attend  him,  if  any 
unfortunate  circumstance  can  be  brought  forward  in 
parliament."  He  had  talked  about  some  unreal  and 
absurd  plans  of  foreign  policy,  the  day  before,  in  one  of 
the  audiences :  and,  as  every  body  might  not  know  them 
to  be  purely  imaginary,  they  might  fatally  increase  the 
Minister's  difficulties,  at  his  entrance  upon  office. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to 
power. 
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Kapoleon  Emperor — Mr.  Pitt  as  War  Minister — Additional  Force  Bill 
— Natioiml  CSondition — Continental  Alliances — The  Catamaran  Ex- 
pedition— ^Belations  with  Spain— Seizure  of  Treasure  Ships -Recon- 
ciliation of  Pitt  and  Addington — ^Declaration  of  War  with  Spain — 
Navfid  Administration— Lord  Melville — Motion  of  Censure — Lord 
Melville's  Defence — His  impeachment — Besignation  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth — Catholic  Question— Prospects  of  the  War— General  Mack's 
Surrender — ^The  French  at  Vienna — ^Nelson  in  t1  te  Mediterranean — 
Boving  the  Seas— Battle  of  Trafalgar — ^Death  of  Nelson — His  cha- 
racter— ^Accession  of  Prussia  to  the  League— Battle  of  Austerlitz— 
Austrian  Treaty— Mr.  Pitt's  Ulness— His  Death— [1804-6]. 

Ip  Napoleon  had  not,  by  courtesy,  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  sovereigns  in  the  Court  Calendar,  he  must  now 
have  been  so  by  right.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
acknowledging  him  after  May  1804,  for  then  he  was  made 
Emperor  with  all  formality.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
Pichegru  plot,  his  obsequious  Senate  told  him  in  an 
address  that  he  ought  to  complete  his  own  work,  and  that 
splendour  was  of  no  avail  without  stability.  After  con- 
sideration, Napoleon  desired  the  Senate  to  furnish  him 
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with  their  confidential  opinion,  "  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  make  hereditary  succession  the  basis  of  the  government 
of  France."  The  Senate  consulted  for  four  &ys,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  which  time  the  leaders  were  warned 
confidentially,  that  if  they  did  not  make  haste,  they 
would  be  forestalled  by  the  army,  who  would  certainly 
lift  up  their  Gjeneral  when  he  went  to  review  them,  and 
make  him  Emperor.  The  movement  had  begun  in  March. 
It  was  on  the  18th  of  May  that  the  Senatus  Consultum. 
was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  Napoleon 
Emperor,  and  the  dignity  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
He  at  first  styled  himself  Emperor  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  Eepublic ;  but  presently  exchanged  the  word  "  Be- 
public"  for  "Empire."  Some  officers  of  his  army  re- 
signed their  commissions  on  the  occasion;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  change  was  popular.  Louis  XVIII.  issued 
from  Warsaw  his  formal  protest;  but  the  Pope  was 
induced  to  go  to  Paris,  to  confer  the  Crown;  and  the 
Bourbons  could  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  such  a  sanction. 
The  coronation  took  place  on  the  1st  of  December,  1804. 
— Then  closed  the  best  part  of  Napoleon's  public  life. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  good  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  best 
men  in  society,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  with 
him;  and  he  had  so  far  respected  liberal  opinion,  and 
wrought  for  the  real  good  of  France,  as  to  justify  the 
hope  of  the  wise  who  were  too  far  off  to  be  aware  of 
what  he  said  in  unguarded  moments.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  he  had  throughout  contemplated  war,  and 
meant  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  told  one  of  his 
councillors,  in  a  conversation  reported  by  Thibaudeau,  and 
in  others  given  to  us  by  his  own  secretary,  Bourrienne, 
that  old  victories  lose  their  immediate  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  that  masterpieces  of  art  are  the  delight  of 
only  a  few;  that  public  works,  though  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  do  not  suffice  for  such  present  popularity 
as  was  necessary  for  him  and  his  new  state;  and  that 
military  glory  was  indispensable  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire,  surrounded  as  France  was  with  open  enemies 
and  resentful  victims.  "  It  must  become  the  first  of  all 
fitates,"  he  said,  "or  it  will  fall."    He  declared  that  ho 
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considered  all  treaties  as  mere  truoes ;  and  that,  though 
he  intended  to  leave  to  his  foes  the  odium  of  renewing  the 
war,  he  was  secure  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
would  resume  hostilities,  or  afford  him  a  fair  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  There  is  thus  no  doubt — and  men  presently 
began  to  see  this — that  Mr.  Pitt's  first  and  third  opinions 
of  Napoleon  were  right ;  and  that  the  intermediate  mood 
of  hope  and  relenting  was  an  amiable  error,  for  which  the 
time  was  now  come  for  him  to  atone. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  (not  too  nearly,  so  as  to  be 
under  his  fascination,  but  keen  observers  at  a  sufficient 
distance)  were  grieved  and  alarmed  that  Mr.  Pitt  should 
have  to  cope  with  Napoleon  by  means  of  a  new  war. 
What  kind  of  Peace  Minister  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  made, 
there  was  but  too  little  opportunity  for  knowing ;  but  it 
had  become  pretty  clear  that  he  was  not  a  good  War 
Minister.  His  love  of  peace  was  as  ardent,  and,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  as  imquestionable  as  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  or 
any  other  advocate  of  conciliation.  He  had  the  high 
spirit,  patriotic  instincts,  and  strong  will,. required  by  his 
position ;  but  he  had  not  the  faculty  for  it.  Untaught 
bjy  experience,  his  notion  of  the  continental  war  was  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  been  before :  we  must  seek  continental 
alliances;  we  mufit  subsidize  the  smaller  states,  or  aid 
them  with  loans.  Upwards  of  12,000,000Z.  had  before 
been  thus  paid  away ;  and  the  states  so  aided  had  been 
successively  conquered  and  drawn  within  the  power  of 
France ;  yet  this  was  what  Mr.  Pitt  planned  to  do  again, 
being  as  sanguine  as  he  was  before  "  about  setting  Europe 
to  rights." 

Hth  first  measure,  brought  forward  on  the  5th  of  June, 
was  his  Additional  Force  Bill,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
render  the  Eeserve  a  means  of  recruiting  the  general 
army  by  an  annual  reinforcement  of  12,000 ;  and  this  by 
a  method  which  would  lessen  the  enormous  bounties 
created  by  a  competition  between  men  enlisting  for  a 
limited,  and  those  for  the  general,  service.  The  force 
would  now  be  disposable,  in  case  of  its  service  being 
needed  abroad;  and,  the  militia  being  reduced  from  74,000 
men  to  40,000  for  England  and  8,000  for  Scotland,  and 
it  being  made  more  for  a  man's  interest  to  serve  in  person. 
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it  was  hoped  that  the  recruiting  would  go  on  better  than 
hitherto.  It  certainly  could  hardly  go  on  worse,  if  Mr. 
Pitt's  own  account  was  true — ^that  out  of  30,000  ballotted, 
not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  appeared  to  serve.  The 
parishes  were  to  be  ordered  or  encouraged  to  furnish  the 
requisite  proportion  of  men,  who  were  to  serve  for  five 
years ;  and  if  they  failed,  they  must  pay  a  moderate  fine, 
which  was  to  go  into  the  general  recruiting  fund.  There 
was  to  be  no  compulsion  to  serve  abroad  on  the  men  who 
enlisted,  but  they  were  to  reinforce  the  regulars  at  home  : 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  relation  l£us  established 
between  the  reserve  force  and  the  regulars  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  more  easy  reinforcement  of  the  troops 
which  might  have  to  serve  abroad.  Such  was  the  famous 
Additional  Force  Bill  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  famous,  less  on  account 
of  its  nature  than  because  it  served  as  the  rallying  point 
of  all  the  opponents  of  the  restored  Minister.  The  first 
reading  was  permitted,  after  some  adverse  speeches,  with- 
out a  division.  On  occasion  of  the  second  reading,  the 
Premier  found  his  own  relatives  and  old  comrades,  the 
Grenvilles,  against  him,  joining  their  influence  with  the 
weak  and  aimless  cavillings  of  Addington,  and  the 
vehement  opposition  of  Fox,  and  the  vociferous  rage  of 
Sheridan.  During  the  late  debates  on  this  Bill,  the 
Minister  openly  expressed  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  Grenvilles ; 
and  the  conflict  was  as  vehement  a  one  as  has  often  been 
seen  in  parliament.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  only  42 ;  and  there  were  crises  in  Com- 
mittee afterward^ :  but  there  was  no  division  on  the  third 
reading,  and  the  Bill  became  law,  after  an  opposition  in 
the  Lords,  carried  on  by  the  Grenville  and  Addington  re- 
presentatives in  that  House.  Already  the  Minister  found 
what  it  was  to  have  the  proud  Grenvilles  against  him. 

The  supplies  granted  by  the  Commons  before  they  sepa- 
rated amounted  to  between  63,000,000Z.  and  64,000,000Z. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  King  had,  by  message,  desired  a 
vote  of  credit  which  might  enable  him  to  defeat  or  dis- 
appoint any  enterprise  of  his  enemies,  and  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  When  the  Speaker  presented  to 
the  King,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  an  account  of  what  the 
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Commons  liad  done,  he  said  some  things  which  appear 
flurprising  to  us  who  feel  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  of 
that  time.  However  willing  we  may  be  to  bear  it,  and 
to  admit  its  necessity,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  view 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  matter  to  us  so 
plain.  **  In  providing  for  these  grants,"  said  the  Speaker, 
"  large  in  their  amount,  and  commensurate  with  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  we  have 
nevertheless  steadily  persevered  in  our  former  course,  by 
raising  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplies  within  the  year : 
and  we  have  now  the  proud  satisfaction  to  see  that  the 
permanent  debt  of  the  nation  is  rapidly  diminishing,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  strengthened  and  multiplied  all  its  resources."  The 
Sinking  Fund  was  still  believed  to  be  paying  the  Debt 
by  some  magical  operation ;  and  we  wonder  the  less  at 
that  part  of  the  Speaker's  doctrine :  but  his  mention  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  is  remarkable. 
During  the  spring,  prices  had  so  far  fallen  as  that  wheat 
was  at  49«.  6d.  The  relief  felt  by  the  majority  was  less 
likely  to  make  itself  known  to  parliament  than  the  fear 
and  anger  of  the  agricultural  classes,  which  were  sending 
up  loud  complaints  of  distress.  By  the  time  the  Speaker 
made  his  boast,  however,  those  classes  were  somewhat 
consoled,  for  wheat  was  rising.  The  weather  had  been 
such  that  the  harvest  in  England  was  deficient  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  wheat 
was  at  S6s,  2d.  These  fluctuations  were  bad  for  all 
parties.  At  this  moment,  when  the  prices  of  food  were 
rising,  when  taxes  were  increasing,  when  the  large  govern- 
ment  expenditure  had  considerably  raised  the  interest  of 
money,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
which  encouraged  strikes  for  wages  among  operatives 
and  labourers,  and  when  our  foreign  trade  was  threatened 
by  the  declaration  of  a  new  war,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  said  "Amen"  to  the  Speaker's  thajikfiilness 
for  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Address,  there  was  a  reference 
to  the  States  of  the  Continent  which  seemed  to  point  to  a 
probable  alliance  against  France.    The  Eoyal  Speech  of 
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the  same  day  disclosed  the  project  more  clearly.  The 
last  paragraph  indicated  "  the  re-establishment  of  such  a 
system  in  Europe  as  might  rescue  it  from  the  precarious 
state  to  which  it  was  reduced."  The  alliance  was  not 
finally  agreed  upon  till  the  next  spring,  but  meantime  all 
the  world  remained  informed  that  such  a  plan  was  under 
consideration.  In  October,  Pitt'a  language  "concerning 
continental  connexions  "  was  more  full  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, and  of  willingness  to  subsidize,  than  his  friend 
Wilberforce  could  quite  sympathize  in ;  by  that  time,  the 
recess  had  allowed  him  his  own  way  for  many  weeks, 
during  which  his  spirits  had  risen,  and  his  self-reliance 
had  shown  itself  equal  to  what  it  ever  was :  and  he  was 
now  hoping  to  hear  of  mischief  being  done  to  the  enemy's 
flotilla  off  Boulogne.  In  July,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
southern  coast  had  believed  that  the  moment  of  invasion 
was  come;  and  they  showed  an  alacrity  in  their  duty 
which  gratified  the  Minister  and  every  body  else.  An 
accidental  fire  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  at  East- 
bourne. Immediately  the  fire  and  alarm  beacons  on  all 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  far  along  the  coast,  were 
lighted,  and  «ver  man  was  at  his  post. — The  threat  of  this 
flotilla  had  now  been  so  long  protracted  that  the  British 
longed  to  see  an  end  of  it.  Twice  in  the  month  of 
August  1801,  Nelson  had  endeavoured  to  cut  out  the 
flotilla ;  but  he  sustained  more  damage  than  he  inflicted. 
He  declared — ^what  the  French  papers  always  denied — 
that  the  boats  were  chained  to  one  another,  and  the 
whole  to  the  shore.  Various  attempts,  all  abortive,  had 
been  made  since:  but  this  season  was  to  repair  all 
disasters,  and  the  Boulogne  invasion  was  to  be  brought  to 
nought.  In  October,  some  attempts  at  chase  and  capture 
were  made,  with  no  result  but  mortification  and  loss  :  and 
in  December  the  Catamaran  Expedition,  as  it  was  called, 
took  place.  Certain  vessels,  filled  with  combustibles, 
level  with  the  water,  or  below  it,  were  to  be  sent  in  among 
the  enemy's  boats,  and  blow  them  up:  but  they  did 
every  thing  but  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  knocked 
against  piles,  could  not  get  up  to  the  point  of  attack, 
would  not  go  off  because  "something  prevented  it," 
and  passed  quietly    through  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
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parted  to  let  them  througli.  Nothing  but  mortification 
resulted.  In  November,  the  Bomney,  a  fine  ship,  was 
wrecked  near  the  Texel,  and  the  crew  captured  by  the 
Dutch,  from  the  captain  having  taken  some  wrecks  for  a 
part  of  our  Texel  fleet  at  anchor  :  and  four  days  after,  as 
the  fleet  was  clearing  out  of  Torbay,  the  Venerable — the 
fine  ship  which  had  borne  Lord  Duncan's  flag  at  Camper- 
down — ^went  ashore  on  some  rocks,  and  was  lost.  These 
naval  disasters  were  a  sad  beginning  of  the  new  term  of 
office ;  but  the  Premier's  mind  was  elevated  by  a  high- 
handed act  of  his  own,  which  was  presently  reported, 
■with  comments,  all  over  the  world. 

Since  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
serious  anxiety  to  the  English  government  what  to  do 
about  Spain.  To  each  successive  administration,  this  was 
a  knotty  point.  By  an  article — a  secret  article — in  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso,  concluded  in  1796,  Spain  became 
bound  to  ftimishto  France  a  contingent  of  troops,  or 
money  instead  of  soldiers.  The  Court  and  Government 
of  Spain  were  now  among  the  worshippers  of  Napoleon, 
and  in  fact  his  tools.  The  people  hated  their  Court  and 
Government,  and  France,  and  wished  to  be  the  Spanish 
nation  once  more,  and  not  a  misgoverned  people,  under 
the  orders  of  France.  Our  Mmister  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Frere,  hoped  to  see  soon  a  Spanish  revolution,  which 
should  make  Spain  Spanish,  and  should  secure  her  for 
our  ally ;  but,  in  this  year,  a  personal  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  real  ruler  of  Spain,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
caused  his  recall — ^unnecessary,  as  he  thought,  but,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  thought,  inevitably,  if  we  were  to  hope  to 
keep  Spain  in  a  state  of  neutrality  between  France  and 
England.  It  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  object  of 
England  to  keep  Spain  neutral ;  while  France  was  using 
every  effort  to  stimulate  her  to  hostilities.  To  preserve 
this  neutrality,  England  had  gone  so  far  as  to  let  Spain 
understand  that  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  her  supply- 
ing money  to  France,  under  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  if  only  she  famished  no  troops,  and  took  no 
farther  part  whatever  in  the  quarrel.  Throughout  the 
first  months  after  Mr,  Pitt's  return  to  power,  Spain  could 
be  brought  to  no  satisfactory  point.    She  alleged  reason^ 
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which  were  not  credible  for  equipping  and  manning  men- 
of-war.  She  allowed  a  passage  to  French  troops.  She 
would  not  famish  an  exact  account  of  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty.  It  was  universally  believed  that  she 
was  beguiling  the  time  till  the  arrival  of  her  treasure- 
ships  from  her  American  settlements,  in  the  autumn, 
when  she  would  doubtless  devote  herself  and  her  treasure 
to  the  cause  of  France.  She  had  done  so  once  before,  in 
1761.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Pitt's  father  had  desired  to 
do  what  Mr.  Pitt  meant  to  do  now.  Lord  Chatham  had 
been  overruled,  and  the  rich  remittances  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  recniited  the  resources  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt  now 
took  care  to  avoid  being  overruled,  and  to  prevent  France 
being  the  better  for  the  rich  remittances  from  the  Spanish 
colonies.  He  adopted  his  father's  view,  that  the  refusal 
of  satisfaction  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Spain;  and  he  decided  to  dispense  with  any  other 
declaration  of  war.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  arrival 
of  the  treasure,  it  became  kown  that  not  oi;ily  had  a  great 
armament  been  long  fitting  out  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  but 
a  considerable  Spanish  force  was  collecting  there ;  and  it 
was  soon  to  be  joined  by  French  troops.  Upon  this, 
the  English  government  acted.  They  sent  out  a  small 
squadron  to  cruize  off  Cadiz,  smd  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships.  Why  the  squadron  was  so  small — ^why 
only  four  fngates  were  opposed  to  four  Spanish  frigates, 
so  that  fighting  became  necessary,  when  an  overwhelming 
force  would  have  caused  an  honourable  surrender,  on  the 
side  of  the  Spaniards,  without  bloodshed,  was  one  of  the 
questions  perseveringly  urged  by  the  Opposition.  As  it 
was,  the  ships  were  four  to  four.  The  English  Com- 
mander, Captain  Moore,  intercepted  the  Spanish  squadron 
on  the  5th  of  October,  as  it  was  making  all  sail  for  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  made  known  his  orders  to  detain  it, 
and  his  desire  to  do  so  without  bloodshed.  The  parties, 
however,  presently  came  to  fighting;  and  three  of  the 
treasure-ships  were  brought  to  England.  The  fourth, 
the  Mercedes,  blew  up,  nine  minutes  after  the  action 
began ;  the  treasure  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
very  few  lives  were  saved.  Among  those  lost  was  a 
group  whose  fate  touched  all  hearts,  and  much  aggravated 
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the  feeling  of  those  who  censured  Mr.  Pitt  for  thns  attack- 
ing a  nation  with  whom  we  were  theoretically  at  peace. 
A  Captain  Alvear  was  returning  from  the  colonies,  with 
his  family  and  fortune,  to  end  his  days  in  Spain,  after 
an  absence  of  25  years.  He  had  laid  by,  in  that  time, 
£30,000;  and  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  four  grown- 
up daughters  and  five  sonsv  With  his  eldest  son,  he  left 
the  Mercedes  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  which  must 
have  appeared  so  incomprehensible  to  him  in  a  time  of 
peace,  when  he  had  believed  the  seas  secure.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  saw  the  Mercedes  blown  up  and  utterly 
destroyed.  The  sympathies  of  the  world  were  with  the 
bereaved  man  and  his  surviving  son ;  but  of  what  avail 
-were  they?  Captain  Moore  gave  up  his  cabin  to  the 
sufferers :  and  the  government  repaid  the  £30,000 ;  but 
this  was  all  that  any  one  could  do.  On  board  the  Spanish 
vessels,  the  loss  of  life  was  about  300.  The  English 
lost  two  lives,  and  four  or  five  men  only  were  wounded. 
Besides  much  rich  merchandize,  specie  and  ingots  were 
taken  to  the  amount  of  four  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  outcry  made  by  France,  and  by  Opposition  at 
home,  on  occasion  of  this  achievement,  may  be  imagined : 
and  it  certainly  injured  the  reputation  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  statesman  who  ruled  her.  Many  who  did  not 
know,  or  stop  to  consider,  that  the  instructions  given 
from  the  Admiralty  were  to  detain  the  treasure,  and  not 
to  begin  a  war,  were  full  of  compassion  for  the  aggrieved 
country,  and  of  indignation  for  the  assailant :  and  those 
who  did  understand  and  consider  that  detention  was  the 
object,  thought  that  it  was  badly  managed,  and  that 
doubling  the  number  of  ships  would  have  saved  all  the 
calamity  of  the  case,  and  most  of  the  scandal.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Premier's  natural  anxiety  about  meeting 
parliament,  after  this  beginning  of  a  war  with  Spain,  he 
was  deprived  of  a  colleague  whose  assistance  could  ill  be 
spared.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Harrowby,  fell 
down  stairs  on  his  head,  early  in  December,  and  was  so 
far  injured  as  to  be  unfit  for  office.  Lord  Mulgrave  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  prepared  to  take  his  stand  beside  Mr. 
Pitt  in  parliament,  to  justify  what  had  been  done  in  this 
Spanish  businesst 
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It  was  underBtood  tHroughont  London  that  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  was  to  lead  in  a  motion  of  inquiry  about  our  Spanish 
relations :  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  to  co-operate  with 
him.  But  a  reconciliation  was  taking  place  between  Pitt 
and  Addington,  by  desire  of  the  King,  and  through 
the  intervention  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.  On  the  1st  of 
November,  Lord  Hawkesbury  called  on  Mr.  Addington 
at  Bichmond,  and  was  so  agreeable  that  Mr.  Addington 
determined  to  "keep  quiet  and  aloof"  from  party  in 
parliament,  and  not  to  be  made  the  stalking  horse  of 
Opposition.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  he  and  his  lady 
dined  with  Lord  Hawkesbury ;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
attempts  were  made,  by  offers  of  minor  offices,  to  connect 
some  of  Mr.  Addington's  personal  friends  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. On  the  12th  of  December,  the  grand  move 
took  place.  It  had  been  found  impossible,  after  repeated 
trials,  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Grenvilles  on  any 
other  condition  than  that  which  the  King  negatived — the 
bringing  in  Mr.  Fox :  and  something  must  be  done  to 
fortify  the  administration  before  the  opening  of  the 
session.  To  bring  in  Mr.  Addington,  removing  him  from 
the  Commons,  and  thus  to  disengage  his  party  from 
Opposition,  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be  done :  and  it  was 
done.  To  the  amazement  of  the  world  of  London,  it 
became  known  in  the  Christmas  week,  that  Pitt  and 
Addington  had  met,  and  become  as  affectionate  as  ever ; 
that  Addington  was  to  go  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord 
Sidmouth ;  and  that  five  of  his  friends  had  been  invited 
to  office.  He  himself  became  President  of  the  Council;  an 
office  in  which  his  incapacity  would  be  less  mischievous 
than  in  perhaps  any  other  that  he  could  have  accepted. 
The  weak,  vain,  and  sentimental  man  appears  to  the 
v/orst  advantage  at  this  time,  in  the  letters  to  his  friends 
which  appear  in  his  Life.  Every  one  wiser  than  himself 
and  the  King  seems  to  have  been  fally  aware  that  he  was 
(in  the  language  of  men  of  the  world)  merely  a  tool  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  took  him  out  of  the  disgrace  of  being  a  tool 
of  the  Opposition.  Some  of  his  friends  intimated  to  him 
their  anticipation  of  a  rupture  before  long.  At  present, 
it  was  extremely  convenient  that  he  thought  the  Spanish 
business,  though  attended  with  some  awkward  cizcum- 
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stances,  "strictly  defensible."  He  could  say  nothing 
about  the  Defence  Bill ;  but  he  would  speak  up  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  seizufS  of  the  treasure-ships. — ^By  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  lost  more  than  he  could  ever  regain.  At 
the  first  moment,  "  it  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Pitt's 
intelligent  admirers;  and  lowered  him  a  little  in  the 
City."  As  for  his  opponents,  they  could  not  conceive 
why  he  had  thus  humbled  himself.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  if  he  had  steadily  resisted  the  King's  predilections  in 
favour  of  Addington,  he  might  have  had  everything  in 
his  own  hands.  Addington  covld  not  have  been  forced 
upon  the  country  as  leader:  it  was  known  that  the 
Grenvilles  would  not  come  in  without  Mr.  Fox :  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  in  fact  the  only  man  who,  at  present,  could 
govern  the  country.  Perhaps  those  who  thus  decided 
did  not  know  all.  Perhaps  they  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  King's  health,  and  the  restraints  and  new 
obligations  it  imposed  on  the  minister.  Perhaps,  in  the 
midst  of  their  complaints  of  Mr  Pitt's  inconsistencies, 
they  were  unaware  of  one  source  of  inconsistency  in 
him — the  melting  nature  of  his  heart.  None  are  more 
subject  to  the  yearnings  of  affection,  to  the  visitings  of 
old  remembrances,  than  the  proud  and  self-willed  who 
first  alienate  their  friends,  and  then  go  a  long  way  to 
bring  them  back  again.  Years  before  this  time  we  find 
Canning  "regretting"  to  Lord  Malmesbury  that  Pitt 
"  had  so  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that 
he  never  would  punish  those  who  had  betrayed  him :" 
and  now  we  see  him  walking  in  the  Park  with  Wilber- 
foroe,  who  reports  in  his  Diary  that  Pitt  said,  "  *  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  glad  to  hear  that  Addington  and  I  are 
at  one  again  I  *  And  then  he  added,  with  a  sweetness  of 
manner  which  I  shall  never  forget,  *  I  think  they  are  a 
little  too  hard  upon  us  in  finding  fault  with  our  making 
it  up  again,  when  we  have  been  friends  from  our  child- 
hood, and  our  fathers  were  so  before  us,  while  they  say 
nothing  to  Grenville  for  uniting  with  Fox,  though  they 
have  been  fighting  all  their  lives.'  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Pitt's 
unaccountable  political  move  may  have  been  directed  by 
some  moral  impulse,  of  which  it  did  not  belong  to 
Opposition  to  take  cognizance.     The  imprudence  of  it, 
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in  the  view  both  of  the  worldly  and  the  truly  wise,  looks 
as  if  it  were  so.  The  strong  and  self-reliant  can  never 
safely  resume  a  friendship  with  the  weak  and  vain,  nor 
the  magnanimous  with  the  petty.  No  amount  of  tradi- 
tional or  habitual  affection  will  avail  against  the  incom- 
patibility. The  reconciliation  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
.  be  a  permanent  one.  It  lasted  only  a  few  months ;  and 
it  was  Lord  Sidmouth  who  broke  off  their  connexion. 
Even  then,  Lord  Sidmouth  records  his  testimony  to  the 
kindliness  of  Pitt's  nature :  "  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
at  parting,  with  strong  appearances  of  sensibility  and 
affection." — In  judging  of  such  cases  as  these,  health 
should  always  be  considered.  At  the  time  of  the  recon- 
ciliation. Lord  Sidmouth  wrote,  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
Pitt's  health  is  in  an  uncomfortable  state.  His  spirits, 
however,  will,  I  trust,  be  henceforth  more  tranquil ;  and 
in  that  case,  his  health  will  improve."  Lord  Chatham's 
liability  to  gout  descended  to  his  son,  whose  health, 
never  strong,  had  been  worn  and  weakened  by  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  public  life,  to  which  he  liad  been  subjected 
before  his  constitution  had  become  fully  established; 
really,  not  long  after  he  had  done  growing.  For  some 
years,  now,  his  digestive  powers  had  been  wasting  with  a 
rapidity  little  imagined  by  his  nearest  friends.  Before 
his  splendid  speech  on  the  slave  trade  in  1791,  he  had 
stepped  aside  to  swallow  medicine,  to  allay  the  violent 
irritation  of  his  stomach;  and  during  the  intervening 
years,  his  complaints  had  so  grown  upon  him,  that  now  a 
very  little  would  suffice  to  deprive  his  country  of  hia 
services.  He  had  concealed  the  ravage  of  disease  partly 
from  himself,  and  much  from  his  Mends,  by  the  free 
use  of  wine,  which,  of  course,  aggravated  the  mischief. 
In  the  letters  of  most  of  his  friends  at  this  time  we 
find  anxious  mention  of  his  health;  and  some  agreed 
with  Lord  Sidmouth  that  easy  spirits  would  be  his  best 
medicine.  "Much  will  depend,"  Lord  Sidmouth  adds, 
"upon  the  strength  which  government  may  exhibit  at 
the  opening  of  tibe  session."  What  that  strength  was 
must  presently  be  tried;  for  Spain  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  on  the  12th  of  December,  our 
minister  having  left  Madrid  a  month  before.   The  Premier 
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had  to  aocoiint  for  the  new  war  we  were  entering  upon  ; 
and  the  decision  on  that  question  would  exhibit  very 
fairly  what  was  his  parliamentary  strength. 

Before  entering  on  the  Spanish  business,  however,  the 
House  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  overtures  for  peace 
from  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  addressed  the  King  as 
**  Sir  and  Brother,"  in  a  letter  which  professed  a  desire 
for  peace,  and  a  conscientious  conviction  that  France  and 
!England  abused  theif  prosperity  in  perpetuating  their 
quarrels.  Under  this  conviction,  he  felt  no  shame  at 
taking  the  first  step  in  proposing  a  reconciliation.  The 
King  did  not  need  to  know  what  we  now  know  of 
Napoleon's  late  conversations  with  his  Councillor  and 
others  about  this  deliberate  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  war 
•with  England,  to  perceive  the  nypocrisy  of  the  present 
proceeding.  It  was  perhaps  as  clear  then  as  now  that 
this  letter  was  written  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the 
French  Legislature,  as  a  justification  of  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  while  the  nation  earnestly  desired  peace.  The 
King  of  England  wrote  in  the  third  person,  and  spoke  of 
Napoleon  merely  as  "  the  head  of  the  French  government." 
He  declined  giving  a  definite  answer  to  the  overture  he  had 
received  till  he  had  taken  counsel  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  The 
security  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  question ;  and 
the  King  of  England  was  "  engaged  in  confidential  con- 
nexions and  relations  "  with  other  Powers,  which  must 
make  them  a  party  to  his  decision.  Here  was  a  broad 
hint  of  the  preparation  of  that  continental  alliance  of 
which  the  world  was  expecting  to  hear.  The  overture 
was  mentioned  in  the  Boyal  Speech  on  the  15th  of 
January;  and  the  correspondence  was  laid  before  the 
Legislatures  of  England  and  France. 

The  11th  of  February  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Spanish  question  in  both  Houses.  The 
Declaration  of  War  with  Spain,  laid  before  parliament, 
and  published  on  the  24th  of  January,  contained  a  re- 
capitulation of  our  grievances  with  Spain,  which  certainly 
made  out  a  case  as  strong  as  that  of  our  relations  with 
Holland.  If  war  was  unavoidable  in  either  instance,  it 
was  in  both;   for  both  were  mere  agents  of  Kapoleon. 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  the  explanation  was  that 
which  must  have  surprised  the  Opposition ; — that  during 
all  the  controversy  with  Spain,  from  September  till  the 
middle  of  November,  and  again  from  the  departure  of  our 
Minister  from  Madrid  to  the  Declaration  of  War,  no  com- 
plaint was  made  by  Spain  about  the  seizure  of  the 
treasure  ships  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  noise 
had  been  great  in  France  and  England ;  and  the  notice 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  been  dxed  upon  the  incident ; 
but  Spain  made  no  complaint  of  it,  till  the  final  manifesto 
was  issued.  The  British  Minister  was  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Spanish  Minister  had  not  heard  of  the  event 
while  they  were  negotiating ;  and  thus  it  was  clear  that 
war  was  made  on  other  grounds  than  that  particular  act 
of  aggression.  Two  points  besides  were  clear.  Upwards 
of  a  year  before  the  present  time,  the  British  Minister  at 
Madrid  had  given  notice  that  if  the  Spanish  government 
did  not  discontinue  its  armaments,  and  explain  its  pre- 
cise relations  with  France,  his  Britannic  Majesty  "  would 
want  no  other  declaration  of  war  than  what  he  had  already 
made."  The  other  point  was  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, in  its  last  manifesto,  protested  that  it  had  always 
contemplated  war  since  France  had  declared  it — Spain 
and  Holland  being  conjoined  with  France  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  in  political  interests  since.  Thils  fort&ed 
by  evidence  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  caused  by 
the  seizure  of  the  treasure-ships,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Mulgrave,  confronted  parliament. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ordeal  was  not  very  formid- 
able. The  two  principal  opponents.  Lords  Spencer  and 
Grenville,  differed  on  the  main  point — ^the  necessity  of 
war  with  Spain ;  Lord  Spencer  agreeing  with  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  wholly  inevitable ;  and  Lord  Grenville 
endeavouring  to  show  that  Spain  had  evinced  all  possible 
eagerness  to  avoid  war,  but  had  been  driven  into  the  arms 
of  France  by  the  insolent  carelessness  and  imbecile  de- 
lays of  the  British  government.  The  address  proposed 
by  Ministers  in  both  Houses  was  an  echo  of  the  paragraph 
of  the  Eoyal  Speech  which  related  to  Spain;  and  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer  in  one  House,  and 
Mr.  Grey  in  the  other,  cast  the  blame  of  tiiie  war  on  tiie 
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Administration :  and  thus,  the  question  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  In  the  Lords,  the  amend- 
ment was  but  feebly  supported,  though  the  debate  lasted 
till  four  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  rare  thing  in  those 
days  for  a  debate  to  be  adjourned ;  so  rare,  thai  we  find 
the  Speaker  thinking  it  necessary  to  explain,  that  the 
member  prevented  by  the  adjournment  from  speaking 
had  the  right  to  begin  next  time.  It  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  the  House  adjourned ;  and  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning  when  the  debate  concluded.  The 
ministerial  majority  was  so  large  as  to  put  the  stability 
of  the  government  beyond  all  question,  being  207  in  a 
House  of  419  members. 

In  this  affair,  whatever  fault  or  weakness  Mr.  Pitt  had 
had  to  answer  for  had  been  imputable  to  the  Administra- 
tion preceding  his  own.  If  our  Minister  at  Madrid  had 
been  left  without  instructions,  and  if  Spain  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  under  the  influence  of  France,  it  was 
during  Mr.  Addington's  term  of  office.  But  now,  an  iti- 
qniry  was  to  come  on  which  touched  Mr.  Pitt  much  more 
nearly.  The  most  important  appointment  he  had  made 
was,  as  has  Been  said,  lliat  of  his  old  comrade  and  intimate 
friend,  Henry  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville,  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. No  other  appointment  was  of  such  consequence 
to  the  nation,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and 
in  no  other  were  his  own  feelings  so  implicated.  It  was 
not  yet  a  year  since  he  had  poured  out  in  parliament  his 
indignant  reprobation  of  the  mismanagement  of  naval 
affairs  when  the  state  of  Great  Britain  depended  on  her 
remaining  mistress  of  the  seas:  and  now,  a  far  woi'se 
condemnation  impended  over  his  own  Naval  Minister. 

On  the  day  ai^r  the  favourable  vote  on  the  Spanish 
business,  the  13th  of  February,  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry,  appointed  under  Mr.  Addin^n's  adminis- 
tration, delivered  in  their  Tenth  Beport,  in  which  they 
exposed  some  malpractices  of  Mr.  Trotter,  Paymaster 
of  the  Navy,  in  which  Lord  Melville,  while  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  from  1784  onwards,  appeared  to  be  impli- 
cated. Mr.  Pitt  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  as  re- 
garded Lord  Melville,  and  censured  the  Commissioners 
for  bringing   forward  such  a  charge.    Lord  Sidmouth 
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vindicated  his  own  Commissioners:  and  again,  the  old 
friends  cooled  towards  each  other,  through  the  rest  of 
February  and  March.  Lord  Melville  had  never  once 
spoken  to  Pitt,  or  any  one  else,  on  the  subject,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  Commissioners  were  pursuing  their 
inquiry;  but  the  Minister  was  aware  that  something 
was  going  on,  though  he  probably  anticipated  nothing 
worse  than  accusations  of  jobbing.  When  the  Report 
was  brought  into  his  office,  he  eagerly  seized  it,  and  ran 
through  it  without  even  cutting  the  leaves.  The  charge 
was,  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  misapplied  the  public  money; 
and  the  evidence  given  appeared  irresistible.  That  which 
Mr.  Pitt  did  resist  was  the  suspicion  that  Lord  Melville 
had  been  concerned  in  the  malversation.  He  took  the 
part  at  once  of  advocate  of  Lord  Melville ;  and  no  remon- 
strance, argument,  or  entreaty,  prevailed  to  induce  hini 
to  relinquish  that  position.  He  foresaw  that  Opposition 
would  seize  upon  the  occasion  to  displace  the  government ; 
and  he  resolved  to  uphold  his  comrade  and  his  Cabinet 
together.  If  some  accounts  are  true,  however,-  the  two 
men  were  scarcely  on  speaking  terms  from  the  moment 
that  Pitt  discovered  that  his  confidence  had  been  more  or 
less  abused,  and  his  government  dishonoured,  by  the  un- 
scrupulous carelessness,  if  nothing  worse,  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. He  felt  sure  that  Lord  Melville  had  pocketted  no 
public  money ;  and  he  considered  himself  bound  to  defend 
an  old  political  colleague ;  but  he  admitted,  and  strongly 
resented  in  private,  the  vicious  management  which  had 
occasioned  the  charge. 

The  matter  of  the  Report  spread  abroad,  first  among 
politicians,  then  in  the  City,  tiien  in  the  country,  then 
through  all  Europe.  "  By  God,  Sir,"  protested  Alderman 
Curtis,  "we  felt  him  in  our  market!"  Mr.  Brougham 
landed  from  a  foreign  tour  just  at  the  time,  and  was  wont 
to  say  that  when  the  faults  of  our  government  rule  were 
discussed  abroad,  he  had  fallen  back  on  the  purity  and 
high  honour  of  our  statesmen;  and  what  could  he  say 
henceforth?  Mr.  Horner  declared  that  no  person  what- 
ever, in  any  company,  doubted,  or  permitted  others  to 
doubt,  that  Lord  Melville  shared  in  the  peculations  of 
his  subordinate.    It  could  not  be  expected  that  Opposition 
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would  leave  Buch  a  matter  tmnoticed  and  umised.  Mr. 
WHtbread  gave  notice  of  a  motion  of  censure  on  Lord 
Melville,  which  was  discussed  on  the  8th  of  April.  Both 
political  parties  were  sanguine  as  to  their  obtaining  the 
victory;  a  thing  which  appears  strange  in  the  face  of 
the  fact,  that  Lord  Melville  had  acknowledged  to  the 
Naval  Commissioners  that  he  had  permitted  10,000Z.  of 
the  money  of  his  department  to  be  removed  from  the 
Bank,  and  applied  to  other  purposes,  declining,  when 
called  upon,  to  account  for  the  sum,  on  the  grounds  of 
his  having  no  materials  from  which  to  make  up  an 
account,  and  of  the  purposes  themselves  being  of  a 
delicate  and  most  private  character.  After  this,  it  is 
surprising  that  an  acquittal  can  have  been  looked  for  on 
any  hand :  yet  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that,  but  for 
the  conscientious  Wilberforce,  Lord  Melville  would  have 
escaped  without  legislative  censure.  It  was  said  that 
Wilberforce*s  speech  carried  forty  votes.  His  kind  heart 
would  fain  have  kept  him  silent;  but  it  was  a  question 
on  which  his  conscience  must  overbear  his  feelings. 
Having  waited  as  long  as  possible,  in  hope  of  hearing 
some  valid  argument  in  defence  of  the  accused,  but  none 
such  coming,  he  rose,  late  in  the  night ;  and,  as  he  rose, 
he  encountered  that  which  would  have  struck  him  down 
upon  his  seat  again,  if  there  had  not  been  something 
nearer  his  heart  than  even  his  reverence  and  love  for  his 
friend  Pitt.  As  he  turned  to  address  the  Chair,  he  had 
to  look  across  Pitt,  and  met  those  penetrating  eyes  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  encounter  in  ordinary  intercourse. 
When  the  words  immediately  followed,  "  I  cannot  satisfy 
my  mind  without  saying  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
original  motion,"  Pitt's  countenance  fell;  and  as  the 
speech  opened  out,  his  agitation  became  too  great  to  be 
concealed.  The  division  took  place  soon  after  Mr.  Wilber- 
force sat  down.  The  question  was  between  the  passing 
of  Eleven  Besolutions  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  and  the  resort 
to  the  previous  question.  The  numbers  were  equal — 
216  to  216.  The  Speaker  (Abbott)  must  give  the  casting 
vote.  Sitting  white  as  a  sheet,  he  was  unable  to  do  so 
for  ten  minutes,  during  which  pause  the  suspense  was 
very  solemn.     When  at  last  the  vote  was  given  against 
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Lord  Melville,  Pitt  instantly  put  on  the  little  cocked  hat 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and  crushed  it  down  over 
his  eyes ;  and  a  friend  who  sat  near  him.  Lord  Fitzharris, 
distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  face.  He 
commanded  himself,  however,  to  struggle  for  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  wording  of  the  Besolutions  which  would 
abate  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Melville.  He  had  small  suc- 
cess :  and  his  colleague  was  pronounced  by  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  "  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law,  and  a  high  breach  of  duty."  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  this  conclusion  was  reached ;  and  the 
House  stood  adjourned  over  the  next  day — a  bitter  day 
to  the  Minister,  as  were  most  of  the  few  that  remained  to 
him.  There  was  little  chance  now  of  his  health  improving 
through  improvement  in  his  spirits.  At  this  hour,  two 
or  three  members  of  the  House,  of  whom  the  despised 
Col.  Wardle  was  one,  were  heard  agreeing  that  they 
would  get  near,  and  "see  how  Billy  looked  after  it:" 
but  some  young  men,  ardent  admirers  of  Pitt,  defeated 
this  by  locking  arms  in  a  circle  round  the  Minister,  and 
so  guarding  him  out  of  the  House,  safe  from  impertinent 
eyes,  though  he  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  service. 
The  anxiety  with  which  Lord  Melville  was  awaiting  the 
result  till  past  midnight  may  be  conceived :  but  at  two 
in  the  morning,  he  was  in  high  spirits,  having  just  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  House  of  Commons  which  assured 
him  of  a  large  majority  in  his  favour.  Of  course,  on  the 
passage  of  tiie  Censure,  he  immediateljr  resigned.  A 
letter  that  he  was  believed  to  have  received  on  the  oc- 
casion must  have  astonished  him  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  King  expressed  regret  that  Lord  Melville 
had,  "through  inadvertence,"  lost  his  office,  but  hoped 
he  would  yet  live  to  be  of  service  to  his  country. 

The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  at  the  point  to 
which  the  vote  of  the  House  had  brought  it.  For  the 
sake  of  public  principle,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  charges  of  embezzlement  should  bo 
more  juridically  established.  It  had  been  the  habit  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  and  others  of  the  coterie,  to 
treat  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  particularly  those  of  tho 
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second  rank,  with  extreme  insolence,  as  obstructiye  of 
the  national  policy;  Now  was  the  time  for  these  men  to 
show  what  they  wanted,  and  what  the  nation  ought  to 
require  from  its  public  servants,  and  how  ill,  amidst  vast 
assumption  of  patriotism  and  exclusive  loyalty,  the  country 
might  be,  and  was  really,  served. 

Mr.  Whitbread  followed  up  the  business  by  moving  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  praying  that 
he  would  remove  Lord  Melville  from  all  office,  and  from 
his  presence  and  his  councils  for  ever.  He  was  induced 
to  withdraw  this  motion,  on  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  House,  that  they  would  go  up  to  the  King,  and  lay 
before  him  the  resolutions  aflBrmed  by  them.  ]k&.  Wilber- 
force  declined  joining  this  melancholy  procession,  not  con- 
ceiving that  duty  required  him  to  put  such  a  force  upon 
his  feelings,  after  he  had  effectually  borne  testimony  to 
the  principle  of  the  case.  On  inquiry  from  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, on  the  26th  of  April  (the  Easter  recess  having  in- 
tervened), it  appeared  that  the  Premier  had  not  advised 
the  King  to  dismiss  Lord  Melville  from  the  Privy  Council^ 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  But  the  proud 
minister,  on  consideration,  yielded  this,  rather  than  allow 
another  debate  and  division  on  the  point.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  general  opinion  of  members  was  that  he 
ought  to  advise  the  King  to  dismiss  Lord  Melville  from 
the  Council;  and  he  had,  therefore,  done  it;  and  the 
name  was  to  be  erased  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council. 
He  said  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
with  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  that  he  submitted  to  be  the 
agent  of  increasing  Lord  Melville's  punishment ;  and  no 
one  could  doubt  this  who  saw  the  countenance,  and 
marked  the  attitude,  of  the  sick  and  humbled  minister. 

He  had  more  triads  than  the  House  knew  of.  He  was 
in  danger  of  losing  the  support  of  the  Addington  party. 
Against  the  wishes  and  advice  of  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt 
proposed  to  appoint  Sir  Charles  Middleton — ^made  a  peer 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Barham — ^to  Lord  Melville's  office. 
Lord  Sidmouth  wrote,  "I  deplore  the  choice  that  yon 
have  made,"  and  resigned.  Mr.  Pitt,  knowing  his  man, 
would  not  lay  the  resignation  before  the  King,  till  he  had 
seen  Lord  Sidmouth.    He  went   to  him,  reasoned  tbo 
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matter,  pressed  him  "with  great  earnestness  and  kind- 
ness" to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  wait  a  little.  He 
added  something  truly  characteristic  of  both  men.  He 
begged  Lord  Sidmouth  not  to  write,  but  to  express  in 
conversation  what  he  had  to  say.  Lord  Sidmouth  replied 
that  he  was  afraid  of  that,  for  that  Pitt's  manner  a  good 
deal  affected  him ;  but  that  his  mind  would,  nevertheless, 
remain  j&rm,  however  his  feelings  might  be  wrought  upon^ 
It  ended  as  might  have  been  expected.  Lord  Sidmouth 
withdrew  his  resignation  for  the  time;  that  is,  till  the 
next  pet,  which  might  probably  occur  at  a  less  critical 
moment. 

Mr.  Trotter  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Admiralty :  the 
Naval  Commissioners  had.  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  returned  their  acknowledgment : 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  had  been  brought  before  the 
House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  and  was  reprimanded 
for  breach  of  privilege  in  his  audacious  comments,  made 
in  a  judicial  tone,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  House  against 
Lord  Melville;  it  had  fallen  upon  the  Liberals  of  that 
day,  the  Grey  and  Fox  party,  to  vindicate  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  amidst  taunting  inquiries,  what  had  become 
of  their  love  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  the  minister 
had  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  War-office ; — ^these  things  had  been  done,  when 
the  further  proceedings  regardmg  Lord  Melville  were 
decided  on.  The  Committee  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
ported on  the  27  th  of  May.  They  confirmed  all  the 
former  charges,  and  pointed  out  the  case  of  the  10,0001., 
of  which  no  account  whatever  was  rendered.  The  Peers  ' 
gave  permission  to  Lord  Melville  to  present  himself  before 
the  Commons  to  explain  his  conduct.  He  presented  him- 
self there  on  the  11th  of  June,  just  as  Mr.  Whitbread  waa 
about  to  move  for  his  impeachment.  After  sitting  for  a 
few  moments,  on  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar,  he  rose 
and  addressed  the  House,  premising  that  the  permission 
under  which  he  was  there  allowed  him  to  explain  himself 
only  on  points  on  which  condemnatory  resolutions  had 
not  been  passed.  His  address  was  able,  but  far  from 
satisfactory.  If  he  had  not  shared  in  the  convenience  of 
a  public  fund — and  most  of  his  hearers  believed  that  he 
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kad  not  himself  embezzled  money — ^he  liad  been  a  party 
to  proceedings  too  reckless  and  profligate  to  be  passed 
over.  To  the  last,  he  refused  to  say  a  word  about  what 
had  become  of  the  10,0001.,  wholly  unaccounted  for;  and 
the  general  supposition  waa,  and  is,  that  it  was  spent  in 
some  secret  service  which  could  not  reputably  be  made 
known.  Much  of  the  secret  service  of  those  days  of  re- 
pression of  political  opinion  could  not  be  made  known 
without  more  discredit  than  government  could  sustain. 
Any  service  which  must  be  kept  secret  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  might  have  been  explained  to  a 
Secret  Committee  of  Parliament ;  but  Lord  Melville  did 
not  desire  this.  He  simply  refused  to  give  any  account 
"whatever,  saying  that  he  was  bound  to  such  silence  by 
public  and  private  honour.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  did  not  understand  such  honour,  in  connexion 
with  the  malversation  of  their  funds  (for  it  was  admitted 
that  the  money  was  not  spent  for  naval  purposes).  They 
finally  decided  to  proceed  by  impeachment,  after  having 
voted,  by  a  majority  of  nine,  for  a  criminal  prosecution 
by  the  Attorney-General.  It  was  by  the  desire  of  the 
Melville  party  that  the  method  was  changed.  They 
believed  that  no  jury  could  be  trusted,  under  the  existing 
excitement  of  the  public  mind.  On  the  26th  of  June,  a 
deputation  from  the  Commons,  headed  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Lord 
Melville  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  A  Bill  was 
rapidly  carried  through  Parliament,  which  provided  for 
a  continuoua  prosecution  of  the  affair,  through  all  pro- 
rogations and  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  then  ensued 
a  pause  in  the  proceedings,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season. 

There  was,  however,  no  pause  in  the  consequences  of 
the  aflfair  to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  health  was  sinking  rapidly 
under  grief  and  mortification,  and  the  final  breach  wim 
the  Addington  party  was  taking  place.  They  actively 
took  part  against  Lord  Melville,  and  yet  expected  office 
for  some  of  their  group,  which  the  Minister  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  give;  and  Lord  Sidmouth  re- 
signed on  the  5th  of  July.    On  the  4th,  he  and  Pitt  met 
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for  conversation  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Lord 
Sidmonth  expected  the  wooing  with  which  he  had  been 
repeatedly  indulged  before,  but  which  the  Minister  seems 
now  to  have  been  tired  of  offering.  "  It  is  remarkable," 
Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  "that  neither  then  nor  on 
Sunday  did  he  express  any  regret,  or  offer  any  remon- 
strance, in  consequence  of  the  intimation  I  gave  him  of  the 
step  which  he  compelled  me  to  take."  "When,  presently 
after,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  severely  visited  with  illness  and 
with  family  misfortune,  Mr.  Pitt  called  on  him,  and  showed 
him  every  kindness,  forgetful  of  political  discontents. 

The  Catholic  question  had  come  into  discussion  during 
the  Spring,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  from  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  admitted  to  a  fall  participa- 
tion of  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  The  topic  was  one  now  most  painful 
to  Mr.  Pitt :  but  his  course  was  rendered  comparatively 
easy  by  the  extreme  injudiciousness  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward at  the  present  time.  The  Pope,  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  intimate  alliance  with  Napoleon.  If,  as  was 
supposed,  he  acted  under  compulsion  in  going  to  Paris 
to  crown  Napoleon  Emperor,  amidst  a  vast  display  of 
compliment*  on  the  one  side,  and  pious  blessings  on  the 
other,  this  did  not  mend  the  case  for  the  Catholics  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Pope  was  either  the  friend  or  the 
helpless  tool  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  British  nation ; 
and,  in  either  case,  it  was  an  unfortunate  moment  for 
his  spiritual  subjects  to  seek  political  privileges ;  and  a 
multitude  who  would  have  supported  their  claim  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  period,  were  unwilling  io  sustain  it 
now.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been  bound,  as  we  know  he 
was,  never  more  to  stir  on  their  behalf  during  the  Sling's 
life,  he  could  not  have  befriended  them  while  invasion 
was  understood  to  be  impending.  The  majorities  against 
them  in  both  Houses  were  overwhelming;  and  their 
cause  was  injured  accordingly.  Lord  Grenville  brought 
forward  the  question  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  10th  of 
May,  when  the  debate  lasted  till  four  in  the  morning, 
and  was  then  adjourned.  It  was  resumed  on  the  13thy 
when  it  lasted  till  six  in  the  morning,  and  ended  with  a 
majority  of  129  against  the  claim,  in  a  Hoiuse  of  227.     On 
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the  same  day,  Mr.  Fox  opened  the  debate  in  the  Commons, 
which  was  adjourned  at  three  in  the  morning.  One  other 
long  sitting  finished  the  matter  for  the  present  year,  the 
majority  being  212  against  the  motion,  in  a  House  of  460 
members.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  (as  it  proved,  for  the  last 
time)  on  a  full  explanation  of  his  views  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Catholics.  Without  being  in  any  way  pledged  to 
the  support  of  their  cause,  he  could  avow  that  he  did  not 
see  the  dangers  to  the  empire  which  some  dreaded  as  a 
consequence  of  their  admission  to  political  privileges ;  and 
there  had  been  a  time — at  the  period  of  the  Union — when 
he  had  believed  that  that  admission  could  take  place  with 
every  security  and  advantage.  But  unforeseen  obstacles 
had  then  arisen.  Those  obstacles  remained;  and  others 
had  presented  themselves,  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
in  our  relations  elsewhere;  and  he  considered  it  inex- 
pedient for  the  Catholics  themselves,  as  well  as  for  others, 
that  that  great  change  in  their  position  should  take  place 
just  now  which  he  believed  would  be  safe  and  right  at  a 
happier  time.  No  express  allusion  could  be  made  to  the 
state  of  the  King's  mind ;  but  the  Minister  indicated  the 
consequences  of  a  vote,  at  such  a  period,  against  the 
decision  of  the  other  House,  and  of  the  warfare  which 
would  be  stirred  up  throughout  all  classes  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  immediate  collision  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  the  field  of  politics,  at  a  moment  when 
the  undisturbed  forces  of  society  were  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  At  the  time,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, it  was  considered  one  of  the  deepest  stains  on  Mr. 
Pitt's  reputation  that  he  failed  to  support  the  Catholic 
claims  when  he  returned  to  power:  but  it  can  now 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  what  faults  he  committed  on 
this  question  were  of  an  earlier  date.  He  had  misled 
expectation:  he  had  baulked  reasonable  hopes:  he  had 
been  presumptuous  and  careless,  and  had  caused  much 
suffering  to  others  and  to  himself:  but  all  that  could  not 
be  helped  now.  In  the  session  of  1805,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  The 
vindictive  or  sorrowful  reproach  that  he  incurred  was  an 
inevitable  retribution  for  former  fault  and  error ;  but  it 
"was  undeserved  by  his  latest  act. 
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The  alarms  of  invasion  were  not  subsiding,  all  this 
time.  The  French  gnn-boats  were  still  stealing  along 
under  the  shores,  protected  not  only  by  the  batteries 
above,  but  by  their  small  draught  of  water,  which  pre- 
vented the  British  cruisers  from  reaching  them.  Napo- 
leon was  still  visiting  his  infantry,  of  which  he  had  now 
115,000  on  the  north  coast,  without  artillery  and  cavalry. 
He  was  from  time  to  time  reviewing  his  troops,  and 
animating  them  with  the  prospect  of  the  plunder  of 
London :  inspecting  the  boats,  and  practising  the  soldiers 
in  embarking  and  debarking.  If  this  was  not  earnest,  it 
looked  very  like  it.  It  kept  the  British  sailors  in  good 
order,  and  on  the  watch ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
their  fault  that  the  numerous  attempts  of  this  and  the 
preceding  year  to  break  into  or  break  up,  the  Boulogne 
flotilla  all  failed.  The  actions  were  entered  into  with 
spirit  and  bravery,  and  well  sustained ;  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  admirable  skill  of  the  enemy's 
dispositions  prevented  any  success  on  the  part  of  me 
British.  The  best  proof  of  Napoleon's  own  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  scheme  of  war  was, 
that  he  found  time  to  look  personally  to  the  discipline 
of  his  Boulogne  forces,  while  he  had  so  much  upon  his 
hands  elsewhere.  War  had  been  declared  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  England  that 
nothing  had  been  done.  In  June,  Mr.  Grey  moved  an 
Address  to  the  King,  praying  for  information  as  to  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  our  future  prospects, 
that  parliament  might  not  be  prorogued,  leaving  the 
nation  in  ignorance  of  its  condition.  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority ;  but  it  made  known  the 
wish  of  the  friends  of  tiie  people  that  they  should  be 
informed  whether  they  were  paying  their  heavy  taxes  to 
any  purpose,  and  what  were  the  prospects  of  the  war. 

Hints  had  been  repeatedly  given  about  continental 
alliances ;  and  a  continental  coalition  was,  for  the  third 
time,  Mr.  Pitt's  policy.  It  had  now  occupied  him  for  a 
year;  and  "never,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  thought,  "as 
far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  was  any  measure  better 
combined,  or  better  negotiated."  But  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  had  to  do  with  one  who  set  at  defiance  such 
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foresight  as  they  could  command,  and  who,  by  beating 
their  forces  in  the  field,  baffled  them  in  council.  When 
they  had,  by  their  united  wisdom,  elaborated  a  plan 
which  seemed  to  them  perfect,  and  heard  from  their 
generals  that  Napoleon  could  not  escape  their  vigilance 
or  their  vengeance — could  not  turn  anywhere  without 
encountering  a  foe — could  not  do  anything  of  all  that 
he  purposed — the  thing  was  done.  Napoleon  was  con- 
queror, and  the  councils  of  the  European  cabinets  were 
scattered  to  the  winds,  as  the  armies  of  empires  were  over 
the  earth.  It  might  be  true  that  wherever  the  enemy 
turned  he  would  meet  resistance :  but  he  cut  the  matter 
short  by  bursting  through  all  resistance.  While  the  old- 
fashioned  captains  spread  out  their  forces,  that  no  point 
might  be  undefended,  he  collected  his  into  a  compact 
mass,  and  drove  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  enemy's  line, 
breaking  up  plans  and  armies  at  once  into  a  mere  wreck. 
It  seems  to  have  required  some  years  to  convince  the  old 
captains  of  Europe  of  Napoleon's  method  of  warfare,  and 
to  train  and  teach  them  how  to  meet  it.  In  1805,  they 
were  so  little  aware  of  it  as  to  be  as  fall  of  expectation 
from  their  plans  of  a  campaign  as  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  from  their  plans  of  a  coalition. 
^  As  for  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  borne  up  amidst  the  humilia- 
tion and  griefs  of  the  Melville  business  by  his  secret 
confidence — the  brilliant  hope  which  lay  next  his  heart — 
that  Napoleon  would  be  crushed  in  the  autumn.  His 
own  health  was  rapidly  failing,  and  his  spirits  would 
have  sunk,  but  for  his  talisman  of  the  Coalition.  The 
languor  of  illness  and  mortification  grew  upon  him  from 
day  to  day;  but  when  consulting  and  arranging  about 
the  war,  he  was  as  alert  as  ever.  "  Procrastination  in 
one  whom  you  used  to  call  the  Greneral,"  wrote  Wilber- 
force  at  this  time,  "  has  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  become  absolutely  predominant :"  yet  was  he,  about 
continental  affairs,  peremptory,  punctual,  despotic,  and 
eager  as  ever. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  a  treaty  of  concert  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  had  been  signed 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  which  the  contracting  powers 
agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  Europe  from  the 
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encroachments  of  Napoleon,  by  proceeding  against  him 
without  waiting  for  fresh  agressions.  They  were  to 
engage  the  states  of  Europe  to  enter  into  a  league  against 
France;  and  those  states  were  to  famish  an  effective 
force  of  500,000  men,  independent  of  the  force  which 
Great  Britain  might  supply,  which  would  naturally  be 
chiefly  on  the  seas.  Money  was  also  to  be  dispensed  by 
Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  forces  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  respective  allies.  The  objects  of  the 
coalition  were  to  compel  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to 
the  English  King,  and  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  and 
the  north  of  Germany  to  independence ;  and  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  French  of  all  territory  which  they  had 
usurped  or  overrun;  and  the  re-^stablishment  of  the 
balance  of  power  throughout  Europe.  No  one  of  the 
Powers  united  in  this  compact  was  to  make  pectce  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest. — Amidst  professions  of  admi- 
ration of  this  treaty,  Austria  and  Sweden  still  held  to 
their  hopes  of  peace  with  France,  and  negotiated  for  it, 
till  Napoleon,  in  the  summer,  annexed  Genoa  to  France. 
This  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  on  the  9th  of  August, 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh  signed  the 
agreement  of  the  league.  Still  there  was  more  pretence 
of  negotiation — Napoleon  declaring  that  his  seizure  of 
Genoa  and  Lucca  was  only  in  anticipation  of  what  his 
enemies  were  about  to  do  to  him. — By  September,  it  was 
clear  that  Austria  and  France  were  going  to  war 
in  earnest.  Napoleon  at  last  dismantled  his  Boulogne 
flotilla,  and  drew  off  his  troops,  marching  them,  with  all 
that  he  could  spare  from  Holland  and  Hanover,  to  the 
Danube,  to  meet  the  Austrians.  A  reinforcement  from 
home  was  ordered,  of  80,000  men,  to  be  raised  by  con- 
scription. He  had  already  stregthened  his  army  in 
Italy,  and  was  ready  for  the  Austrians  on  that  side.  He 
had  engaged  the  King  of  Naples  to  remain  neutral ;  and 
he  had  thrown  a  garrison  into  Ancona,  without  the 
ceremony  of  asking  the  Pope's  leave.  He  well  knew  now 
that  everything  depended  on  speed.  He  must  scatter  the 
wits  of  the  slow-moving  Germans,  in  order  to  scatter 
their  forces ;  and  he  must  be  up  and  at  them  before  the 
Bussian  army  of  120,000  men,  now  on  its  march,  could 
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join  the  Aiistriaiifl.    He  had  enough  to  do,  without  wait- 
ing for  this  reinforcement  to  his  foes.      His   General 
Massena  would  take  care  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  his 
100,00.0  in  Italy :  but  there  were  85,000  men  waiting  for 
him  in  Bavaria,  under  General  Mack  and  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand ;  and  35,000  in  the  Tyrol,  under  the  Archduke 
John.     He  had  with  him,  when  he  crossed  the  Ehine  at 
Strasburg,  on  the  1st  of  October,  200,000  men.     Half  of 
these  were  divided  under  three  generals,  and  sent  to 
cross  the  Danube  at  different  places,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  three  cities — Munich,  Augsberg,  and  Dachau — 
all  of  which  were  in  the  rear  of  TJlm,  where  General 
Mack  had  fixed  himself,  with  upwards  of  30,000  men. 
Ulm,  with  this  Austrian  army,  was  now  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  three  generals  whom  he  had  sent  round  to 
occupy  the  towns  in  the  rear;  and  the  Austrian  forces 
were  helplessly  divided.     The  French  held  both  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Isar  at  Munich. 
There  was  no  hope  for  Mack  and  his  army  but  in  the 
arrival  of  the  Eussians;  and  Napoleon  was  not  one  to 
allow  the  necessary  time.    If  the  Eussians  should  reach 
Munich  before  he  had  done  with  Mack,  the  three  French 
generals  were  to  unite  their  forces,  and  keep  the  Eussians 
in  check  as  well  as   they  could   till   Napoleon  could 
come  up. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  Mack  surrendered  Ulm,  and 
his  30,000  men,  and  all  his  artillery  and  stores.  In 
every  direction,  the  severed  Austrian  forces  were  inter- 
cepted or  pursued;  and  so  miserably  humbled,  that  the 
Btory  got  abroad — and  the  Austrian  officers  themselves 
were  quoted  as  authorities  for  it — ^that  the  Austrians  had 
entered  into  the  war  with  no  good-will,  being  discon- 
tented at  seeing  a  Eussian  army  marched  into  the  heart 
of  their  country.  From  whatever  causes  the  Austrian 
imbecility  arose,  Bavaria  was  cleared  of  Austrians  within 
a  month ;  and  Napoleon,  now  the  invader  of  Austria,  was 
pushing  on,  due  east,  for  Vienna. — The  Eussians,  at 
length  arrived,  tried  to  withstand  the  invader,  on  ad- 
vantageous ground  between  him  and  the  capital;  but 
Murat  drove  them  back,  after  some  obstinate  fighting. 
They  broke  down  bridges,  and  slowly  retreated  towards 
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Vienna.  Napoleon's  auxiliary  Generals  bxdlt  np  the 
bridges  again,  and  the  French  steadily  followed. — One  of 
the  places  where  Napoleon  rested  was  the  noble  Abbey 
of  Molk, — the  finest  edifice  of  its  order  in  Europe.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  as  he  sat  under  the  archways  of 
this  magnificent  ecclesiastical  palace,  on  the  rock  round 
which  the  Danube  wound,  and  overlooking  the  vast 
stretch  of  woodland  which  expands  towards  Vienna,  a 
procession  came  through  the  woodland,  and  up  the  steep, 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  conqueror.  The  magistracy 
of  Vienna  had  come,  to  implore  him  to  spare  the  city, 
Perhaps  they  had  heard  below  that  the  Abbey  was  fur- 
nishing between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pints  of  wine 
per  day  to  the  French  soldiery :  and,  though  the  cellars 
of  Molk  might  (as  was  the  fact)  continue  this  for  four 
days  without  exhausting  half  their  stock,  it  was  a  melan- 
choly prospect  for  Vienna,  where  the  conqueror  might 
choose  to  plant  his  army  for  the  winter.  The  deputation 
assured  him  that  the  inbabitants  of  Vienna  were  innocent 
of  the  war.  It  was  none  of  their  doing.  His  reply  was, 
that  they  must  keep  themselves  innocent  by  shutting 
their  gates  to  the  forces  of  both  Russians  and  Austrians, 
and  admitting  none  but  French.  The  Emperor  Francis, 
meantime,  was  flying  from  his  capital.  Two  days  before, 
he  had  set  out,  with  his  Court,  for  Brunn,  in  Moravia. 
His  Generals  had  fallen  back  into  Hungary.  The  in- 
habitants saw  that  there  would  be  no  fighting  in  the 
city.  They  disliked  all  they  heard  about  the  Kussians 
from  the  peasantry,  and  had  throughout  been  indisposed 
to  the  war.  They  therefore  gave  the  French  a  sort  of 
welcome.  They  at  least  found  no  fault  with  them.  They 
appointed  a  National  Guard  to  watch  over  the  peace  of 
the  city  in  conjunction  with  the  police;  and  to  the 
people  generally  it  appeared  to  be  really  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  it  was  Francis  or  Napoleon  who  was 
living  at  the  palace  at  SchSnbrunn,  in  this  month  of 
November,  1805.  What  would  Pitt  have  said  to  such  a 
spectacle,  if  he  had  seen  it  from  afar  ? 

On  the  26th  of  September,  he  confided  all  the  particulars 
of  his  foreign  plans  to  an  old  friend,  glowing  with  the 
persuasion  that  they  could  not  faiL     That  old  friend 
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afterwards  lamented  the  one  only  omission  that  he  could 
detect ; — that  a  similar  confidence  had  not  been  placed  in 
the  British  Minister  at  Vienna,  Sir  A.  Paget,  who  might 
have  reported  of  the  military  plans  of  Austria  in  time  to 
have  had  them  amended.    But  the  Austrians  were  left;  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  their  own  way,  and  to  bring  fatal 
disasters  upon  the  whole  alliance.    On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Pitt  was  at  a  dinner  party,  where  the  talk  was 
of  rumours  that  Mack  and  his  army  had  surrendered 
at   Ulm.      The    rapidity — even    now  mysterious — ^with 
which  the  news  had  spread,  justified  the  Minister's  re- 
jection of  it.     He  dismissed  it  as  a  lie ;  but  one  who  sat 
next  him  was  convinced  that  his  haste  and  positiveness 
proceeded  more  from  dread  of  the  news  being  true,  than 
from  security  that  it  was  not.    On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  Minister  had  a  dinner  party  at  his  own 
house,  and  the  same  friend  sat  next  him,  and  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  the  unplecwant  rumour.     "  Don't  believe 
a  word  of  it,"   said  Pitt,  almost  peevishly :  "  it  is  all  a 
fiction."     The  next  day,  Sunday,  Pitt  fell  in  with  a 
Dutch  newspaper,  with  something  about  Ulm  in  large 
letters  at  the  head  of  a  column.    Neither  he  nor  Lord 
Mulgrave  could  read  Dutch ;  and  the  public  offices  were 
empty  of  all  the  clerks  who  could  read  Dutch.     The 
friend  who  had  sat  at  Mr.  Pitt's  elbow  yesterday — ^Lord 
Malmesbury — ^had  been  a  long  time  at  the  Hague :  perhaps 
he  understood  the  language :  so  the  two  ministers  went 
to  him  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens,  at  one  o'clock. 
He  could    translate  it  sufficiently  well  to  infonn  the 
Minister  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.     Pitt 
struggled  with  his  pride — struggled  hard  under  the  eye 
of  the  old  diplomatist,  to  conceal  his  feelings.     But  his 
countenance  and  manner    "were  not  his  own."     This 
was  another  blow  to  his  breaking  heart.     As  it  happened, 
this  was  Lord  Malmesbury's  latest  impression  of  him ; 
for  they  never  met  again. 

In  four  days  more,  his  spirits  were  revived,  while  his 
heart  was  deeply  touched,  by  news  from  another  quarter. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Nelson  put  to  sea — his 
destination  being  the  Mediterranean — two  days  before 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  with  France.    He  had  a 
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wearisome  life  of  it,  instead  of  the  active  one  he  had 
expected ;  his  object  being  to  catch  the  French  fleet  as  it 
came  out  of  Toulon.  For  fourteen  months  his  watch 
was  incessant.  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805,  he  never 
left  his  ship  but  three  times ;  and  those  three  times  were 
on  the  King's  service ;  his  absence  on  no  occasion  exceed- 
ing an  hour.  He  was  somewhat  mortified  at  receiving  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  city  of  London  for  his  skill  and 
perseverance  in  blockading  Toulon.  He  wrote  back  that 
that  port  had  never  been  blockaded :  "  quite  the  reverse." 
His  object  had  been  to  give  the  enemy  every  opportunity 
to  come  out — only  so  as  that  he  might  catch  them. 
These  last  two  years  of  Nelson's  life  were  the  most  trying. 
He  had  to  endure  the  most  wearing  suspense,  and  as 
much  of  doubt  as  his  decided  mind  could  admit,  with  no 
success  to  keep  up  his  spirits  under  the  toils  and  hard- 
ships of  his  service.  The  very  climate  and  character  of 
the  Mediterranean  seemed,  as  he  said,  quite  altered ;  and 
his  ships  were  worn  by  a  long  succession  of  gales.  His 
health  was  breaking  more  and  more  rapidly,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  die  before  destroying  the  naval  force  of 
France.  In  the  midst  of  his  trials,  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out,  and  other  officers  were  appointed  to  the  lucrative 
service  of  catching  treasure-ships  and  merchantmen.  This 
was  a  severe  pang  to  him — honouring  and  loving  as  he 
did  the  officers  who  had  been  his  brave  and  patient 
comrades  for  so  long  in  the  barren  Mediterranean.  On 
the  18th  of  Januaiy,  the  French  fleet  came  out  of  Toulon, 
to  join  the  Spanish  ships.  Nelson  was  in  a  Sardinian 
port  when  two  frigates  brought  him  the  news.  Bad 
weather  came  on,  and  concealed  the  fleets  from  each  other; 
and  Nelson  lost  the  object  of  his  long  and  weary  watcL 
He  found  that  the  French  were  not  any  where  about 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  or  Naples ;  and  he  ran  down  to  Egypt 
to  find  them.  They  were  not  there ;  nor  had  been.  He 
beat  about  the  stormy  Mediterranean  the  whole  winter — 
sometimes  searching  for  the  enemy — sometimes  keeping 
watch  on  Toulon.  On  the  8th  of  March  they  escaped 
him,  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  go  no  one  knew 
where.  Nelson  was  cruelly  delayed,  too,  by  westerly  winds, 
while  north-east  winds  were  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic 
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It  was  actnally  the  5th  of  May  before  the  British  could 
pass  the  Straits.  By  that  time,  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
'  having  joined,  were  far  on  their  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
Thither  Nelson  followed  them ;  and  there  again  he  missed 
them — ^misled  (without  any  fault)  by  a  false  report  and  a 
series  of  accidents.  They  fled,  however,  before  the  terror 
of  his  name ;  and  our  colonies  there  were  saved.  So  the 
West  India  merchants  told  him,  in  an  address  of  thanks 
on  his  return.  But  his  spirit  was  chafing  at  the  in- 
ceBsant  escapes  of  the  enemy.  "  Saw  three  planks,"  his 
diary  says,  under  the  date  of  June  21st,  midnight.  "  Saw 
three  planks,  which  I  think  came  from  the  French  fleet. 
Very  miserable,  which  is  very  foolish." 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  was  holding  counsel  with  his 
friend  Collingwood,  off  Cadiz :  and  they  agreed  that  the 
enemy  must  be  gone  to  Ireland.  Nelson  went  northward 
accordingly :  then  back  to  Cadiz,  and  all  over  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Not  a  ship  was  to  be  seen.  Then,  before  the 
middle  of  August,  he  was  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland:  but  no  strangers  had  been  there.  Depressed 
and  discouraged,  he  still  kept  his  judgment  awake  and 
bright.  Perhaps  the  enemy  might  come  down  upon 
Brest,  and  the  Channel  fleet  require  reinforcement.  He 
put  in  to  see.  Admiral  Comwallis,  off  Ushant,  had  seen 
and  heard  nothing;  and  he  sent  Nelson,  with  his  own 
vessel  and  another,  to  Portsmouth. — At  Portsmouth,  he 
learned  that,  a  month  before,  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  had  been  met  in  the  Atlantic  by  Sir  Eobert  Calder's 
Bquadron,  which  had  taken  two  large  ships.  Nelson 
wished,  as  the  nation  did,  that  he  had  been  there,  to  have 
done  more,  though  the  feat  would  have  been  thought  a 
considerable  one,  if  a  greater  than  Sir  Eobert  Calder 
had  not  accustomed  the  world  to  prodigious  victories. 
He  now  went  down  to  his  house  at  Merton  to  rest. 

In  a  few  days,  a  friend  from  the  fleet  called  on  him  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and,  finding  him  ready  dressed,  gave 
him  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  got  their  reinforce- 
ments out  from  Ferrol,  without  hindrance,  and  had  entered 
Cadiz  in  safety.  This  was  enough  to  stir  a  cooler  spirit 
than  Nelson's.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  new  Ad- 
miralty Minister,  Lord  Barham,  who  was  thankful,  of 
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course,  to  accept  them.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  aid 
Mm,  and  meet  his  wishes ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September, 
he  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  Before  he  left  London,  he 
went  to  his  upholsterer,  who  held  in  charge  his  coffin,  a 
present  from  a  brother  captain,  and  a  favourite  article  of 
furniture  in  his  cabin.  This  strange  present  had  a 
meaning.  It  was  constructed  out  of  the  mainmast  of  a 
French  vessel,  destroyed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Nelson 
now,  in  the  middle  of  September,  1806,  gave  directions 
for  the  history  of  the  coffia  to  be  engraved  upon  the  lid, 
as  he  should  probably  soon  want  it.  This  was  not  from 
the  sense  of  danger  which  every  officer  must  feel  who  is 
soon  going  into  action :  but  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  and  that  the  hostile  force 
would  always  "  make  a  dead  set,"  at  his  ship,  and  their 
marksmen  aim  at  his  heart.  When  he  embarked  at 
Portsmouth,  the  popular  enthusiasm  set  at  defiance  all 
bounds  and  all  order ;  and  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to 
let  the  people  crowd  the  parapets  as  they  would,  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  was  cheering  to  Neliaon  to  perceive 
that  the  popular  faith  in  him  was  as  strong  as  ever,  though 
he  and  the  nation  had  so  long  been  baulked  of  victory. 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Pitt  confided  his  plans,  in  a 
sanguine  spirit,  to  Lord  Malmesbury — the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember— ^Nelson  was  drawing  near  Cadiz;  and  he  arrived 
there  on  his  birth-day,  the  29th,  when  he  completed  his 
47th  year.  He  had  taken  precautions,  and  successfdlly, 
to  prevent  its  being  known  what  his  force  was.  When 
the  French  Admiral,  Villeneuve,  heard  that  he  had  joined 
the  fleet,  he  hesitated  about  leaving  the  bar:  but  an 
American  traveller  assured  him  that  the  report  must  be 
false,  as  he  had  seen  Nelson  in  London  only  a  few  days 
before.  Nelson  kept  his  chief  force  out  of  sight,  and 
stationed  himself  so  far  N.W.  of  Cadiz,  as  not  to  be 
caught  by  a  westerly  wind  and  driven  into  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  there  he  blockaded  the  port.  His  object 
being  to  starve  out  the  ships,  he  captured  such  small 
Danish  vessels  as  were  employed  in  conveying  provisions 
to  little  towns  along  the  coast;  and  he  held  himself 
ready  to  account  afterwards  for  this  act  of  aggression 
upon  Denmark. 
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Every  day  now  gave  more  promise  that  the  enemy 
woiQd  come  out ;  and  the  population  of  the  fleet  were  in 
high  spirits— even  amusing  themselves  with  theatrical 
entertainments  in  the  evenings.  Nelson  had  his  cares, 
however — ^much  improved  as  were  his  prospects.  His 
want  of  frigates  kept  him  in  the  dark,  as  it  had  done  so 
disastrously  before.  He  had  not  scouts  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  he  knew  what  the  enemy  were  about.  The 
Spanish  squadron' from  Carthagena  might  come  up  in  one 
direction;  and  the  French  one  from  Brest  in  another; 
and  the  odds  might  then  be  too  fearful,  even  for  his  spirit, 
and  notion  of  British  superiority.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
he  sent  to  his  friend  Collingwood  his  sketch  of  a  plan  of 
attack,  as  far  as  he  could  form  it  with  his  present  know- 
ledge. On  the  19th,  the  long-wished-for  message  reached 
him  that  the  enemy  were  coming  out  of  port.  By  two 
o'clock,  they  were  at  sea :  and  the  field  was  open  at  last. 

It  was  the  21st  before  the  fleets  fEtced  each  other.  The 
enemy  had  33  sail  of  the  line  and  7  frigates :  the  British 
had  27  of  the  one  and  4  of  the  other.  After  the  arrange- 
ments for  battle  were  all  made,  Nelson  was  calm  and 
oheerfol,  but  not  in  the  state  of  exhilaration  which  he 
had  manifested  on  some  former  occasions.  He  had  now 
opposed  to  him  as  near  a  match,  as  to  both  skill  and 
bravery,  as  the  enemy  could  supply.  Admiral  Villeneuve 
disposed  his  force  so  as  to  have  the  port  of  Cadiz  to 
retreat  to,  and  to  compel  the  British  to  place  themselves 
where  i^ere  might  be  danger  from  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar 
and  St.  Pedro — points  of  coast  in  their  lee.  Nelson  and 
Collingwood  led  on  the  two  lines  in  which  the  British 
dups  were  arranged;  and  the  first  shot  was  fired  just 
before  noon.  It  was  at  a  quarter  past  one  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  that  Nelson  received  his  death  wound.  A 
ball  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  broke 
his  spine.  In  another  hour  and  ten  minutes  his  Captain, 
Hardy,  brought  him  news  that  ten  of  the  enemy's  ships 
had  struck.  In  fifty  minutes  more.  Hardy  came  to  him 
again,  with  news  of  complete  victory.  At  least,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck,  he  said ;  and 
Nelson  replied,  that  he  had  bargained  for  twenty.  And 
twenty  there  were.    The  last  shots  were  heard  a  few 
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minutes  before  Nelson  drew  his  final  breatli,  at  half-past 
four.  By  accidents  of  weather,  several  of  the  prizes  were 
lost ;  and  one  escaped  into  Cadiz ;  but  the  naval  force  of 
the  enemy  was  effectually  broken.  The  Spanish  Admiral, 
Alva,  died  of  his  wounds.  Villeneuve  was  carried  to 
England,  whence  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
On  his  way  to  Paris,  he  was  either  murdered  or  committed 
suicide. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
of  feeling,  which  has  been  described  as  succeeding  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  TJlm — only  on  the  Thursday 
after  that  Sunday  when  he  carried  the  Dutch  newspaper 
to  his  friend  in  Spring  Gardens — ^that  the  tidings  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  reached  him.  He  was  called  up  in 
the  night  to  receive  them,  in  the  form  of  a  packet  of 
despatches  from  Admiral  CoUingwood.  He  said  after- 
wards that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  could  not  sleep  after 
the  interruption.  Many  times,  in  his  career  as  minister, 
he  had  been  called  up  in  the  night,  to  receive  news,  good 
or  bad ;  and  he  had  always  before  been  able  to  lay  down 
his  head  and  sleep  immediately :  but  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  so  restless  that  he  rose  at  three  o'clock.  The  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain  was  destroyed.  We  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  at  sea:  that  part  of  our  warfare 
might  be  considered  closed ;  but  Nelson  was  gone ;  and 
no  one  from  Pitt  down  to  the  humblest  man  bom  on 
British  ground,  knew  whether  most  to  rejoice  or  to 
mourn.  Their  peculiar  hero  was  lost ;  the  greatest  naval 
commander  that  the  world  had  produced ;  and  nothing 
could  be  a  compensation  for  his  loss.  Peculiar  indeed 
Nelson  was:  peculiarly  British,  among  other  things. 
While  full  fraught  with  the  genius  which  belongs  to  no 
country,  he  had  the  qualities,  almost  in  excess,  which 
Britons  are  apt  to  call  British.  His  whole  frame  of  body 
and  mind  seems  to  have  overflowed  with  an  electric 
sensibility,  by  which  his  own  life  was  made  one  series 
of  emotions,  and  his  own  being  seemed  to  communica  ) 
itself  to  all  others.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  w  ) 
came  near  him  was  heroic ;  and  in  himself  were  mingl  i 
emotions  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  soul.  Fc  r  • 
would  have  the  courage  to  entertain  at  once,  as  he  di  , 
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guilt  and  piety,  remorse  and  confidence,  paroxysms  of 
weakness  and  inspirations  of  strength.  Except  as  his 
native  vigour  wrought  as  discipline,  he  was  undisciplined. 
He  was  as  vehement  in  his  modes  of  expression  as  in  his 
feelings ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  preserve  his  domestic  virtue,  and  withstand  the 
guilty  passion  which  poisoned  his  life,  and  that  of  his 
innocent  wife,  and  which  mingles  pity  and  disgust  with 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  an  idolizing  nation.  His 
piety  was  not  only  warm,  but  most  presumptuous  in  the 
midst  of  his  helpless  guilt.  He  prayed  glowingly  and 
confidently ;  but  then,  it  was  not  like  the  prayer  of  any 
one  else.  It  was  petition  as  to  a  Superior  Power  enlisted 
against  the  French,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  would 
not  deal  with  him  about  Lady  Hamilton.  This  view, 
unconsciously  held,  was  no  doubt  natural;  for  it  was  that 
of  the  people  generally.  No  one  wanted  to  deal  with 
him  as  others  are  dealt  with  by  society,  for  his  domestic 
guilt,  vrldle  he  was  to  the  popular  eye  like  an  angel  with- 
a  flaming  sword,  God-sent  to  deliver  the  country.  To 
the  people,  he  was  now  the  champion  and  the  sailor ;  and 
he  was  adored  as  he,  in  that  view,  deserved  to  be.  The 
disclosures  of  after  years,  and  the  ethical  judgment 
which,  sooner  or  later,  follows  upon  a  passionate  idolatry, 
have  made  the  name  and  image  of  Nelson  now  very 
different  from  what  they  were  on  the  day  of  his  funeral : 
but  still  he  is  truly  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  naval 
captains ;  as  worthy  of  all  honour,  for  bravery,  humanity, 
professional  disiuterestedness,  and  devoted  zeal;  and  as 
commanding  even  a  deeper  admiration  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  sensibilities  on  behalf  of  his  country  and  his 
comrades.  His  passions  and  weaknesses  were  so  clearly 
the  misery  of  his  life ;  that  to  point  them  out  as  being- 
so  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reprobation.  In  the  ecstasy  of 
their  gratitude,  the  nation  mourned  that  they  could  dor 
nothing  but  heap  honours  on  the  memory  of  their  hero, 
and  on  all  whom  he  had  left  to  whom  they  could  do  honour 
without  shaming  him  and  themselves.  His  brother  waa 
made  an  earl,  with  an  income  of  6,000Z.  a  year:  his  sisters 
were  presented  with  10,000Z.  each;  and  100,000?.  were 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.    All  this  would  not 
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have  satisfied  him ;  for,  in  the  last  paper  he  wrote,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  paper  whicn  made  the  nation 
his  executor,  he  thrust  his  relations  into  a  sort  of  post- 
script. It  was  Emma  Hamilton  whom  he  bequeathed  to 
the  nation's  care,  with  a  curious  mingling  of  claims  of 
her  own  public  services  and  of  her  being  his  Emma.  The 
one  claim  neutralized  the  other.  If  it  was  the  principle 
and  method  of  society  in  England  to  reward  public 
service,  wherever  found,  without  a  glance  at  private 
moral  deserts,  Lady  Hamilton  might  and  would  have 
been  pensioned,  and  raised  far  above  the  destitution  in 
which  she  died  abroad.  But  such  is  not — and  was,  even 
less,  at  that  time — the  view  of  English  society;  and 
Lady  Hamilton  could  expect  nothing  from  the  nation 
while  she  was  commended  to  them  as  Nelson's  legacy; 
known,  as  she  was,  to  have  estranged  him  from  a  wife  to 
whose  goodness  he  bore  the  most  emphatic  testimony.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  spectacle  of  Nelson  writing 
that  paper  in  his  cabin  to  that  of  his  funeral  in  St. 
Paul's,  when  the  sailors  seized  his  flag,  as  it  was  about 
to  be  lowered  into  his  grave,  and  rent  it  in  pieces,  that 
each  might  wear  a  fragment  next  his  heart.  The  leaden 
cofi&n,  in  which  he  was  brought  home,  was  cut  up  and 
spread  abroad  in  like  manner.  Statues  and  other  monu- 
ments were  voted  in  profusion :  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards children  by  the  firesides  of  England  looked  up 
when  their  ear  was  struck  by  the  tone  in  which  Nelson^ 
name  was  spoken,  and  wondered  at  the  tears  which  they 
saw  in  their  parents'  eyes.  Never  was  man  more  mourned 
by  a  nation. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  from  Trafalgar, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  present  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  in  high 
spirits.  His  entry  into  the  City  had  been  a  sort  of 
triumph ;  and  the  new  victory  gained  by  Britons  effaced, 
in  the  popular  mind,  the  impression  of  defeat  sustained 
byAustrians.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  balancing  this  good 
and  bad  public  news,  the  same  process  was  going  on  in 
his  secret  mind,  with  regard  to  some  that  was  more 
private.  The  bad  fortune  was  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  Grenvilles.  He  was  very  helpless  in 
his  weak  cabinet;    and  the  Addington  alliance,  which 
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Iiad  brouglit  nothing  but  mortification,  was  over.  The 
state  of  the  country,  as  he  was  always  telling  the  King, 
required  the  union  of  the  ablest  men  that  could  be  found ; 
and  party  considerations  ought  to  be  placed  in  abeyance. 
The  King  always  agreed,  and  told  him  to  apply  to  the 
Grenvilles:  but  when  reminded  that  the  Grenvilles 
would  not  come  in  without  Mr.  Fox,  he  stiffened  himself 
at  the  name,  and  could  not  be  further  reasoned  with.  Mr. 
Pitt  hoped  and  believed  that  his  perseverance  in  advocat- 
ing the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox  was  making  some  impres- 
sion, and  that  the  difficulty  would  give  way  in  time: 
but  there  was  now  no  time  to  lose.  Once  more,  he 
applied  this  autumn  to  the  Grenvilles;  and  once  more 
he  received  the  old  reply.  With  a  heavy  heart,  he 
turned  to  contemplate  his  own  party— especially  his 
own  personal  adherents.  The  best  plan  he  could  devise 
was  to  put  his  young  friend  Canning  and  Charles  Yorke 
into  the  Cabinet,  with  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  this  he 
intended  to  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
K  success  should  happen  on  the  Continent,  he  could  stand 
his  ground  against  any  opposition,  and  triumphantly 
carry  out  his  scheme  of  policy.  If  not — but  ttiis  was 
an  alternative  of  which  he  never  spoke,  and  from  which 
he  probably  turned  away  his  thoughts  in  his  deepest 
solitude. 

The  good  news  with  which  he  cheered  his  Cabinet  and 
himself  was,  that  Prussia  had  declared  for  the  Coalition. 
In  his  sanguine  moods,  he  overlooked — ^what  he  must 
have  known — ^that  it  mattered  little  what  Prussia  pro- 
fessed and  promised,  as  she  was  obviously  trimming 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  by  either.  Lord  Harrowby  was  imme^tely  sent  off 
to  Berlm,  from  whence  his  very  earliest  letters  were  full 
of  discouragement;  for,  by  that  time.  Napoleon  was 
driving  the  Austrians  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep. — 
It  was  time  now  to  be  fixing  the  date  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament;  and  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer  was  ex- 
treme. The  government,  in  its  pressure  for  money,  was 
issuing  bills  at  three  months*  date;  and  they  must  be 
provided  for.  Yet  the  Minister  lingered  about  fixing  the 
date.    He  longed  for  some  good  news  from  the  continent 
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whicli  bHotiIcI  enable  him  to  liffc  tip  liiet  head  in  parliament 
as  in  his  proudest  days.  His  comrades  were  of  his  mind 
about  delaying  to  the  utmost  the  opening  of  the  session ; 
for  his  health  not  only  made  them  uneasy,  but  much  im- 
peded the  business  of  the  government.  Neither  they  nor 
he  seem  to  have  anticipated  that  he  would  never  appear 
in  parliament  more. — The  meeting  of  parliament  was 
finally  fixed  for  the  21st  of  January. 

The  forces  with  which  England  was  to  strengthen  the 
allies  were  preparing.  An  armament  for  the  Weser  was 
on  its  way ;  and  an  expedition  of  45,000  men,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  soon  to  set  forth.  The  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  to  include  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Cambridge.  Austria  was  now  suffering  from 
adversity,  and  her  armies  commanded  by  her  Ajchdukes ; 
and  most  people  in  England  regarding  this  as  an  omen, 
dreaded  a  similar  result  from  the  young  Princes  of  the 
Blood  being  sent  out  as  Commanders  and  Aides  before 
they  had  been  learners.  Mr.  Pitt's  brother,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, was  of  the  coterie ;  and,  from  his  want  of  energy,  he 
boded  no  good  to  the  conjunction.  But  news  was  on  the 
way  which  presently  stopped  men's  tongues  about  all 
lesser  misfortunes. 

When  Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  I  cannot  be 
every  where  at  once."  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  seemed 
to  conclude  that  he  could  have  conquered  Nelson,  if  he 
had  been  on  the  spot.  He  was  carrying  all  before  hirn 
where  he  was. 

We  have  said  that  the  Emperor  and  Court  of  Austria 
had  gone  northwards  into  Moravia,  when  Napoleon 
entered  Vienna.  Napoleon  was  aware  that  the  Austrian 
forces  were  hourly  recruited  by  fine  young  soldiers  from 
the  Tyrol,  Croatia,  and  above  all,  Hungary.  He  had 
engaged  to  treat  with  a  Prussian  envoy,  who  was  coming 
to  express  the  good-will  of  P^ssia  to  him — as  the  good- 
will of  Prussia  had  just  been  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  London. 
The  Prussian  envoy,  made  his  journey  extremely  slow,  in 
order  to  see  how  affairs  were  tending.  By  the  22nd  of 
November,  Napoleon  would  wait  no  longer.  He  pushed 
across  the  Danube,  and  followed  the  Court  in  the  direction 
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of  Bmim.  By  the  time  lie  liad  reached  Brunn,  the  Em- 
perors of  Biissia  and  Anstria  had  retreated  to  Olmiitz, 
where  a  new  division  of  troops  from  Bnssia  joined  them, 
raising  their  force  to  80,000  men.  Here  the  Prussian 
envoy  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with  the  in- 
sulting recommendation  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  wait  to  see 
which  way  fortune  would  decide  the  impending  battle. 
We  know  by  a  letter  to  Talleyrand,  that  Napoleon  was 
at  this  time  aware  of  the  Prussian  negotiations  in  London. 
He  did  not  forget  to  show  his  sense  of  such  conduct  when 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  humbling  Prussia. 

He  had  little  dread  of  the  Austrian  troops,  regarding 
them  as  made  up  chiefly  of  raw  recruits  and  soldiers  dis- 
couraged by  the  events  of  the  campaign  thus  far :  but  he 
feared  the  Bussians.  He  sent  a  man  into  the  Bussian 
camp  who  knew  how  to  use  his  eyes,  while  appearing  to 
see  nothing.  Savary  went  to  see  Alexander,  bearing  one 
of  Napoleon's  now  commonplace  epistles,  remonstrating 
against  war,  and  inviting  to  peace  and  friendship. 
8avary  brought  some  information  about  the  Bussian 
forces  to  his  master ;  and  then  made  a  second  visit,  from 
which  he  brought  more.  Alexander  refused  to  desert 
Austria ;  but,  on  his  part,  offered  terms  which  Napoleon 
rejected  with  scorn. 

If  the  Emperors  could  have  waited  for  even  a  short 
time,  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. But  the  Bussians  were  hungry.  There  were 
provisions  in  Vienna  in  abundance ;  but  the  French  had 
been  enjoying  them :  and  Brunn  and  the  mountains 
behind  afforded  an  intolerably  bare  subsistence  to  the 
troops  of  the  allies.  They  pushed  on  to  Brunn,  and 
Napoleon  retreated  to  Austerlitz.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  there.  While  Savary  was  cajoling  the 
young  Czar,  Napoleon  had  made  use  of  his  time  in  sur- 
veying the  field  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  found  to  be 
admirable  for  his  purposes. — Marshal  Kutusoff  was  the 
responsible  Commander  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  he  brought  on  and  arranged  his  forces 
in  a  style  which  delighted  even  his  great  antagonist. 
But  Napoleon  saw  faults.  He  saw  that  the  Austrian 
forces  were  not  well  disciplined,  and  that,  in  order  to 
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turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  Kntnsofif  was  extend- 
ing his  line  too  much.  Dropping  his  glass  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  Napoleon  observed,  "By  to-morrow  evening 
that  army  is  mine." — All  night  he  passed,  through  freez- 
ing winds  and  storms,  from  bivouac  to  bivouac,  bewitching 
his  soldiers  with  the  singular  magnetism  which  he  could 
dispense  on  such  occasions.  He  slept  for  one  half-hour, 
and  no  more,  by  a  bivouac  fire,  and  was  on  horseback 
before  daylight.  It  was  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
Coronation;  and  the  day  turned  out  as  he  intended  it 
should. — By  an  hour  or  two  after  noon,  thousands  of 
Bussians  lay  under  the  broken  ice  in  the  lakes  in  the  rear 
of  the  allies ;  and  thousands  more  lay  dead  in  lines  on 
the  field  of  Austerlitz.  Some  had  been  pushed  back,  and 
the  thin  ice  broke  under  the  pressure  of  their  retreat. 
Those  who  would  not  retreat  were  mowed  down  where 
they  stood.  The  Bussians  fought  tremendously,  and 
endured  desperately ;  and  it  was  night  before  the  last  of 
them  left  the  field,  which  they  did  in  fine  order.  The  day 
was  far  from  an  easy  or  secure  one  to  the  French.  There 
were  moments  in  it  when  the  .fortunes  of  Napoleon  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  destruction :  but  the  issue  was  so  clear 
that  Francis  of  Austria  was  presently  by  his  side,  in  a 
mood  of  submission,  calling  his  great  adversary,  "  Sir,  my 
brother,"  and  giving  up  pretty  nearly  whatever  Napoleon 
chose  to  ask.  Alexander  woiUd  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  He  kept  aloof;  and  saw  from  afar  the  Austrians 
going  over  to  the  French  interest,  and  consulting  with 
Napoleon  how  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  troops.  It  was 
indeed  so.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  armistice  was 
signed,  by  which  Francis  agreed  to  turn  off  the  Bussians 
from  his  territories,  and  a£nit  no  foreign  troops  what- 
ever henceforth  ;  to  give  up  Presburg — ^thus  posting  the 
French  in  the  rear  of  Vienna — and  to  give  up  Carinthia, 
Styria,  Camiola,  and  Venice ;  thus  openkig  to  the  Frenoh 
a  broad  expanse  of  territory  about  the  Adriatic,  and  a 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  at  that  end.  This  was 
more  than  could  easily  have  been  obtained  by  many  cam- 
paigns ;  but  it  was  not  nearly  all  that  was  required  when 
the  Definitive  Treaty  came  to  be  signed,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  at  Ft esburg.    By  that  treaty,  Austria  and  its 
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dependencies  and  allied  neighbours  were  in  fact  completely 
subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror :  and  at  the 
very  time,  the  Archdukes  were  coming  up — one  victorious 
over  a  division  of  Bavarians,  and  another  with  a  large 
army  in  excellent  order.  They  could  now  do  nothing: 
and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  could  only  protest,  and  with- 
draw his  troops.  They  were  in  a  very  distressed  con- 
dition ;  hut  he  began  his  retreat  on  the  6th  of  December, 
and  saved  at  least  his  honour. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  at  Bath  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
secession  of  Austria  from  his  great  Coalition.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  Bath  early  in  the  month  of  December; 
and,  soon  afteir  he  went  there,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout 
which  did  not  relieve  him  as  usual,  but  enfeebled  him 
extremely,  and  destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  The 
news  of  Austerlitz  came  first  through  France,  in  the 
boastful  language  of  her  newspapers.  "  Boll  up  the  map 
of  Europe,"  said  the  heart-broken  statesman,  in  the  first 
moment  of  his  anguish.  Presently,  however,  his  sanguine 
spirit  rallied.  Bumours  were  prevalent  of  the  Eussians 
having  rallied,  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  driven  Na- 
poleon out  of  the  field :  and  Pitt,  characteristically,  chose 
to  believe  these  rumours  to  the  last  moment,  in  defiance 
of  the  despatches  from  his  own  envoys  abroad.  At  the 
end  of  December,  just  at  the  close  of  the  most  wretched 

Cof  Pitt's  life,  Lord  Castlereagh  went  to  Bath  to  tell 
the  truth.  He  never  rallied  after  it. — On  the  10th 
of  January,  he  was  brought  toward  home,  "  so  emaciated 
as  not  to  be  known :"  but  his  physicians  declared  that  if 
he  was  to  recover,  it  must  be  by  means  of  entire  rest. 
The  government  was  at  a  standstill ;  and  nobody  knew 
what  to  do.  The  King  was  now  nearly  blind,  and  in  a 
state  of  restless  uneasiness  which  threatened  a  return  of 
insanity.  Pitt's  coadjutors,  subordinates,  and  friends, 
agreed  to  propose  ofl&ce  to  the  leaders  of  Opposition,  in 
order  to  save  the  country ;  and  the  Opposition  leaders 
were  (according  to  his  own  statement)  making  overtures 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  for  the  support  of  the  Addington 
coterie.  It  seemed  to  all  parties  the  darkest  period  they 
had  ever  known.  In  order  to  be  ready,  the  Opposition 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Address  which  must  be 
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moved  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  little  aware  how 
soon  death  was  to  set  aside  their  plans. 

On  the  11th,  Saturday,  the  minister  reached  his  home 
on  Putney  Heath.  On  the  Monday,  he  saw  two  of  his 
comrades — separately,  and  only  for  pleasant  conversation : 
but  he  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  told  the  Bishop  of 
Lincobi  (who  was  constantly  with  him)  that  he  felt  he 
should  never  recover.  Placing  his  hand  on  his  stomach, 
he  said  he  felt  a  fatal  giving  way  there.  Yet  he  was  out 
for  a  drive  the  next  day.  On  that  day  he  saw  his  old 
friend.  Lord  Wellesley,  then  just  returned  from  India. 
He  was  gay  and  sanguine  as  ever,  Lord , Wellesley  used 
to  say  ;  even  sure  that  he  should  recover ;  but  the  in- 
terview was  too  much  for  him:  he  fainted  away;  and 
none  of  his  colleagues  were  admitted  again.  On  the  next 
day  came  on  the  fatal  irritability  of  stomach  which  closed 
the  struggle.  When  Parliament  met,  the  Amendment 
was  given  up,  or  suspended,  by  Opposition,  because  they 
found  that  the  Minister  against  whom  it  was  aimed  was 
passing  beyond  their  reach.  The  next  day,  Wednesday, 
22nd  of  January,  he  was  first  spoken  to  as  a  dying  man : 
he  was  then  too  weak  for  intercourse,  being  unable  to 
articulate  more  than  a  word  or  two  at  a  time.  That  his 
mind  was  awake  is  however  proved  by  an  interesting 
vestige  of  those  closing  hours,  preserved  by  his  physician. 
Among  the  inferior  office  holders  of  his  administration 
was  Eobert  Ward,  since  better  known  as  a  novelist  than 
as  a  politician.  Mr.  Ward  had  given  up  a  Welsh  judge- 
ship for  the  office  he  held,  under  some  engagement  for 
compensation  for  a  sacrifice  at  the  outset.  During  his 
illness,  Pitt  had  more  than  once  mentioned  him ;  and 
now  he  was  understood  to  be  attempting  to  say  "  Robert 
Ward."  He  signed  for  pen  and  paper,  and  he  feebly 
marked  some  wandering  characters,  of  which  not  a  word 
has  been  read  to  this  day,  but  his  well-known  signature. 
It  was  doubtless  some  memorandum  in  the  young  man's 
favour.  The  impression  of  his  latter  days  was  very 
dreary  on  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  the  details  of  his 
state.  During  the  first  week  at  Bath,  his  step  was  firm 
and  his  bearing  stately  as  usual.  When  brought  back  to 
Putney,  he  could  only  sit  in  his  easy  chair,  neither 
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reading,  nor  speaking,  nor  being  spoken  to^pnrely  on 
account  of  bodily  weakness :   and  what  a  mass  of  painful 
thoughts  was  heaving  within  I     The  being  first  spoken 
to  as  a  dying  man,  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  though 
evidently  a  surprise,  must  have  been  welcome  to  one  sunk 
BO  deeply  in  adversity.     He  died,  at  the  age  of  47,  early  in 
the  morning,  of  the  next  day — Thursday,  January  2drd. 
On  that  evening  a  gentleman  who  had  happened  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day,  called  at 
the  door  to  make  inquiries.    No  one  answered  his  knock : 
and  the  door  being  open,  he  went  in.   The  house  was  very 
still,  and,  no  one  appearing,  the  visitor  proceeded  until 
he  came  to  the  room  where  the  cold  corpse  was  lying, 
deserted.    The  shock  was  dreadful ;    and  the  inquirer 
never  lost  the  impression  of  horror  and  disgust.     As  he 
was  leaving   the  premises,  a  solitary  servant  appeared 
from  below.     Every  body  else  was  gone  from  the  side  of 
the  dead.     Such  attachment  as  he  inspired  seems  not  to 
have  been  that  which  makes  sacred   "the  shell  of  the 
flown  bird :"  it  had  nothing  of  a  domestic  character.    He 
was  never  naarried.    Political  life  was  every  thing  to  him 
^charming  as  he  was  in  society.    He  staked  his  all  in 
life  on  political  success ;  and  he  died  of  defeat.    Every 
one  believed  and  knew  that  his  integrity  about  public 
money  matters  was  indisputable ;    and  no  one  therefore 
supposed  that  he  could  die  rich:    but  it  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  his  friends  to  find  how  vast  were  his  debts. 
He  owed  nearly  60,000Z.,  though  his  income,  while  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  not  less  than  10,000Z.  a  year, 
and  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  BfiOOL  or  6,000Z. 
Some  of  his  affectionate  friends  were  anxious  to  pay  these 
debts  quietly,  out  of  their  own  purses,  to  avoid  the  setting 
up  of  a  doubtful  precedent,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of 
the  departed  ;  and  Mr.  Perceval,  for  one,  though  his 
family  was  large  and  his  fortune  moderate,  offered  1,000Z. 
But  a  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the  House,  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  to  trades- 
men (amounting  to  40,000Z.)  by  the  country;   and  no 
opposition  was  made  to  it.     The  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  every  mark  of  honour. 
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There  was  prol)al)ly  no  part  of  his  life  when  he  was  bo 
unpopular  as  in  the  closing  period;  for  his  peculiar 
policy  was  in  course  of  wretched  failure.  His  own  friends 
found  it  difficult  to  press  a  Eesolution  that  he  was  a  great 
Statesman,  in  the  face  of  such  an  issue  as  appeared  now 
to  be  awaiting  his  statesmanship.  From  such  a  judg- 
ment as  can  be  formed  from  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
administrative  career,  we  may  suppose  that  he  woidd 
have  been  a  great  Peace  Minister.  Unhappily,  his  lot 
fell  in  a  time  of  inevitable  war ;  and  he  proved  that  a 
war-administration  was  no  field  for. him.  Those  who 
give  him  up  as  a  War  Minister,  admire  him  as  a  financier. 
It  is  clear  that  the  economic  progress  of  the  nation  was . 
steady  and  remarkable  during  the  early  and  peaceful 
portion  of  his  government;  and  the  expenditure  was 
moderate,  and  not  on  the  increase,  till  the  war  broke  out. 
His  improved  Sinking  Fund  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  national  gratitude,  if  he  could  have  provided  security 
that  the  million  per  annum  laid  by  should  be  really  a 
surplus:  but  the  plan  since  resorted  to  of  borrowing 
money  for  that  fund — ^itself  destined  to  pay  off  debt — ^has 
covered  the  scheme  with  ridicule,  if  not  reprobation,  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt's  memory  ought  to  have  no  share. — ^As  an 
orator,  we  must  conclude  from  the  united  testimony  of 
hearers  of  every  order,  that  he  was  not  to  "be  surpassed. 
That  of  Fox  on  a  certain  occasion  was  that  "  if  Demos- 
thenes had  been  present,  he  must  have  admired,  and 
might  have  envied."  The  most  strenuous  opponents  of 
his  policy  found  the  House  of  Commons  very  desolate 
when  its  roof  no  longer  echoed  back  the  voice  which 
stirred  the  spirit  as  much  as  its  articulate  utterance  roused 
the  whole  mind,  through  all  its  range  of  faculties.  The 
composure  of  manner  and  dignity  of  bearing  which  were 
maintained  throughout  his  most  stimulating  addresses 
added  prodigiously  to  their  power.  How  both  enhanced 
the  charm  of  his  social  intercourses  we  can  conceive  after 
reading  what  was  said  of  him  by  the  pure  and  con- 
scientious Wilberforce  after  a  life-long  observation  of  his 
mind  and  character.  "  Mr.  Pitt  had  foibles,  and  of  course 
they  were  not  diminished  by  so  long  a  continuance  in 
office;  but  for  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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most  complicated  subject  in  all  its  relations;  for  tliat 
fairness  of  mind  wliicli  disposes  a  man  to  follow  out,  and 
■when  overtaken,  to  recognise  the  truth :  for  magnanimity, 
which  made  him  ready  to  change  his  measures  when  he 
thought  the  good  of  the  country  required  it,  though  he 
knew  he  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency  on  account 
of  the  change ;  for  willingness  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to 
all  that  could  be  urged  against  his  own  opinions,  and  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  men  whose  understanding  he 
knew  to  be  inferior  to  his  own ;  for  personal  purity,  dis- 
interestedness, iutegrity,  and  love  of  his  country, — ^1  have 
never  known  his  equal." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Arthur  Wellesley  in  Indiar-SnbBidiary  System— The  Mahrattae — 
Five  Chiefs— Their  Empire— The  Mahratta  War— Plan  of  the  Cam- 
paign— General  Wellesley  in  the  Deckan — Battle  of  Assye — ^Battle 
of  Argaum — Colonel  Murray  in  Gnzerat — General  Lake  in  Hin- 
dustdn— Battle  of  Delhi — Restoration  of  the  Mognl  Sovereign- 
Battle  of  Laswarree— lientenant-Colonel  Harconrt  in  Cuttack — 
Besults  of  the  Campaign — Salt  Monopoly— Treaties— Wellesley  Ad- 
ministration in  India— Lord  t)omwam8  Gtovemor-Geneial — ^His 
Death.— [1801-6.] 

Three  months  before  the  date  at  which  our  History  opens, 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
wrote  to  Mr.  Addington,  "My  brother  Arthur  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  most  brilliantly."  This  brother  Arthur 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  his  fame  came  in  with 
the  century  which  his  deeds  will  render  illustrious  in 
European  history.  What  he  had  now  done  was  to  prove 
that  his  forces  could  deal  with  the  light  troops  of  roving 
cavalry  which  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  enemy  in 
India,  as  well  as  with  regular  armies  and  fortified  cities. 
This  had  never  been  proved  before,  and  as  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  observed,  "This  is  a  most  important  object. 
The  only  power  of  any  importance  iu  India  is  the 
Mahratta.  Their  force,  of  any  value,  consists  entirely  of 
cavalry,  precisely  of  the  nature  of  that  destroyed  by 
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Colonel  Wellesley."  A  war  was  now  impending  with 
this  only  power  of  any  importance  in  India.  To  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  the  very  serious  conflict  in  which 
the  rising  soldier  won  his  first  extraordinary  victories, 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
area  in  which  the  ^reat  conflict  took  place;  and  at  the 
causes  of  the  quarrd. 

The  Peninsula  of  India  is  divided  from  the  upper  part 
of  our  possessions  there  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Vindhya  range.  The  upper  part,  north  of  this  range,  is 
Hindustan  proper:  the  lower  triangular  peninsula  is 
the  Deckan.  In  the  upper  part,  we  find  eastwards  the 
great  basin  of  the  Ganges,  with  its  innumerable  streams, 
its  rank  vegetation  and  rich  culture,  and  its  race  of 
inhabitants  raised  by  the  geological  circiunstances  above 
the  other  inhabitants  of  India  in  intelligence  and  the 
arts  of  life.  There,  in  the  seasons  of  inundation,  are  seen 
the  villages  clustered  on  the  rising  grounds,  surrounded 
I  by  a  wide  waste  of  waters,  through  which  appear  the 
tops  of  the  forests  under  whose  shade  the  inhabitants 
live  when  the  waters  have  gone  down.  There  spread  the 
rice  fields,  and  the  impenetrable  jungles  to  which  the 
wild  beasts  descend  from  the  hills  when  the  waters  have 
gone  down ;  and  there  are  interspersed  the  towns  where 
our  western  race  has  carried  its  knowledge  and  its  arts. 
— From  Bengal  and  Bahar  the  surface  rises  to  a  table 
land  which,  drained  by  the  slope,  and  enjoying  a  cooler 
climate,  produces  crops  of  wheat  and  other  European 
grains,  with  the  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  which  are 
the  growth  of  tropical  countries.  The  palm  disappears ; 
and  almonds,  peaches,  figs,  and  Chinese  and  English  fruits, 
take  its  place.  The  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  December, 
and  forests  are  rare  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  on  the  north.  In  this  division  lie  the  great 
cities  which  were  the  capitals  of  the  mightiest  Indian 
potentates  before  Europeans  set  foot  in  the  country — 
Canoge,  which  once  occupied  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
London,  Cawnpoor,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  others.  Westwards, 
the  country  sinks  into  a  series  of  sandy  plains,  stretching 
to  the  basin  of  the  Indus.  In  that  tract  there  are  no 
mountains,  nor,  therefore,  rivers,  nor  rains ;  and  it  is,  of 
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course,  "barren.  At  the  "beginning  of  the  century,  this 
was  considered  our  natural  frontier  on  the  west  of 
Hindustan. 

As  for  the  Peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  Vindhya  range,  and  having  the  sea 
round  all  the  rest  of  it — its  shores  are  low  and  rugged, 
forming  a  belt  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain  ranges, 
called  Ghdts,  which  follow  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  for 
the  most  part.  This  low  and  rugged  strip  is  narrowest  on 
the  western  side,  commanded  by  Bombay  and  Goa.  The 
Ghdts  are  highest  on  that  side ;  and  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  their  passes,  which  are  few  and  difficult,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  command  of  the  interior.  That 
interior  is  a  vast  table  land — another  natural  seat  of  the 
ancient  powers  of  India.  This  table-land  is  traversed  by 
rivers,  most  of  which  flow  eastwards,  as  the  eastern 
coast,  commanded  by  Madras,  is  the  least  precipitous. 
Only  one  very  large  river  runs  westwards,  and  that  one 
— the  Nerbudda — Sows  in  a  hollow  .'formed  between  the 
northern  range,  the  Vindhya,  and  the  parallel  range  of 
the  Satpoora  mountains.  The  two  great  rivers  which 
run  eastwards  are  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna.  They 
divide  not  only  the  table  land  but  its  characteristics. 
Korth  and  east  of  the  Godavery,  the  country  is  one  vast 
forest  region,  where  villages  and  tracts  of  cultivated  land 
appear  Ske  islands  in  an  ocean.  South-west  of  the 
Godavery,  down  to  the  Kistna,  exposure  and  cultivation 
are  the  rule,  and  woods  are  the  exception.  Here,  trains 
of  laden  bullocks,  coming  up  from  the  coasts,  are  seen 
emerging  from  the  passes,  having  little  or  no  descent  to 
make,  though  they  had  had  weary  work  climbing  the 
steeps  from  the  other  side;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
travellers  bound  for  the  coast  enter  the  passes  straight 
from  the  comparatively  cool  and  fresh  interior,  and  go 
down  and  down  into  heat  and  closeness  and  rank  tropical 
vegetation,  or  burning  rocks  and  sands,  till  they  can  hardly 
believe  that  they  have  not  changed  their  latitude. 

Some  persons  consider  the  Deckan  to  terminate  at  the 
Kistna,  and  not  to  include  the  point  of  the  peninsula; 
but  the  distinction  is  of  no  importance  to  us  here,  and 
the  character,  of  the  country  does  not  appear  to  bear  it  out, 
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The  great  table  land  of  Mysore,  the  country  of  Tippoo 
SuMn,  where  stands  his  great  city  of  Seringapatam, 
seems  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  though  it  is  south  of  the 
Kistna ;  and  so  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Camatic,  to  the  east 
of  Mysore.  The  strip  of  low  land  between  the  western 
Ghdts,  and  the  sea  is  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Malabar,  though  it  was  divided  among  various  powers 
when  the  century  opened. — Such  was  the  area  of  the 
coming  conflict  in  1800.  A  clear  comprehension  of  it 
helps  us  to  understand  the  position  and  operations  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  great  Mahratta  war,  in  which, 
the  "  brother  Arthur  "  was  to  win  his  fame. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  question  whether  England  was 
to  hold  her  Indian  empire.  Whether  she  liked  it  or  not, 
and  whatever  it  cost  her,  there  she  was  (represented  by 
a  little  nation  of  her  soldier  and  merchant  sons),  and 
there  she  must  remain,  and  act  for  the  best.  The  native 
potentates  had  always  quarrelled  among  themselves ;  and 
their  wars  would  be  internecine  if  she  now  withdrew 
(supposing  withdrawal  to  be  otherwise  possible).  There 
were  statesmen  at  home  who,  in  their  hearts,  wished  that 
a  cloud  had  for  ever  hidden  that  peninsula  from  western 
eyes:  but  it  could  not  now  be  helped.  England  had 
millions  of  subjects  there  who  must  be  protected,  and 
allies  who  could  not  be  deserted.  This  necessity  led  on 
that  of  conquest :  and  the  Subsidiary  System  of  Marquess 
Wellesley  was  the  natural  consequence;  and  not  only 
the  natural  consequence,  but,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 
the  policy  which  was  the  wisest  and  the  most  humane. 

The  potentates  and  their  peoples  in  India  hated  the 
British  with  the  natural  hatred  which  follows  the  foot- 
steps of  foreign  intruders,  and  the  conquests  of  foreign 
victors :  and  they  were  thus  ready  to  join  against  the 
British,  and  eager  for  the  French  alliance,  while  they 
were  fighting  among  themselves  about  questions  of  suc- 
cession, or  some  other  cause  of  feud.  It  was  impossible 
to  leave  them  to  themselves,  with  any  regard  to  the| 
safety  of  our  own  fellow-eubjects  there ;  and  yet,  no  one  | 
desired  that  they  should  be  so  slavishly  humbled  as  to 
be  annexed  to  our  empire  unconditionally,  and  in  a 
heterogeneous  mass  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  rale. 
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and  impossible  to  civilize.  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  was 
to  use  every  occasion  on  wliich  we  were  compelled  to 
interfere  with,  an  Indian  state  (to  defend  ourselves,  or  to 
put  a  stop  to  exterminating  violence),  to  render  such  a 
state  subsidiary  to  us,  while  preserving  its  native  rulers, 
religion,  and  customs.  Wben  he  had  conquered  an  in- 
vading or  intriguing  neighbour,  Lord  Wellesley  installed 
a  government,  subject  to  control  in  matters  of  state  im- 
portance, and  compelled  the  government  to  make  a  per- 
petual treaty,  by  the  terms  of  wliich  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Political  Eesident,  and  a  certain  armed  force  under  British 
command,  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
tributary  state.  By  this  method  of  management,  the 
conquered  peoples  preserved  their  modes  of  living,  and 
had  their  own  sovereign  continually  before  their  eyes ; 
and  were  therefore  spared  some  of  the  mortifications  and 
hardships  of  conquest:  but  their  freedom  and  dignity 
were  as  completely  gone  as  if  all  had  been  trampled 
down  together  under  the  march  of  British  armies.  The 
Opposition  in  parliament  had  in  this  system  an  inex- 
haustible theme  of  complaint  and  reprobation  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  and  their  administrations, 
who  supported  the  Wellesleys  in  their  Indian  policy ;  and 
all  that  Opposition  could  say  of  the  fact  of  the  despotism, 
and  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  states,  as  conceived  of 
in  Europe,  was  true  and  incontrovertible.  The  question 
was  whether  the  wrong  and  misery  of  pursuing  any  other 
course  was  not  greater.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  Wellesley  policy  was  the  best,  under  the 
sad  conditions  of  the  case.  But  at  the  time,  even  the 
majority  in  the  India  Company  were  so  opposed  to  it 
that  Lord  Wellesley  once  resigned  his  government,  and 
only  remained  in  office  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Addington. — At  the  opening  of  the  century, 
the  conquests  and  control  which  we  had  obtained  were 
making  necessary  more  conquests  and  more  control ;  as  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  personages  and  the  circumstances 
will  show. 

The  Mahrattas  were  originally  a  hardy  mountaineer 
tribe,  who  rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Aurungzebe.    Their  strong  leader,  Sevajee,  founded  their 
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empire,  and  died  in  1682.  During  tlie  la^tter  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  Mahratta  empire  rapidly  declined ;  and, 
when  Lord  Wellesley  went  to  India,  it  was  split  into 
portions,  which  had  to  be  separately  dealt  with.  At  the 
opening  of  the  period  we  are  now  to  survey,  those  portions 
were  five,  under  as  many  chiefe.  The  five  chiefs  were 
the  Peishwa,  Bhoonsla,  Holkar,  Scindia,  and  Guickwar. 
Let  us  see  who  these  men  were — ^where  they  were  placed 
— and  what  was  our  concern  with  them. 

The  Peishwa  means  the  Prime  Minister.  This  indi- 
cates that  there  was  a  sovereign.  There  was  a  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Ms^hrattas — the  Rajah  of  Sattara;  but 
he  had  no  power,  and  was  mentioned  at  all  only  because 
his  powerful  subjects  revered  royalty  of  race.  The  . 
Prime  Minister  ruled ;  and  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
was  made  hereditary. — ^Near  the  edge  of  the  table  land 
of  the  Deckan,  not  very  far  from  Bombay,  is  Poonah,  a 
fortress  situated  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  region,  which 
the  Peishwa  (the  greatest  man  of  the  five,  and  their  ac- 
knowledged head)  had  obtained  from  the  helpless  Eajah, 
and  from  conquered  neighbours.  Though  treated  as  the 
head  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  the  Peishwa  was  yet 
weak  and  untrustworthy.  Sometimes  he  could  not  hold 
his  ground  but  by  British  aid:  sometimes  he  leaned  to 
France,  and  had  to  be  watched :  sometimes  he  was  under 
the  dictation  of  his  confederate  Scindia.  No  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  either  his  power  or  his  good-will. 
But  there  he  was  at  Poonah,  holding  his  court,  and 
enjoying  the  reputation  and  ostentation  of  being  the 
greatest  man  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  second  in  order  (not  in  greatness)  of  the  five  was 
Bhoonsla.  He  had  been  Commander-in-Chief  under  the 
poor  Rajah,  and,  like  the  Prime  Minister,  was  tempted  to 
make  himself  an. independent  prince.  His  territory  was 
Berar,  on  the  north-east  of  Poonah — a  part  of  the  table 
land  lying  under  the  mountain  boundary,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  the  forest  land,  sprinkled  with  villages  and' 
cultivation,  which  has  been  described.  In  the  war  which  1 
was  approaching,  this  Berar  Rajah  was  expected  to  look 
northwards,  over  the  mountain  boundary,  towards  Benares, ' 
and  other  rich  cities  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and 
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also  to  tlie  east,  to  secure  tlie  coast  from  the  attacks  of 
the  British,  and  to  facilitate  the  access  of  French  allies. 

The  great  soldier  Holkar  was  the  third.  He  was  not 
in  the  Deckan,  his  territory  being  the  rich  province  of 
Malwa,  on  the  north  of  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  including 
a  portion  of  that  range.  Holkar  was  at  war  with  the 
next  on  the  list,  Scindia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
and  no  enemies  could  be  more  furious  against  each  other 
than  were  these  Mahratta  chieftains.  Their  quarrel 
was  about  the  succession  to  Holkar's  province — Scindia 
having  killed  a  brother  of  Holkar's,  and  Holkar,  himself 
illegitimate,  now  carrying  on  war  on  behalf  of  an  infant 
heir.  He  thought  he  could  best  mortify  Scindia  by 
humbling  the  Peishwa;  and  he  marched  to  Poonah  to 
do  so,  in  1801.  He  succeeded  so  abundantly  that  the 
Peishwa  sent  a  supplication  to  the  British  government, 
entreating  support,  in  return  for  which  he  would  become 
tributary  to  the  East  India  Company.  Lord  Wellesley 
was  glad  of  such  an  opening;  and  the  agreement  was 
presently  made.  It  was  thought  a  good  opportunity  to 
make  alHances  with  as  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  as 
could  be  won :  and  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  Scindia, 
the  great  supporter  of  Peishwa.  Holkar  placed  on  the 
musnud  (or  throne)  a  puppet  sovereign,  in  whose  name, 
apparently  without  his  will,  affairs  were  transacted  at 
Poonah — ^the  Peishwa  being  conveyed  by  the  Bombay 
government  to  a  place  of  safety. — ^But  Mysore  was  now  in 
danger  from  the  victorious  Holkar  being  so  near ;  and  a 
British  force  was  sent,  under  Lord  Clive,  to  watch  the 
Mahratta  frontier.  The  Bombay  troops  were  also  kept 
in  readiness  for  action,  as  occasion  might  rise.  All  tMs 
time,  Holkar  and  Scindia  both  earnestly  sought  alliance 
with  the  British,  as  a  means,  no  doubt,  of  security  against 
each  other. 

Scindia,  the  fourth  on  our  list,  was  even  a  more  re- 
nowned warrior  than  Holkar.  His  territory  adjoined 
that  of  Holkar,  being  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
Deckan,  including  Kandeish  and  a  part  of  Malwa.  The 
first  chieftain,  Guickwar,  had  Guzerat,  the  peninsula  in 
the  western  sea,  north-west  of  the  Deckan.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  five  chieftains  thus  extended  from  Delhi  to 
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the  Kistna,  a  lengtli  of  970  miles ;  and  from  tlie  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  a  breadth  of  900  nules. 
They  ruled  over  a  population  of  40,000,000 ;  and  their 
armies  comprehended  210,000  infantry,  and  100,000 
cavalry.  They  had  the  assistance  of  French  officers  and 
troops  ;  and  Scindia  had  made  such  presents  of  terrritory 
to  M.  Perron,  a  French  officer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  as  in  fact  constituted  a  French  state  in 
the  midst  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  north.  To  make 
war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs  was  therefore  to  carry  on 
in  India  the  war  with  France,  into  which  England  had 
re-entered  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Bombay  government  gave  a 
refuge  to  the  Peishwa  when  Holkar  drove  him  from 
Poonah;  and  that  an  army  of  observation  was  sent  to 
save  Mysore  in  the  south  from  Holkar.  The  Peishwa 
made  a  treaty  with  the  English  (called  the  Treaty  of 
Bassein)  on  the  last  day  of  1802,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  perpetual  alliance  with  the  British,  if  they  would 
restore  him.  The  great  Mahratta  war  began  with  the 
attempt  to  do  this. 

Scindia  and  Bhoonsla,  being  alarmed  at  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  British,  urged  Holkar  to  join  them,  laying 
aside  Mahratta  quarrels  to  repel  the  great  common  enemy, 
as  they  considered  the  British  ;  and  they  spared  no  pains 
to  draw  off  the  Peishwa  himself,  their  tool  and  victim, 
from  his  alliance  with  England.  As  Scindia  had  some 
possessions  and  great  power  in  Guzerat,  Guickwar's  terri- 
tory, it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  impending  war  was  in  fact 
between  the  British  and  the  confederated  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, who  were  in  the  interest  of  France. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  area  and  the  parties,  we 
now  come  to  the  war. 

On  the  frontier,  between  Mysore  and  the  South  Mah- 
ratta country,  is  Hurryhur ;  and  there  was  stationed  the 
British  army  of  observation,  under  the  command  of 
General  Stuart.  After  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  General 
was  desired  to  detach  a  considerable  force,  and  send 
them  into  the  Mahratta  country.  The  command  of  this 
detachment  was  given  to  the  "  brother  Arthur,"  of  whom 
the    Governor-General    was    so   proud.      Major-General 
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Wellesley  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  tlie  service  now  ap- 
pointed to  him  by  his  local  knowledge,  gained  in  the 
Mysore  war,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  And  wherever  he  went,  some  other  qualifications 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  repressed  license  in  his  troops,  and  was 
considerate  beyond  example  to  the  peasantry,  consulting 
their  feelings,  remembering  their  interests,  and  manifest- 
ing a  steadiness  of  temper  and  calm  kindness  of  manners 
wMch  gave  him  more  power  than  all  his  merely  military 
qualifications,  great  as  they  were.  He  had  been  long 
ready  for  the  service  now  required  of  him,  having  pre- 
pared, two  y^ars  before,  a  statement  of  the  method  in 
which  war  vdth  the  Mahrattas  should  be  carried  on.  He 
had  then  recommended  Hurryhur  for  the  point  of  start- 
ing. The  best  season  he  considered  to  be  that  of  the 
filling  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Western 
Gh4ts,  about  June,  as  a  full  river  would  prevent  the 
Mahratta  cavalry  from  intercepting  the  supplies  which 
must  be  sent  after  the  army  from  Mysore,  while  the 
British  would  find  little  difficulty  in  passing  the  army 
over  first  by  a  pontoon-bridge,  and  supplies  afterwards 
by  basket-boats.  At  that  season,  too,  there  would  be 
least  of  that  deficiency  of  water  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  hardships  of  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  Their  land 
afforded  plenty  of  straw  for  the  horses,  and  some  cattle  for 
human  food ;  but  the  main  supplies  of  rice  must  come 
from  Mysore ;  and  also  the  arrack.  For  two  years,  these 
and  other  conditions  of  the  war  had  been  studied  and 
prepared;  and  now,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  the 
campaign  was  begun  by  the  march  from  Hurryhur  of 
nearly  10,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  besides  the  requisite 
artillery,  and  2,500  of  Mysore  cavalry.  A  large  force, 
Tinder  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steveifson,  was  to  meet  him 
from  Hydrabad ;  and  they  must  make  the  best  of  the 
had  season  of  the  year,  it  being  now  nearly  three 
months  earlier  than  the  time  that  General  Wellesley 
Would  have  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  operations. 
Every  facility  was,  however,  afforded  by  the  petty  chiefs 
through  whose  country  the  army  passed,  as  General 
Wellesley  was  popular  with  them  in  the  highest  degree. 
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By  tho  middle  of  April,  the  two  forces  were  near  eacli 
other,  on  the  approach  to  Poonah,  whence  'Holkar  was  in 
retreat,  having  left  orders  with  the  tools  whom  'he  had 
put  into  power  there  to  destroy  the  city  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  army.  "I  expect  to  be  at  Poonah 
some  time  about  the  20th,"  wrote  General  Wellesley,  on 
hearing  this  news ;  and  on  the  20th  he  was  there,  after  a 
memorable  forced  march,  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
the  badness  of  the  road  down  the  Ghdt.  While  his 
carriages  were  breaking  down,  or  sticking  fast  in  black 
mud,  the  authorities  at  Poonah  withdrew :  but  the  city 
was  saved  from  its  doom  of  burning,  while  the  British 
were  in  possession  of  an  exceedingly  strong  post :  "  in  a 
position  from  which  nothing  can  drive  us,"  as  the  General 
wrote.  With  all  its  delays,  the  march  upon  Poonah  was 
effected  in  thirty-two  hours.  The  inhabitants  flocked  in 
from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  hidden  themselves  ; 
and  the  Peishwa  was  restored  without  delay,  entering 
his  capital  on  the  13th  of  May,  amidst  prodigious  demon- 
strations of  joy.  On  the  next  day,  the  opinion  of  General 
Wellesley  was  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  speedy 
return  to  Mysore,  but  that  the  business  of  the  Mahrattas 
would  be  settled  without  hostility,  and  pretty  soon. 
When  this  declaration  was  written,  negotiations  were 
going  on  with  Scindia  at  his  camp,  amidst  the  strongest 
professions,  on  his  part,  of  good-will  and  peaceable  inten- 
tions. But  these  professions  were*  false ;  and,  in  another 
month,  the  necessity  for  war  with  Scindia  and  his  ally, 
Bhoonsla  of  Berar,  was  apparent.  It  was  clear  that  they 
were  in  alliance  with  Holkar,  and  that  they  were  sti- 
mulating their  French  coadjutor,  M.  Perron,  to  aid 
them,  not  only  by  his  own  resources,  but  by  obtaining  the 
help  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  north-west.  On  the 
discovery  of  this  confederacy,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  place  full  political  and  military  authority,  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Deckan,  in  the  hands  of  some  one  on 
the  spot,  who  should  be  subject  only  to  the  Governor- 
General:  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  General 
Wellesley  was  the  man  to  whom  this  post  should  be 
confided.  He  received  this  new  trust  on  the  26th  of 
June. 
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Dnring  July,  mucli  negotiation  with  the  chiefs  went 
on,  the  main  result  of  which  was  that  every  body  was 
convinced  of  the  utter  duplicity  of  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla, 
and  that  their  object  was,  by  any  means,  to  get  the 
British  forces  marched  back  to  some  safe  distance,  before 
the  periodical  rai^is,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  reoccupy  their  present  stations  for  some  months. 
By  lengthening  out  the  negotiations,  too,  time  was  given 
for  a  great  French  force,  under  the  care  of  Admiral  Linois, 
to  land  at  Pondicherry,  and  pass  into  the  territory  of 
M.  Perron  and  his  native  allies.  By  the  Amiens  Treaty, 
Pondicherry,  and  the  other  former  possessions  of  France 
and  of  Holland  in  the  Indies,  had  been  restored,  without 
any  of  the  former  limitations  of  the  force  to  be  sent  there. 
This  great  oversight  of  Mr.  Addington  and  his  colleagues, 
the  WeUesleys  repaired,  as  far  as  they  could,  by  assidu- 
ously watchmg  Pondicherry  and  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
No  French  troops  left  Pondicherry  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  and  before  these  negotiations 
were  concluded,  the  news  arriving  of  the  breakmg  out  of 
the  war  with  France,  the  troops  just  landed  were  all  made 
ppsoners.  About  the  same  time,  the  Nizam,  the  chief 
Prince  of  the  Deckan,  and  an  ally  of  the  British,  was 
known  to  be  dying;  and  the  confederated  chiefs  were 
well  understood  to  be  waiting  only  for  his  death  to  take 
the  succession  to  his  territories  into  their  own  hands. 
Understanding  all  these  things.  General  Wellesley  saw 
war  to  be  inevitable,  and  was  anxious  to  make  it  as  brief 
and  effectual  as  possible.  Before  the  British  Ambassador 
had  left  the  camp  of  Scindia,  on  the  final  rupture  of  the 
negotiations,  a  magnificent  plan  of  a  campaign  had  been 
laid  by  the  brothers  Wellesley,  and  the  preparations  so 
matured,  in  profound  secresy,  as  to  allow  the  enemy  no 
time  to  look  about  them.  This  was  well ;  for  the  Nizam 
died  on  the  day  that  our  Ambassador  left  Scindia's 
camp. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  easily  understood ;  for  it 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  grand.  The  confederates  were  to 
be  simultaneously  and  immediately  attacked  at  all  points. 
ITieir  whole  united  empire  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rQunded.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  this  was 
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done ;   how,  by  four  British  armies,  all  viotorious,  the 
business  was  finished  in  five  months. 

First:  Generals  Wellesley  and  Campbell  and  Colonel 
Stevenson  undertook  Scincfia  and  his  great  combined 
army  in  the  Deekan.  Scindia  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
Adjuntee  pass,  which  we  see  among  the  mountains  north 
of  Aurungabad,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  Deekan. 
General  Wellesley,  with  his  force  of  near  17,000  men, 
was  near  Foonah,  when  the  British  Ambassador  left 
Scindia's  camp.  He  marched  without  delay — on  the  8th 
of  August ;  and  on  the  12th  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  strong  fortress  and  town  of  Ahmednuggur ;  by  which 
conquest  he  secured  his  communication  with  Foonah,  and 
an  open  passage  for  provisions  and  other  stores,  and  a 
dep6t  for  them.  He  crossed  the  Godavery  on  the  24th, 
and  on  the  29th  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  Colonel  Steven- 
son was  to  the  east  of  him :  but  the  enemy  passed  between 
them,  intending  to  cross  the  Godavery,  and  march  upon 
Hydrabad,  the  capital  of  the  deceased  Nizam.  Colonel 
Stevenson  marched  down  towards  the  enemy,  and  General 
WeUesley  followed  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the 
south-east;  and  Scindia  therefore  fell  back  northwards. 
He  was  joined  by  large  reinforcements  near  Jaffierabad. 
The  British  generals  effected  a  junction  by  the  21st  of 
September  at  Budnapoor,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aurunga- 
bad, whence  they  intended  to  march  and  attack  Scindia 
on  the  24th.  They  set  out  round  the  hills.  Colonel 
Stevenson  by  the  western,  and  General  WeUesley  by  the 
eastern  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  latter  had 
information  that  the  combined  Mahratta  force  was  with- 
in six  miles  of  him.  Lest  they  should  get  away  in  the 
night,  and  thus  elude  the  general  action  which  he  desired 
to  bring  on,  he  determined  to  attack  them  at  once,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Stevenson.  His 
army  would  then  have  marched  twenty  miles  to  the  field 
where  the  Mahrattas  had  been  resting.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  4,500  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand.  With  this  small  force,  he 
fought  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Assye. — The 
Mahrattas,  after  some  manoeuvres,  posted  themselves 
between  the  village  of  Assye  and    the    river  Kaitna, 
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After  a  slanglxteroiis  conflict  of  three  honrs,  during  whicli 
the  Mahrattas  rallied  again  and  again,  they  fled  in  the 
direction  of  the  Adjnntee  pass,  leaving  the  country  strewed 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  They  left  the  conqueror 
in  possession  of  98  pieces  of  cannon,  7  standards,  their 
whole  camp  equipage,  droves  of  bullocks  and  camels,  and 
large  stores  of  ammunition  and  provision.  Of  the  British, 
600  were  killed,  and  1,500  wounded :  a  heavy  loss  out  of 
80  small  a  force,  though  trifling  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Stevenson  came  up  in  the  evening, 
to  find  that  his  colleague  had  utterly  routed  a  force  six 
times  as  great  as  his  own.  He  was  too  late,  unhappily, 
to  share  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Assye :  but  he  did 
what  he  could  in  pursuing  the  foe. — The  Mahrattas 
did  not  ascend  the  Adjuntee  pass,  but  moved  westwards, 
as  if  to  threaten  Poonah.  General  Wellesley  followed 
them,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  care  of  his  wounded  and  of 
his  prey ;  and  directed  Colonel  Stevenson  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  hill  fortress  of  Asseerghur,  called  the 
key  of  the  Deckan,  and  of  Burhampoor,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  was  done  without  difficulty — Burham- 
poor surrendering  on  the  16th,  and  Asseerghur  on  the 
17th  of  October. — ^Meantime,  the  General  was  following 
the  enemy,  who  had  made  two  long  marches  southwards, 
as  if  intending  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Nizam's  cities, 
or  to  attack  Poonah,  while  the  British  were  occupied  with 
the  northern  forts.  This,  as  General  Wellesley  observed, 
would  not  be  very  pleasant;  and  he  therefore  left  the 
service  in  the  north  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  while  he  kept 
on  the  track  of  the  Mahratta  army,  undeceived  by  their 
stratagems,  and  never  drawn  aside  by  their  feints.  After 
many  marchings,  by  which  nothing  was  gained  by  Scindia, 
he  begged  a  truce;  and  between  the  11th  and  23rd  of  No- 
vember, a  truce  was  arranged.  But  it  presently  appeared 
that  Scindia's  horse  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Bhoonsla's 
army.  He  had  broken  faith  so  completely,  that  no 
further  consideration  could  be  shown  him.  The  battle  of 
Argaum  finished  the  humiliation  of  the  confederates  in 
this  quarter. — At  the  end  of  a  long  march  on  a  hot  day, 
the  General  and  his  troops  saw  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
drawn  out  in  a  long  line,  far  in  front  of  them,  with 
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villages  and  gardens   l)eliind    tliem,  and  tlie  plain  of 
Argaum  in  front.      The  Britisli  were  led  against  them 
immediately ;  and  they  found  the  line  to  be  long  indeed 
— ^not  less  than  five  miles.     It  was  presently  broken  by 
the  onset  of  the  British ;  and  the  result  of  a  conflict  till 
dark  was,  that  the  Mahrattas  and  their  Persian  reinforce- 
ments fled,  leaving  behind  them  38  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
all  their  ammunition.     The  British  loss  was  small,  and 
the  triumph  great ;  the  cavaliy  scouring  the  country  by 
moonlight,  dispersing  more  widely  the  nying  enemy,  and 
sending  into  camp  elephants,  camels,  and  much  baggage. 
— ^One  more  achievement  remained.     The  great  fortress 
of  Gawulghur,  supposed  impregnable,  was  taken  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Colonel  Stevenson  and  General  Wel- 
lesley.      It  was  stormed  on  the  16th  of  December. — 
Bhoonsla  could  hold  out  no  longer.    He  sued  immediately 
for  a  separate  peace ;  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
17th. — By  this  treaty,  the  province  of  Cuttack  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  provision 
was  made  against  the  French,  or  any  other  enemy  of 
England,  fighting  against  us,  under  the  colours  of  the 
Eajah  of  Berar.     Omer  advantages  were  obtained;   for 
the  Bajah  was  completely  humbled.    In  a  few  days, 
Scindia  also  submitted,  and  his  treaty  was  simed  an  the 
30th  of  December.     He  was  driven  out  of  ttie  Deckan, 
except  by  the  foothold  of  one  fort  and  one  city ;   and  for- 
bidden to  interfere  in  any  affairs  there  :   he  was  deprived 
of  some  strong  places  and  of  his  territory  in  the  Douab, 
in  Hindustan,  and  of  possessions  elsewhere ;  and  he  was 
bound,  Uke  Bhoonsla,  to  admit  no  European  enemy  of 
Great  Britain  into  his  army  or  civil  service.     Scindia  W€W 
to  receive  the  aid  and  protection  afforded  by  the  sub- 
sidiary connexion  with  Great  Britain  which  the  Governor- 
General  was  extending  over  India.    From  our  ally  or  foe, 
he  had  brought  himself  to  be  our  dependant.     The  fall 
was  sad,  for  one  so  haughty;   but  his  double-dealing, 
from  first  to  last,  deprived  him  of  much  of  the  compassion 
of  his  conqueror. 

Such  were  the  achievements  of  one  of  the  four  armies. 
Looking  up  westwards,  we  find' Col.  Murray  command- 
ing   the   force   in    Guzerat,  amounting  to  about  7,000 
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men.  He  was  reinforced  in  August  by  some  troops  from 
Bombay,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Woodington.  '  Wherever  these 
forces  were  distributed,  they  carried  all  before  them, 
capturing  Soindia's  forts,  and  reducing  the  strongest  of 
all — Baroach,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
Guickwar,  who  appears  to  have  been  passive  during  the 
proceedings,  was  protected  in  his  dominion.  Baroa<!;h 
was  taken  on  the  29th  of  August ;  and  from  that  time, 
the  Mahrattas  made  no  effectual  resistance  in  the  north- 
west. All  was  over  with  Scindia  there  before  the  battle 
of  Assye  was  fought. 

Turning  northwards,  we  find  the  British  forces  equally 
Buccessfiil  in  Hindustan.  General  Lake  was  invested 
with  the  same  fall  authority  there  that  had  been  given 
to  General  Wellesley  in  the  Deckan.  When  it  appeared, 
in  August,  that  there  was  to  be  no  truce  with  Scindia, 
General  Lake  turned  his  forces  against  the  French  state 
formed  in  the  Douab,  and  given  to  M.  Perron.  To  the 
mortification  of  the  British  troops,  the  French  hastily 
retreated,  when  a  battle  was  expected.  M.  Perron  lost 
reputation  irretrievably  by  this  move:  and  the  French 
power  in  Lidia  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
disgrace.  Coel  and  AUeghur  may  be  seen  to  the  south- 
east of  Delhi.  It  was  at  Coel  that  Perron  retreated, 
leaving  General  Lake  in  possession  of  the  place.  The 
General  turned  at  once  to  the  strong  fortress  of  AUeghur, 
which  was  taken  by  storm,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Monson,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September.  Of  the 
enemy  2,000  were  left  dead.  M.  Perron  had  lived  here  ; 
and  his  treasure  and  stores  were  found.  The  Command- 
ant was  taken  prisoner;  and,  three  days  afterwards, 
Perron  put  himself  and  his  family  under  British  protec- 
tion, complaining  bitterly  of  the  duplicity  and  treachery 
with  which  he  was  treated  on  every  hand.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  honour,  and  conveyed,  as  he 
desired,  to  Lucknow.  On  the  11th,  Scindia's  northern 
army,  amounting  to  20,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  with 
the  requisite  artillenr,  were  found  to  have  crossed  the 
Jumna  in  the  night,  m  order  to  attack  the  British  before 
they  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march.  The 
,  British  were  only  4,500;   and  of  these  very  few  were 
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really  European.  THey  had  marched  eighteeen  miles, 
while  the  enemy,  fivefold  in  strength,  were  fresh  and 
prepared :  and  the  affair  was  so  sudden,  that  it  was  an 
hour  before  the  infantry  could  come  up  to  the  support  of 
the  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  grievously  meantime. — 
The  junction  was  effected  by  a  pretended  retreat  of  the 
cavalry — ^natural  enough  if  it  had  been  true.  The  feiat 
served  the  double  purpose  of  effecting  the  junction,  and 
of  drawing  the  enemy  out  of  a  strong  position.  The 
enemy  rushed  on,  bringing  their  guns  with  them,  and 
shouting  victory.  The  British  infantry  passed  through 
the  cavalry,  which  immediately  formed  behind;  and 
then,  the  whole  line  of  infantry  marched  on,  their  general 
at  their  head,  through  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  charged  with  bayonets,  after  firing  a  volley  withm 
100  paces  of  the  foe.  The  enemy  broke  and  fled :  the 
British  infantry  opened  their  line,  to  let  the  cavalry  pass 
through ;  and  this  second  charge  completed  the  business. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  on  the  field  and  in  the  river,  was 
three-fourths  that  of  the  entire  British  force.  The  whole 
of  their  artillery,  and  much  ammunition  and  treasure, 
were  left  in  our  possession.  This  is  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Delhi — so  called  because  the  minarets  of  Delhi  were  in 
view  from  the  field,  and  not  because  the  city  was  con- 
cerned in  the  conflict.  The  French  officers  in  command 
surrendered  within  three  days;  and  on  the  fourth  day- 
after  the  battle.  General  Lake  went  to  visit,  at*  Delhi, 
the  deposed  sovereign.  Shah  Aulum,  whom  he  was  now 
to  restore.  All  Delhi  presented  an  impassable  crowd  of 
happy  Mussulmans  on  this  occasion;  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  old  descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurungzebe  was 
all  the  more  affecting.  He  was  blind,  feeble,  of  pauper 
appearance,  and  seated  under  a  tattered  canopy — ^the  last 
relic  of  royalty  that  he  had  preserved  from  Scindia  and 
the  French.  He  was  now  emperor  again ;  and  he  gave 
the  second  title  of  his  empire  to  General  Lake.  By  the 
restoration  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  the  British  acquired 
the  favour  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  interest  in  India. 
— The  battles  of  Muttra  and  Agra  followed — ^by  which 
the  navigation  of  the  Jumna  was  secured,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  treasiure  and  stores  captured.    Then  followed 
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an  extraordinary  march,  during  whicli  the  spirit  of 
General  and  soldiers  se^mis  to  have  made  them  incapable 
of  injury  from  heat  and  fatigue.  The  object  was  great 
— ^to  overtake  and  engage  the  residue  of  the  enemy's 
force, — amounting  to  a  large  army — so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  upon  Delhi.  By  a  series  of  rapid  and  l<mg 
marches,  ti^  was  done;  and  the  brilliant  course  of 
General  Lake's  victories  was  dosed  by  that  of  Laswarree. 
In  two  days  and  nights,  his  soldiers  had  marched  65 
miles ;  and  they  had  been  sixteen  hours  under  arms  when 
the  battle  began.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  mur- 
derous one.  Throughout  this  great  MsJuratta  war,  iik- 
deed,  we  must  guard  ourselves  agwist  supposing  the 
enemy  to  have  been  contemptible,  because  they  were 
every  where  beaten.  The  Mahrattas  had  bravery  and 
military  genius;  and  they  were  aided  by  the  military 
science  of  France.  On  occasion  of  this  battle  of  Las^ 
warree,  their  guns  were  admiraHy  served,  and  it  wamb 
hard  for  the  victors  to  say  what  had  been  wanting  to  the 
resources  of  the  vanquished.  Yet  was  the  defeat  signaL 
I  The  enemy  would  not  give  way  till  they  had  lost  all  their 
I  guns ;  and  even  then,  they  end^voured  to  retreat  in  good 
'order.  Two  thousand  of  them  were  made  prisoners;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  almost  all  the  rest  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Every  thing  they  possessed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  demolition  of  Scindia's  power  in  this  quarter 
was  as  complete  as  elsewhere.  This  battle  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  November;  after  Colonel  Stevenson  had  takea 
'  Asseerghur,  and  while  General  Wellesley  was  following 
Soindia  to  and  fro,  before  the  battle  of  Argaum. — In  this 
battle  occurred  one  of  those  incidents  which  let  us  more 
into  the  character  gf  warrior  life  than  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion or  reports.  General  Lake's  horse  was  shot  under 
him:  his  son  offered  his — pressed  his  father,  for  some 
time  in  vain,  to  mount  it.  At  length  he,  very  properly, 
did  so,  and  the  son  mounted  that  of  a  trooper  at  hand. 
At  the  very  moment,  the  young  man  was  struck  down  hy 
a  shot ;  and  not  for  an  instant  could  his  father  stay  to 
learn  his  fate.  He  must  head  the  infantry ;  and  he  did 
so,  without  a  sign  of  faltering.  It  was  not  tiQ  the  end  of 
the  battle  that  he  knew  that  his  son  was  likely  to  Hve. 
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His  name  stood  beside  that  of  General  Wellesley,  in  all 
the  records  of  the  Mahratta  war ;  and  his  deeds  in  Hin- 
dustan fairly  rivalled  those  done  in  the  Deckan.  The 
citizens  of  Calcutta  presented  swords  to  him  and  to 
General  Wellesley  together ;  and  when  the  British  par- 
liament voted  thanks  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
wonderful  war  in  India,  the  King  created  General  Lake  a 
peer,  while  making  General  Wellesley  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

We  have  still  to  look  to  the  eastern  region  of  the  war,i 
wher^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt  was  trying  what  the 
British  arms  could  do  in  Cuttack.  It  was  of  eminent 
importance  to  secure  the  province  of  Cuttack,  or,  at  least, 
to  keep  a  way  open  through  it,  for  the  sake  of  free  com- 
munication between  Calcutta  and  the  governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay;  and  Poonah,  and  Hydrabad,  8uid 
General  Wellesley's  army.  The  French  fleet  was  now 
riding  the  seas :  and  the  resource  of  uninterrupted  com- 
munication by  land  was  most  desirable.  This  was  achieved 
— ^as  completely  and  well  as  every  part  of  the  great  scheme. 
A  body  of  3,000  men  set  forth  from  Ganjam,  on  the  coast, 
under  Colonel  Harcourt,  while  smaller  parties  marched 
to  meet  them  from  different  points,  or  kept  watch  against 
the  light  troops  of  Bhoonsla.  On  the  14th  of  September, 
the  city  of  Munickpatam  surrendered  to  Colonel  Harcourt, 
and  it  was  clear  that  Bhoonsla  would  be  punished  in 
this  direction  as  effectually  as  by  General  Wellesley  at 
the  other  end  of  his  dominions.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  curious  acquisition  was  made  by  the  British. 
Towering  over  the  salt  sands  of  the  coast,  and  visible  from 
far  out  at  sea,  stands  the  Pagoda  of  Juggernaut,  to  which 
so  many  pilgrims  come  once  a  year  as  to  create  a  famine 
along  ^eir  route,  and  leave  the  bodies  of  thousands  to 
putrefy  by  the  wayside.  It  was  now  that  the  British 
became  answerable  for  that  which  has  since  caused  so 
much  concern  and  remonstrance — their  countenance  of  a 
cruel  paganism ;  for  now  the  priests  of  Juggernaut  came 
to  entreat  the  British  to  take  liiem  and  their  temple  under 
their  protection.  Colonel  Harcourt  took  possession,  and 
marched  on,  meeting  now  with  little  further  opposition. 
The  fortress  of  Barabuttee  was  taken  on  the  14th  of 
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October ;  and  then  the  whole  province  of  Cuttack  was  in 
British  possession.  The  coast  was  onrs  from  the  Hooghly 
to  Pondicherry :  and  there  was  no  point  in  all  that  line 
where  the  French  could  land  without  meeting  a  foe. 
The  interior  was  open  to  the  British  in  all  directions. 
The  French  officers  were  our  prisoners,  and  seeking  our 
protection.  Their  artillery  was  in  our  hands,  and  their 
Indian  allies,  prot^g^s,  or  employers,  were  suppliants  for 
mercy  from  the  English  generals.  Thus  did  the  "  brother 
Arthur"  begin  his  war  against  the  French:  that  war 
which  he  was  to  conclude  at  Waterloo.  The  beginning 
had  the  same  character  of  comprehensiveness  and  decision 
as  the  end.  Our  forces  came  in  upon  the  Mahratta  princes 
from  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  forests — over  the 
salt  sands  of  Cuttack,  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Deckan, 
and  through  the  passes  of  the  Ghdts,  and  over  the  rivers 
of  Hindustan,  and  out  of  the  rank  swamps  of  the  basin  of 
the  Ganges.  They  came  up  thus  at  one  moment,  leaving 
no  gap  in  the  scheme,  making  no  failure,  hemming  in  the 
aggressors,  and  driving  them  hither  and  thither,  like  the 
"mid  beasts  that  are  driven  in  by  the  hunters.  When  the 
final  humiliation  took  place,  the  victors  looked  on  from 
the  heights  of  the  Himalaya  and  from  the  southern 
Qih&is ;  from  the  bastions  of  Baroach,  and  the  minarets 
of  Delhi,  and  the  pagoda  galleries  of  Juggernaut.  It  was 
a  prodigious  scheme — ^that  of  the  Manhratta  war — and 
magnificently  executed.  The  Subsidiary  System  of  Lord 
Wellesley  received  a  sudden  and  vast  enlargement ;  for 
all  this  was  done  in  a  campaign  of  five  months.  It 
belongs  to  a  future  time  to  review  the  consequences  of 
this  great  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  their  methods  of  managing  the  new  and  i 
prodigious  vassalage  which  thus  suddenly  accrued  to 
them.  It  need  oidy  be  pointed  out  that  now,  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  whose  low  shores 
are  white  and  glistening  with  salt,  began  the  monstrous 
evil  of  the  salt  monopoly,  which  caused  a  formidable 
rebellion  some  years  afterwards,  and  is  yet  an  unsettled 
afair.  The  time  was  coming  when  the  inhabitants, 
living  on  a  vegetable  diet  which  renders  salt  indispens- 
able to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  die  by  hundreds 
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for  want  of  it,  while  it  was  caking  the  shore  for  miles 
before  their  eyee. 

The  humbled  Mahratta  potentates  signed  themselves 
vassals,  nnder  the  form  of  ratifying  their  treaties  of  peace 
•s^Bhoonsla  on  Ghristmas-day  1803,  and  Scindia,  a  few 
days  after.  In  January  and  February  the  lareaties  were 
ratified  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council;  and  pro- 
clamation was  forthwith  made  throughout  India,  of  peace 
with  the  Mahratta  princes.  The  rejoicings  were  profuse, 
throughout  the  whole  of  India.  At  Calcutta,  the  citizens 
erect^  a  marble  statue  of  the  Governor-General,  and 
conferred  honours  on  his  generals.  In  Europe,  it  was 
felt  that  much  had  been  done  for  our  national  reputation, 
not  only  by  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  war,  but  by  the 
paoderation  of  the  terms  of  peace.  While  points  of 
command  were  reserved  by  the  Company,  and  such  terri- 
tory as  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  its  own 
subjects,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
every  thing  else,  subject  only  to  conditions  which  would 
prevent  their  being  mischievous  again.  They  were  made 
vassals,  and  allowed  to  be  rich  in  possessions;  and  not 
made  prisoners  or  slaves,  dependent  for  life  and  food  on 
their  conquerors.  Their  days  of  rude  and  turbul^it 
independence  were  over;  but  they  did  not  faU  into  the 
crushing  gripe  of  a  Cromwell,  but  passed  into  the  Subsi- 
diary System  of  a  Wellesley.  By  Kesolutioiiis  of  Parliar 
ment,  the  rulers  of  India  had  long  been  precluded  from 
making  conquests  in  India  for  the  sake  of  territorial 
aggrandizement ;  but  when  compelled,  as  now,  to  conquer 
in  self-defence — ^to  conduct  a  war  with  France  <m  Asiatic 
soil — it  could  not  have  been  wondered  at  if  the  Mahratta 
princes  had  been  modre  severely  treated. 

They  were  not  aU  done  witii  yet.  Holkar,  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  and  with  all  the  restlessness  and  suspicion  of 
aspirants  under  that  disqualification-— the  leader  of  troops 
whom  he  had  not  means  to  maintain-— was  stiU  dang^ous, 
because  he  must  always  be  unsatisfied.  He  must  sink  to 
nothing,  or  live  by  predatory  warfare;  and  the  Britida 
govenunent  could  not  allow  its  subjects  or  its  allies  to 
be  annoyed  by  predatory  warfare.  There  was  then  no 
groimd  for  peace  betwew  Um  fifeebooter  and  the  govenir 
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ment:  and  it  soon  appeared  tllat  the  task  remained!  of 
fluMtiing  him.  Much  of  the  Deekan  having  heen  ravaged 
by  war,  he  waft  even  in  more  want  than  nsnal ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  he  was  actually  plundering  the 
Jeynagirr  territoriefl,  in  preparation  for  an  attack  on  the 
ridi  eity  of  that  name,  which  was  within  the  territories 
of  our  ally,  the  Nkam.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
tempting  8cindia  and  various  rajahs  to  join  him  in  arms 
against  the  British,  and  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare,  in 
which  he  said  he  shonld  proceed,  whether  they  joined 
him  or  not.  Scindia's  chief  minister  made  known  this 
overture,  officially,  to  the  British  government,  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  i)eace :  so  that,  in  preparing  to  curb 
Holkar,  the  Governor-General  proceeded  on  sure  ground. 
He  had  thus  far  been  merciful,  expressly  forbidding 
"brother  Arthur,**  in  the  preceding  June,  to  urge  hostili- 
ties against  Holkar,  for  indemnity  for  plunder  perpetrated 
in  support  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs :  but  now  there 
must  be  na  farther  tampering  with  danger  from  the  free- 
booter. The  worst  of  any  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
India  is  that  there  is  no  saying  where  the  matter  will 
end.  One  discontented  potentate  or  another  is  sure  to 
join  in,  and  extend  the  quarrel,  and  protract  the  conflict. 
Bat  Holkar  was  already  tampering  with  so  many  thatr 
the  mischief  wafi^  doing,  whether  covered  with  the  name 
of  peace  or  war.  The  Governor-General  resolved  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  make  it  the  interest  of  Holkar  ta 
keep  quiet;  and  ihisA  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevalent 
apprehension  from  him,  and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  an  expensive  military  establishment  for  the  sake  of 
holding  him  in  check. 

Negotiation  was  begun  and  responded  to.  But,  during 
the  very  days  when  Holkar  was  promising  to  withdraw' 
hifl  troops  within  his  own  dominions^  and  to  keep  them 
at  safe  distance  from  those  of  the  allies  of  the  British,  he 
wrote  letters,  which  were  intercepted  and  brought  to  the 
Governor-General,  to  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the 
Company,  exciting  them  to  revolt,  and  declaring  his 
ifttention  to  send  a  force  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the 
British.  He  was  informed  that  these  letters  had  been 
intercepted,  and  once  more  and  finally  invited  to^  lay 
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aside  Ina  guilty  schemes,  and  to  enter  into  a  tme  alliance 
with  the  British  government.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
propose  terms  so  extravagant,  and  offered  in  a  manner  so 
offensive,  as  to  show  that  he  desired  them  to  be  rejected. 
On  their  rejection,  his  ambassadors  intimated  that  tiroy 
were  ready  to  listen  to  offers  of  territory  and  money,  and  to- 
report  them  to  Holkar ;  but  that  his  troops  were  not  to 
be  withdrawn  within  his  own  dominions.  As  this  was 
an  indispensable  condition,  the  ambassadors  withdrew. 
The  forbearance  of  the  Govemor-G^eneral  still  afforded 
room  for  further  delay,  and  put  up  with  more  insolence 
from  Holkar,  who  sent  word  to  General  Wellesley  that 
he  would  allow  him  no  time  to  breathe,  but  would  come 
presently  and  overwhelm  lacs  of  human  beings  (hundreds 
of  thousands)  with  his  army,  which  could  sweep  and 
destroy  Hke  the  waves  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  it  was 
April:  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  new  campaign 
against  Holkar.  Lord  Lake  and  General  Wellesley  re- 
duced him;  the  first  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches  by 
which  he  brought  Holkar  into  direct  engagements  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  the  marauding  chief  to  pursue  a  desul- 
tory warfare  in  preference ;  and  the  other,  by  taking  his 
fortresses.  In  November,  two  great  victories  seemed  to 
have  crushed  the  foe.  General  Fraser  scattered  his 
forces,  and  took  all  his  guns  at  Deeg — ^himself^  however, 
falling  in  the  action,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
November ;  and  four  days  later.  Lord  Lake  surprised  and 
utterly  routed  the  whole  cavalry  of  Holkar  under  his 
own  command.  Holkar  barely  escaped,  stripped  of  every 
thing;  but  here  intervened  one  of  those  complications 
which  are  the  peculiarity  of  Lidian  warfare  and  policy. 
The  Bajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  one  of  the  subsidiary  chiefs  who 
had  been  the  most  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  British 
government,  now  avowed  an  alliance  with  Holkar,  and 
sustained  him  for  a  while.  The  fate  of  both  was  assured 
beforehand ;  but  the  confederacy  protracted  the  war.  It 
was  not  till  the  close  of  1806,  when  another  Governor- 
General  had  taken  the  place  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
had  died  in  office,  and  when  General  Wellesley  was  in 
England,  that  peace  with  Holkar,  then  a  reduced  fagitive, 
was  conduded. 
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Party  Bpirit  ran  lugh  about  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs 
daring  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present.  The  funded  debt  of  the 
Company  had  largely  increased,  before  Lord  Wellesley 
became  Govemor-Genieral,  as  well  as  since;  and  it  re- 
mamed  to  be  proved  by  time  whether  Lord  Wellesley 
had  increased  their  revenue — whether  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  doubled  it — ^by  conquest  and  financial  arrange- 
ment. Very  strong  evidence  was  also  requisite  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  and  that  of  the  India  Directors,  that  so 
much  warfare  was  necessary ;  nothing  short  of  necessity 
making  it  justifiable.  The  majority  of  the  Directors 
were  cUcontented  with  Lord  Wellesley's  administration ; 
and  he  once  actually  resigned,  as  has  been  said ;  and  con- 
sented to  remain  in  office  only  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington.  This  was  in  1802.  He 
stipulated  to  remain  in  office  only  till  the  beginning  of 
1804;  but  when  that  time  arrived,  the  negotiations  for 
the  Mahratta  peace  were  proceeding;  and  it  was  no 
moment  for  a  change  of  government.  He  agreed  to  re- 
main another  year.  In  March,  1805,  the  frigate  Fiorenzo 
was  detained  in  the  Hooghly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
Lord  Wellesley  to  England ;  but  despatches  from  home, 
and  the  business  of  Sie  Bhurtpoor  Bajah,  with  whom 
peace  was  concluded  in  the  next  month,  still  detained 
1dm  for  a  short  time.  At  home,  there  was  a  great  im- 
patience to  see  him ;  and  his  successor  was  sent  out,  so  as 
to  arrive  in  July.  His  enemies  wanted  to  impeach  Lord 
WeUesley ;  and  his  friends  wanted  to  hear  him  explain 
himself  in  parliament:  to  hear  his  own  views  publicly 
given  of  the  results  which  he  expected  from  the  recent 
wars,  and  to  know  whether  the  finances  of  the  Company 
were  really  in  the  state  of  embarrassment  which  had  been 
represented. 

His  successor  was  Lord  Comwallis — now  infirm,  and 
nearly  worn  out;  but  as  unable  as  he  had  ever  shown 
himself  to  prefer  his  private  ease  and  convenience  to  the 
public  welfare.  He  had  fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;; 
ne  had  gained  victories  in  America,  and  sustained  the 
grief  of  surrendering,  with  his  force,  to  the  Americans 
and  French,  after  holding  out  as  long  as  he  oould.    H& 
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had  never  approved  the  American  -war,  and  had  avowed 
his  disapprobation  at  the  peril  of  liis  interests;  bnt  he 
did  not  suffer  the  less  keenly  when  his  surrender  at 
York  Town  proved  the  death-blow  of  the  English  power 
in  America,  and  caused  a  change  of  Ministry  and  of  mea- 
snres  at  home.  His  virtue,  l^wever — ^his  disinterested- 
ness and  prudence — appear  to  have  been  so  unquestion- 
able, that  he  did  not  suffer  politically,  or  in  personal 
character,  for  this  misfortune;  and  soon  after,  he  was 
Qovemor-General  and  Gommandev-in-Chief  of  Bengal. 
The  war  with  Tippoo  distinguished  his  administration  ^ 
and  we  see  him  the  host  of  Tippoo's  two  sons»  the 
hostages  put  into  the  hcuids  of  this  kind-hearted  and 
generous  nobleman.  When  the  Irish  rebellion  of  179S 
broke  out,  we  find  him  appealed  to  to  go  and  see  what 
could  be  done;  and  the  testimony  is  universal  as  to  his 
benevolent  endeavours  to  put  down  violence,  soften 
rancour,  and  rectify  injustice  on  every  hand.  We  have 
seen  him  in  1801  at  Amiens,  negotiating  the  peace  as  the 
British  Plenipotentiary ;  and  now,  in  1 805,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  we  follow  him  to  India,  where 
he  agreed  to  go  once  more,  on  the  assurance  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  satisfy  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  Thi» 
was  an  extraordinary  life  of  service  and  dignity  to  have 
been  lived  by  a  man  whose  qualifications  were  lus  virtues 
rather  than  his  talents.  Disinterested,  moderate,  prudent^ 
brave,  and  benign,  he  commanded  confidence  on  every 
hand ;  but  he  had  done  nothing  which  proved  him  to  be 
qualified  to  be  a  rival  to  the  WeUesleys,  or  even,  perhaps, 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  policy  and  action.  When 
he  arrived,  he  rfiowed  every  courtesy  to  the  man  he  came 
to  supersede — desiring  that  Lord  Wellesley  should  receive 
the  parting  address  of  regret  from  the  inhabitants  of. 
Calcutta  at  Government  House,  immediately  before  his 
own  levee :  but  he  found  much  to  disapprove  and  mourn 
over  in  the  condition  of  affairs ;  the  pay  of  the  troops  in 
arrear,  the  finances  deranged,  Holkar  yet  untamed,  and 
Scindia  becoming  troublesome  again.  Upon  the  repre-j 
sentations  which  he  made  in  due  course,  were  founded 
exaggerated  charges  against  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was 
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held  up  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  parliament,  as 
a  wanton  and  warlike  oppressor,  who  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  country  he  was  sent  to  govern,  for  the 
sake  of  deluging  the  neighbouring  states  in  blood.  Lord 
Wellesley  appealed  to  time :  and  time  so  far  justified  him 
as  that  the  East  India  Company  paid  him  honours  in 
his  old  age ;  voted  him  2O,O00Z.,  with  compliments  on 
his  generosity  in  having  given  up  to  the  army  that 
conquered  Mysore  five  times  that  amount,  which  he  might 
have  taken  as  his  share  of  the  spoils;  and  circulated 
largely  among  their  servants  in  India  the  Despatches 
which  he  published  in  1837j  as  the  best  repository  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  on  Indian  affairs.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  administration  was  either  infamous  or  glorious ; 
a  scheme  which  was  irredeemably  wrong  unless  it  was 
eminently  right.  The  matured  opinion  of  nearly  half  a 
century  seems  to  have  decided  m  its  favour :  and  his 
government  in  India  is  now  looked  back  upon  as  not  only 
— ^what  no  voice  can  deny — ^a  period  of  extraordinarv 
brillianey,  but  as  having  been  that  which  avowed,  though 
it  did  not  originate,  the  principle  that  must  be  the  basia 
of  our  action  and  abode  there:  that  principle  ^hioh  was 
instituted  before  he  was  bom,  but  which  he  was  the  first 
to  recognise  clearljf  and  completely,  and  to  embody  con- 
sistently in  his  policy  of  his  Subsidiary  System. 

He  returned  to  England,  as  has. been  seen,  just  in  time 
to  let  Pitt  hear  his  voice  once  more.  Pitt  saw  him,  and 
fainted  away  tinder  the  sound  of  hm  voice,  and  the  sight 
of  his  feoe,  though  all  agitating  subjects  were  avoided. 
The  old  friends  little  imagined,  at  the  moment,  that 
Lord  Comwallis  had  then  been  long  dead.  Pitt  did  not 
live  to  hear  the  news  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  died  on 
the  6th  of  October  (1805)  in  Benares,  on  his  way  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  To  the  British  nation  it 
appeared  that  the  governments  in  England  and  India 
lost  their  head  at  the  same  time,  and  were  left  helpless 
and  embarrassed.  Those  were  indeed  dark  days  abroad 
and  at  home. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

Meeting  of  Parliament — The  King's  Dislike  of  Mr.  Fox — ^Alarming 
State  of  Affairs— All  the  Talents— The  Oatholic  Question— Lord 
Grenville — Charles  James  Fox — Other  Ministers— Opposition  Ean- 
conr — First  Difficulties — ^Military  Administration — ^Financial — ^Nego- 
tiation for  Peace — Beprobation  of  the  Slave  Trade — ^Wilberforce— 
Colonial  Slaye  Trade  Prohibition — Acquittal  of  Lord  Mdville — ^Mr. 
Fox's  nUiess— Death  of  Lord  Thurlow— Death  of  Mr.  Fox— State  of 
the  War — Battle  of  Maida — ^The  Cape  regained — Buenos  Ayres — 
Humiliation  of  Prussia —Dissolution  of  Parties — ^Dissolution  of  Par- 
liament.—[1806-7.] 

The  Amendment  to  the  Address,  intended  to  have  been 
moved  on  the  21st  of  January,  1806,  but  merely  read  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  declared  in  the  most  distinct 
terms  that  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  alarming  beyond 
example.  It  intimated  that  the  disasters  abroad  and 
grounds  of  apprehension  at  home  were  the  fault  of  ad- 
ministration, and  pledged  parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
misconduct,  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  the  Amendment  not  being  moved.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  had  been  for  half  a  year  openly  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  commanded  forty  or 
fifty  votes,  had  let  it  be  understood  that  he  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment:  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday 
the  20th,  he  or  his  party  let  the  Whig  leaders  know  that 
he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  very  angry;  and  his  Whig  friends  understood  this 
as  a  probable  indication  that  the  King  would  form  the 
strong:est  Tory  ministry  that  he  could  get  together,  if 
Mr.  Htt  should  really  be  dying.  They  looked  to  see 
Lords  Hawkesbury,  Sidmouth,  and  Castlereagh,  in  power 
very  soon.  Such  a  prospect  made  their  amendment  of 
more  importance  than  ever :  but  there  would  now  be 
some  risk  in  pushing  the  matter  to  a  division.  It  would 
have  been,  ventured  upon,  however,  but  that  it  became 
known  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  actually 
dying.    When  the  Whig  leaders  met  at  Mr.  Fox's  in  the 
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afternoon,  he  told  them  that  if  others  could  enter  into  a 
^  discnsBlon  of  Mr.  Pitt's  poHcy  at  such  a  moment,  he  could 
not.  **Mentem  mortaua  tangunt/'  he  said,  in  strong 
emotion.  Tet  it  was  a  crisis  when  a  suppression  of 
opinion  would  have  been  a  crime.  Therefore  was  the 
Amendment  simply  read — ^by  Lord  Cowper  in  the  one 
house,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  other. 

There  was  something  exasperating  to  those  who  under 
stood  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
calamities,  actual  and  apprehended,  of  the  state  were 
owing  to  the  King's  horror  of  Mr.  Fox — of  whom  he 
really  knew  little  or  nothing.  He  imagined  him  to  be  a 
fierce  levelling  republican,  who,  after  quarrelling  with 
the  loyal  Burke,  and  having  held  conversations  with 
Napoleon  at  Paris,  was  now  only  waiting  to  overthrow 
the  British  Constitution,  and  trample  the  monarch  in  the 
dust.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Pitt  esteemed  Fox,  and  would 
gladly  have  joined  him  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
He  suspected  that  Pitt  would  never  relinquish  the  object 
of  bringing  the  King  and  Mr.  Fox  face  to  face,  because 
Pitt  could  not  rule  the  country  without  the  Grenvilles ; 
and  Lord  Grenville  would  not  come  in  without  Mr.  Fox. 
It  was  a  point,  however,  on  which  the  King's  obstinate 
mind  had  been  fixed,  up  to  the  present  time:  and  the 
consequences  had  been  those  which  were  now  making  all 
hearts  quake  for  fear. — The  foreign  alliance  which  was 
just  broken  up  disastrously  would  never  have  been 
formed,  if  Lord  Grenville  had  been  in  the  ministry. 
Austria  had  never  been  ready  and  willing  for  war,  as  1^. 
Pitt's  sanguine  mind  had  concluded  that  she  was :  she 
had  made  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  French ;  and  now 
she  was  so  humbled,  that  if  she  wished  it  ever  so  much, 
she  could  resist  no  more.  Bussia  had  suffered  both  defeat 
from  Napoleon  and  desertion  by  Austria,  and  had  drawn 
her  armies  home.  Prussia  had  h^ld  aloof,  to  see  which 
way  the  luck  would  go.  Spain  and  Holland  were  mere 
vassals  of  France.  There  was  nothing  now  for  Napoleon 
to  fear  on  the  Continent ;  and  no  great  deal  for  him  to 
do.  He  was  at  liberty  to  "  crush  England,"  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying.  England  did  not  mean  to  be  crushed, 
of  course:  but  her  position  was  very  unfavourable  for 
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snch  a  struggle  as  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  Catholics 
were  so  deeply  discontented  at  the  issue  of  the  late  dis- 
cussion of  tiieir  claims,  that  no  sober  politician  would 
answer  for  the  loyalty  of  Ireland.  The  Treasury  was 
empty ;  and  the  nation  was  in  that  state  of  depression  of 
spirits  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  raise  money. 
What  the  administration  of  naval  affairs  had  been,  Lord 
Melville's  case  had  shown :  and  there  was  no  confidence 
that  military  affairs  were  going  on  much  better  under 
the  King's  pet  son,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  political 
rivalship  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
at  its  height.  The  Princo  gloried  indecently  in  his 
father's  difficulties;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  hope 
that  the  Kin^  would  take  for  his  ministers  the  men  who 
were  the  Prince's  advisers  and  daily  companions — ^the 
friends  of  the  Catholic  Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  and  the  pledged 
advocates  of  the  Catholic  body.  The  poor  old  man  was 
now  nearly  blind — ^too  nearly  blind  to  open  the  session 
in  person.  He  was  feeble  and  infirm ;  and  the  Catholic ' 
question  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  reasoning  with  him, 
but  one  of  nerves.  The  Amendment  to  l^e  Address 
might  well  say,  "  This  House  is  perfectly  sensible  that 
the  alarming  and  unexampled  state  of  public  affairs 
renders  the  most  vigorous  exertions  necessary  for  i^ 
preservation  of  the  empire.** 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  the  Duke  of  York,, 
usually  bland  and  cheerful,  lost  his  temper,  and  was 
peevish  and  angry.  This  was  because  Mr.  Pitt's  staunch 
friend  who  had  caballed  for  him  more  than  any  otiier  man 
but  Canning,  Lord  Malmesbury,  thought  and  said  that 
there  must  be  a  ehange  of  ministry.  The  Duke  would 
not  hear  of  it :  so  Lord  Malmesbury  sent  him  his  reasons 
in  writing — reasons  for  being  sure  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  alive  and  well,  the  ministry  could  not  have  stood — 
feeble  in  itself,  and  oppressed  with  failure  in  every 
direction  but  on  the^  sea :  reasons  which,  therefore,  left 
no  doubt  that  now,  with  Mr.  Pitt  lying  dead,  nothing" 
could  be  done  but  to  form  a  new  cabinets  Still,  the 
image  of  his  brother  triumphing,  and  his  broiler's  ad- 
visers coming  in  from  their  condition  of  exclusion,  was 
too  much  for  the*  pet  son  of  the  King :  and  he  was  oool 
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towards  Lord  Malmesbury  till  lie  saw  that  every  body 
about  him,  even  the  King,  was  of  opinion  that  there  must 
be  a  hew  administration.  Then,  he  gave  way  with  a 
^ood  grace,  and  acknowledged  the  mistake  he  had  fallen 
mto. 

The  first  application  known  to  have  been  made  was  to 
Lord  Wellesley.  This  was  somewhat  daring ;  considering 
that  accusations  were  abroad  against  him,  and  that  an 
impeachment  was  threatened,  on  account  of  his  Lidian 
policy.  The  remnant  of  the  Pitt  Cabinet  invited  Lord 
Wellesley — of  course,  with  the  King's  approbation — to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  aflGairs.  He  immediately  re- 
fused, and  made  his  refusal  known  to  the  Prince,  who 
eulogized  the  act  to  Mr.  Fox  as  one  of  high  generosity, 
while  others  thought  it  might  be  either  that,  or  a 
measure  of  deep  prudence.  The  next  resorted  to  was 
Lord  Hawkesbury ;  of  whom  the  King  had  once  said,  that 
he  had  *'  no  head."  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  desperation  to  which  the  royal  policy  was  reduced. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  took  time  to  consult  with  his  friends ; 
from  whom  he  received  such  information  of  the  public 
determinyation  to  secure  an  union  of  parties  and  coalition 
of  leaders  as  should  make  a  strong  government,  that  he 
could  not  venture  on  office,  supported  only  by  royal 
favour  and  the  aid  of  Mr.  Pitt's  subalterns.  He  declined ; 
and  he  would  have  stood  higher  in  men's  opinions  than 
ever  before,  if  he  had  not  ^>oiled  the  act  by  appropriating 
to  himself  the  lucrative  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports — thus  making  a  profit  of  the  incident — and  by 
having  made  use  of  his  position  to  get  the  necessary 
forms  gone  through  with  an  expedition  far  from  decorous. 

Of  5l  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Whigs,  the  greatest  was  the  King's  notion 
of  the  extent  of  his  prerogative.  He  considered  it  his 
right — and  he  had  always  so  considered  it — to  appoint  to 
office  the  men  he  liked,  without  control  or  interference 
from  any  quarter  whatever.  If  told  that  the  public  wel- 
fare required  the  a{^ointment  of  a  Cabinet  composed  of 
such  and  such  materials,  he  resisted  the  suggestion,  saying 
that  to  accede  to  it  would  be  to  give  Opposition  an  in- 
direct control    over  appointments  which  it  was  his  sole 
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right  to  make.  He  owed  it  to  his  posterity,  he  was  "wont 
to  say,  to  keep  this  kingly  power  intact ;  and  sooner  than 
surrender  it,  he  would  give  up  his  crown.  When,  in 
March,  1778,  it  was  proposed  to  him  hy  his  Minister  to 
admit  the  Whigs,  he  declared,  three  times  in  four  days, 
that  he  would  abdicate,  saying,  that  if  the  people  would 
not  support  his  prerogative  of  choosing  his  ministers 
according  to  his  own  views,  they  should  have  another 
king.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  repeated  the  threat, 
when  the  division  against  Lord  North  exposed  him  again 
to  be  "trampled  upon  by  his  enemies,"  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say.  We  hear  of  no  such  threat  now ;  but 
he  yielded  only  when  he  found  that  there  were  reaUy  no 
men  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  of  whom  a  Cabinet  could, 
at  this  time,  be  made.  If  he  could  not  have  one  after 
his  own  liking,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  have  one  which 
should  unite  parties,  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  their 
best  men.  This  would  bring  in  some  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  with  whom  he  could  enjoy  oflScial  inercourse. 
Such  an  union  happened  to  be  exactly  what  the  country 
wished  for;  and  the  Administration  commonly  call^ 
"  All  the  Talents "  was  formed  with  little  diflSiculty  or 
delay. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Lord  Grenville  had  an  inter- 
view, by  appointment,  with  the  King.  He  was  requested 
to  form  a  government ;  and  they  agreed  that  it  must  be 
of  a  comprehensive  character.  Then  came  the  word  of 
proof.  Lord  Grenville  said  he  must  avow  that  the  man 
he  should  consult  would  be  Mr.  Fox.  "I  thought  so; 
and  I  meant  it  so,"  was  the  reply :  and  the  words  flew 
all  over  the  kingdom  as  fast  as  human  tongues  could  send 
them.  The  Prince's  behaviour  was  almost  enough  to 
make  the  King  take  back  the  words.  He  openly  gloried 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  father,  took  on  himself  the  air 
of  a  party  leader,  and  pressed  his  friends  for  office  and 
place  for  his  dependants.  One  consolation  for  the  King 
was  from  the  suggestion  that  the  Whigs  would  be  most 
effectually  foiled  by  giving  them  power.  The  popular 
expectation  from  them  was  greater  than  any  men  could 
fulfil;  and  they  were  hampered  by  declarations  easily 
made  in  opposition,  but  very  hardly  redeemed  as  pledges 
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by  men  encompassed  by  the  perplexities  of  office.  The 
Whig  portion  of  the  new  Cabinet  would,  certainly  and 
soon,  c&sappoint  the  people.  As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Fox 
would  disappoint  the  Catholics.  It  was  understood  every 
where,  and  Mr.  Fox  made  the  avowal  openly  in  conversa- 
tion, tiiat  he  did  not  intend  to  harass  the  King  about  the 
Catholic  question  at  all.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  use- 
less ;  and  he  advised  the  Catholic  leaders  to  wait  awhile 
— ^not  to  petition  against  the  Parliament  which  had  just 
rejected  their  claims — ^not  to  injure  their  cause  by  pushing 
it  forward  at  a  moment  of  grievous  public  alarm  and  per- 
plexity. If,  however,  they  differed  from  him  about  their 
course,  and  chose  to  renew  their  claim,  he  should  be 
always  found  on  their  side,  as  hitherto,  and  say  what  he 
thought  of  the  virtue  of  their  cause.  Many  of  the  Catho- 
lic leaders  acquiesced  in  this :  but  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Fox 
were  right  in  concluding  that  many  would  not.  To  this 
day,  his  reputation  is  injured,  in  some  quarters,  by  the 
imputation  that  he  neglected  the  Catholic  cause  when 
power  opened  to  him ;  while  others  think  him  fully 
justified  in  attempting  the  great  object  of  peace  with 
France — ^to  say  nothing  of  other  aims — though  compelled 
to  sever  these  aims  from  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
If,  as  such  differences  seem  to  show,  it  was  a  case  of  diffi- 
cult decision,  the  successive  Ministers  who  agreed  to 
spare  the  King's  feelings  and  the  King's  brain  on  this 
subject  are  entitled  to  a  candid  judgment:  and  most 
people,  probably,  now  think  that  Mr.  Fox,  seeing  that  he 
could  do  tiie  Caliiolics  no  good  beyond  the  expression  of 
his  opinion,  would  have  been  wrong  to  decline,  on  their 
account,  a  possible  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  with 
France,  and  promoting  prosperity  at  home.  Meantime, 
he  was  disappointing  the  Catholics,  as  he  and  his  com- 
rades were  pretty  sure  to  disappoint  some  other  classes 
of  expectants. 

The  King's  friends  saw  farther  consolation  for  him  in 
the  admission  into  the  Cabinet  of  his  favourite  old 
minister.  Lord  Sidmouth.  This  was  a  consolation,  how- 
ever, which  failed  in  practice.  The  King  seems  to  have 
grown  very  tired  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  some  time  before 
this  date.    The  obsequiousness  and  flattery,  and  pious 
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sentiment,  wliich  had  onoe  so  pleased  the  soyereign,  oonld 
not  always  compensate  for  the  complacent  selfishness 
and  garrulous  vanity  which  made  the  weak  man  forget 
good  manners,  when  his  head  was  full  of  himself.  Lbl 
the  preceding  summer,  when  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned, 
he  tried  to  return  the  key  of  the  Council-box  to  the  King, 
instead  of  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  because  he  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  When  the 
King  intinutted  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
quarrels,  and  would  hare  ended  the  audience.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth detained  him  for  an  hour,  compelling  him  to  listen 
to  his  story,  and  so  fatiguing  him  that  the  King  told  his 
family  he  had  been  plagued  to  death.  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  not  likely  to  regain  his  ground  by  becoming  the 
<3olleague  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  more  such 
sentimental  notes,  and  taKler  interviews,  and  royal 
presents,  as  had  made  him  happy  during  his  former  term 
of  office.  Though  called,  as  his  biographer  declares, 
*'  the  King's  friend  "  in  the  Cabinet,  not  one  letter  passed, 
and  very  few  interviews,  during  his  whole  term  of  office. 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  Whigs  need  not  have  feared  to 
^ve  their  new  colleague  any  place  whi<^  might  afibrd 
him  access  to  the  King's  ear :  for  the  royal  ear  was  not 
fjBkvourably  inclined.  In  August  following.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth himself  wrote :  *'  Previous  to  the  Council,  I  had 
a  long  audience,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  relieve 
m^  own  mind,  and,  I  am  willing  to  beHeve,  that  of  the 
King.  Misconceptions  have  been  done  away."  Bef<H« 
this  time,  the  King  had  grown  into  a  great  liking  for 
Mr.  Fox.  He  not  only  testified,  on  all  occasions)  to  the 
good  fetith  and  good  manners  which  he  found  in  Mr. 
Fox,  but  fairly  fell,  like  everybody  else,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  extraordinary  fascination.  If  this  had  but 
happened  a  few  years  sooner,  what  disaster  and  misery 
might  have  been  spared  I 

It  was  necessary  to  have  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  Cabinet, 
though  nobody  particularly  desired  it.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities  that  he  was  sought ;  but 
on  account  of  that  "very  numerous  appearance  of  his 
friends,"  of  which  he  wrote  with  complacency  (though 
in  a  mistake)  as  the  cause  of  the  relinquishment  of  l^e 
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Amendment.  He  commanded  votes  enough  in  Parlia- 
ment to  be  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  a  time  of  difficulty. 
Lord  GrenviUe's  government  would  unite  the  Old  and 
New  Opposition,  as  they  were  called ;  Mr.  Fox  being  the 
head  of  the  Old,  which  had  opposed  the  war,  and  advo- 
cated broad  popular  liberties,  and  appealed  to  broad 
popular  sympathies ;  and  Lord  Grenville  being  the  leader 
of  the  New,  which,  though  Whig  in  its  principles,  had 
supported  the  war  as  a  painful  necessity,  and  discounte- 
nanced any  present  extension  of  popular  liberties.  These 
two  parties  were  secured:  but  they  had  together  only 
about  150  in  the  Commons :  and  the  new  Administration 
must  have  more  than  this,  considering  the  terms  they 
were  on  with  the  Court.  Some  third  party  must  be  in- 
duced to  join :  and  the  choice  was  between  Lord  Sidmouth, 
with  his  compact  body  of  adherents,  and  the  scattered 
and  perplexed  Pittites.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  helped  the 
exposure  of  Lord  Melville:  he  was  acceptable  to  the 
Prince,  and,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  King  also :  he  was 
not  answerable  for  the  recent  continental  alliance:  he 
was  not  warlike  or  extravagant:  his  underlings  were 
cleverer  than  those  of  the  Pitt  party.  For  these  reasons 
and  some  others.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  considered  the  least 
xindesirable  of  the  leaders  of  whom  one  must  be  invited 
into  the  Coalition ;  and  thus,  though  without  talents,  he 
"became  one  of  the  Ministry  of  "All  the  Talents."  The 
Prince  sent  Mr.  Sheridan  to  him  on  the  23rd  of  January : 
and,  after  some  complacent  discussions  about  his  con- 
science and  private  feelings — such  as  he  was  for  ever 
making  public — he  accepted  office,  as  every  body  knew 
throughout  that  he  would.  Though  indispensable,  his 
junction  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  Grenville 
Administration.^  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  false  step 
-which  proved  most  injurious  to  the  new  Cabinet.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  was  supposed,  "  the 
King's  friend,"  could  not  have  sat  alone  in  the  Cabinet 
with  ten  men,  of  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  the  opponent. 
H  e  endeavoured,  he  was  wont  to  say,  to  be  as  moderate 
as  he  could  in  his  demands  for  his  friends :  but  he  must 
have  one  supporter  in  the  Cabinet.  He  proposed  Lord 
Buckinghamshire :  but  it  was  objected  that  some  men  of 
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greater  mark  among  the  Whigs  were  to  be  left  on  one 
side;  and  he  was  invited  to  choose  again.  He  named 
Lord  EUenborongh,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice;  and  un- 
happily the  request  was  agreed  to,  and  a  high  judicial 
functionary  was  inducted  into  a  political  seat.  The  new 
ministers  here  afforded  a  grand  theme  to  their  opponents : 
and  their  opponents  took  care  that  they  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  then  in  his  worst  mood 
of  vindictiveness,  persecuted  Mr.  Fox,  the  whole  session 
through,  too  much  as  he  himself  was,  at  a  future  day,  to 
be  persecuted,  under  circumstances  mournfully  similar. 
Few  will  now  doubt  that  he  had  the  right  of  the 
doctrine,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  superiority  of  temper.  It  is  ad- 
mitted now  that  to  keep  separate  the  judicial  and  political 
functions,  is  a  primary  principle  of  good  government — as 
it  once  was  the  most  decisive  feature  of  political  progress : 
and  Mr.  Fox's  argument,  that  a  cabinet  is  not  an  institu- 
tion, not  an  arrangement  in  any  way  known  to  the  law,  is 
not  found  to  stand  as  a  sufficient  defence  before  the  mischief 
and  peril  of  impairing  the  judicial  function :  but  every 
one's  sympathies  turn  from  the  petulant  young  debater 
to  the  composed  and  benign  Minister,  when  the  charm  of 
his  temper  appears  amidst  provocation.  When  Canning 
was  ironically  commenting  on  the  title  of  "All  the 
Talents,"  Mr.  Fox  repudiated  the  title,  and  observed  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Ministry  could  have  arrogated 
it  to  themselves  while  they  saw  Canning  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  new  Administration  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  their  enemies  by  working  well  to- 
gether. Mr.  Fox  had  committed  himself  against  the 
Wellesley  policy  in  India,  and  had  associated  himself  on 
that  question  with  Lord  Wellesley's  enemies.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  Mr.  Paull.  Lord  Grenville  took  the  opposite 
view,  and  was  a  great  champion  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
This  was  not  a  difference  which  need  prevent  their  acting 
together :  and  they  settled  it  by  agreemg  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Lord  Wellesley  was  in  no  manner  to  be  made  a 
government  question,  while  Mr.  Fox  reserved  full  liberty 
to  speak  and  act  as  he  should  think  proper,  if  the  affair 
should  be  brought  forward  by  others.     When  the  people 
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talked  of  the  new  Ministry,  and  the  return  of  the  Whige 
to  power,  they  were  thinking  of  Mr.  Fox.  Perhaps  he 
was,  in  all  eyes,  the  true  leader  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet 
Lord  Grenville  had  qualities  which  perfectly  fitted  him 
for  the  post  of  leader.  He  had  the  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  the  habits  of  business  in  which  his  coadjutors  were 
deficient :  for  he  had  not,  like  them,  been  long  in  Opposi- 
tion, and  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  political  business. 
He  was  a  kinsman  and  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had  been 
his  steady  supporter  till  his  return  to  power  in  1804. 
We  have  seen  something  of  Mr.  Pitt's  suf^ring  under  the 
retreat  of  "  that  proud  man,"  as  he  called  Lord  Gren- 
ville, to  a  new  position  among  the  Whigs.  The  benefit 
to  the  Whigs  of  this  accession  was  very  great.  Lord 
Orenville  had  that  thorough  respectability  of  life  in 
which  some  of  the  Whig  leaders  were  sadly  deficient. 
He  had  an  extent  of  Imowledge  which  justified  the 
extreme  strength  of  his  convictions ;  he  had  a  power  of 
will  which,  though  amounting  occasionally  to  obstinacy, 
was  of  eminent  service  in  the  position  which  he  held  in 
such  times.  His  well-grounded  self-confidence  set  free 
all  his  energies  for  action ;  and  his  industry  was  in  pro- 
portion to  his  confidence.  He  was  a  wise  friend  of  the 
Irish  nation,  and  a  really  heroic  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims ;  for  to  his  steadiness  on  this  question  he  sacrificed 
power  for  many  years  of  his  life.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unquestionable  a  churchman,  so  opposed,  as  he 
proved  when  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  to  all 
church  refoirm,  that  the  King's  mind  might  be  quite  easy 
about  the  preservation  of  Protestantism  while  Lord  Gren- 
ville was  Minister.  These  were  qualifications  which 
fitted  him  for  the  post  of  leader :  while  his  united  honesty 
and  prudence,  his  sense  and  learning,  his  experience  and 
political  philosophy,  offered  a  broad  basis  of  reliance  for 
his  colleagues  and  the  country. 

If  such  a  man  and  minister  as  this  was  almost  over- 
looked in  the  presence  of  Fox,  what  must  Fox  have  been  ? 
As  unlike  Loixl  Grenville  as  one  man  could  well  be  to 
another.  He  had  not  the  private  respectability  which  is 
so  dear  to  the  English  people.  Under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  he  became  a  gamester,  and 
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remained  bo  for  two-tliirdfl  of  his  life.  By  a  vigorous 
effort,  lie  wrenched  himself  from  the  fascinations  of  play, 
when  his  friends  arranged  his  affairs:  but  his  vices 
could  not  but  tell  npon  his  intellect  and  his  conscience, 
impairing  the  value  of  his  life  while  shortening  its  dura- 
tion. He  had  not  Lord  Grenville's  immutable  steadiness ; 
nor  his  personal  dignity;  nor  his  vigilant  prudence; 
nor  his  marvellous  industry ;  nor  his  political  and  social 
science.  While  Lord  Grenville  was  perhaps  the  most 
finished  political  economist  of  his  time,  Fox  owned  that 
he  could  not  read  Adam  Smith,  or  fix  his  mind  on  specula- 
tions of  that  order.  He  had  no  conception,  either,  of  the 
scope  and  importance  of  natural  science,  or  of  mental 
philosophy :  and  he  could  not,  like  Lord  Grenville  and 
most  men  of  enlarged  knowledge,  respect  the  science  and 
philosophy  which  he  did  not  possess.  These  deficiencies 
led  him  into  mischief,  in  public  and  in  private :  caused 
him  disgrace  and  misery  in  his  personal  position,  and 
made  him  unsteady  and  disappoinling  on  some  important 
points  when  he  was  in  possession  of  power.  What  was 
it,  then,  that  made  him  tower  above  his  party  and  his 
colleagues,  so  that  all  men's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and 
hearts  by  thousands  which  forgot  all  about  respectability 
and  prudence  and  consistency  ?  He  had  a  heart — such  a 
heart  I  And  he  had  an  imagination  worthy  to  act  with 
that  heart :  and  a  logical  faculty  such  as  is  found  only 
with  the  highest  order  of  heart  and  imagination.  Though 
he  had  not  Lord  Grenville's  knowledge,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  ignorant.  Though  he  could  not  attend  to 
political  economy,  he  was  engrossed  by  history;  so 
deeply  interested  in  it,  that  he  drew  from  it  more  philo- 
sophy than  he  was  himself  aware  of.  His  classical  ac- 
complishments were  of  a  high  order,  and  to  them  he 
owed  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  indescribable  oratory. 
Of  that  oratory  it  is  best  to  say  nothing — so  impossible 
is  it  to  convey  any  sense  of  its  power.  The  best  of  the 
whole  man  was  poured  out  into  it — ^his  passionate  love 
of  liberty — his  hatred  of  tyrants — his  scorn  of  hypocrites 
— ^his  homage  to  rectitude — ^his  compassion  to  the  suffering 
— ^his  recognitions  of  the  past — ^his  intuition  of  the  soul 
of  the  present — ^his  prevision  of  the  future — and  aU  the 
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nobleness,  generosity,  and  sweetness  of  tKe  noblest,  most 
generous  and  sweetest  temper  tbat  ever  graced  a  lofty 
genius— all  this,  poured  out  in  floods,  now  like  sunlight, 
and  now  like  volcanic  fire,  can  hardly  be  conveyed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  present  generation,  deeply  as  it  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  last.  He  had  powers  which  singularly 
compensated  for  his  deficiencies.  He  could  learn  in  a 
moment  almost  whatever  he  pleased;  and  when  in  the 
very  depths  of  some  unworthy  passion,  he  could  leap  out 
of  it  upon  higher  and  safer  ground.  As  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  versatility — ^he  one  night  gamed  so  desperately  at 
his  club  as  to  be  plunged  in  despair  at  his  losses.  His 
face  and  manner  so  alarmed  his  friends,  when  he  rushed 
from  the  house,  that  they  apprehended  suicide.  They 
followed  him  closely,  knocked  at  his  door  almost  as  soon 
as  it  had  admitted  him,  and  walked  straight  into  the 
library.  There  they  found  him  on  his  back  on  the 
hearth-rug,  reading  Herodotus,  and  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  happy. — As  for  his  quickness  in  gaining  know- 
ledge, Dr.  Abraham  Eees,  the  Dissenting  Minister,  used 
to  tell  an  anecdote  which  well  exhibits  it.  Dr.  Eees  and 
a  deputation  went  up  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  engage  his  interest 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Though 
staunch  in  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  points  of  this  particular 
case.  He  looked  his  visitors  "  through  and  through " 
while  they  spoke,  asked  four  or  five  admirable  questions, 
and  dismissed  them,  after  a  very  short  audience.  As 
they  went  up  St.  James's  Street,  he  passed  them,  booted 
for  his  ride :  and  he  entered  the  House,  riding-whip  in 
hand,  as  soon  as  he  returned.  Dr.  Bees  and  his  friends 
were  in  the  gallery;  and  to  their  great  delight,  they 
heard  from  Mr.  Fox  a  speech  on  their  question  so  masterly, 
so  deep,  comprehensive,  and  exact,  that  their  cause  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands.  The  grounds  of  the 
popular  expectation  from  Mr.  Fox  now  were  his  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  American  war,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career;  his  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  as 
long  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  protest  of  humanity  against 
tyranny;  his  reprobation  of  the  political  persecutions 
which  were  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government;  his 
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steady  advocacy  of  Peace  with  France,  even  after  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends  had  given  up  all  idea  of  it ;  his 
advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  of  religious  liberty 
every  where ;  and  his  intrepidity  and  power  as  the  leader 
of  Opposition  during  many  dark  and  stormy  years.  He 
had  undergone  a  rupture  in  his  friendship  with  his 
master  and  idol,  Burke,  rather  than  give  up  his  hopes 
from  the  French  Revolution;  and  he  had,  with  his 
friends,  seceded  from  the  House  on  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  Treasons  and  Seditions  Acts.  He  had 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  many  by  his  way  of  coming 
into  power,  with  Lord  North,  in  1770  :  but  of  late,  from 
1797  to  1802,  he  had  retired  from  the  political  world 
where  he  thought  he  could  do  no  good,  and  had  proved 
himself  happier  in  his  country  home,  farming  and  garden- 
ing in  the  mornings,  and  reading  Greek  plays  in  the 
evenings,  than  he  had  ever  been  while  great  among  the 
great  men  of  the  day.  In  1802,  he  had  been  in  Paris, 
and  had  conversed  with  Napoleon,  and  been  the  guest  of 
Lafayette,  and  others  who  understood  the  poUtics  of 
France;  and  this  seemed  to  improve  the  chances  of 
peace,  if  he  were  made  Minister.  It  was  to  promote  this 
object  and  another — ^the  abolition  of  the  Slave  trade — 
that  Mr.  Fox  made  the  choice  of  office  which  surprised 
some  of  his  friends.  He  chose  to  be  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  state  of  opinion  in  France  in  regard  to  our  leading 
statesmen  seems  to  have  been  curious,  in  those  days. 
The  Opposition  were  despised  by  orderly  Frenchmen, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  revered  as  the  upholder  of  Monarchy.  No 
Frenchman  could  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  managed  the  war 
very  well ;  but  they  fancied  he  had  saved  his  country 
from  revolution.  Yet  they  could  not  resist  Mr.  Fox's 
sympathy  with  them  as  a  people,  and  his  disposition  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  them  without  reprobating 
their  ideas  or  proceedings,  or  meddling  with  their  forms 
of  government.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Paris,  obliged  to  repel  precisely,  however  indignantly, 
the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Windham,  by  Napoleon 
himself,  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  of  the  Infernal 
Machine.  It  was  actually  believed  by  intelligent  French- 
men that  an  English  political  leader  could  plot  for  the 
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assassination  of  the  ruler  of  France.  It  is  interesting 
here  to  turn  back  to  what  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  in  a  private 
letter,  in  1778,  about  his  political  destinies.  He  was  then 
thirty-one:  now  fifty-seven.  "People  flatter  me  that  I 
continue  to  gain  rather  than  lose  estimation  as  an  orator  : 
and  I  am  so  convinced  this  is  all  I  shall  ever  gain  (un- 
less I  choose  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  of  men)  that  I 
never  think  of  any  other  object  of  ambition.  I  am 
certainly  ambitious  by  nature :  but  I  have,  or  think  I 
have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  still  as  mucl^ 
vanity  as  ever,  which  is  a  happier  passion  by  far,  because 
great  reputation,  I  think,  I  may  acquire  and  keep  :  great 
situations  I  never  can  acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep, 
without  making  sacrifices  that  I  will  never  make."  Every 
body  knew  how  simply  and  generously  he  had  desired 
not  to  stand  in  the  way,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  making 
overtures  to  the  GrenviUes :  and  now,  at  last,  he  was  in 
a  "  great  situation,"  such  as  he  had  thought  he  could 
never  acquire :  and  vast  and  bright  were  the  anticipa- 
tions from  such  an  event.  His  health,  it  is  true,  was  not 
good:  but  the  diligence  with  which  he  undertook  and 
prosecuted  the  business  of  his  ofl&ce  prevented  the  public 
from  suspecting  how  bad  it  was.  The  difficulties  of  the 
new  Administration  were  known  to  be  great,  from  the 
relations  of  parties,  the  disfavour  of  the  King,  and  the 
temper  and  quality  of  some  of  the  new  Ministers  them- 
selves :  but  we  know  from  the  upright  and  enlightened 
Homer,  what  was  anticipated  by  such  men  as  himself — 
men  gifted  with  every  thing  but  foresight  as  to  the 
changes  of  mortality.  "  We  have  every  reason  to  place 
our  trust  in  the  two  leaders  of  this  Ministry,  from  their 
behaviour  to  each  other  in  this  arrangement:  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  both  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  have  shown  great  moderation,  and  a 
perfect  confidence  in  each  other.  If  they  as  perfectly 
imderstand  each  other,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
public  measures  in  future,  we  shall  have  an  administra- 
tion of  far  greater  efficiency  and  success  than  the  appear- 
ances of  our  domestic  parties,  I  must  own,  would  at  first 
lead  us  to  expect." 

Mr.  Fox,  as  has  been  said,  took  the  Foreign  Office. 
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Lord  Spencer  was  Home,  and  Mr.  Windham,  War  Secre- 
tary. The  young  Lord  Henry  Petty  (still  living  as 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was  brought  forward  in  the 
then  most  difficult  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  iSidmouth  was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Howick  (after- 
wards the  revered  Earl  Grey  of  our  own  time)  took  the 
Admiralty ;  and  the  Earl  of  Moira  had  the  Ordnance. 
The  difficulty  was  about  the  Chancellorship.  It  was 
offered  to  Lord  Mansfield  first,  and  then  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  both  declined  it.  It  was  then  given  to 
Erskine,  who,  though  a  great  patriot,  and  the  greatest  of 
advocates,  was  not  qualified  for  the  woolsack.  No  one 
thought  he  was ;  and  the  discontent  was  great :  and  no 
one  was  more  dissatisfied  than  himself.  He  went  to 
Eomilly,  and  implored  guidance  as  to  what  he  should 
read,  and  how  he  should  prepare  himself.  "You  must 
make  me  a  Chancellor  now,"  he  said,  "  that  I  may  after- 
wards make  you  one."  Eomilly  himself  became  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Pigott  Attorney-General.  A  sweeping 
change  was  made  in  minor  offices ;  such  a  change  as  had 
not  been  known  for  many  a  day:  and  this  was  no 
wonder ;  for  there  was  to  be  a  sweeping  change  of  policy. 
One  of  the  Prince's  great  friends,  an  able  man  who  had 
done  good  service  to  good  principles  in  his  day,  had  by 
this  time,  it  appears,  incapacitated  himself  for  receiving 
his  due  reward  of  honour  and  power.  Sheridan's  politi- 
cal services  merited  high  office ;  but  his  personal  habits 
excluded  him  from  it.  In  his  daily  intoxication  he  was 
indiscreet ;  and  he  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  Cabinet. 
This  is  supposed,  without  doubt,  to  be  the  reason  why  he 
was  made  only  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  and  that,  not 
without  hesitation  and  reluctance.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Control  was  not  understood  or 
approved :  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  admission  of  Chief 
Justice  EUenborough  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  damaged 
the  Administration  with  both  friends  and  foes. 

Such  was  the  Ministry  which  was  now  to  encounter 
unfavourable  construction  from  the  King  and  Duke  of 
York,  vexatious  difficulties  from  the  vulgarity  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  virulent  persecution  from  the 
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Opposition  led  by  Canning,  tHen  as  petulant,  provoking, 
and  troublesome,  as  any  spoiled  child  ever  was,  and  the 
more  imposing  in  his  petulance  from  his  idolatrous  re- 
grets for  his  departed  chief. — Some  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends 
conceived,  like  Canning,  that  duty  to  him  required  of 
them  opposition  to  his  successors  of  a  most  rancorous 
kind.     Others,  like  Lord   Carington,  when   conversing 
with  Lord  Malmesbury,  held  that  time  and  fate  had  now 
dissolved  all  bonds  of  allegiance  and  of  party,  and  that 
every  man  should  act  as  seemed  to  him  best  for  the 
public  welfare :   and  others,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  himself, 
wondered  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  every 
true  Pittite  ought  to  do — ^that  is,  to  hold  to  all  other 
Pittites,  and  keep  aloof  from  political  men  while  the 
Whigs  were  in  power — just  as  if  Pitt  were  still  alive. 
None  of  these  could  foil  to  be  obstructive  to  the  new 
men ;  and  their  power  of  destruction  seems  to  have  been 
in  proportion  to  the  royal  countenance  of  it. — The  terrors 
of  the  rank  Tories  of  the  day — men  below  the  power  of 
appreciating  Pitt — told  for  something  on  weak  heads,  in 
palaces  and  out  of  parliament.    Dean  Milner  is  found 
writing  to  Wilberforce   that  Fox  and  Petty  were  in- 
capable of  steady  enmity  to  the  Slave  Trade ;  that  they 
could  not  do  any  thing  from  principle ;   that  there  would 
be  presently  a  filling  of  the  Church  with  Socinians,  if  not 
Deists;    and  that  the  State  would  be  inundated  with 
infidelity  and  low  profligate  morals.      That,  under  the 
administration  of  the  virtuous  man  and  strict  churchman, 
Lord  Grenville,  such  anticipations  should  have  been  made 
by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  shows  what  must  have  been  the 
rancour  of  the  time. 

On  the  very  approach  of  "  all  the  talents  "  to  the  King, 
a  difficulty  arose.  When,  on  the  1st  of  February,  Lord 
Grenville  read  a  paper,  containing  an  account  of  proposed 
arrangements,  the  King  was  alarmed  at  the  mention  of 
changes  in  the  army ;  and  yet  more,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  changes  were  thought  to  be  needed  in  that  part 
of  the  military  system  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  He  protested  that  this  was  an  affair  of 
the  Crown  alone ;  and  that  he  should  be  surrendering  his 
prerogative,  if  he  allowed  his  ministers  to  meddle  with 
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the  management  of  the  army  farther  than  the  mere 
levying,  clothing,  and  paying,  the  troops.  Since  the 
time  of  the  first  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  sovereign  had 
wholly  controlled  the  army,  through  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Lord  Grenville  considered  this  unconstitutional 
doctrine;  and  evenr  body  understood  that  he  was  dis- 
missed. But  the  King  sent  for  him  two  days  afterwards, 
and  read  a  paper  which  declared  his  acquiescence  in  Lord 
Grenville's  claim,  provided  only  no  changes  in  the 
management  of  the  army  were  made  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent.  This  being  readily  agreed  to  as 
never  having  been  questioned,  every  thing  was  con- 
sidered settled,  so  that  the  ministers  might  proceed  to 
business. 

The  most  pressing  affair  was  the  military  administra- 
tion, in  which  the  accomplished,  gallant,  paradoxical 
Windham  was  the  responsible  man.  He  was  as  perverse 
on  this  occasion  as  ever.  He  had  been  the  advocate  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  military  system  and  of  his  principle  that  the 
soldier  must  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  society — set 
apart  for  his  peculiar  business — trained,  rewarded,  and 
punished  under  a  wholly  pecxdiar  regime,  Mr.  Pitt's  notion 
of  an  efl&cient  soldiery  was,  that  it  should  be  a  perfectly 
organized  machine  of  offence,  each  individual  being  as  in- 
organic as  man  can  be  made.  Mr.  Pitt's  great  supporter 
in  this  view  now  brought  forward  a  plan  of  military 
defence,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  improve  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  soldier  by  enlisting  him 
for  seven  years,  with  an  addition  of  three,  in  case  of 
actual  war,  instead  of  for  life.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  not  hear  of  any  mitigation  of  the  barbarous 
punishments  to  which  soldiers  were  then  subject;  for 
he  insisted  on  severity  of  discipline  as  emphatically  as  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  time.  The  singular  spectacle  was  thus  wit- 
nessed of  Mr.  Windham  sitting  to  hear  his  plan  praised 
by  successive  speakers  on  opposite  grounds.  One  showed 
how  much  more  formidable  the  soldier  would  be  to  the 
enemy  by  retaining  his  citizen  character  and  interests, 
expecting  to  re-enter  society  as  a  civilian  after  a  definite 
term;  while  another  expressed  agreement  with  Mr. 
Windham  in  his  belief,  that  unless  a  system  of  exclusive 
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treatment  and  singular  discipline  was  preserved,  tKere 
would  be  no  resource  but  the  conscription  for  reinforcing 
the  army.  Mr.  Canning  made  bitter  sport  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's inconsistencies  in  this  business ;  but  did  not  pre- 
vent the  meaaure  from  passing.  He  and  his  friends  made 
merry  with  the  new  method  of  recruiting,  which  would, 
they  were  sure,  bring  forth  no  soldiers.  By  this  time, 
it  had  become  a  very  difficult  matter  to  procure  recruits. 
The  more  stringent  the  compulsion  applied  by  the  pre- 
ceding ministers,  and  the  more  broad  the  cajoling  of  the 
young  men  of  the  nation,  the  fewer  came  forth  for  the 
defence  of  the  country ;  so  that  now,  after  so  many  years 
of  war  and  exhaustion,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if 
any  new  scheme  had  failed.  But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's plan  became  understood  throughout  the  country, 
recruitmg  began  to  improve,  and  desertion  to  diminish. 
There  seemed  no  doubt  that  if  the  minister  had  been 
consistent — reducing  the  barbarity  of  punishments,  and 
encouraging  the  award  of  honours — his  plan  would  have 
worked  better  still.  But  he  could  not  be  consistent, 
though  he  could  be  obstinate  on  particular  points.  He 
threw  his  whole  force  into  the  advocacy  of  military 
punishments,  bull  and  bear-baiting,  the  slave  trade,  and 
other  inhumanities,  and  opposed  popular  education  as  a 
mighty  national  evil,  while  taking  credit,  from  himself 
as  well  as  from  others,  for  drawing  men  into  military 
duty  by  humane  inducements,  and  a  manifestation  of 
respect  for  their  citizen  character.  His  proposal  for 
limited  service  passed  the  Commons  on  the  tJth  of  June, 
or  rather,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  by  a  majority 
of  92 :  and  the  Lords  dismissed  it  from  their  House  on 
the  17th,  and  sent  word  to  the  Commons  that  they  had 
passed  the  bill. 

The  new  ministers  gained  little  credit  by  their  financial 
plans  and  management.  Their  excuse  for  not  fulfilling 
the  expectations  they  had  raised  while  in  Opposition  was, 
that  the  estimates  were  prepared  by  their  predecessors, 
and  the  financial  plans  of  the  year  laid,  so  that  they  could 
not  proceed  to  reduction  at  once.  They  proposed  several 
new  taxes,  which  (as  seems  to  be  a  fatality  with  the 
Whigs)  were  so   bad  as  to  be  successively  given  up.. 
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Lord  Henry  Petty  gave  tip  the  private  brewing  tax; 
and  the  manTifactnring  districts  compelled  him  to  take 
back  his  projects  of  taxing  unwrought  iron.  The  matter 
ended  in  his  adding  10  per  cent,  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  raising  the  property  and  income  tax  from  6i  to  10 
per  cent.  The  odium  which  these  measures  brought  on 
men  who  had  spoken  as  they  had  done  about  the  burden 
of  taxation,  may  be  imagined.  Gillray,  the  caricaturist, 
did  them  as  much  mischief  out  of  parliament  as  the 
Opposition  could  within  it:  and,  after  standing  at  the 
printshops  to  see  Fox  and  Petty  as  tax-gatherers  insult- 
ing John  Bull,  or  Fox  as  a  bear  and  Petty  a  dog,  taught 
to  dance  by  Lord  Grenville,  men  went  home,  sorrowful 
and  indignant,  to  wonder  at  themselves  for  putting  their 
trust  in  popular  leaders,  any  more  than  in  princes.  Here 
was  Charles  James  Fox,  of  all  men,  heavily  increasing 
the  income  tax,  and  exempting  the  King's  income  from 
the  tax  I  As  he  never  coiQd  read  Adam  Smith,  or  fix  his 
attention  on  political  economy,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  had  joined  in  proposing  untenable  imposts, 
exposing  his  incapacity  as  a  financier:  but  it  was  not 
like  him  to  exempt  the  King's  income  from  a  burden 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  every  other  man  in  the 
country  who  was  not  a  pauper.  The  new  ministry 
gained  no  credit  in  its  financial  department. 

Meantime,  the  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
nearest  to  Fox's  heart  when  he  accepted  ofl&ce  were 
occupying  his  mind,  and  taking  form  under  his  hands. 
Peace  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  were  those 
aims. — Early  in  February,  Mr.  Fox  received  a  request 
that  he  would  forward  a  passport  to  a  foreigner  arrived 
at  Gravesend  from  Paris,  who  had  important  tidings  to 
communicate.  Mr.  Fox  sent  for  him,  and  granted  him  a 
private  interview  in  his  own  house.  After  some  intro- 
ductory conversation,  the  man  opened  to  Mr.  Fox  a 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Napoleon,  who  was  to  be 
shot  from  a  house  at  Passy  as  he  went  by.  The  fellow 
appeared  to  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  telling  very 
acceptable  news,  while  the  minister  was  so  utterly  con- 
founded at  finding  himself  t4te-a'tSt4  with  an  assassin, 
that  he  lost  presence  of  mind.    He  rang  the  bell,  and 
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ordered  him  to  be  chased  from  the  house,  and  from  the 
kingdom,  as  soon  as  possible.  Presently,  however,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  prevent  the 
assassination.  He  sent  after  the  wretch,  and  had  him 
detained,  and  immediately  wrote  to  Talleyrand  a  detail 
of  the  affair,  with  as  much  as  he  understood  of  the  plot, 
promising  to  detain  the  man  as  long  as  the  law  would 
allow,  and  then  to  have  him  landed  as  far  as  possible 
from  Paris.  It  is  curious  that  this  incident  should  have 
be&llen  the  statesman  who  had  so  lately  been  obliged  to 
defend  Mr.  Windham  from  the  imputation  of  having  been 
concerned  in  a  similar  plot;  and  that  Napoleon  should 
have  lauded  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  giving  warning  of  the 
danger,  as  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  "principles  of 
honour  and  of  virtue."  No  more  seems  to  have  been  heard 
of  the  stranger:  but  it  appears  that  the  incident  prepared 
the  way  for  a  peace  negotiation.  On  the  same  day  that 
M.  Talleyrand  wrote  Napoleon's  message  of  acknowledg- 
ment, he  sent  to  Mr.  Fox  the  Emperor's  speech  to  the 
legislature,  pointing  out  to  his  particular  observation  the 
paragraph,  "  I  desire  peace  with  England.  On  my  part, 
I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a  moment.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  it  for  its  basis  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens."  Mr.  Fox  laid  this  before 
the  King,  and  then  wrote  a  simple  and  kindly  letter  to 
Talleyrand,  explaining  how  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  and 
its  stipulations  admitted  of  various  interpretations,  and 
declaring  a  readiness  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  see  where 
the  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  war  really  lay ;  the 
interest  of  the  allies  of  England,  and  the  security  of 
Europe  at  large,  being  considered  throughout.  The 
correspondence  proceeded,  without  much  ground  being 
gained,  till  June,  when  a  new  move  was  made  by  the 
French  minister.  Lord  Yarmouth  was  among  the  English 
detained  in  France  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
He  arrived  in  Paris  from  Verdun  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  was  immediately  sent  for  by  Talleyrand,  who 
wished  to  charge  him  with  the  secret  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  France  to  admit  Bussia  into  the  negotiation. 
Lord  Yarmouth  was  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  the 
matter,  as  he  did  not  desire  peace,  and  would  have  opposed 
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it,  if  lie  liad  been  in  his  place  at  home :  but  TaUeyrand 
compelled  him  to  hear,  and  charged  him  to  convey  some 
very  gracious  sayings — such  as  that  England  was  wel- 
come to  Sicily,  that  France  would  not  ask  her  to  give  up 
anything,  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  French  nation  had 
entirely  changed,  the  asperity  which  had  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  war  having  given  place  to  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace.  Napoleon  frequently  asked  whether 
Lord  Yarmouth  had  any  credentials,  saying  that  in 
diplomacy  the  agents  did  not  speak  the  same  political 
language  unless  they  spoke  under  an  equality  of  authoriza- 
tion. The  due  powers  were  sent  to  Lord  Yarmouth :  but 
meantime,  Talleyrand  had  gone  back  from  the  point 
about  Sicily,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  published  corre- 
spondence, shuffled  so  disgracefully,  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Fox  could  have  had  any  hope  of  a  good 
issue  with  such  an  opponent. — On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
news  arrived  in  London  that  a  treaty  between  Russia  and 
France,  which  had  been  slily  negotiated  all  this  while, 
had  been  signed.  This  was  mortifying  and  enfeebling 
to  England ;  and  bitterly  did  Mr.  Fox  feel  it  to  be  so : 
but  it  opened  the  way  for  sending  from  England  a  duly 
accredited  ambassador,  to  treat  openly  for  peace;  and 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  the  man.  "In  the  present  diB- 
position  of  the  French  government,"  wrote  Mr.  Fox  to 
Lord  Yarmouth  on  the  2nd  of  August,  "  there  is,  I  fear, 
little  probability  that  peace  can  be  concluded  on  such 
terms  as  are  alone  admissible.  The  trial  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  with  frankness  and  good  faith ;  and  it  is 
with  this  view  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  should  proceed  to 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  present  un&vourable  aspect 
of  the  negotiation."  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Lauderdale 
united  their  efforts  to  keep  the  slippery  French  minister 
to  the  original  points  of  the  negotiation ;  but  it  was  in 
vain.  He  never  gave  them  any  hold.  When  they  re- 
solved, as  they  did  repeatedly,  to  leave  Paris,  he  became 
cordial  and  reasonable,  and  apparently  frank;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  an 
agreement,  he  was  off  again.  At  last,  in  October,  he  and 
his  master  suddenly  left  Paris  without  notice,  and  the 
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insulted  Englishmen  demanded  their  passports,  and  oame 
home.  After  the  entire  correspondence  had  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  no  one  could  pretend  that  our 
ambassadors  had  been  impatient,  or  could  deny  that  they 
had  manifested  a  most  patriotic  forbearance  under  treat- 
ment the  most  disiagenuous  and  provoking.  But  there 
are  some  who  believe,  even  to  this  day,  that  it  was  Mr. 
I  Fox's  iUness  and  death  which  intercepted  the  hopes  of 
I  peace ;  and  that  if  he  had  lived,  the  darling  aim  of  his 

Solitical  life  would  have  been  accomplished.  He  did  not 
ve  to  know  that  the  separate  treaty  with  Eussia,  im- 
properly obtained  for  the  intimidation  of  England,  had 
been  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia ; 
but  he  had  experienced  enough  of  the  dishonesty  of 
Napoleon  and  his  minister  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  plead  for  peace  with  France  than  to  obtain 
it.  In  the  spring,  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiation,  he 
had  lost  popularity  by  appearing  to  be  yiel£ng  to  Lord 
Grenville's  less  pac&o  policy;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  arrival  in 
Paris,  he  pursued  the  negotiation  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  from  any  hope  of  success. 

In  parliament,  the  Grenville  Ministry  was  doing  well 
throughout  the  Spring.  They  had  large  majorities,  when- 
ever they  chose  to  ask  for  them.  But  in  the  country 
they  did  not  stand  so  well  as  at  first.  They  were  not 
good  men-of-business,  and  they  were  at  once  oppressive 
and  feeble  as  financiers.  Their  enemies — ^with  the  I)uke  of 
York  at  their  head — seeing  this,  and  honestly  believing 
that  it  was  bad  for  the  coimtry  that  it  should  be  ruled 
by  a  Cabinet  so  variously  composed,  so  prone  to  favour 
the  French  and  the  Catholics,  and  so  unacceptable  to  the 
King,  plotted  to  make  "  a  push  at  it  before  the  recess." 
The  Duke  of  York  saw  Lord  Chatham  about  this,  and 
then  Lord  Malmesbtiry;  and  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  to 
Canning;  and  they  got  as  far  as  to  agree  that  if  they 
could  &id  a  Pittite  leader,  they  ought  to  stand  out 
against  parliamentary  majorities,  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  in 
1783,  tiU  they  could  bring  the  majority  over  to  their  side. 
This  implied  that  they  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
King;  and  when  Lord  Malmesbury  hint^  a  question  as 
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to  liow  this  caballing  would  be  regarded  at  Windsor,  the 
Duke  of  York  laughingly  said  that  he  would  take  the 
risk  of  that.  All  this  seemed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  "  very- 
cheering;"  but  the  plotters  were  at  a  loss  for  a  leader. 
All  agreed  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  ought  to  be  the 
man:  but  his  health,  -though  improved  by  a  severe 
surgical  experiment,  was  not  thought  equal  to  such  a 
charge.  Though  many  conversations  were  held  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  with  Mr.  Perceval  (the  two  next 
Prime  Ministers)  on  the  subject,  it  "came  to  nothing." 
The  Ministerial  majorities  in  parliament,  and  the  good 
repute  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  were,  probably, 
still  too  strong. — The  letter  from  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
Canning  bears  date  the  7th  of  June.  On  the  10th,  Mr. 
Fox  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Commons  which  was 
carried  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  that  the  House, 
reprobating  the  African  Slave  trade,  would,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  take  measures  for  abolishing  the 
trade.  Thus  was  he  working  towards  his  second  great 
object  in  accepting  a  "  great  situation,"  while  his  enemies 
were  caballing  to  remove  him :  and  high  were  the  hopes 
of  the  abolitionists  who  had  wrought  hard  for  this  end  for 
so  many  years,  amidst  alternations  and  depression  and 
encouragement,  when  a  deadly  apprehension  struck  upon 
their  hearts.  The  day  week  after  Mr.  Fox's  fine  speech, 
broad  resolution,  and  spirited  reply  to  objectors,  two  of 
the  faithful  abolitionists  met  and  mourned  together. 
**  William  Smith  with  us  after  the  House,"  says  Wilber- 
force's  Diary,  under  date  of  June  27th,  "and  talking 
of  poor  Fox  constrainedly ;  when  at  last,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  he  burst  out  with  a  real  divulging  of  his  danger 
— dropsy."  It  was  even  so  ;  though  his  strenuous  atten- 
tion to  business,  his  diligence  and  cheerfulness,  had 
disguised  from  others  the  decline  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  sensible  himself.  He  contemplated,  at  least, 
absence  from  parliament  for  the  session  when  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  go  down  to  the  House  once  more,  to 
say  something  on  the  Slave  trade.  This  motion  was  the 
last  he  ever  made. 

The  Abolitionists  had  been  sorely  disappointed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  regard  to  this  question;  and  they  now  believed 
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that,  through  Mr.  Pox,  they  had  gained  every  thing.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  now  to  conceive  of  the  nature 
and  yimlence  of  the  opposition  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  even  of  the  riave  trade,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  question.  The  great  West  India  interest  was  only 
one  obstacle  among  many.  Many  defended  slavery — in 
which  they  included  the  slave  trade— as  scriptural.  Some 
scholars  defended  it  as  dassical,  and  talked  of  Epictetns. 
Lord  Eldon  defended  it  as  constitutional.  General 
Gascoigne  asserted  it  to  be  not  only  necessary,  but  praise- 
worthy and  beautiful ;  an  institution  which,  if  it  had  not 
always  existed,  ought  always  to  have  existed.  Many 
more  were  averse  to  permitting  •*  property  "  in  any  form 
to  be  touched,  not  knowing  how  far  the  meddling  might 
go :  &nd  more  still  did  not  see  what  they  had  to  do  with 
it,  and  would  not  allow  cuiy  *'  real  business "  to  be  put 
aside  for  the  sake  of  what  was  out  of  sight,  and  no  affair 
of  theirs.  But  for  the  accident  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  being  personal  friends,  and  veiy  intimate,  it 
is  probable  that  even  the  devotedness  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  and  their  coadjutors,  would  have  failed  to 
obtain  results  so  early  as  tiiey  did — ^long  as  the  delay 
seemed  to  humane  men  who  knew  what  was  suffered  by 
negroes  from  day  to  day  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
devilish  traffic.  Wilberforce  stimulated  Mr.  Htt  to  a 
degree  of  activity  which  perplexed  foreign  potentates, 
who  had  no  Clarkson  or  Wilberforce  among  their  subjects. 
They  believed,  as  some  foreign  governments  believe  to 
this  hour,  that  there  was  some  deep  political  scheme, 
some  trap,  as  they  said,  concealed  under  the  pretence  of 
England's  humanity  towards  the  negroes :  and  yet,  while 
exciting  this  kind  of  speculation  abroad,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
disappointing  the  abolitionists  at  home.  Habits  of  delay 
grew  upon  him  as  his  health  and  spirits  ^etiled ;  and  he 
omitted  some  acts,  and  lingered  over  some  engagements, 
on  behalf  of  the  negroes,  so  as  to  justi^  doubts  about  his 
entire  sincerity  in  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  was  less  able  than  Wilberforce  to  understand  business 
on  a  large  scale,  or  comprehend  how  a  Prime  Minister 
must  arrange  his  objects,  and  regulate  his  transactions. 
Wilberforce's  own  house  was  a  d]^  of  disorder,  and  his 
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dayei  w^i'e  broken  tip  into  snatches  of  business,  piety,  and 
social  intercourse,  which  would  have  constituted  a  useless 
life  but  for  the  sublime  purpose  of  humanity  which 
bound  it  together.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  Wilber- 
force  stood  struck  with  admiration,  at  times,  of  his  friend 
Pitt's  sagacity,  practical  ability,  and  power  of  achieve- 
ment :  and  yet,  he  could  never  let  him  alone  about  the  one 
piece  of  business  in  which  they  were  concerned  together. 
It  was  probably  necessary  that  Pitt  should  be  reminded 
occasionally — kept  up  to  his  professions  and  promises : 
but  it  was  not  necessary  or  advantageous  that  he  should 
be  teazed,  as  Wilberforce  undoubtedly  teazed  him;  and 
the  cause  may  have  suffered  by  it.  Pitt  was  not  the  man 
to  bear  lecturing  and  teazing,  and  being  dictated  to :  or 
if,  from  his  own  sweet  temper  and  Wilberforce's  goodness, 
he  bore  it,  he  could  not  like  it,  or  be  the  better  disposed 
by  it.  Wilberforce  saw  little  or  nothing  beyond  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life :  and  in  the  most 
innocent  way,  he  would  endanger  the  government,  and 
harass  the  Minister,  and  push  aside  all  business  but  his 
own,  in  a  way  which  can  be  justified  only  in  regard  to 
questions  of  the  most  urgent  exigency ;  and  then,  if  con- 
trolled by  petition  or  remonstrance  which  his  affectionate 
heart  and  anxious  conscience  could  not  resist,  he  would 
mourn  over  the  lack  of  principle  and  zeal  in  the  Minister 
who  had  all  the  affairs  of  empire  on  his  hands.  It  is 
clear  that  Pitt  either  promised  too  much  or  did  too  little : 
but  it  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  under  a  gentle 
compulsion  from  without  which  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  zeal  within;  and  inconsistency  in  profes- 
sion and  action  was  the  natural,  however  mischievous, 
consequence. 

When  the  Qrenville  and  Fox  Ministry  came  in,  it  was 
one  of  the  questions  spread  out  before  their  eyes,  on 
which  they,  as  individuals,  though  not  as  a  cabinet, 
were  to  take  their  side  at  the  outset.  The  royal  family 
were  opposed  to  the  abolitionists ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Wind- 
ham ;  and  some  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in- 
different, or  doubtful,  or  adverse :  but  Lords  Gxenville, 
Spencer,  and  Henry  Petty,  were  broadly  favourable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    As  for  Mr.  Fox,  he  was 
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"quite  rampant  and  playful,"  says  Wilberforoe,  "as  he 
was  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  not  under  any  awe  of 
his  opponents."  He  was  under  no  awe  which  prevented 
his  speaking  out ;  and  in  private  he  obtained  the  Princess 
"  word  of  honour  not  to  stir  adversely."  There  was  little 
doubt  about  success  in  the  Commons;  and  little  hope 
from  the  Lords ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Premier,  he 
found  his  strength  there  so  great  that  he  transcended  in 
his  speech  the  bounds  of  his  measure,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  broader  proposition  afterwards.  Ine  measure  now 
Tindet  their  Lordships'  notice  was  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  slaves  from  the  British  colonies,  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1807 :  and  its  object  was  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  British  capital  and  shipping  in  the  foreign 
slave  trade.  This  Bill  passed  the  Lords  so  triumphantly 
that  the  Ministers  at  once  determined  to  proceed.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  session  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  Bill  to 
prohibit  the  slave  trade  altogether ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Fox's  condemnatory  resolution  was  passed,  almost  by 
acclamation ;  and  by  it  the  House  stood  pledged  to  pro- 
cure  the  abolition  of  the  traffic,  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
it  should  please  Heaven,  the  abolitionists  said,  that  Mr. 
Fox  should  live,  and  Lord  Grenville  rule  for  another 
year,  the  thing  would  be  done.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  live, 
nor  Lord  Grenville  rule,  another  year :  but  the  question 
was  too  far  advanced  ever  to  go  back,  or  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  pushing  of  the  trade  before  the 
next  1st  of  January  as  the  fixing  of  that  date  would 
naturally  occasion,  a  Bill  was  rapidly  passed,  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  te  prevent  the  employment  of  any 
fresh  ships  in  the  trade. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  could  not,  on  this  question,  act  with  the  leaders. 
He  did  not  talk  paradox  or  inhumanity,  like  Mr.  Wind- 
ham; but  he  could  no  more  obtain  a  hearing  from  the 
abolitionists  than  if  he  had.  Mr.  Fox  treated  him  with 
candour.  "  T  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "  You  think 
that  abolition  is  not  abolition ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  that."  Lord  Sidmouth's  view  was  that,  while 
much  might  be  done  for  humanity,  by  regulation,  on  the 
qoast  of  Africa,  in  the  middle  passage,  and  in  the  West 
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Indies,  it  wcus  rash  beyond  measure  to  prohibit  the  trade 
altogether;  as  the  smuggling  which  must  ensue  would 
occasion  more  misery  to  the  negroes  than  their  race  were 
at  present  undergoing.  Twenty  years  after.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  able  to  point  to  the  ftilfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction. By  that  time  it  was  becoming  known  that  the 
slave  trade  had  enormously  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  to  put  it  down ;  and  that  the  miseries  of  the 
negroes  had  been  fearfully  aggravated.  But,  at  the  date 
of  our  history,  no  man,  on  any  side  of  the  question,  seems 
to  have  seen  what  time  and  experience  are  now  clearly 
revealing — ^that  the  only  way  to  abolish  the  trade  in. 
slaves  is  to  abolish  slavery.  While  negro  slavery  exists, 
negroes  will  be  obtained;  and  with  the  more  desperation 
and  cruelty,  the  more  the  traflic  is  interfered  with  by 
law.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  light  broke  in  upon 
the  abolitionists  that  this  should  have  been  their  method 
and  aim,  they  were  humbled  at  this  new  instance  of 
human  blindness,  and  vexed  that  they  had  not  asked  for 
the  whole  at  once,  when  they  might  as  easily  have  ob- 
tained it  as  the  part  which  they  had  gained :  but  it  was 
yet  some  time  before  the  bitter  conviction  reached  their 
souls  that  their  efforts  of  so  many  years  had,  at  present, 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  misery  which  they  thought 
to  annihilate.  There  is  no  need  to  regard  their  efforts 
as  lost,  and  their  noble  energy  as  wasted.  Their  im- 
mediate object  failed ;  as  is  the  case,  oftener  than  not, 
with  express  aims,  while  various  unforeseen  collateral 
benefits  arise.  They  aggravated  the  slave  trade;  but 
they  led  oh  mankind  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself; 
and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  spectacle  of  a 
policy  of  morality  whicn  cannot  but  have  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  political  and  social  morals 
wherever  states  and  society  exist,  Mr.  Fox  said  a  few 
words,  on  occasion  of  the  last  motion  he  ever  made  in 
parliamant,  when  moving  his  resolution  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  show,  in  a  way  most  touching  to  survivors, 
what  was  his  view  of  the  moral  and  political  importance 
of  the  movement.  "So  fully  am  I  impressed,"  he  said, 
"  with  tiie  vast  importance  and  neoessitjr  of  attaining 
what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion  this  day,  that  if, 
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during  the  almost  forty  years  that  I  have  now  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  I  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that  only,  I  should  think  I 
had  done  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life  with 
comfort,  and  conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my 
duty." 

Lord  Melville's  business  was  concluded  this  summer — 
concluded  so  far  as  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
Peers  acquitted  him  under  the  ten  heads  of  the  impeach- 
ment^ The  trial  began  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  29th 
of  April,  and  the  votes  were  taken  on  the  12th  of  June, 
after  sixteen  days  of  trial.  Among  those  who  judged 
him,  in  and  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  there  were  many 
who  pitied  his  position — ^many  who  thought  him  an  ill- 
used  man — ^many  who  thought  him  punished  enough  by 
exposure  and  suspense — and  not  a  few  who,  out  of  con- 
fiideration  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  peers,  were 
glad  tibat  he  should  '^  get  off."  But  it  was  felt  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  felt  since,  impossible  that  many,  if 
any,  should  believe  him  actually  innocent  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  That  he  was  declared  innocent 
by  considerable  majorities  tended  to  bring  into  contempt 
and  disrepute  the  House  of  Lords  and  trial  by  inpeach- 
ment;  and  the  tampering  with  the  truth — the  decision 
against  evidence  for  unassigned  reasons — was  gravely  in- 
jurious to  the  morality  of  the  time,  and  to  the  reputation 
of  statesmanship  in  England.  It  was  this  which  caused 
the  grief  of  good  men  at  the  event  of  the  impeachment, 
and  not  any  mortiiication  at  the  escape  of  me  culprit. 
If  such  men  had  been  capable  of  vindictiveness,  they 
might  have  been  satisfied ;  for  Lord  Melville  was  abun- 
dantly punished.  He  was  not  a  man  of  very  sensitive 
honour ;  and  he  did  not  therefore  suffer  as  most  men  of 
rank  and  education  would  have  done  in  such  a  position. 
He  was,  as  hifi  friends  said,  "  tough,"  in  mind  as  in  body ; 
and  he  no  more  drooped,  or  secluded  himself,  or  seemed 
aware  of  disgrace,  than  he  grew  thin,  or  grey,  or  feeble  : 
but  still  he  suffered.  He  was  pushed  aside  from  the  life 
of  activity  and  official  excitement  which  he  dearly  loved ; 
he  W€MB  dethroned  from  his  supremacy  in  Scotland,  by  his 
loss  of  patronage  and  personal  honour :  he  had  become  a 
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subject  for  taunts  which  he  could  not  repel,  nor,  in  his 
innermost  heart,  slight;  and  for  ingratitude  from  some 
who  were  now  too  much  scandalized  to  remember  the 
benefits  they  had  received  from  him  when  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  great  man ;  and  he  lived  to  receive  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Perceval,  explaining  that  the  reason  why 
he  could  not  ask  Lord  Melville  to  join  his  Ministry,  where 
his  talents  would  have  been  most  acceptable,  was,  that 
such  an  accession  would  damage  its  character.  He  lived 
on  amidst  wounded  pride  and  reduction  of  the  conse- 
quence he  had  loved  so  well — lived  on,  in  apparent  cheer- 
fulness and  unquestionable  good-humour — even  shaking 
hands  heartily  with  Wilberforce,  when,  some  years  after, 
they  met,  face  to  face,  in  the  narrow  passage  which  leads 
from  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  Treasury :  but,  in  spite  of 
his  toughness,  he  must  have  suffered  deeply:  or,  if  he 
did  not,  his  immunity  was  not  that  which  would  have 
been  preferred  to  suffering  by  a  highly  honourable  man. 
That  he  had  been  the  means  of  lowering,  throughout  the 
world,  the  character  of  English  statesmanship,  would 
have  poisoned  the  peace  of  such  a  man.  The  one  good 
result  which  followed  from  the  whole  affair  was  the 
warning  to  ofl&cial  men — (not  to  be  honest,  for  it  ia 
hoped  that  such  warning  is  never  needed — ^but)  to  be 
minutely  accurate,  to  have  no  unauthorized  secrets  about 
the  affairs  of  their  ofl&ce — and  to  choose  ther  imderlings 
carefully,  and  superintend  them  diligently.  No  such 
"  inadvertency  "  as  Lord  Melville's  has  since  occurred. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Lord  Sidmouth  told  his  brother 
that  Mr.  Fox's  situation  was  quite  hopeless,  though  he 
might  live  some  time.  He  called  on  the  sick  man,  two 
days  after,  and  found  him  cheerful — ^reading  Virgil,  good- 
humoured  and  friendlv — his  voice  clear,  his  mind  bright, 
but  his  aspect  that  of  fatal  disease.  In  two  days  more. 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth  of  this 
illness  being  "  a  calamity  of  enormous  magnitude ;"  and  of 
the  strong  probability  that  the  Cabinet  must  break  up, 
through  disunion  among  its  members,  if  Fox  should  die. 
He  mentions  Lord  Howick  as  having  agreeably  surprised 
him  by  his  moderation  in  politics,  and  as  being,  from  his 
administration  of  naval  affairs,  of  inestimable  importance  to 
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the  government.  In  the  middle  of  Angnst,  some  cheering 
intelligence  came  from  abroad,  which  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  animated  its  weaker  members  to  the 
hope  that,  by  earnest  striving  and  mutual  forbearance, 
they  might  get  on,  when  the  life  and  soul  of  their  body 
should  have  been  taken  away.  On  the  12th  of  September 
died  Lord  Thurlow — the  surly  lawyer,  who  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  admire  any  one  but  Fox ;  and  of  whom 
Fox  said  that  he  wondered  whether  anybody  was  ever  so 
wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked.  The  two  men  were  leaving 
life  together — the  one,  honoured  by  nobody,  and  disliked 
universally;  the  other,  less  honoured  perhaps  than  be- 
loved ;  but  beloved  as  few  men  are,  even  of  those  who 
live  in  quieter  regions  than  those  of  political  strife.  Fox 
died  the  next  day,  September  13th.  Canning  was  among 
those  who  had  heard — what  every  one  was  inquiring  for 
— ^the  circumstances  of  his  last  days.  He  had  wished  to 
get  home  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  where  he  thought  he  could 
breathe  more  easily.  The  physicians  considered  the 
journey  impossible.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  recom- 
mended a  removal  to  his  villa  at  Chiswick,  as  a  first 
stage.  He  could  get  no  further,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
If  Canning  could  have  foreseen  how  another  statesman 
would,  in  an  after  time,  break  down  imder  an  opposition 
like  that  which  he  had  inflicted  on  Fox  this  summer,  and 
would  move  to  the  same  house  for  air  and  repose,  and  die 
in  the  same  chamber,  the  prevision  would  have  softened 
and  solemnized  his  soul  at  once,  and  brought  him  to  in- 
stant repentance  for  the  most  mischievous  and  petulant 
passage  of  his  life.  "  Little  did  I  think,"  said  the  King 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  "  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr. 
Fox's  death."  If  he  felt  so,  what  must  have  been  the 
grief  of  those  who  had  long  known  and  loved  him,  and 
who  had  expected  for  him  now  a  few  years  of  crowning 
glory — a  carrying  out  in  act  of  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  forty  years  of  political  service.  During  the  few  months 
of  recent  official  life,  he  had  rather  lost  than  gained,  they 
were  aware,  in  reputation  as  a  statesman:  but  they 
believed  this  to  be  owing  to  accidental  clouds  and  tem^ 
porary  difficulties;  they  believed  his  time  was  coming, 
and  gloried  already  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  achieve 
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whatever  lie  had  advocated,  and  juBtify  all  the  enthn- 
eiasm  he  had  ever  excited.  And  when  the  opportunity 
was  opening,  the  grave  yawned  in  the  way,  and  he  was 
gone.  Whether  it  would  have  been  so  if  he  had  lived, 
can  never  be  known,  and  jnay  well  be  doubted  :  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy,  even  now,  with  the  dis- 
appointed— seeing,  as  we  do,  what  was  before  them :  and, 
as  for  the  grief  of  the  personal  bereavement,  there  was  no 
one,  amidst  the  bitterest  of  his  adversaries,  who  could 
affect  to  make  light  of  it.  Though  he  died  too  soon  for 
those  who  had  known  him  best  and  longest,  "he  lived 
long  enough,"  as  even  Lord  Malmesbury  declared,  "to 
be  regretted  by  all." 

"No  country,"  wrote  the  same  old  friend  of  Pitt, 
"  within  the  short  space  of  six  (eight)  months  ever  lost 
two  such  aide  statesmen  as  Pitt  and  Fox,  or  ever  at  a 
more  important  moment ;  a  loss  less  felt  at  the  instant 
than  it  will  be  some  time  hence.  They  left  no  equal  in 
their  line;  and  after  such  superiority,  the  nation  will 
not  be  contented  with  moderate  abilities."  It  toaa  an 
important  moment. — The  nation  had  been  thinking  for 
some  time  now  that  our  way  of  being  at  war  was  a  rather 
curious  one.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  had  been  done 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  war-minister,  Mr. 
Windham,  held  a  very  stem  tone  about  the  discipline  of 
the  soldiery,  and  always  spoke  very  slightingly  of  volun- 
teers :  but  it  did  not  appear  that  our  forces  were  doing 
any  thing  effectual  In  the  preceding  winter,  just  when 
the  Grenville  Ministry  was  coming  in,  there  had  been 
some  disaster  in  the  south  of  Italy.  A  smaU  force  of 
English,  and  another  of  Eussians,  had  landed  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  compelling  the  King  of  Naples 
thus  to  answer  to  Napoleon  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality 
he  had  promised.  Napoleon  sent  a  large  force  down  from 
the  north  of  Italy,  where  it  was  no  longer  wanted ;  and 
in  a  trice  the  Eussians  were  sailing  away  from  the  one 
coast,  and  the  British  from  the  other;  and  Napoleon's 
brother  Joseph  was  living  at  the  palace,  as  King  of 
Naples.  The  poor  King  and  Queen,  whom  Napoleon 
hated  especially  on  account  of  their  friendship  for  Nelson, 
had  reactfied  Palermo;  and  there  they  lived,  guarded  by 
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the  small  BritisH  force,  which  had  escaped  from  the  main 
land,  and  two  or  tibree  ships  sent  by  Lord  Collingwood, 
on  their  petition.  The  new  King  went  into  Calabria,  to 
visit  his  territories  there ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  turned 
his  back  upon  Naples,  the  British  and  Sicilians  took 
Capri,  and  some  other  islands  opposite  the  coast,  and  the 
maritime  fortress  of  Gaeta.  The  Calabrians  did  not  like 
their  new  masters;  and  they  rose  in  insurrection  cm 
every  side.  The  warfare  was  horrible,  and  far  from  suc- 
cess^ on  the  side  of  the  French,  The  British  in  Sicily 
having  been,  to  a  smaU  extent,  reinforced  from  home,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  took  the 
opportunity  to  cross  over  into  Calabria,  and  help  to 
damage  the  French.  They  landed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
not  far  from  Nicastro;  the  whole  force,  including 
artillery,  not  exceeding  5,000  men,  and  one-third  of  that 
number  being  foreigners  in  English  pay.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  arrived  in  the  bay  immediately  after;  and  so 
disposed  his  ships  and  gun-boats  as  to  febcilitate  the 
escape  of  the  little  army,  in  case  of  need. 

Finding  that  the  French  General,  Begnier,  was  coming 
down  to  attack  him  in  the  space  (five  miles  in  width) 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Sir  John  Stuart 
marched  to  meet  him,  over  ground  out  up  by  water- 
courses, and  encumbered  by  thickets  of  myrtle.  It  was 
on  the  4th  of  July  that  the  British  found  the  French 
posted  most  advantageously  near  Maida,  from  which 
place  the  battle  took  its  name.  Begnier  imprudently 
left  his  position  on  a  rising  ground,  where  he  had  swamps 
and  thickets  on  either  hand,  and  a  broad  river  in  front ; 
and  came  down  to  meet  the  British  in  the  plain.  Probably 
the  o(Hnpact  little  force  looked  very  contemptible  in 
Begnier's  eyes,  as  it  advanced  across  the  plain ;  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  oome  down  with  his  6,300  men,  to  beat  the  Sir 
Jcihn  Stuart  who  had  beaten  him  in  Egypt.  Since  the 
Austerlitz  battle,  the  French  boast  had  been  that  no 
troops  in  Europe  could  stand  their  bayonet  charge.  The 
British  were  now  to  answer  this  boast.  They  threw 
down  the  blankets  they  had  carried  at  their  backs; 
levelled  their  bayonets,  and  rushed  on  with  a  hurrah,  to 
maet  French  vet^ians  and  their  bayonet  charge  for  the 
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first  time;  for  the  English  troops  were  somewhat  raw. 
The  French  gave  way  at  every  point,  and  were  presently 
completely  routed.  They  had  sustained,  as  their  own 
newspapers  said,  no  such  defeat  since  their  revolution. 
They  admitted  that  they  left  1,600  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  while  of  the  British  only  45  were  killed,  and 
82  wounded.  The  French  retreated,  amidst  a  hostile 
peasantry,  beyond  the  Appennines ;  and  Stuart  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  home  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Maida.  It  availed  only  to  retard  the  aggressions  of  the 
French,  whose  operations  were  certainly  thrown  back  by  • 
it  for  a  year.  Sir  John  Stuart's  force  was  too  small  to 
drive  out  the  French  from  Calabria ;  and  it  was  presently 
flo  reduced  by  the  fevers  of  the  region  that  its  remains 
had  to  be  carried  over  to  Sicily. — Before  July  was  out, 
Gaeta  surrendered  to  the  French;  and  the  battle  of 
Maida  remained  our  single  success  in  Italy.  The  quality 
of  our  soldiers  had  been  proved,  and  the  French  had 
been  impeded  and  mortified :  this  was  all ;  and  it  was 
not  enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  English  nation 
about  the  war.  Fox  smiled  upon  the  news  from  his 
dying  bed.  He  did  not  know  of  the  gloom  which  was 
presently  to  ensue. 

The  Cape  was  regained,  and  the  mortification  of  its 
relinquishment  by  the  Addington  Administration  was 
wiped  out.  Sir  David  Baird  took  it  from  the  Dutch  with 
ease.  One  more  adventure  of  our  arms  seemed  at  first 
to  be  successful,  but  ended  in  humiliation.  Admiral 
Sir  Home  Popham  took  it  into  his  head,  without  any 
authority  from  home,  to  attack  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America ;  and  he  induced  Sir  David  Baird  to  let 
him  have  a  portion  of  the  force  which  had  recovered  the 
Cape.  With  these,  he  took  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent 
home  1,000,000  dollars,  with  a  circular  manifesto  to  our 
merchants,  inviting  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
land  of  gold  he  had  opened  to  them.  The  Cabinet  had 
endeavoured  to  recall  Sir  Home  Popham  before  he  had 
committed  the  country  and  himself  to  this  strange 
scheme :  but,  as  their  orders  did  not  reach  him  in  time, 
and  as  all  seemed  to  turn  out  well,  they  acquiesced — ^well 
pleased  to  see  the  nation  in  good  spirits  once  more.     But 
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the  British  were  almost  immediately  driven  out  from 
their  new  conquest ;  and  by  the  time  that  Fox  was  laid 
in  the  grave,  our  force  on  the  South  American  coast, 
"with  all  the  strength  it  had  been  able  to  draw  from  the 
Cape  and  from  home,  was  able  only  to  secure  itself  at  a 
post  on  the  shore,  till  further  reinforcements  should 
arrive. 

It  was  not  only  that  England  had  gained  and  done  so 
little,  during  all  this  time:  a  worse  consideration  was, 
that  France  had  done  and  gained  so  much.  During  this 
gloomy  autumn,  it  appeared  as  if  Napoleon  was  really 
destined  to  be  master  of  Europe.  The  vacillating  conduct 
of  Prussia,  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  has 
been  seen.  After  that  battle,  Haugwitz,  who  had  hovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
by  one  clause  of  which  the  Hanoverian  dominions  of 
George  III.  were  to  be  given  to  Prussia.  There  was 
shame  enough  left  among  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Court  of  Berlin  to  make  them  suggest  that  Hanover 
should  not  be  taken  possession  of  till  the  end  of  the  war; 
and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  our  King.  In  England 
the  excitement  was  great,  some  joining  with  the  royal 
family  in  vowing  that  England  should  contend  for  the 
retention  of  Hanover  to  the  last  of  her  blood  and 
treasure,  and  others  thinking  that  as  Hanover  was 
already  in  Napoleon's  hands,  our  blood  and  treasure 
might  be  better  spent  in  other  objects.  The  question 
was  soon  settled  as  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  April  that  the  Prussian  monarch 
issued  his  patent  of  annexation  of  the  Hanoverian 
dominions  to  Prussia,  declaring  them  to  have  belonged  to 
Napoleon  by  "righfc  of  conquest"  and  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Prussia  "  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
three  of  her  provinces  to  France."  Prussia  brought  upon 
herself  by  this  act  not  only  the  wrath  of  England,  but 
the  hostility  of  Sweden :  and  at  the  same  time  she  found 
that  France  was  encroaching  on  her  at  various  points, 
instead  of  observing  the  boundary  of  the  Ehine,  and 
actually  treating  with  Mr.  Fox,  during  the  negotiations 
of  the  summer,  for  the  restitution  of  Hanover  to  George 
HI.    Presently  after  she  learned  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
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that  Napoleon  had  hinted  to  the  Bussian  Emperor  that 
any  part  of  Polish  Prussia  that  he  might  wish  for  should 
be  at  his  service.  Again,  a  formidable  French  force  was 
closing  round  the  Prussian  frontier :  the  dwellers  on  the 
frontier  made  grievous  complaints  of  the  burden  of  their 
compulsory  support  of  the  French  troops:  and»  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  those  outrages  towards  individual 
liberty  and  life  was  perpetrated  which  often  rouse  nations 
to  war  more  suddenly  and  fiercely  than  aggressions  of  a 
wider  scope.  A  bookseller  of  Nuremburg,  named  Paba» 
was  seized,  on  an  accusation  of  issuing  a  libel  against 
Napoleon,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on  German  politics, 
carried  to  Braunau  (which  ought  to  have  been  quitted 
by  the  French  before  this  time,  according  to  treaty,)  and 
tned  and  executed  by  a  court-martiaL  A  general  cry- 
arose  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions  for  a  change  of 
government;  for  that  the  alliance  with  Fraaoe  formed 
by  the  present  government  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  not 
to  be  endured.  While  the  change  was  preparing,  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
some  new  discovery  of  the  treachery  of  the  strong  ally, 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  weak  one ;  and  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  discouragement  of  Prussia  was  given  by  the 
discovery  of  the  real  objects  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Bhine,  made  public  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  con- 
federates were  srnaU  potentates  whose  dominions  lay 
along  the  river.  The  confederacy  had  been  first  thought 
of  T^en  Napoleon  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Prussia; 
but  it  now  appeared  that  it  had  become  his  object  to 
secure  a  footing  in  Germany  which  would  enable  him  to 
hold  his  ground  against  Austria  and  Bussia,  without 
relying  on  Prussia.  As  soon  as  this  Confederacy  had 
declared  its  secession,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon, 
from  the  German  empire,  and  Francis  had  exchanged  his 
title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  for  that  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Prussia  discovered  how  helplessly  she  stood  in 
the  midst  of  these  arrangements,  ignominiously  exposed 
to  the  mere  rapacity  of  France.  The  members  of  the 
Prussian  government  saw  at  length  that  nothing  but  war 
was  before  them ;  and  they  thought  that  they  might  as 
weU  carry  it  qhl  a«  a  new  set  of  men*    The  King  is  said 
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to  haTB  been  the  last  man  in  the  government  to  he  oon- 
vinoed  of  the  necessity  of  war  with  France :  bnt  he  saw 
it  at  last;  and  during  the  month  of  Angnst,  warlike 
preparations  were  observed  to  be  going  on. — A  scene  of 
singular  duplicity  followed.  On  tiie  7th  of  September, 
an  honest  man,  who  greatly  admired  Napoleon,  was  sent 
to  Paris,  to  treat  for  peace.  He,  Enobelsdorff,  was  in 
earnest :  but  his  King  sent  him  merely  to  gain  time  to 
levy  forces ;  and  Napoleon  knew  this.  When  Napoleon 
set  forth  on  his  campaign,  the  innocent  Prussian  proposed 
to  go  with  him — ^not  having  any  idea  why  the  Emperor 
was  going,  and  thinking  that  they  might  carry  on  their 
negotiation  by  the  way.  It  was  the  end  of  September 
before  Prussia  let  Bussia  know  what  was  about  to  happen  ; 
and  it  must  be  another  month  therefore  before  she  could 
have  aid*  In  the  meantime,  she  must  meet  France  single- 
handed.  She  wished,  however,  for  money  from  England ; 
and  she  humbled  herself  therefore  to  intimate  that  she 
was  willing  to  make  peace.  The  opportunity  for  re- 
covering Hanover  was  seized.  Lord  Morpeth  set  out  for 
the  Prussian  head-quarters  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
arrived  there,  at  Weimar,  on  the  12th.  The  Pruiraian 
Ministers  did  not  think  he  could  have  been  so  quick; 
and  they  would  rather  he  had  not  arrived  till  after  the 
battle  about  to  be  fought,  which  they  thought  could 
hardly  place  them  in  a  worse  position  as  to  credit,  while 
a  victory  might  enable  them  still  to  keep  Hanover. 
They  actually  did  not  see  Lord  Morpeth  till  after  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  fought  on  the  14th, 
was  known. — That  battle,  and  every  other,  was  gained 
by  the  French.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  presently  a 
fugitive  beyond  the  Oder,  and  Napoleon  was  sending  out 
his  orders  &om  the  palace  at  Berlin,  as  he  had  done,  less 
than  a  year  before,  from  that  of  Vienna.  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  Prussian  power  was  annhiliated;  and  the  forces  of 
Napoleon  had  ewept  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Gennany« 

While  Fox  was  breathing  his  last,  the  Tower  guns  were 
firing  for  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres.  From  that  time, 
bad  news  poui«d  in  so  fast  as  to  shed  embarrassment  and 
gloom  over  the  oonsultatums  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  how  to 
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reconstitate  itself.  "What  the  difficulties  were  in  the 
appointment  of  office  seems  never  to  have  been  clearly 
told;  but  no  one  can  wonder  that,  among  so  strange  a 
diversity  of  men,  the  greatest  of  them  being  gone,  there 
could  be  little  union.  We  find  so  much  praise  of  Lord 
Howick's  moderation,  and  good  temper  and  manners,  that 
we  must  suppose  that  the  more  liberal  party  in  the 
Cabinet  had  some  difficulty  in  standing  its  ground.  Lord 
Howick  succeeded  to  Fox's  most  arduous  office,  and 
yielded  his  own,  at  the  Admiralty,  to  Mr.  T.  Grenville. 
Lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  only  new 
member  brought  in.  He  took  Lord  Sidmouth's  office; 
and  Lord  Sidmouth  became  President  of  the  Council,  in 
the  place  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  went  out.  Lord 
Minto,  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  became  Governor-General 
of  Bengal. 

:  Three  weeks  from  Mr.  Fox's  death  were  occupied  in 
preparations  for  his  faneral,  which  was  as  imposing  as  it 
was  mournful.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  10th  of  October.  Hitherto,  the  nation  had  been 
divided  for  many  years,  not  so  much  into  Tories  and 
Whigs  as  into  Pittites  and  Foxites.  The  men  who  had 
at  first  stood  as  symbols  of  principles  had  become,  as 
symbols  are  apt  to  do,  idols.  The  idols  were  broken,  and 
men  must  find  out  afresh  what  their  principles  were, 
and  choose  fresh  exponents  of  them.  It  did  not  appear 
that  there  were  any  men  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
qualified  to  become  such  exponents,  at  present.  It  seemed 
that  new  parties  must  be  formed,  on  grounds  to  be  newly 
explored  and  ascertained.  The  broad  and  deep  middle 
class  of  Great  Britain  always  affords  a  basis  and  materials 
for  a  great  popular  party.  It  had  long  been  unduly  de- 
pressed, by  a  combination  of  imfavourable  influences; 
and  one  great  question  now  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
it  wBrS  sufficiently  aware  of  the  dignity  and  soundness  of 
its  permanent  interests  to  assert  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  self-will  of  royalty,  and  of  an  aristocracy  which  is 
always  most  powerful  in  a  period  of  war.  The  leading 
Ministers  considered  it  necessary,  though  earnestly  op- 
posed by  vhe  Tory  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  vehemently 
blamed  by  a  host  of  observers  without,  to  give  the  people 
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an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  minds  at  so  marked  a 
crisis ;  and  they  therefore  engaged  the  King  to  dissolve 
parliament  on  the  26th  of  October. — These  leaders  were 
well  aware  that  their  popularity  had  been  declining  ever 
since  they  entered  office ;  and  that,  if  seen  already  to  be 
weaJ:,  they  might  be  regarded  as  contemptible  now  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  gone.  They  might  risk  every  thing  by 
calling  a  new  parliament.  But  it  was  essential  to  their 
self-respect,  and  their  confidence  in  office,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  them  should  be  pronounced, 
and  that  the  policy  of  the  coming  period  should  be  in- 
dicated by  the  nation  before  it  was  prosecuted  by  them- 
selves. So,  though  the  King  frowned,  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  owned  himselt 
shocked,  and  a  host  of  Liberals  doubted  and  wondered. 
Lord  Grenville  decided  that  a  new  parliament  should 
meet  on  the  15th  of  December. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Strength  of  the  Cabinet— No  Christmas  recess— Lord  Howick — ^Mr. 
Canning— Mr.  Perceval — Sir  Samuel  Bomilly — Francis  Homer — 
Others — Force  of  the  Country— Financial  Scheme — Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Catholics— Irish  Act  of  1793— Proposed  re- 
laxations— Cabals— The  King's  retractation — The  Measure  dropped 
— ^The  Ministry  dismissed — Portland  Administration  —Offices  in  re- 
version— "No  Popery'*  cry — Dissolution  of  Parliament — **The  short 
Administration."— [1806-7.] 

The  elections  seemed  to  settle  the  point  of  the  further 
reprobation  of  tiie  Grenville  Ministry.  They  had  so 
large  a  majority  that  the  Opposition  were  quite  dis- 
heartened. We  find  Lord  Eldon  growing  very  angiy  at 
this  discouragement,  and  telling  his  Tory  friends  that  all 
good  people  hate  coalitions :  and  that,  if  the  Opposition 
would  even  now  take  for  their  ground  the  coalition  of 
the  Grenvilles  and  Foxites,  they  would  find  themselves 
supported  by  all  the  virtue  of  the  country.  iHe  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  whole  Tory  party,  from  the  King 
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himself  to  Mr.  Canning,  for  their  guilty  supineness.  He 
pitied  his  soyereign  for  the  ignorance  of  his  value,  shown 
in  not  making  him  Ghanoellor  again:  ascribed  this  de- 
sertion of  his  old  servants  by  the  King  to  his  age,  his 
blindness,  his  being  surrounded  by  evil  domestio  in- 
fluences, and  his  wish  to  avoid  those  who  had  seen  him 
in  his  fits  of  insanity.  "  The  King's  conduct,"  he  con- 
cludes, *'does  not  astonish  me,  though  I  think  it  has 
destroyed  him."  It  is  amusing,  after  this,  to  read  the 
protestations  made  b^  Lord  Eldon,  only  three  months 
later,  of  the  perfect  vigour  of  the  King's  understanding, 
and  the  noble  independence  of  his  action. — ^As  for  the 
Opposition,  Lord  Eldon  says  he  could  never  induce  them 
to  form  any  plan,  to  agree  upon  any  system ;  and  thus 
they  only  railed  at  the  Administration,  without  over- 
throwing it.  This  was  precisely  the  complaint  of  the 
best  men  of  the  liberal  party,  who  oared  more  about 
seeing  the  country  well  governed  than  about  maintaining 
any  particular  set  of  men  in  power.  "  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  serious  misfortune  to  the  country,"  wrote  Francis 
Homer,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  "  that  it 
is  for  the  present  deprived  of  that  very  important  part 
of  our  political  system — a  party  arrayed  against  the 
Ministers,  for  the  purposes  of  popular  vigilance  and  in- 
quisition, upon  fixed  and  assignable  principles."  Thus 
the  machinery  for  governing  during  this  important  period 
of  probation,  consisted  of  a  reluctant  sovereign,  sup- 
ported by  a  carping  family  and  Court ;  an  ill-compacted 
Cabinet,  sufficiently  supported  as  to  numbers  in  parlia- 
ment, but  abundantly  thwarted  and  censured  there,  with- 
out any  Opposition  which  could  bring  their  principles  of 
government  to  any  satisfactory  test. — As  for  the  most 
vexatious  member  of  Opposition,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Eldon 
was  more  angry  with  him  by  far  than  Lord  Grenville 
was ;  for  Canning  was  already  showing  a  power  of  pro- 
gression which  isolated  him  from  all  but  the  few  true 
Pittites  who  remained  connected  with  public  affairs. 
During  this  November,  Lord  Grenville  made  liberal  offers 
to  Mr.  Canning  of  office  for  himself  and  three  or  four 
supporters  :  Mr.  Canning  refused  them :  but  Lord  Eldon 
could  not  forgive  him  for  having  been  so  sought.     He 
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said  that  Lord  Grenville  wag  flattering  the  yanity  of 
the  yoTingster,  and  pretending  to  make  him  of  con- 
sequence ;  and  he  held  up  Canning  to  the  distrust  of  all 
good  Tories.  Lord  Wellesley  was  Sie  negotiator  between 
Lord  Grenville  and  Canning.  His  own  position  was  a 
strange  one.  An  impeachment  was  hanging  over  him, 
which  had  been  desired  and  supported  by  some  members 
of  Lord  Grenville's  Cabinet,  and  had  been  deferred  only 
because  the  requisite  information  could  not  be  obtained 
before  the  close  of  the  session :  and  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  oflfered  to 
him.  While  he  was  thus  standing  unconsciously  between 
threatened  ignominy  on  the  one  hand,  and  proffered 
honour  on  the  other,  he  was  labouring  to  recruit  a 
partially  hostile  Cabinet  from  the  noisiest  part  of  the 
Opposition. 

For  once,  parliament  was  not  allowed  the  usual  Christ- 
mas recess.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  the  state  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  were  pressing 
for  consideration  ;  and  the  new  parliament,  which  met  on 
the  16th  of  December,  continued  its  sittings  almost  from 
day  to  day.  Mr.  Abbott  was  again  chosen  Speaker ;  and 
the  Boyal  Speech  was  communicated  by  Commission — 
the  principal  topic  being  the  failure  of  the  negotiation 
with  France. — Lord  Howick*s  speech  on  the  Address  was 
considered  by  friends  and  foes  the  best  he  had  ever  made. 
It  is  interesting  now  to  look  back  upon  the  manifestations, 
during  that  year,  of  the  ability  of  various  kinds  in  various 
men,  which  was  afterwards  to  have  so  much  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Lord  Howick  was  not  very 
young  in  years ;  but  he  was  in  power ;  and  he  began  to 
manifest,  to  the  admiration  of  his  opponents,  the  lo^iness 
of  principle  and  sentiment  which  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
same  tone  in  power  as  in  Opposition. — Mr.  Canning's 
speech  in  reading  an  amendment  which  he  did  not  move 
was  pronounced  on  all  hands  very  able.  Some  objected  to 
its  tone  of  personal  assertion,  which  looked  like  a  desire  "  to 
fix  himself  in  the  throne  of  Opposition."  Those  who 
uttered  the  objection  were  probably  unaware  of  the  recent 
offers  made  to  him,  which  rendered  his  present  self- 
assertion  necessary. — ^Mr.  Perceval,  of  whom  little  had 
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been  heard  before,  except  in  his  character  of  a  violent 
partisan  Attorney-General,  in  Pitt's  last  administration, 
was  now  coming  ont  in  a  character  of  his  own — as  an 
enemy  to  all  relaxation  of  religions  tests.  From  this 
time  his  rigid,  narrow  mind,  honest  and  nnphilosophical ; 
his  temper,  amiable  towards  friends,  and  bitter  and 
arrogant  towards  opponent^;  his  manners,  simple  and 
aflfectionate  to  his  connexions,  and  ludicrously  presump- 
tuous and  offensive  to  all  persons  whom  he  considered 
heterodox — ^these  qualities  were  now  beginning  to  be 
conspicuous  in  the  man  whom  nature  never  intended  to 
be  conspicuous,  but  who,  by  pne  of  those  apparent  mis- 
takes of  fate  which  make  statesmen  of  very  small  person- 
ages, was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  a  series  of 
years. — In  this  same  year,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Melville's 
trial,  Bomilly  made  what  was  called  at  the  time  his  first 
public  appearance.  His  function  as  Solicitor-General 
drew  all  eyes  upcm  him ;  and  no  doubt  afterwards  existed 
anywhere  as  to  what  his  goodness  was,  and  what  his 
greatness  ought  to  be.  By  some  few  he  had  long  been 
affectionately  revered :  he  was  now  to  be  the  dread  of 
the  oppressor,  and  the  hope  of  the  pure  and  the  meroiftd 
in  heart. — Another  man  entered  parliament  this  session 
from  whom  great  things  were  expected,  and  who  lived 
just  long  enough  to  show  that  such  expectation  could 
hardly  have  been  exaggerated.  Francis  Homer  now 
took  his  seat  for  St.  Ives.  During  this  short  session,  he 
did  not  prove  his  quality  to  strangers,  speaking  only 
twice,  very  shortly,  aixd  modestly  watching,  instead  of 
aiding,  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  the  time. 
But  he  was  there,  with  his  high  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, ready  to  aid  every  good  cause  when  the  time 
should  come. — On  this  occasion  William  Lamb  was  one 
of  the  striking  novelties.  He  moved  the  Address  in  the 
Commons ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  whatever  his  abilities 
might  prove  to  be,  he  had  the  most  impressive  manner 
and  voice  of  any  man  yet  known  in  the  House.  Such 
was  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the  future  Melbourne 
— the  fourth  future  Prime  Minister  in  this  short  list  of 
rising  men. — Another  young  man  was  there  who  was  to 
make  a  brilliant  manifestation  of  his  powers  before  the 
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end  of  the  short  session,  and  to  raise  and  justify  new 
hopes  during  a  series  of  years,  and  show  what  he  could 
do  in  of&ce,  and  then  sink  into  insanity  and  death.  J. 
W.  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley,  sat  among  a  few 
Mends  who  promised  deep  for  him,  but  were  soon  almost 
ashamed  not  to  have  engaged  for  much  more. — The  young 
Lord  Palmerston  was  there.  "  He  is  but  a  lad,"  some  one 
had  just  written  of  him  to  Wilberforce :  but  his  opinions 
were  nevertheless  speculated  upon  with  interest.  He 
was  clever :  and  evidently  resolved  to  devote  his  abilities 
to  political  life.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  in 
those  days  serious  and  modest :  and  if  this  was  true,  he 
deserved  the  interest  he  excited.  He  had  failed  in  the 
contest  for  Cambridge  University,  against  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  on  the  coming  in  of  the  GrenvLlle  Ministry ;  and 
his  failure  was  supposed  to  be  mainly  owing  to  his  modest 
and  conscientious  diffidence  in  declaring  himself  on  the 
Slave  trade  question,  by  which  he  was  imagined  not  to 
be  an  abolitionist,  while  he  in  fsict  was  one.  Young  as 
he  was,  he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  office.  It  is  interesting 
to  look  back  on  this  his  first  crossing  of  the  threshold  of 
the  House,  where  his  voice  is  now,  in  his  old  age,  still 
heard — as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  was  not  long  subdued  by 
diffidence  and  modesty ;  and  his  ability  was  not. of  a  kind 
to  grow  old,  any  more  than  to  grow  great  and  noble.  Of 
all  kinds  of  ability,  ingenuity  is  perhaps  the  least  likely 
to  expand  into  genius,  or  to  exhaust  itself  with  years. 
While  one  after  another  of  the  rising  statesmen  of  his 
youth  has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  political  care-'*sunk 
into  madness,  suicide,  induced  disease,  and  premature 
death — Lord  Palmerston  remains  the  last,  apparently  as 
easy  as  he  once  was  diffident,  and  fetr  more  gay  and 
boyish,  it  would  seem»  than  when,  as  *'a  lad,"  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  great  Coijincil  of  the  nation  at  Chiistmas, 
1806. 

The  condition  and  conduct  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
state  of  the  finances,  were  the  most  prominent  subjects  of 
interest  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  character  of  the  best  military 
defence  were  as  broad  and  deep  as  ever.  Some  leaders 
still  believed  that  volunteeijjig  should  be  discouraged, 
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and  the  army  made  a  state  macliine — ^the  militaTy  defence 
of  the  State  being  wholly  separated  from  its  political  life : 
while  others  dreaded  the  extinction  of  |>olitical  life  in  tiie 
process,  and  the  crashing  of  popular  liberties  under  the 
state  machine  of  a  separate  military  organization.  These 
believed  that  if  national  institutions  were  rendered  valu- 
able, and  if  citizens  were  trained  to  value  them,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  or  difficulty  about  their  adequate  defence : 
while  nothing  could  be  so  fettal  to  the  hope  of  national 
welfare,  and  even  of  national  existence,  as  the  practice  of 
deputing  to  an  uninterested  hireling  force  the  preservation 
of  what  every  man  should  feel  personal  solicitude  in  pre- 
serving. It  was  the  implication  of  this  principle  in  ike 
opposite  methods  of  military  policy  that  gave  the  in- 
terest to  the  researches  and  debates  of  this  winter.  Very 
opposite  stories  were  told  at  the  time ;  but  there  was  soon 
no  doubt  whatever  that' the  new  policy  of  enlisting  for 
terms  of  years^and  of  improving  in  other  respects  the  con- 
dition and  prbspects  of  the  soldieiy ,  was  working  well.  A 
greater  niiinber  of  recruits,  of  a  higher  order,  and  at  a 
lower  botflity,  was  risdsed  than  under  the  old  method ;  and 
desertion  was  diminishing,  month  by  month. — ^Eesults 
now  began  to  appear  frbm  the  inquiry  into  military  ad- 
ministration orderidd  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time.  Abuses  which 
might  match  with  those  in  the  navy  were  brought  to 
light.  Some  friends  of  the  Grenville  ministry  would  have 
had  them  conciliate  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  by 
letting  this  subject  drop :  but  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
cabinet  would  not  consent  to  this,  though  they  did  not 
follow  up  the  inquiry  with  all  the  spirit  they  had  shown 
m  Opposition.  A  magnificent  army  contractor,  named 
Davison,  a  banker,  and  colonel  of  a  re^ment  of  volunteers, 
had  beeii  for' some  time  living  in  prodigious  style,  buying 
estates,  picture,'  and  wines,  and  giving  dinners  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  aiid  his  brothers  honoured  with  their 
presence;  and  the  poor  soldiers  had  been  all  the  while 
shivering  with  cold  in  their  sordid  barrack-rooms ;  their 
coals  having  ^ne  to  light  Davison's  fires,  and  their 
blankets  to  thicken  his  carpets.  He  was  found  to  have 
pocketed  SOL  in  every  lOOZ.  charged  for  coals,  on  the  mere 
stated  prices,  besides  having  bought  his  coals  in  summer 
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when  they  "were  cheap,  and  sold  them  in  winter  when 
they  were  dear.  He  was  made  to  disgorge  a  large 
portion  of  his  wealth,  and  to  refund  upwards  of  18,000^. 
on  his  commission  alone ;  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. The  abuse  charged  against  Lord  Melville  and  his 
underling — of  using  large  sums  (in  this  case  amounting 
to  millions)  of  the  public  money  for  interval  of  time 
without  interest,  was  proved  to  have  reached  on  enormous 
height  in  the  military  department ;  gross  frauds  of  various 
kinds  were  exposed :  and  the  exposure  did  some  good ;  but 
it  was  extremely  dif&cult  to  establish  a  better  system.  Men 
of  family  and  of  fashion,  who  did  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  to  maintain  their  station,  otherwise 
than  by  holding  offices  which  they  turned  over  to  depu- 
ties, were  placed  in  positions  of  trust  which  should  have 
been  filled  by  men  of  business :  and  the  mischiefs  of  such 
a  system  of  appointment  could  not  be  undone  or  guarded 
against  in  a  day. — ^As  for  the  actual  force  of  the  country, 
when  all  deductions  were  made  from  Mr.  Windham'3 
calculations  which  the  keen  sight  of  party  spirit  Q0]ald  ex- 
hibit grounds  for,  there  remained  a  vast  disposable  &rce. 
Fifty  thousand  men  could  at  any  time  be  famished  for 
any  great  continental  expedition.  Long  lines  of  martelh> 
towers  were  still  built  along  our  coasts,  though  many 
people  felt  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  secured  u^ 
from  all  danger  of  invasion,  and  though  a  patriot  po^t 
was  teaching  us  to  sing 

^  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks. 
No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wavGi 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

The  idea  of  fortifying  ourselves  at  home  seeios  still  to 
have  been  the  prominent  one:  and  the  new  ordnance 
grants  were  expended  on  such  projects :  but  our  means  of 
aggression,  or  rather  of  defence  on  foreign  soil,  were  on 
the  increase ;  and  the  peace-ministry  of  Lqt^  Qrenville 
made  a  very  creditable  appearance  in  parliament  at  th^ 
beginning  of  1807. 

It  was  understood  that  a  grand  new  financial  scheme 
was  to  be  brought  foward  early  in  the  session ;  and  an 
soon  as  the  debate  on  the  peace  negotiation  was  fini8he4« 
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Lord  Henry  Petty  explained  what  the  scheme  was.  It 
was  Lord  Grenville's  plan :  and  it  only  showed  that  he 
and  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew  no  more  of 
finance  than  most  other  men  in  parliament.  It  had  been 
thought  befoi^  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  that  taxation  had 
been  carried  as*  far  as  it  could  go  :  and  it  did  appear  as  if 
no  more  articles  remained  to  be  taxed,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  increase  the  existing  imposts. 
The  sumpaid  into  the  Exchequer  in  1801,  as  the  entire 
produce  of  the  taxes,  was  a  little  more  than  34,000,0O0Z. : 
while  in  1806,  it  had  been  nearly  66,000,000Z.  As  there 
must  be  some  limit  to  the  application  of  this  method,  the 
present  ministers  devised  a  new  Sinking  Fund,  which 
they  unaccountably  fancied  would  work  to  the  extinction, 
of  debt.  The  old  sinking  fund  was  nominally  in  opera- 
tion :  but,  since  1792,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  had 
been  borrowing  with  one  hand  while  paying  with  the 
other — creating  new  debt  in  order  to  extinguish  the  old. 
In  a  sort  of  imitation  of  this,  the  war  expenditure  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  taxes — ^that  is,  about  11,000,000Z.  per 
annum — ^was  to  be  met  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  with 
scarcely  any  aid  from  taxation.  The  fallacy  lay  in  that 
word  "  scarcely."  As  nothing  could  come  out  of  nothing, 
this  11,000,000Z.  must  come  out  of  something:  and  the 
ministerial  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  that  some- 
thing might,  hj  twisting  and  turning,  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  exceedingly  small.  The  jplan  was  to  raise  the 
money  by  loan ;  to  set  apart  from  it,  with  help  from  the 
war  taxes,  an  amount  equal  to  a  tenth  of  it,  of  which  half 
(or  5  per  cent.)  would  pay  interest  and  cost  of  manage- 
ment, while  the  other  6  per  cent,  would  form  a  sinking 
fund  which  would,  in  fourteen  years,  pay  off  the  principaL 
The  amount  drawn  from  the  war  taxes  was,  of  course, 
taken  from  the  revenue  of  the  year,  though  it  was  called 
a  mortgage  on  those  taxes :  and  the  call  for  it  had  to  be 
met  somehow.  It  was  to  be  met  by  a  supplementary 
loan ;  which  again  was  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  1  per  cent.  This  1  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  of 
the  supplementary  loan,  were  to  be  met  somehow :  and 
that  somehow  was  to  be  by  new  taxes.  The  plan  went 
-^th  its  authors ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  to 
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dwell  on  it  further :  but  there  were  more  able  financiers 
than  Lord  Grenville  and  his  young  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  explained  at  the  time  that  there  would  be 
waste,  instead  of  economy,  in  the  twistings  and  turnings 
of  the  plan ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years,  the 
nation  would  have  been  some  millions  the  worse  for  the 
money  not  having  been  raised  in  a  direct  manner  by 
taxation.  The  payment  of  interest,  and  of  postponed, 
which  is  always  compound,  interest;  and  the  having 
finally  to  pay  in  a  time  of  peace  when  the  funds  are 
high,  money  borrowed  when  the  funds  were  low,  would 
be  ultimately  so  much  additional  burdeti  to  the  nation. 
The  consequences  of  the  heavy  taxation  which  had  now 
gone  on  for  many  years  were  cruelly  felt,  and  were  visible, 
we  are  told,  to  the  traveller  passing  along  the  roads  and 
through  the  villages  of  our  island.  Wages  were  nominally 
high,  and  still  rising ;  but  prices,  though  fluctuating,  were 
on  the  whole  rising  in  a  greater  proportion  than  wages. 
Pauperism  was  on  the  increase;  and  the  burden  of  the 
poor  rates  grew  heavier  at  the  same  time  with  every  other 
kind  of  taxation.  It  was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the 
working-classes  were  less  well  clothed  and  more  anxious 
and  moody;  their  places  of  recreation  were  closed  or 
deserted ;  and  those  who  returned  to  any  familiar  place 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  years,  foimd  pale  and  grave  £Etces 
by  the  wayside,  and  missed  the  old  cheerfulness  and  mirth. 
There  was  little  yet  of  the  intolerable  misery  which  was 
to  come  in  a  few  years  more:  but  the  decline  in  the 
popular  condition  which  m  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
protracted  war  was  now  distinctly  recognised ;  and  sinking 
funds  were  tending  rather  to  sink  the  tax-payers  than  the 
debts  of  the  country.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  Gren- 
ville ministry  gained  and  deserved  no  credit  as  financiers. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  his  scheme,  and  presented  it  veiy  powerfully; 
but  it  would  not  bear  examination  beyond  the  walls  of 
parliament. 

We  have  seen  that  Parliament  stood  pledged  to  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  was  now 
done,  as  fear  as  Parliament  could  do  it.  On  the  2nd  of 
January,  Lord  Grenville  brought  in  the  promised  Bill 
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for  the  Al)olition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  King's  sons 
immediately  exerted  themselves  to  canvass  against  it. 
Lord  Eldon  pronounced  it  impracticable,  because  aboli- 
tion of  ti^e  African  trade  wonld  bring  after  it  a  demand 
for  abolition  in  the  West  Indies.  All  the  old  objections 
were  renewed ;  and  with  the  more  urgency  as  the  crisis 
drew  near.  The  pledged  zeal  of  the  F^rime  Minister 
might  be  thought  to  settle  the  matter.  But  his  Bill 
could  not  be  considered  safe  while  some  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  we  find  Lord  Sidmouth 
on  this  occasion  proposing,  not  to  cease  stealing  men 
and  women,  but  to  build  churches  for  the  stolen  people, 
and  teach  them  the  Christian  religion,  as  held  by 
their  ravishers ;  and  to  l^t  them  marry  in  the  land  of 
bondage,  after  having  snatched  them  from  their  natural 
homes,  in  their  own  country.  The  "young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,"  as  he  was  then  called  by  the  veterans  in 
the  cause,  saw  the  impious  folly  of  this  trifling ;  and  he 
told,  simply  and  briefly,  what  he  had  seen  of  the  trade 
and  its  consequences.  His  cousins,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Sussex,  came  forward  as  the  spokesmen  of  their 
family  on  the  question :  and  a  miserable  exhibition  it 
was.  Men's  hearts  might  well  fstil  them  when  they  saw 
such  an  opening  of  the  political  life  of  the  King's  sons  : 
when  they  saw  hpw  meagre  was  the  intellect,  and  how 
sordid  the  sentiment,  brought  to  bear  on  a  question 
which  could  not  but  ^cit  tiie  generosity  of  youth  and 
the  magnanimity  of  high  station,  if  such  generosity  and 
magnanimity  had  been  there.  But  whatever  irdoox 
there  was,  was  on  behalf  pf  t^e  traders  and  planters ;  and 
if  there  was  indignation,  it  was  at  the  idea  that  France 
might  profit  by  our  rectitude  and  humanity.  These 
manifestations,  and  the  sly  and  yet  boastful  activity  of 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland  in  helping  to  over- 
throw the  Administration,  are  the  first  scenes  in  the 
political  life  of  the  King's  younger  sons.  What  the  posi- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  eldest  were,  we  have  seen.  The 
best  men  perceived  the  least  to  hope  for  from  the  royal 
family. — The  sentiment  of  the  country  and  of  parliament 
-«  «ow,  however,  too  strong  for  even  royal  upholders  of 
\ffio  in  slaves,    la  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day 
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in  the  Lords,  Mr.  Wilberforoe  and  Lord  Grenville  counted 
above  seventy  peers  on  whose  votes  they  might  surely 
reckon.  The  Minister's  stately  mind  and  manners  re- 
lazed  into  a  mood  positively  genial ;  and  he,  for  once,  let 
men  see  that  he  could  feel  the  glow  of  hope  and  the  bliss 
of  aspiration,  like  other  men.  His  speeches  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  great  controversy  are  as  ardent  as  his 
friend  Fox  could  well  have  made.  He  was  not  too  san- 
guine. At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February, 
the  decisive  vote  was  taken,  when  the  Bill  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  100  to  36.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  held 
with  his  lost  friend.  Nelson,  that  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  a  "  damnable  and  cursed  doctrine,"  held  only 
by  hyprocrites,  entered  his  solemn  and  final  protest 
against  this  measure  of  national  ruin,  and  walked  out  of 
the  House.  Not  the  less  did  the  Bill  pass  its  third  reading 
without  opposition. 

Counsel  had  been  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Planters ;  and 
the  same  aid  was  granted  them  in  the  Commons.  Most 
people  considered  the  question  now  carried  :  but  Wilber- 
foroe found  still  "a  terrific  list  of  doubtfals,"  though 
many  "  West  Indians"  were  with  him.  When  the  debates 
came  on,  it  was  found  that  the  old  apathy  was  all  gone. 
The  young  noblemen  in  the  Commons,  and  others,  were  as 
eager  to  speak  on  the  side  of  "  justice  and  humanity  "  as 
any  representatives  of  the  planter  to  plead  against  the  in- 
sertion of  those  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.  Half- 
a-dozen  at  a  time  started  up,  to  show  that  the  slave  trade 
was  incompatible  with  justice  and  humanity.  The  de- 
cisive vote  was  taken  on  the  23rd  of  February,  when  the 
House  seems  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement.  When  the  Solicitor-General,  Eomilly,  con- 
cluded his  speech,  the  members  broke  through  all  rule,  and 
burst  into  loud  acclamation.  The  passage  which  roused 
the  enthusiasm  was  this :  '*  When  he  looked  to  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  French  monarchy,  surrounded  as  he 
was  with  all  the  pomp  of  power,  and  all  the  pride  of 
victory,  distributing  kingdoms  to  his  family,  and  princi- 
palities to  his  followers,  seeming,  when  he  sat  upon  his 
throne,  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  human  ambition, 
^md  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  happiness ;  and  when  he  fol* 
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lowed  tHat  man  into  his  closet  or  to*  his  l)ed,  and  con- 
sidered the  pangs  with  wliich  his  solitude  mnst  be  tortured, 
and  his  repose  banished,  by  the  recollection  of  the  blood 
he  had  spilled,  and  the  oppressions  he  had  committed ; 
and  when  he  compared  with  those  pangs  of  remorse,  the 
feelings  which  must  accompany  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  from  that  house  to  his  home,  after  the 
vote  of  that  night  should  have  confirmed  the  object  of  his 
humane  and  unceasing  labours;  when  he  ^ould  retire 
into  the  bosom  of  lus*  happy  and  delighted  family,  when 
he  should  lay  himself  down  on  his  bed,  reflecting  on  the 
innumerable  voices  that  would  be  raised  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  bless  him ;-  how  much  more  pure  and  per- 
manent felicity  must  he  enjoy,  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  preserved  so  many  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  the  man  with  whom  he  had  compared  him,  on  the 
throne  to  which  he  had  waded  through  slaughter  and 
oppression  I "  It  ir  easily  understood  how,  at  that  mo- 
ment of  our  history,  this  passage  must  have  met  the 
sentiment  of  the  hearers;  It  was  not  the  time  for  them  to 
see  that  the  measure  before  them  could  not  achieve  the 
intended  good:  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  even  the 
just  and  candid  Bomilly  should  suppose  Napoleon  capable 
of  any  views  beyond  those  of  the  grossest  personal  am- 
bition, or  that  he  could  mingle  any  higher  ideas  with 
those  of  a  crown  and  a  widfe  territoi^-  If  time  has  opened 
a  somewhat  broader  and  deeper  view  to  usj  we  can  yet 
sympathize  with  the  virtuous  triumphs  of  that  night, 
llie  vote  was  283  to  16;  Several  comrades  went  home 
with  Wilberforce  after  the  House  was  up.  "  Well, 
Henry,"  said  he  to  his  friend  Thornton,  "  wlutt  shall  we 
abolish  next  ?  "  "  The  lottery,  I  think,"  was  the  answer. 
William  Smith  said,  "Let  uff  make  out  the  names  of  these 
sixteen  miscreants.  "I  have  four  of  them."  "Never 
mind,"  said  Wilberforce,  who  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  at 
the  table,  writing  a  note,  and  looking  up  as  he  spoke. 
"  Never  mind  the  miserable  sixteen :  let  us  think  of  our 
glorious  283."  This  was  a  happy  hour :  and  so  was  that 
m  which  Lord  Grenville,  next  day,  wrote  to  Wilberforce, 
on  hearing  of  the  decisive  vote.  "  I  really  feel  quite 
werpowei^  with  the  thoughts  of  this  success,"  wrote 
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"that  proud  man"  from  whom  Pitt  oould  not  draw  such 
expressions  of  feeling.  Yet  all  was  not  safe,  even  now. 
It  was  judged  best  to  give  up  the  declaration  in  the  pre- 
amble that  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  justice  and 
humanity,  though  the  condemnation  in  terms  remained 
sufficiently  strong.  The  third  reading  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  March ;  and  on  the  18th,  the  Bill  was  carried  up 
to  the  Lords.  By  that  time,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Grenville  Ministry  was  out,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so ; 
and  there  seemed  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  measure 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  after  all,  between  two  Ministries 
— so  zealous  as  i£e  Princes  and  the  India  planters  took 
occasion  to  show  themselves.  But  Mr.  Perceval  was  on 
the  side  of  the  abolitionists ;  and  even  Lord  Eldon  thought 
the  matter  had  gone  too  feo*  to  be  decently  stopped,  ^d 
the  departing  Mbusters  were  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
this  Bill  becoming  law  during  their  term  of  office.  On 
the  2drd,  the  amendments  of  the  Commons  (chiefly  oon- 
sisting  of  a  declaration  of  penalties  on  the  infringement 
of  the  Act)  were  considered  in  the  Lords ;  and  Lord  West- 
moreland offered  his  final  protest,  in  vaim  "Our  ex- 
istence depended  on  the  sti^ngth  of  our  navy,''  he  said : 
"  and  the  strength  of  our  navy  wias  chiefly  derived  from 
the  slave  trade."  Nevertheless,  the- trade  was  finally  con- 
demned and  prohibited ;  Lord  Grenville  rose  once  more, 
and  "  congratulated  the  House  on  having  now  performed 
one  of  the  most  glorious  acts  that  had  ever  been  done  by 
any  assembly  of  any  nation  in  the  world."  It  was  the 
last  Act  of  the  Grenville  Administration  —  of  the  last 
Whig  Administration  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Koyal  assent  was  given  on  the  26th  of  March — ^the, 
day  on  which  the  Ministers  delivered  up  the  sealsi 

Among  the  many  difficulties  caused  to  Ministers  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  greatest  was  the  temper  and  con- 
dition of  Ireland^  While  Mr.  Fox  Uved,  iSie  Catholics 
knew  that  the  best  would>  be  done  for  them  that  circum- 
stances would  admit  of;  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  present  Viceroy,  employment  and  honour 
were  given  impartially  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  so 
far  as  the  law  allowed.  The  propitiatory  effect  of  such  a 
method  of  ruling  had  been  shown  in  the  success  of  the 
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Yioeroy  in  putting  down  (as  has  been  mentioned  before) 
the  insurrection  of  "the  Threshers"  by  the  ordinary 
powers  of  Uie  law — assisted  as  it  was  by  llie  efforts  of  the 
orderly  part  of  society.  If  Mr.  Fox  had  lived,  snch  an 
impartial  rule  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  might  have 
won  over  the  disaffected  in  time,  and  given  more  years  of 
preparation  for  the  experiment  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
But,  now  that  he  was  gone,  and  the  Catholics  were  again 
taking  their  own  cause  into  their  own  hands,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  extreme  peril  in  continuing  their 
disability  to  rise  in  the  army  and  in  the  state,  and  in 
refosing  to  alter  the  relations  of  the  Irish  church  to  the 
Irish  people.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who 
were  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  felt  and  said  it 
would  be  a  fa^l  omission,  if  another  session  of  parliament 
should  pass  without  justice  being  done  to  the  brave  Irish 
soldier  and  the  loyal  Irish  citizen. — ^Lord  Grenville  pro- 
posed as  a  beginning  an  improvement  so  small  that  it  was 
fjftirly  regard^  merely  as  a  correction  of  an  oversight ;  a 
correction  rendered  necessary  by  the  Union  of  the  two 
countries  in  a  period  of  war.  It  was  also  the  redemption 
of  an  express  pledge.  It  could  hardly  be  conceived  that 
anyone  could  object  to  it ;  and  at  first,  no  one  did  effectu- 
ally object  to  it — ^not  even  the  King,  with  his  morbid 
nerves,  and  his  hasty  and  obtuse  xmderstanding,  and  his 
obstinate  temper.  Though  he  had  called  the  broadest 
distinctions  "  Scotch  metaphysics,"  when  propounded  to 
him  by  Lord  Melville,  he  could  not,  and  did  not  object, 
except  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  to  the  improvement  which 
Lord  Grenville  proposed  to  him  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  1807. 

An  Act  had  been  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793,  and  the 
government  of  the  day  positively  promised  its  extension 
to  England,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to^ 
hold  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  with,  of  course,  all 
inferior  and  corresponding  dignities.  As  this  Act  had 
not  been  made  operative,  as  promised,  out  of  Ireland,  it 
was  found  that  Irish  regiments  could  not  be  brought  to 
England  without  subjecting  their  Catholic  of&cers  to 
peiutlties  for  not  having  taken  the  oaths  required  by  law. 
The  Irish  Act  expressly  restrict^  Boman  Catholics  from 
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holding  the  offices  of  Commander-in-cliief^  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  General  of  the  Staff.  The  qnarrel 
now  about  to  take  place  was  about  this  restriction. 

Lord  Grenville  represented  to  the  King,  that,  by  the 
Union,  Irish  soldiers  were  required  to  serve  in  England 
and  Scotland,  while  yet  they  were  subjected  to  penalties 
in  England  which  had  been  abrogated  in  Ireland.  He 
proposed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  to 
England  :  and  the  King  gave  his  assent.  As  soon  as  the 
leading  Tories  heard  tlus,  they  began  to  be  alarmed,  and 
prepared  to  stir  and  cabaL  They  were  indignant  that 
"  the  King's  friends"  in  the  Cabinet,  Lords  Sidmouth  and 
EUenborough,  offered  only  a  feeble  opposition  to  this. 
Lord  Malmesbury  ventured  to  intimate  that  the  measure 
seemed  merely  just;  but  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval 
declared  it  to  be  unnecessary,  as  nobody  would  put  the 
law  in  force  against  Irish  officers,  if  they  were  really 
wanted  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Such  was  their 
notion  of  justice,  and  prudence,  and  decency  of  political 
manners !  At  the  same  time,  these  loyal  men  concluded 
that  the  King's  health  must  be  in  a  bad  state — his  mind 
ax)athetic — ^his  faculties  weak.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
they  discovered  the  excellence  of  understanding,  when  he 
once  began  to  countenance  their  caballing. 

The  Ministers  proposed  to  add  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  by  which  lie  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  1793 
would  be  extended  to  England.  In  a  despatch  to  the 
Viceroy  this  intention  was  communicated :  and  he  was 
requested  to  prevent  the  Catholics  from  renewing  their 
petitions  to  parliament  just  at  present,  when  they  could 
do  no  good,  and  might  do  harm.  This  despatch  was  laid 
before  the  King  on  Sie  9th  of  February,  when  he  approved 
of  preventing  the  Catholics  from  petitioning,  but  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  in  their  favour.  The  Cabinet  pre- 
sented a  memorial  (it  being  the  King's  desire  that  the 
whole  business  should  be  conducted  in  writing)  in  which 
they  pointed  out  that  what  they  proposed  was  merely  the 
fallilment  of  an  engagement  entered  into  by  his  authority, 
and  sanctioned  by  his  government  in  the  Act  of  1 793.  They 
farther  indicated  the  peril  that  must  arise  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  Catholics  from  the  military  defence  of  the  country, 
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during  a  period  of  war.  The  King  sent,  the  next  day,  an 
answer  exactly  like  the  former  one :  the  Catholics  must  not 
petition,  and  they  e^onld  have  no  privileges.  His  Ministers 
ought  to  remember  what  happened  seven  years  ago,  and 
never  to  mention  the  subject  again. — ^The  Cabinet  held 
council  that  night,  and  forwarded  another  explanation. 
Before  the  King  answered  it,  he  saw  Lord  Sidmouth  on 
other  business,  and  questioned  him  about  his  opinion,  as* 
a  good  anti-catholio,  of  this  matter.  Lord  Sidmouth  de- 
clared afterwards  that  he  told  his  Majesty  that  one  thing 
or  another  must  be  done :  the  Lish  Act  nrast  be  repealed, 
or  its  provisions  must  be  extended  to  England.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  conversation  waa  that  the  King  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  necessary  clause  being  added  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  declaring  that  he  never  woiud  go  one 
step  farther,  and  that  he  hoped  the  subject  would  never 
again  be  mentioned  to  him.  The  despatdi  was  sent  to  the 
Viceroy. 

The  Viceroy  summoned  the  leading  Catholics  to  hear 
the  intentions  of  government.  One  of  the  Catholic 
gentlemen  asked  whether  the  restriction  in  the  Irish  Act 
was  to  be  carried  into  the  English  one.  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
Irish  Secretary,  said  that  it  was  not :  but,  thinking  after- 
wards that  he  might  have  answered  for  too  much,  he 
wrote  home  for  clear  information  on  this  point.  This  is 
the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  The  King  had  declared 
repeatedly,  and  so  had  >'the  King's  Mends"  in  the 
Cabinet,  that  they  would  never  consent  to  anjr  new  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics :  and  yet  Lord  Howick  avowed 
in  the  House,  *'I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  myself 
sufi&ciently  attended  to  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
Irish  Act."  It  was  found  that  the  King  and  some 
members  of  the  Cabinet  *'  had  not  been  fimy  aware  of 
the  extent "  of  the  new  provision.  The  whole  subject  was 
again  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  determined,  in 
opposition  to  Lord  ^dmouth,  who  was  outvoted,  to  write 
out  at  length  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  proposed 
clauses,  and  to  teU  him  moreover,  in  the  most  express 
manner,  that  the  measure  laid  open  to  Catholics  the  whole 
army  and  navy  service,  witiiout  any  restriction  whatever. 
This  introduction  of  the  naval  service  into  the  question. 
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and  the  removal  of  all  restriction  with  regard  to  service 
in  the  army,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  made  clear 
to  the  King  by  express  consultation :  but  this  was  not 
done.  The  correspondence  and  the  despatches  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  laid  before  him ;  he  returned  them  with- 
out remark ;  and  his  Ministers  sent  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. Whether  the  King's  bad  sight  was  answerable  for 
this,  or  whether  he  read  the  papers  indolently,  or  passed 
them  over  as  containing  nothing  new,  there  is  no  saying 
now.  All  we  know  is  that  his  Ministers  took  silence  for 
consent,  though  he  had  declared,  recently  and  plainly 
enough,  that  he  never  would  agree  to  any  new  con- 
cessions. It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March  that  the  papers 
were  thus  returned,  and  forwarded  to  Lreland. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  satisfied  that  the  King  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  urged  his  colleagues  to  come  tp 
some  explanation  with  him.  This  they  declined,  seeing 
no  necessity  for  it,  as  the  King  had  seen  all  their  papers, 
and  fearing  to  agitate  him  unnecessarily.  Lord  Sidmouth 
declared  that  he  would  not  introduce  the  subject  in  the 
royal  presence ;  but  that,  if  a  fair  opportunity  offered,  he 
should  still  tell  the  King  what  he  thought  of  the  danger 
of  opening  the  navy,  and  staff  offices  in  the  army,  to  tiie 
Catholics.  As  might  be  expected,  the  oppottunity  soon 
occurred.  On  the  4th  of  March,  sev^*al  of  the  Ministers 
saw  the  King.  He  asked  Lord  Howick  what  business 
was  coming  forward  in  the  House ;  and  Lord  Howick  then 
explained  to  him  that,  for  reasons  which  he  assigned,  it 
was  thought  better  to  bring  forward  a  separate  Bill  on 
the  Catholic  subject  than  to  tack  it  upon  the  Mutiny  Bill. 
The  provisions  were  folly  discussed ;  and  Lord  Howick 
understood  the  King  to  assent  to  them,  though  with 
extreme  dislike  and  reluctance.  Lord  Howick  imme- 
diately told  Lord  Grenville  what  had  passed,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  consent  on  which  they  had  proceeded  thus 
&rhad  not  been  withdrawn:  and  this  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  the  total  silence  of  the  King  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville on  this  subject  in  an  audience  on  the  same  day. 
— ^But  Lord  Sidmouth  had  also  an  audience  on  the  same 
day :  and  he  appears  to  have  introduced  the  subject  him- 
seK,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  alarm  and  agitate  the  King. 
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The  King  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do;  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  should  oppose  the  measure,  even  if  it 
had  the  royal  concnrrence.  He  left  the  King  much  dis- 
turbed, and  declaring  that  he  would  never  go  beyond  the 
extension  to  England  of  the  Act  of  1793. — On  the  61h, 
however,  Lord  Howick  introduced  the  new  Bill  in  the 
Commons. 

One  curious  feature  of  this  case  is  expressly  described 
by  Lord  Malmesbury — ^that  a  large  number  of  persons,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  were  now  not  so  much  op- 
posed to  Catholic  emancipation  as  bound  by  loyalty  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  not  to  allow  the 
subject  to  be  stirred  during  the  King's  life.  Lord  Camden 
and  many  others  were  in  this  position,  bound  by  promise 
to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  King  ^ould  not  be  disturbed  if  they 
could  help  it.  If  now  tiie  Ministers  brought  forward  a 
Bill,  with  the  assumed  consent  of  the  King,  such  men 
would  have  no  pretence  for  holding  their  old  ground; 
and  the  Catholics  might  be  emancipated  in  a  trice.  No 
time  was  therefore  to  be  lost,  said  the  enemies  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Catholics,  in  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  King — ^in  bringing  him  back  to  his  "  principles," 
and  presenting  him  to  the  nation  as  the  true  Protestant 
sovereign  that  he  had  always  been,  and  that  they  found 
him  still  to  be  when  they  obtained  his  ear.  They  went 
vigorously  to  work.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
fixed  for  the  12th  of  March.  On  the  11th,  Lord  Sidmouth 
sent  in  his  resignation ;  and,  from  his  objecting  to  nego- 
tiation with  Mr.  Canning,  and  from  another  note  of  his  to 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  same  week,  it  appears  as  if  there  was 
a  plan  for  removing  Lord  Howick  to  tiie  Upper  House,  and 
giving  his  of&ce  to  Mr.  Canning.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning warned  Ministers  that  there  were  plots  for  displacing 
them,  and  entreated  them  to  come  to  an  xmderstanding 
with  the  King,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  their  enemies.  Lord  Grenville  begged  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  not  to  be  in  a  hurry :  but  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
already  informed  the  King  of  his  resignation,  and  had 
been  graciouBly  commanded  to  remain  in  his  office. 

On  that  day,  two  old  Tories  sat  together,  consulting  for 
hours  as  to  what  they  could  do  to  bring  out  the  King  in  full 
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force  against  Ms  Ministers.  The  Dnke  of  Portland  was 
infirm,  diseased,  exhausted — "kept  up"  in  busy  times 
only  by  laudanum  and  cordials,  and  apt  to  fall  asleep 
over  the  most  important  letters  that  were  put  into  his 
hands  to  read — dilatory,  inert,  disposed  to  dead  silence 
himself,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  gossips  and  prosers :  but 
he  was  the  man  looked  to  as  the  head  of  the  Tory 
Ministry,  whenever  there  should  be  one.  The  Tories 
shook  their  heads  about  his  health ;  but  always  ended  by 
settling  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  must  be  their  chef. 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  now  too  deaf  and  infirm  to  be  a 
Cabinet  Minister :  but  as  a  wily  old  diplomatist,  he  was 
invaluable  to  his  party.  At  least,  he  thought  himself  so ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  their  confidence  still; 
though  his  diaries  convey  to  the  reader  some  impression 
of  his  being  now  nearly  worn  out — more  fond  of  plots 
and  secrets  than  ever,  but  less  capable  of  bringing  out 
any  result;  more  full  of  cunning  and  self-importance, 
with  less  and  less  of  the  wisdom  and  genuine  spirit  of 
business  which  had  made  him  a  really  distinguished 
diplomatist  in  his  younger  days,  when  the  transactions  of 
nations,  and  not  of  political  parties,  were  watched  and 
guided  by  him.  These  two  wily  and  self-complacent  old 
politicians  sat  long  together,  on  this  11th  of  March,  con- 
sulting about  the  overthrow  of  the  Grenville  Administra- 
tion, and  flattering  each  other  and  themselves  about 
their  loyalty,  without,  apparently,  any  thought  about  the 
Catholics,  one  way  or  another.  "After  considering  the 
business  in  every  point  of  view,"  they  agreed  that  they 
could  do  nothing  "effective"  till  they  knew  what  the 
King's  mind  really  was.  They  suspected  he  could  not 
like  his  Ministers'  proceedings :  but  if  it  should  chance 
that  he  did,  it  would  never  do  for  them  to  be  working 
against  him.  Next  morning,  however,  the  Duke  sent  for 
his  gossip;  and  they  spent  five  hours  together.  The 
Duke  was  so  uneasy  about  the  King,  that  he  thought  of 
telling  him  his  mind  in  a  letter :  and,  with  a  world  of 
pains,  the  letter  was  concocted,  altered,  amended,  copied 
and  sent.  It  may  be  seen  among  the  Malmesbury  papers : 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more  insolent  and 
dangerous  piece  of   interference  ever  was    perpetrated 
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Tindet  a  government  subject  to  rules  of  principle  and 
manners.  Tlie  loyal  men  who  deprecated  the  unsettling 
of  the  royal  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  Catholic  claims 
had  no  scruple  about  shaking  the  King's  nerves  by  a 
letter  fall  of  pompous  alarm  and  evil  boding.  The  sum 
of  the  letter  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  offered  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  to  help  his  King  out  of  his  present 
scrape.  The  receipt  of  the  letter  was  merely  acknow- 
ledged without  remark,  and  the  old  men  were  evidently 
mortified :  but  meantime  the  King  had  '*  signified  his 
orders  '*  to  two  nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portlaiid,  to  vote 
against  the  measure  brought  forward  by  his  Cabinet. 
Ladies  about  the  Court  went  to  and  fro  with  mysterious 
messages  and  items  of  news,  while  the  gentlemen  sat 
solemnly  amusing  themselves  with  making  Cabinets,  and 
calling  this  patriotism.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was 
'* noble  and  magnanimous"  in  permitting  his  admirers 
to  hail  him  as  Chief,  while  his  infirmities,  as  he  said,  un- 
fitted him  for  the  post :  but  he  would  die  at  that  post. 
There  is  something  ludicrous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very 
disgusting,  in  the  mysterious  bustling  of  these  unsought 
office-seekers,  caballing  in  the  dark,  and  patriotically  de- 
voting themselves  in  a  cause  where  they  were  not  wanted. 
*'  No  urging  was  necessary  "  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  nominate  himself  Prime  Minister :  but,  if  it  had 
been,  his  friends  could  have  said  nothing  after  his  own 
account  of  his  state  of  health,  which  would  cause  him 
to  perish  in  the  attempt  "to  serve  his  King  and  his 
eountry." 

"Settling  Administrations"  now  appears  among  the 
items  of  daily  business  of  Lord  Malmesbury .  All  this  while, 
the  unconscious  Ministers  were  going  on  with  their  affairs 
in  good  faith,  little  imagining  what  trickery  was  trans- 
acting behind  their  backs.     When   at  last    it    became 
known  to  them  that  there  had  been  some  tampering  with 
the  King,   and  other  shabby  behaviour,  they  suspected 
Lord  Sidmouth — ^naturally  and  unavoidably;   and  it  i 
only  recently  that,  by  the  publication  of  the  Mabnesburi 
Diaries,  and  some  other  memoirs  of  the  time,  the  fuf 
iniquity  of  the  transactions  has  become  known,  and  th 
disgraoe  fixed  upon  the  right  persons.    Lord  Sidmoutl 
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Beem^  to  have  been  merely  weak,  as  usual,  and  not 
treacherous  to  his  colleagues. 

On  the  13th,  the  King  sent  for  Lords  Grenyille  and 
Howick,  and  told  them  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
their  Bill :  and  on  this  Mr.  Canning  told  Lord  Grenville 
that  his  duty  had  become  clear.  He  had  already  refused 
to  take  office  at  this  time  :  and  now  he  saw  that  he  must 
support  the  King,  as  all  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  would  feel 
themselves  bound  to  do.  They  had  only  waited  to  be 
certain  of  the  King's  wishes.  He  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  never  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Lord  Sidmouth.  At  that  very  hour,  Mr.  Perceval  was 
declining  overtures  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  unite  against 
the  Bill,  and  come  into  power  together.  It  appears  that 
Perceval  also  would  never  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Lord  Sidmouth.  Not  an  individual  connected  with 
Lord  Melville  would  support  the  government  if  Lord 
Sidmouth  were  in  it.  The  Ministerial  majority  in  par- 
liament too  were  so  wrathful  against  the  same  unfor- 
tunate politician  that  no  new  Administration  which, 
included  him  would  have  a  chance:  and  thus;  amidst 
this  "  sickening  scene  "  as  Lord  Eldon  called  it,  of  secret 
Cabinet  making,  the  only  point  settled  by  common  con- 
sent seems  to  have  been  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Sid-^ 
mouth. 

On  the  15th,  Lord  Grenville  notified  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
that  he  was  sending  to  tl^e  King  a  paper  in  which  his 
Ministers  expressed  their  willinffness  to  let  the  Bill  drop 
altogether.  He  did  not  know  wke^t  the  result  would  be ; 
but  he  should  learn  the  next  day,  when  he  was  going  to 
Windsor.  On  the  preceding  evening,  Saturday  the  14th, 
the  Cabinet  had  sat  late,  much  "unpleasant  conversa- 
tion "  passing  which  settled  nothing ;  and  the  resolution 
to  drop  the  Bill  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gren- 
ville portion  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Sunday.  In  oflFering 
to  wi&draw  the  Bill,  the  Ministers  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  claims  whenever  Catholic  petitions  came  up 
to  parliament,  and  of  offering  such  advice  about  Ireland  to 
the  sovereign,  at  aU  times,  as  they  should  conceive  th^ 
needs  of  the  state  to  require.    This  ought  to  have  bee&. 
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better  noted  at  the  time  than  we  find  it  to  have  been. 
Kotwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened 
persons  in  parliament  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  Gren- 
viUe  Ministry  did  not  go  out  on  the  Catholic  question,  but 
on  a  very  different  one,  their  enemies,  followed  by  too 
many  narrators  since,  have  turned  away  attention  from 
the  real  ground  of  their  overthrow.  The  King's  answer 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  Bill  was  to  drop ;  regret 
that  his  Ministers  should  think  it  necessary  to  state  in 
parliament  their  good-will  to  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and  a 
positive  disallowance  of  the  latter  part  of  their  minute, 
which  he  desired  them  to  withdraw.  He  required  from 
them  a  pledge,  that  they  never  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, propose  to  him  any  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
or  offer  any  advice  whatever  to  him  on  any  part  of  that 
subject.  Such  a  pledge  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
Ministers  of  any  party  or  way  of  thinking  to  give.  It  is 
the  duty  of  Ministers,  as  agreed  on  all  hands,  "  to  advise 
the  King,  and  to  give,  without  favour  or  affection,  that 
counsel  which  they  think  best  for  the  country."  The 
bigotted  and  irritable  sovereign,  while  so  alarmed  for  the 
Protestant  Constitution,  forgot  this  great  constitutional 
principle ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  the  responsibi- 
lity of  Ministers  it  was  that  the  Grenville  Administration 
went  out,  letting  in  the  Tories  to  rule  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

On  the  18th,  Wednesday,  the  Ministers,  in  presence  of 
the  King,  uttered  their  reasons  for  declining  to  give  the 
pledge  he  required  of  them.  He  treated  them  civilly,  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  every  part  of  their  conduct  up 
to  the  time  of  the  dispute  on  the  Catholic  question,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  "  looking  out  for  other  Ministers.'' 
Some  who  were  "looking  out  for"  a  summons  to  the  royal 
presence  waited  in  vain — waited  in  the  sickness  of  deferred 
hope.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
thanked  for  his  offer  of  the  Premiership  to  himself.  His 
friend  Malmesbury  reasoned  with  him  about  dates.  "  The 
Duke  was  struck  with  this,  and  rallied :"  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  settle  what  secretaries  he  should 
want. — It  was  from  a  fresh  party  that  the  plotters  heard 
«kt  last  what  was  doing.     Lord  .Camden  informed  them 
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that  Lords  Eldon  and  Hawkesbuiy  had  been  called  np  at 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  by  a  royal  messenger 
who  desired  them  to  be  at  Windsor  by  ten.  Whether  the 
retnm  of  royal  patronage  dazzled  the  eyes  and  intoxicated 
the  understandings  of  the  returning  party,  or  whether 
they  really  were  men  incapable  of  maHng  distinctions — 
unapt  at  "  Scotch  metaphysics  " — we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
amount  of  mistake  among  them  on  this  occasion  would  be 
incredible  of  it  were  not  recorded  by  themselves.  The 
King  gave  the  two  Lords  the  whole  bundle  of  papers  to 
read :  and  the  same  papers  were  read  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  and  the  two  pairs  of  readers 
gave  such  different  accounts  of  ther  purport  as  completely 
to  puzzle  the  plotters.  The  first  pair  of  readers  found  in 
the  minutes  of  Ministers  such  hard  conditions  that  they 
devoutly  agreed  with  the  King  when  he  appealed  to  them 
whether  his  choice  had  not  been  to  surrender  his  Ministers 
or  his  throne ;  while  the  other  pair  found  in  the  papers 
no  hard  conditions  at  all.  But  the  King's  tone  decided 
that  of  his  new  officers ;  and  we  find  Lord  Eldon  pitying 
himself  for  being  called  out  of  his  retirement,  but  unable 
to  refuse  to  assist  his  old  gracious  Master  in  struggling 
for  the  established  religion  and  his  throne.  Now  that 
this  appeal  was  made,  we  find  the  King  pronounced  to  be 
"  remarkably  well — firm  as  a  lion — and  placid  and  quiet 
beyond  any  former  moment  of  his  life  "—-determined  "  to 
be  the  Ptotestant  King  of  a  Protestant  country,  or  no 
King  at  alL"  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  now  happy  at 
last.  The  two  Lords  were  desired  by  the  King  to 
command  him  to  form  an  administration,  in  consultation 
with  Lord  Chatham ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the 
Duke  was  writing  to  Lord  Chatham  In  a  few  days,  the 
new  Administration  was  settled.  Lord  Wellesley,  after 
much  wavering,  declined  joining  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  understood  that  Mr.  Perceval  was  to  be  the  chief 
Minister  in  reality,  though  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
failing  and  slow  Duke  of  Portland  nominally  at  the  head. 
Mr.  Perceval  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Canning  was  Foreign  Secretary ;  Lord  Hawkesbury 
Home  Secretary ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  War  and  Colonial 
Secretary.    Lord  Eldon  w9A  Chancellor ;  and  the  Duke 
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of  Richmond  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Lord  Bathnrst  went  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  with  George  Bose  nnder  him.  EarLs 
Camden  and  Westmoreland  were  President  of  the  Council 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  old  Ministers  surrendered 
the  seals — all  but  Erskine,  who  remained  another  week 
to  decide  some  causes  in  Chancery.  He  used  to  tell  how 
amazed  his*  colleagues  looked  when  he  came  forth,  with 
the  seals  still  in  his  hand,  from  the  royal  closet,  "  unhurt, 
like  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den."  When,  at  length,  the 
seals  were  given  ,to  Lord  Eldon,  the  King  expressed  a 
hope  that  Lord  Eldon  would  keep  them  till  the  close  of 
the  reign.  Lord  Eldon  evidently  thought  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  be  a  short  one,  though  he  found  the 
Kin^  had  more  sense  and  understanding  than  all  his  late 
Ministers — "All  the  Talents" — put  together;  and  was 
now  to  be  supported  by  a  set  of  perfectly  obedient 
servants. 

As  Mr.  Perceval  was  withdrawn  from  a  lucrative 
practice,  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  him  by  giving 
him  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
life;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  result  of  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  to  address  the  King,  praying  him  not  to  grant 
for  life  that  or  any  other  office  which  had  usually  been 
granted  during  pleasure. 

During,  the  recess,  the  new  government,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  made  the  most  of  their  time  in  raising  the 
old  No  Popery  cry.  Mr.  Perceval  appealed  to  his  con- 
stituents to  support  him  in  aiding  his  sovereign  to 
maintain  the  true  religion.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  as 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, as  Chancellor  of  that  of  Dublin,  wrote  to  their 
Universities,  avowedly  by  the  wish  of  the  King,  to  desire 
that  they  would  petition  parliament  against  concessions 
to  the  Catholics.  But  the  case  of  the  dismissed  Ministry 
was  not  yet  done  with.  Mr.  Brand  had  given  notice  of  a 
resolution,  which  was  discussed  on  the  9th  of  April  (on 
the  reassembling  after  Easter),  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  first  duties  of  Ministers  to  restrain  themselves  by  any 
pledge  from  offering  to  the  sovereign  any  advice  which 
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eiicmiistiliioes  may  render  neoessary.  This  tmth  was 
supposed  to  be  so  evident  that  the  Grenville  party  never 
donhted  its  being  affirmed,  and  supposed  themselves  in  a 
majority  of  at  least  twenty,  while  locked  out  in  the  lobby 
at  six  in  the  morning.  They  had  agreed  to  bring  on 
some  farther  resolutions,  wi^  the  same  bearing,  that 
evening,  when  they  found  that  they  had  lost  the  question. 
Its  defeat  was  procured  by  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
and  threats  of  a  dissolution,  if  it  was  carried.  The  King's 
age  and  conscientiousness  were  dwelt  upon,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  church ;  and  his  having  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, without  any  advice  from  any  quarter;  and  the 
awkward  position  he  would  be  placed  in,  if  waited  on  by 
a  deputation,  and  compelled  to  hear  the  resolution,  which 
was  in  fact  one  of  censure  on  himself.  These  considera- 
tions prevailed  over  the  indisputable  truth  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  32  in  a  House 
of  484. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve  parliament  after  all. 
On  taking  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Eldon  had  said  it  would 
not  be  in  his  hands  a  month  if  there  was  not  a  dis- 
solution ;  so  strong  were  the  Whigs  in  the  Commons. 
The  Eoyal  Speech,  of  the  27th  of  April,  is  a  curiosity  in 
its  way.  It  professed  to  put  on  trial,  before  the  nation, 
the  Ring's  recent  conduct,  in  support  of  religion  and  the 
throne ;  and  appealed  to  the  Catholics,  by  all  the  in- 
dulgences granted  them  during  his  reign,  to  support  a 
sovereign  so  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  to  the  cause  of 
toleration.  It  surely  must  have  been  the  wrong-headed 
Perceval  who  composed  this  singular  speech.  He  was 
already  the  life  and  soul  of  the  new  ministry.  Two  days 
before  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
thus  soliloquized  in  his  Diary,  about  his  old  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry :  "  In  the  course  of  the  last  three 
weeks,  it  has,  from  various  little  facts,  struck  me  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  colleagues  are  swerving  from  him ; 
that  they  take  a  great  deal  on  themselves,  immediately 
belonging  to  him,  and  treat  him  more  as  a  nominal,  than 
as  a  real,  head  of  the  ministry." 

The  "  Short  Administration,"  as  it  was  called,  had  done 
as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  from  it,  under  the 
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extremely  adverse  circumstanoeB  of  its  existence.  Its 
chief  value,  however,  was  in  the  testimony  which  it 
offered  to  high  principles  of  society  and  government.  If 
it  could  not  achieve  continental  peace,  the  actual  security 
of  the  negro  in  his  own  land,  political  and  commercial 
equality  for  Ireland,  and  religious  liberty  throughout  our 
empire,  it  testified  to  all  these  principles,  and  asserted  all 
these  rights.  It  was  the  last  opportunity  for  offering 
such  a  testimony  and  assertion  from  the  places  of  power, 
for  a  long  course  of  anxious  years. 


END  OF  BOOK  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Portland  AdminiBtration — ^Mr.  PeroeTal^ Aspect  of  publio  affairs 
— Education — Popalar  maintenance — Emigration — Bequests  of  the 
Grenville  Ministry — Buenoe  Ayres  expedition—Dardanelles  expedi- 
tion— ^Egyptian  expedition — ^Napoleon  and  Prussia — His  Berlin  decree 
— ^Battle  of  Eylau— Apathy  of  England — ^Professions  of  Russia — 
Conference  at  Tilsit— Treaty  of  Tilsit— Secret  Articles— England  and 
Denmark— Seizure  of  the  Danish  Fleet— Bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
— Bussian  declaration  of  War— King  of  Sweden — Swedish  alliance 
lost — France  and  Portugal— Opening  of  the  Peninsular  War — Court 
of  Spain  and  Napoleon — Invasion  of  Portugal — ^Departure  of  the 
Boyal  Family  for  Braal*— [1807.] 

It  remains  a  wonder,  to  this  day,  that  the  country  escaped 
absolute  ruin  from  misgovemment  during  the  critical 
years  whose  history  we  have  now  to  disclose.  The  im- 
becility of  the  Portland  Administration  is  no  matter  of 
dispute.  In  diflFering  moods  of  contempt,  of  wrath,  and 
of  simple  wonder,  the  fact  is  admitted  in  all  the  memoirs 
of  the  time.  Lords  Eldon  and  Malmesbury  at  one  end  of 
the  political  scale,  and  Oobbett  and  Burdett  at  the  other, 
treat  the  fact  as  admitted.  It  has  been  seen  how,  in 
April,  the  Premier  was  neglected  by  his  Cabinet;  how 
they  were  already  falling  off  from  him,  and  acting  on 
their  own  notions.  The  matter  did  not  mend  with  time. 
As  the  months  passed  on,  the  Duke  of  Portland  took 
more  laudanum,  suffered  more  pain,  and  sank  more  tinder 
it ;  sat  for  hours  in  dead  silence,  and  as  if  hearing  nothing, 
though  he  kept  a  friend  or  two  by  him,  to  save  him  from 
being  alone ;  and  about  midnight  began  to  revive,  being 
in  full  flow  of  such  polititjal  wisdom  as  he  had  by  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Endless  diflficulty  arose 
from  his  lethargy ;  and  in  one  case  at  least,  fatal  mischief. 
At  the  most  critical  period  of  the  century,  we  had  a  King 
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with  an  infirm  brain,  and  a  Prime  Minister  dying  of 
torturing  disease  and  opiates;  while  the  family  of  the 
one,  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  other,  offered  little  ground  for 
hope  or  reliance.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
York  were  now  soon  to  show  their  quality.  In  the  Cabinet 
were  two  of  the  weakest  men  then  engaged  in  public  affairs 
— Lords  Hawkesbury  and  Castlereagh.  Lord  Chatham  was 
soon  to  prove  himself  beneath  contempt  in  his  function, 
though  he  was  the  brother  of  William  Pitt.  Whatever 
Lord  Eldon  was  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  of  the  lowest  order  of 
politicians ;  and  he  now  classed  himself  with  Hawkesbury 
and  the  other  weak  members  of  the  Cabinet,  entertaining 
a  virulent  hatred  against  Canning,  and  some  jealousy  of 
Perceval.  The  talk  of  these  men  when  they  met  was  of 
the  profits  of  a  political  position — of  complimenting  and 
binding  their  friends  by  gifts  of  office,  by  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, by  consideration  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and  in  the 
record,  we  find  a  ludicrous  assumed  tone  of  dignity, 
benevolence,  and  magnanimity,  running  through  the 
whole.  We  read  a  vast  deal  about  "friendship  and 
handsome  acts,"  in  the  giving  away  of  sinecures,  and 
permitting  pluralities  of  lay  offices ;  and  find  that,  at  this 
date,  there  were  fifty-three  candidates  for  peerage,  "to 
none  of  which  the  King  would  listen."  Mr.  Perceval, 
though  not  adequate  to  his  position,  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  these.  If  he  had  had  an  intellect  of  a  some- 
what better  quality,  and  the  training  which  such  an 
intellect  would  have  secured  for  itself^  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  man.  He  was  strictly  virtuous  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  was  absolutely  honourable,  very 
amiable,  and  of  a  generosity  and  disinterestedness  which 
were  the  more  remarkable  from  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  of  the  intellect  with  which  they  are  usually 
allied.  He  had  poor  powers  of  reasoning,  and  none  of 
imagination;  and  therefore  his  strong  religious  sensi- 
bilities made  him  a  bigot,  and  the  force  of  his  unreasoned 
convictions  drove  him  into  an  abusive  dogmatism.  He 
could  jiever  see  what  was  not  before  his  eyes ;  and  there- 
fore the  people  fared  badly  under  his  rule.  (We  speak 
already  of  his  rule,  because  he  was  now  virtually  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet.)    He  could  never  understand  how  any 
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one  could  hold  views  unlike  his  own;  and  therefore, 
while  gentle,  agreeable,  and  well-bred  towards  his  family 
and  personal  friends,  he  was  grossly  abusive  towards  oppo- 
nents in  parliament,  and  a  pragmatical  despot  wherever 
he  could  make  himself  felt  further  abroad.  His  comrades 
complained  of  him  as  being  "too  parsimonious,"  when 
the  object  was  to  afford  subsidies  to  Austria  for  the  con- 
tinental war  :  but  the  rest  of  his  administration  shows 
that  this  was  from  no  consideration  for  the  heavily  taxed 
people,  but  probably  because  he  could  not  stretch  the 
vision  of  his  mind  so  as  to  comprehend  objects  so  remote. 
Sydney  Smith  has  left  a  sketch  of  him  "paying  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  smaller  parts  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  to  hassocks,  to  psalters,  and  to  surplices ;  in 
Sie  last  agonies  of  England,  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  regulate 
Easter  offerings ;  and  adjusting  the  stipends  of  curates, 
when  the  flag  of  France  is  unfurled  on  the  hills  of  Kent :" 
and  again,  walking  to  Hampstead  church  in  advance  of 
his  dozen  children,  "  with  their  faces  washed,  and  their 
hair  pleasingly  combed,"  while  all  Ireland  was  ready  to 
rise  in  exasperation  at  his  treatment  of  the  Catholics; 
and  Mr.  Perceval  has  himself  left  us,  in  certain  letters  to 
Mr.  Wilber force,  evidence  of  his  dread  that  the  meeting 
of  parliament  on  a  Monday  should  occasion  Sunday  travel- 
ling among  M.P.s,  at  a  moment  when  he  should  have  felt 
himself  quite  care-laden  enough,  without  undertaking  the 
charge  of  other  gentlemen's  Sunday  morals  :  but  this 
pernicious  absurdity,  while  making  him  more  hated  by 
the  people  than  rank  vice  would  have  done,  arose  from 
the  narrowness  of  his  intellectual  range,  and  by  no  means 
from  any  harshness,  hyprocrisy,  or  pride,  in  the  temper 
of  the  man.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  came  near  him : 
and  the  stem  and  virtuous  Romilly  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony on  this  point  as  every  body  else.  He  abstained 
from  intercourse  with  him,  because  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  enjoy  the  engaging  social  qualities  of  one  whose 
political  rule  he  totaUy  abhorred.  They  had  long  main- 
tained "a  delightful  intimacy;"  and  Perceval  strove 
earnestly  against  the  alienation  which  Romilly  wiUed, 
but  did  not  cease  to  regret.  In  regard  to  purpose  and 
persiBtenGy,  Perceval  was  among  the  few  strong  members 
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of  the  Cabinet.  In  regard  to  ability,  lie  was  among  the 
many  weak.  During  the  session  which  was  now  to 
begin,  he  made  a  remarkably  feeble  appearance  in  his 
place.  His  parliamentary  friends  accounted  for  it  by 
supposing  him  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  by 
illness  in  his  family.  However  this  might  be,  he  was  fSar 
from  answering  the  expectations  of  any  party  during  the 
short  session  of  1807. — At  that  juncture,  the  post  of  First 
Admiralty  Lord  was  of  very  high  importance.  In  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  under  Napoleon's  system 
of  Continental  blockade,  the  holder  of  that  office.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
government.  Lord  Melville  told  him  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  do  more  good  to  his  country  within  twelve 
months  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  it.  He  brought 
forward  Lord  Palmerston  into  official  life,  and  also  Mr. 
Croker,  whose  name  thenceforward  became  connected 
with  Admiralty  business.  Lord  Mulgrave  was  a  man  of 
sense,  with  whom  Canning  seems  to  have  agreed  very 
well. — Canning  was  the  strong  man  of  the  government ; 
— so  strong  that  the  others  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him ;  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  on  with  them. 
He  was  the  eagle  in  the  dovecote,  or  rather  among  the 
owls.  He  fluttered  the  Voices  in  their  Corioli  so  tre- 
mendously that  we  find  them  heartily  wishing  that  their 
gates  had  never  shut  him  in  among  them.  His  most 
sanguine  and  affectionate  elderly  friends  considered  him 
as  *' hardly  yet  a  statesman."  It  seems  as  if  his 
exuberant  activity,  and  his  boyish  petulance  imd  fun 
made  them  forget  how  old  and  how  wise  he  really  was. 
He  was  thirty-seven;  and  he  immediately  showed  that 
he  was  as  fit  for  office  as  he  ought  to  be  at  that  age,  if 
ever.  He  was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Every  thing  had,  for  years  past,  gone 
wrong  abroad;  and  at  home  the  discipline  of  his  office 
was  so  lax  that  he  had  every  thing  to  reform.  Not  only 
were  we  feebly  or  falsely  represented  abroad;  at  home, 
no  secrets  were  kept.  The  clerks  were  gossips,  and 
the  messengers  were  lazy;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  quite 
troubles  enough  with  his  colleagues,  without  the  aggrava- 
tions that  might  be  caused  by  tiie  tongues  of  underlings. 
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His  work  connected  him  chiefly  with  Lord  Mnlgrave  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  War  Secre- 
tary, on  the  other.  With  Lord  Mulgrave  he  conld  act 
easily  and  agreeably ;  with  Lord  Castlereagh  it  was  im 
possible.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  gentlemanly,  amiable,  and 
pliable ;  but  he  was  weak,  and  wholly  incompetent  to  his 
function;  and  Canning  was  not  one  who  could  easily 
tolerate  folly  at  any  time;  and  when  it  was  made  mis- 
chievous by  being  put  in  a  high  place,  it  was  exasperating 
to  him.  We  shall  soon?  see  the  consequences.  Meantime, 
we  find  old  diplomatists  and  practised  politicians — all 
who  knew  what  Canning  was  doing — astonished  at  the 
ability  he  manifested.  It  was  destined  to  be  a  mere 
specimen  of  what  he  could  do ;  for  he  was  unfortunately 
placed,  and  his  position  was  a  most  insecure  one.  He  had 
alienated  the  Grenville  and  Grey  party,  which  included 
nearly  all  the  ability  except  his  own ;  and  he  was  every 
day  respecting  less  the  men  with  whom  he  was  acting — 
very  few  of  whom  regarded  him  as  a  comrade.  To  work 
he  went,  however,  persuading  the  King  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  in  friendly  style,  while  there  was  yet 
time  to  forestall  Napoleon  in  the  wooing  of  the  weak 
Eussian:  sending  out  new  men  to  foreign  Courts,  fur- 
nished with  elaborate  instructions  about  schemes  of  policy 
which  were  all  to  be  ruined  by  the  folly  of  others; 
suggesting  ideas  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministers  of 
diversions  which  should  leave  a  central  battle-field  clear 
for  renewed  efforts  for  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  diversions 
which  became  desperate  failures  as  soon  as  they  passed 
from  being  his  ideas  to  being  other  people's  acts;  and, 
the  while,  peremptorily  insisting  on  that  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  was  found  to  be  necessary,  after  his 
party  had  for  some  weeks  doubted  the  need. 

The  new  Administration  made  prodigious  and  irresis- 
tible efforts  to  have  a  House  of  Commons  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Tiemey,  who  managed  the  business  of  buying  seats 
for  the  friends  of  the  Grenville  Ministry,  could  get  none. 
6,000Z.  were  given  for  seats,  without  any  stipulation  as  to 
the  length  of  the  parliament,  though  the  last  had  existed 
only  four  months.  The  new  Ministers  had  bought  up  all 
the  seats  that  were  to  be  had,  and  at  $ny  prices.    It  was 
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said  and  believed  that  tlie  King  had  advanced  a  very 
large  sum  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  purpose.  The 
leading  Opposition  men  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in ; 
and  few  of  them  were  returned  for  the  places  they  had 
previously  represented.  In  the  last  parliament,  the  new 
Ministers  had  with  difficulty  mustered  a  majority  of  32  : 
now  they  had  one  of  nearly  200.  No  one  supposed  this 
to  be  any  indication  of  a  change  in  popular  feeling.  The 
people  did  not  look  to  parliament  to  reflect  the  mind  of 
the  nation.  Some  of  them  who  were  alarmed  at  the  cry 
of  the  Church  and  the  throne  being  in  danger  from  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  sent  up  addresses  of  thundering 
loyiity ;  but  these  were  chiefly  from  Chapters  and  Cor- 
porations. The  Whig  party,  in  their  grief  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  last  hope  of  popular  benefit  from  Whig  rule, 
used  language  of  such  violence  as  commonly  belongs  only 
to  fjEiction  :  and  they  were  considered  factious  accordingly. 
The  people  were  sick  of  factions ;  and  they  turned  to  men 
who  professed  to  be  of  no  party,  but  presented  themselves 
as  chivalrous  champions  of  popular  rights,  waging  war  for 
the  people  against  all  the  world.  Now  was  Cobbett  read 
in  a  hundr^  thousand  homes  ;  and  now  was  Burdett 
worshipped  in  the  streets.  He  appeared  in  the  extremest 
glory  of  bad  taste,  on  the  day  of  ihe  opening  of  the  new 
parliament,  in  a  triumphal  car— this  face  pale,  his  air 
languid,  his  wounded  leg — wounded  in  a  duel  with  his 
old  friend  Faull — stretched  on  a  cushion,  and  the  other 
foot  so  placed  on  a  footstool  as  to  appear  to  be  trampling 
on  a  figure  inscribed  **  Venality  and  Corruption." — In  the 
midst  of  all  the  violence  on  every  hand,  thoughtful  and 
earnest  men  carried  heavy  hearts  within  them.  To  the 
Horners  and  the  Eomillys,  and  some  in  private  life  like- 
minded  with  them,  there  was  a  mournful  solace  in  turning 
from  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  and  from  pondering 
on  the  decay  of  liberty,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  idea  of 
it  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  to  enjoy  the  assertion  of  its 

Srinciples  in  the  then  new  work — Fox's  History  of  the 
teign  of  James  II.  The^e  they  could  fully  possess  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  what  they  were  losing ;  and  they 
could  glory  once  more  in  what  Englishmen  could  do, 
when  in  manifest  peril  of  their  hard-won  liberties.    It  is 
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one  of  the  most  touching  traits  of  the  time — ^the  reconrse 
-which  despairing  politicians  had  to  literature,  as  a  con- 
genial diversion  from  the  anxiety  amidst  which  they 
lived.  Once  more  was  Napoleon  to  be  expected  on  our 
shores — at  liberty  as  he  now  was,  from  having  carried  all 
"before  him,  and  reduced  to  vassalage  almost  every  sove- 
reign on  the  continent.  Many  of  &e  most  sensible  men 
in  the  country  thought  an  invasion  more  probable  in  the 
summer  of  1807  than  ever  before  :  and  yet,  the  training 
for  defence  which  had  been  prosecuted  with  so  much 
vigour  when  the  alarm  was  fresher,  was  now  neglected. 
Eoyalty,  nobility  and  gentry  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  humbling  and  insulting  Catholic  soldiers  to  attend 
to  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  shabby  little  French 
privateers  came,  two  or  three  together,  within  musket 
shot  from  Eastbourne,  or  other  places  where  the  people 
were  likely  to  be  half  asleep,  laughed  at  our  martello 
towers  (brick-built,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  the 
^sveight  of  the  gun,  on  a  shot  being  fired  at  the  centre), 
hooked  as  many  vessels  as  would  pay  for  the  adventure, 
ajid  made  ofif,  in  sight  of  the  indignant  summer  visitors, 
who  could  only  iret  and  fume,  on  pier  or  cliff.  At  one 
time,  the  national  defenders  were  at  church  :  at  another, 
the  commanding  ofQcer  was  out  partridge-shooting.  In 
one  place,  there  were  cannon  without  ammunition :  in 
another,  there  was  ammunition  without  cannon.  One 
way  or  another,  many  a  cargo  was  thus  carried  off,  and 
niany  a  crew  went  to  a  French  prison,  from  the  neglect  of 
brethren  at  home — notwithstanding  all  the  boast  of  forts, 
towers,  regiments,  iron-bound  cliffs,  and  defensive  canals. 
At  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  "  savagery," — so  called  by 
patriots  of  that  time — seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  English  people.  The  poor  denounced  the  great  in 
language  of  virulent  hatred,  and  the  railers  were  strin- 
gently coerced.  The  criminal  law  was  vehemently  en- 
forced— cruel  as  it  then  was  upon  petty  thefts  and  super- 
ficial disorders.  The  murders  became  terrific  ;  and  the 
punishments  of  all  offences  savagQ,>  from  something  of  the 
same  temper.  When  the  royal  family  walked  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor,  on  Sundays,  disturbance  was  caused 
by  the  number  of  intoxicated  people  who  had  to  be  turned 
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off;  and  one  here  and  there  would  strike  a  Court  official, 
or  knock  off  an  officer's  hat.  At  such  a  time,  Cobbett  was 
sure  of  listeners  when  he  called  the  rich  and  noble 
"  locusts "  and  "  caterpillars,"  and  the  clergy  "  black 
slugs."  At  such  a  time,  the  temptation  was  strong  for 
the  flimsy  and  the  vain,  the  superficial  and  unstable  well- 
wishers  of  the  people,  to  come  forward,  and  offer  to  lead 
them  to  the  acquisition  of  impossible  things.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  observe  how  some  men  of  soberer  minds  and  wise 
hearts  were  beginning  to  look  into  popular  interest,  and 
entering  upon  those  researches  into  matters  of  national 
welfare  which  the  existing  generation  is  carrying  on  over 
their  graves.  A  Burdett  with  his  shows  is  sure  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  first  strong  wind  from  any  quarter : 
but  a  Lancaster,  a  Whitbread,  a  Malthus,  a  Homer,  a 
Bomilly,  is  sure  to  hand  over  his  deeds  or  his  speculationa 
to  a  future  generation,  however  small  may  be  his  apparent 
success  in  his  own. 

Under  the  date  of  1816  will  be  found*  a  statement  of 
the  efforts  made  in  this  year  by  Mr.  Whitbread  on  behalf 
of  the  Education  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  encourage  in 
them  provident  habits,  by  providing  a  secure  and  ready 
investment  for  the  smallest  savings.  Amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  times,  he  saw  that  the  one  hope  lay  in  the 
elevation  of  the  mind  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  :  and  in  his  views  and  proposed  measures  we  find 
more  real  statesmanship  than  in  all  the  Cabinet  measures 
of  successive  administrations.  About  the  same  time  we 
find  Malthus  according  his  name  and  services  as  a  member 
of  a  Lancaster  School  Committee,  and  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  Homer,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
Lancaster  had  pushed  education  in  England  so  far  that  it 
could  never  be  stopped;  and  that  the  true  way  to  pre- 
serve the  Church  was  to  keep  close  to  the  principles  of 
the  Eeformation,  of  which  the  Education  of  the  people  was 
the  most  important.  While  Mr.  Windham  was  opposing 
Mr.  Whitbread*s  object  as  vehemently  as  he  had  before 
opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  trade,  and  while  the 
Lords  were  venting  their  fears  that  the  people  would  be 
taught  error  if  they  were  taught  at  aU,  Romilly  was 
'*  See  Martineau's  *  HiBtoiy  o£  the  Thirty  Years*  P^aoe.'  Bk.  I.  C?h.  VIIi 
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calmly  pointing  out  that  the  object  was,  not  to  give  the 
people  knowledge,  but  to  enable  them  to  acquire  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  almost  alone  in  his  view  that  "  the 
poor  "  and  the  "  labouring  classes,"  an4  "  the  people,"  as 
the  ignorant  part  of  the  nation  was  loosely  called,  were 
men,  in  precisely  the  same  r^nk  in  the  world  of  the  in- 
tellect with  the  Eldons  and  the  Dr.  Johnsons  and  the 
"Windhams,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  th^  dispensing 
of  knowledge.  EomiUy  claimed  for  the  whole  body  of  his 
countrymen  that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  their 
own  powers.  After  that,  it  ^as  nobody's  business  but 
every  man*s  own  what  knowledge  he  should  obtain,  and 
in  what  opinions  his  enlightened  intellect  should  rest. 
This  was  a  view  far  too  wide  for  the  politicians  of  the 
time;  and  the  Eldons  anid  Windhams  ev.en  refused  to 
vouchsafe  what  they  considered  true  opinions  [and  harm- 
less knowledge,  lest  the  intellect  should  become  awakened 
and  strengthened  in  the  process.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  Boijiilly  in  1 807  who  recorded  the 
claim  of  the  human  intellect  in  fall,  when  the  legisla- 
ture refused  even  an  instalment  of  it.  Mr.  Whitbr.ead's 
Bill,  after  passing  the  Commoxis,  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords,  on  me  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  find  in  Homer's  correspon- 
dence at  this  time  a  notice  of  **  a  new  speculation  of 
Malthus,  "about  the  importance  of  the  people  being  fed 
dear."  The  notion  was  so  new  to  even  the  most  thoughtr 
f ul  men,  in  the  face  of  all  the  dreadful  facts  for  ever 
extant  about  famines  among  Hindoos,  and  rice-eaters 
everywhere,  and  all  populations  where  the  chief  food  was 
that  which  was  most  easily  and  abundantly  produced, 
and  in  the  failure  of  which  there  was  nothing  left  to  fall 
back  upon,  that  even  a  Homer,  thought  that  it  had  "  the 
look  of  a  paradox."  "But,"  he  adds,  however,  " I  have 
not  yet  detected  the  fallacy,  if  there  is  one."  Malthus, 
the  most  unassuming  and  moderate'  of  men,  was  quietly 
intimating  to  those  who  would  listen  the  Irish  famine 
which  was  to  rend  the  heart  of  the  nation  forty  years 
later ;  and  pointing  out  that  those  who  loved  their  race 
should  encourage  in  all  men  that  desire  of  comfort,  and 
habit  of  living  on  superior  food,  which  should  leave  open 
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a  Teoonrse  to  a  lower  sort  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  the 
higher.  The  want  of  perspicuity  and  precision,  and  of 
thoroughness  in  following  out  the  consequences  of  his 
doctrines,  which  has  hindered  the  reception  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Malthus,  and  caused  him  to  be  singularly  mis- 
represented even  to  this  day,  was  then  perceived  and 
lamented  by  those  who  knew  how  to  value  him :  but  he 
was  in  fall  career  of  social  discovery ;  and  it  is  a  consola- 
tion, in  the  retrospect  of  that  melancholy  season,  to  see 
him  meditating  and  speaking  in  the  sjpirit  of  benevolence 
and  candour,  and  the  best  men  of  the  time  listening  to  him 
with  searching  attention  and  earnest  respect.  Another 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  tone  of  wonder  and  concern  witii 
which  an  act  of  Emigration  is  spoken  of,  when  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  by  the  wreck  of  an  emigrant  vesseL 
The  emigrants  were  Scotch,  and  150  in  number;  and 
great  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  that  men  should  leave 
their  country  for  America,  and  give  up  their  little  farms 
for  sheep-walks,  when  every  strong  arm  was  wanted  for 
the  defence  of  our  shores.  That  citizens  should  everleave 
their  native  land  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  grief: — that 
they  should  do  so  when  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  was 
the  common  bounty  paid  in  Scotland,  and  in  most  English 
counties,  for  substitutes  for  the  militia — now  "  so  hard  to 
be  found " — was  declared  to  be  beyond  measure  strange. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  distress  at  home, 
and  of  the  unpopularitv  of  the  military  service. 

The  Grenville  Administration  had  left  as  a  legacy  to 
their  successors  three  enterprises  abroad,  for  which  Aey 
must  be  reckoned  responsible,  and  which  turned  out  as 
disastrously  as  any  previous  or  subsequent  failures. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Sir  Home  Popham's  troops 
were  left  entrenched  on  a  point  of  the  South  American 
coast,  after  their  expulsion  from  Buenos  Ayres,  awaiting 
reinforcements.  There  is  no  doubt  now  in  any  mind  that 
they  should  have  been  brought  off,  with  a  foil  acknow- 
ledgment that  wrong  was  done  in  Popham's  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  enterprise  was  disclaimed  by  govern- 
ment :  Popham  was  exposed  by  Lord  Grey  in  parhament, 
and  afterwards  tried  by  Court-martial,  and  reprimanded 
for  his  conduct.    The  clear  course  of  principle  and  policy 
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was  to  fetch  away  tlie  remaming  troops,  and  let  the  dis- 
grace abide  with  the  nnauthorized  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
tion. But  Popham's  Circular  to  the  British  merchants, 
promissory  of  a  rich  trade,  had  excited  the  spirit  of  greed 
80  fiettally  aggravated  in  a  season  of  war ;  and  it  over- 
powered the  rectitude  and  pmdence  of  the  government. 
On  the  fftilnre  of  the  negotiation  for  peace,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  3,000  men  was  sent  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  under 
Sir  Samnel  Anchmutr.  They  found  their  countrymen 
miserable  enough,  half-starved  and  depressed,  with  no- 
thing to  do  within  their  entrenchments,  and  unable  to 
get  out,  on  account  of  the  hovering  horsemen  of  the  enemy, 
who  harassed  them  incessantly.  Sir  Samuel  Audimuty 
saw  that  this  was  no  place  to  stay  in ;  and  he  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  possession  of  Monte  Video,  a  for- 
tified sea-port  which  would  afford  a  sure  footing  in  the 
country.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  remove  the  troops 
there :  and  next,  the  defences  of  the  place  were  found  to 
be  much  stronger  than  had  been  supposed.  The  British 
were  unprovided  with  tools  for  mining  and  entrenching ; 
their  powder  was  going  fast,  without  making  any  im- 
pression ;  and  a  force,  folly  equal  to  their  own,  was  ad- 
vancing to  defend  the  town.  Either  they  must  assault 
the  plsMCe  at  once,  or  give  up  the  enterprise.  They  made 
the  assault,  aiming  at  an  imperfect  breach.  They  missed 
it  in  the  dark,  the  enemy  having  disguised  it  with  stones ; 
and  the  slaughter  was  great  before  there  was  light  enough 
for  then  to  &id  the  narrow  and  pe^rilous  fissure.  It  was 
gallantly  entered  first  by  Captain  Benny  who  fell  dead  ; 
and  many  followed  him  to  his  fate — ^there  being  :>room  for 
only  one  to  enter  at  a  time :  but  the  place  was  taken,  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  Meantime,  (^ders  had  been  re- 
ceived by  General  Craufurd,  on  his  way  to  Chili  wiiih  .4,200 
men,  to  go  and  recover  Buenos  Ayres  instead ;  it  being  un- 
happily imagined,  by  both  government  and  people  at 
home,  that  our  national  honour  required  the  irecapture  of 
that  place.  Craufurd  and  Auchmuty  joined;  and,  by 
express  command  from  home,  placed  their  ignited  forces, 
amounting  to  above  9,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Whitelocke.  The  expedition  mider  his  command 
repaired  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  May  1807^ 
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The  government  and  nation  bitterly  rued,  afterwards, 
this  choice  of  the  commanding  officer.  If  they  had  known 
of  the  achievement  of  Sir  S.  Anchmuty,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  appointment  would  have  been  his:  but 
the  cfitpture  of  Monte  Video  was  not  heard  of  in  London 
till  after  General  Whitelocke's  departure.  But  there 
were  many  officers  of  experience,  who  had  commanded  in 
India  and  in  Egypt,  who  might  have  been  sent;  for 
General  Whitlelocke  had  never  held  a  separate  command. 
But  the  government  unduly  despised  the  enemy ;  and  the 
General  improved  upon  their  contempt.  Though  folly 
aware  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  were  awaiting  him  with 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  posted,  and  barricades 
erected  in  their  streets,  and  their  flat  roofs  lined  with 
16,000  armed  inhabitants,  vindictive  in  their  mood,  and 
sdfe  from  attack,  he  compelled  his  troops  to  march  with- 
out ^firing  a  shot — even  with  their  pieces  unloaded — ^till 
they  should  reach  the  central  squares.  Of  course,  they 
Were  shot  down  as  they  passed,  bayonets  being  useless  in 
such  circumstances,  and  slaughtered  in  heaps  at  the  barri- 
cades ;  and  three  regiments  laid  down  their  arms.  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty  did  wonders,  through  all  this  discouragement 
— carrying  the  great  square,  and  capturing  cannon, 
ammunition  and  prisoners,  as  many  as  he  cotdd  dispose 
of :  but  Craufurd  had  been  compeUed  to  surrender  with 
his' troops.^  The  disasters  had  been  too  great  for  the  un- 
hd-ppy  commander  to  bear.  He  could  not  see  his  way  to 
fitrther  conquest,  or  feel  sure  of  holding  what  he  had 
gained.  Most  men  would  have  tried  what  could  be  done, 
the  place  being  actually  won,  with  a  noble  supply  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  with  every  possible 
incentive  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  which  must  be  wiped 
out  now  or  never.  But  General  Whitelocke  was  not 
equal  to  this.  He  accepted,  the  next  day,  the  ignominious 
terms  oflfered  by  the  enemy.  -  The  General  of  ttie  Spanish 
for^s,  Linieres,  himself  a  Frenchman,  proposed  to  restore 
ail  the  prisoners,  on  condition  of  the  British  surrender- 
ing all  •ttieir  conquests  on  the  Eio  de  la  Plata.  It  must 
have  been  a  bitter  moment  to  Sir  S.  Auchmuty  when 
Monte  Video  was  given  up.  He  and  General  Craufurd 
came  home  .in  the  same  ship  which  brought  General 
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Wliitelocke*8  despatch.  The  strangest  part  of  this  dea- 
patch  is  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  General  expresses 
his  trust  that  this  treaty  will  meet  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty.  The  reason  assigned  by  him  for  his^submission 
to  the  enemy  was,  that  that  enemy  assured  him  that  the 
lives  of  the  English  prisoners  were  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Neither  the  King 
nor  anyone  else  had  any  approbation  to  give.  The  public 
indignation  ran  high;  and  it  was  immediately  clear 
that  General  Whitelock  was  <a  ruined  man.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  -to  be  cashiered  and 
dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  service.  Some  imputations 
derogatory  to  his  honour  as  a  soldier — ^imputations,  in 
short,  of  cowardice — ^had  been  cast  upon  him  after  his 
service  in  St.  Domingo,  some  years  before.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  believed,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  a  piece 
of  self-will  of  the  King's ;  and  men  were  angry  that  an 
officer  whose  sword  ought,  as  they  thought,  to  have  been 
broken  over  his  head  in  St.  Domingo,  should  be  chosen 
for  such  an  enterprise.  When  his  failure  became  known, 
he  had  no  chance  of  mercy.  He  had  unfortunately  re- 
mained in  safety,  outside  the  town,  with  a  small  body 
which  he  called  llie  reserve,  when  he  sent  his  troops  to 
take  Buenos  Ayres  with  llieir  pieces  unloaded.  This 
gave  him  the  name  which  he  could  never  shake  off. 
General  Whitefeather.  The  people  were  ready  to  tear 
him  in  pieces.  His  trial  was  long  delayed,  and  t  then 
much  protracted,  by  royal  favour;  and- when,  at  last,  he 
was  declared,  by  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial, 
**  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,"  the  multitude  complained 
that  he  had  escaped  too  easily.  Such  was  the  end  of  ona 
of  the  **  diversions  **  of  those  days ;  begun  in  gratuitous 
rashness,  carried  on  in  cupidity  and  inconsistency,  and 
ending  (notwithstanding  Six  S.  Auchmuty's  exploits). in 
utter  failure  and  disgrace. 

While  the  floods  of  the  Plata  were  ^rolling  f)ast  the 
scene  of  our  humiliation  in  the  West,  the  eastern  waters 
of  the  Golden  Horn  were  no  less  distinctly  reflecting  our 
shame.  Turkey  was,  during  this  period  .  of  European 
warfare,  canvassed,  or  wooed,  ox  threatened,^  or  cajoled,  l^ 
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the  opposing  Powers,  and  was  always  obliged  to  appear 
for  the  moment  to  side  with  the  strongest.  We  now  see 
the  Frenchman,  Sebastiani,  whispering  into  the  ear  of 
the  helpless  Sultan  Selim  accounts  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  Napoleon;  and  then,  the  Bussian  ambassador, 
in  high  irritation,  going  on  board  an  English  ship,  and 
thence  threatening  Selim  with  all  the  hosts  of  Alexander : 
and  next,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  forcing  himself  into  SeUm's 

Sresence,  in  his  riding-dress,  and  whip  in  hand,  and 
eclaring  that  if  the  demands  of  Bussia  were  not  im- 
mediately complied  with,  a  British  fleet  should  enter  the 
Dardanelles,  and  lay  Constantinople  in  ashes ;  and  again, 
Selim  whispering  to  Sebastiani  that  he  should  like  to  be 
Napoleon's  friend,  but  he  is  afraid  of  Bussia  and  England. 
Before  the  end  of  1806,  Bussia  had  driven  Selim  into 
the  arms  of  France ;  and  war  was  declared  at  the  Porte 
just  after  Napoleon's  victories  in  Prussia  had  filled 
Alexander  with  alarm.  His  troops  had  overrun  some 
Turkish  territory  before  war  was  declared;  but  just  at 
this  juncture,  he  wanted  all  his  forces  for  the  defence  of 
his  own  frontier.  He  dreaded  the  effects  of  withdrawing 
them  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  which  would  immedi- 
ately fight  for  France ;  but  he  must  do  it.  He  besought 
the  British  to  undertake  another  of  those  "  diversions " 
which  began  to  sound  so  disagreeably  to  the  ears  of 
Englishmen ;  to  send  a  fleet  of  theirs,  which  was  cruising 
in  the  Egean  Sea,  up  to  Constantinople,  and  to  compel 
Selim  to  relinquish  his  alliance  with  France,  and  make 
terms  with  Bussia  and  England.  The  GrenviUe  Cabinet 
were  rather  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  Alexander, 
to  whom  they  had  refased  both  money  and  land  troops, 
and  whose  friendship  it  was  importemt  to  retain :  and 
they  gave  orders  to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  then  cruising 
off  Ferrol,  to  join  Admiral  Louis  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  British  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  offered  the  final  terms  of  the  two  Courts  to 
Selim,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
squadrons  off  Tenedos ;  that  is,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1807.  The^  weri6  declined;  and  from  certain  threats 
about  makmg  hostages,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  feared  for  his 
own  safety,  and^for  that  of  all  the  English  in  the  place. 
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He  arranged  with  the  captain  of  the  frigate  Endymion, 
which  lay  at  hand,  to  invite  all  the  English  merchants 
and  the  whole  legation  to  dinner  on  board  his  ship,  on  the 
29th  of  January.  They  went  wholly  unaware  mat  they 
were  not  to  land  again.  When,  sitting  in  their  dinner 
dress,  they  were  told  that  their  wives,  children,  and 
merchandize,  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks  and 
the  generosity  of  Sebastiani,  they  had  little  appetite  left 
for  the  dinner  which  was  set  before  them.  No  com- 
mnnication  with  the  shore  was,  howiever,  allowed;  and 
bv  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  very  dark,  the 
imdymion  woe  under  weigh.  The  Turks  did  not  find  it 
out,  nor  molest  her  passage  down  the  Dardanelles;  and 
she  arrived  in  safety  at  the  rendezvous  off  Tenedos.  The 
strong  and  rapid  current  makes  the  passage  of  the  narrow 
and  intricate  channel  comparatively  easy,  that  way :  the 
difi&culty  is  in  passing  the  other  way,  up  to  Constanti- 
nople. A  strong  soum  oi^  south-wedt  wind  is  necessary 
for  this ;  and  the  fleet  had  to  wait  for  such  a  wind  till 
the  19th  of  Feb^ary.  A  terrible  fire  had  destroyed  the 
Ajaxy  of  74  guns;  in  the  interval,  with  the  loss  of  250 
lives.  Seven  line-of-battle  diips  remained,  and  followed 
each  other,  at  intervals,  into  the  mouth  of  the  strait. 
Neither  the  efforts  of  Sebastian!,  nor  the  explosion  of  the 
Ajax,  nor  any  other  warning  that  the  English  were 
coming,  had  roused  the  Turks  to  make  the  slightest 
preparation.  The  ships  sailed  proudly  up  the  strait, 
undelayed  by  the  fire  of  the  forts  at  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel,  and  belching  out  flames  and  cannon-balls 
as  they  went.  They  took  and  burned  some  Turkish 
ships,  and  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  the  horror 
of  lie  whole  population,  who  were  absolutely  without 
means  of  defence.  The  Divan  would  have  yielded  at 
once ;  but  Sebastiani  prevented  it,  and  instigated  a  negotia- 
tion which  proved  a  fatal  snare  to  Sir  John  Duckworth, 
notwithstanding  express  warnings  and  instructions,  strong 
and  dear,  from  LokL  Collingwood«  He  waa  unwilling  to 
destroy  the  city,  and  shoot  down  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  on,  from  day 
to  day,  exchanging  notes  and  receiving  promises,  instead 
of  fulfilling  the  threats  under  which  he  demanded  an  im- 
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mediate  arrangement.  Meantime,  not  a  moment  was  lost 
by  Sebastiani  and  the  Turks,  whom  he 'was  instructing 
in  Napoleon's  methods  of  warfare.  Women  and  children. 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  worked  day  and  night  at 
the  defences;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  coast  was 
bristling  with  artillery,  and  the  chance  was  over.  The 
British  of&cers  had  se^n  through  their  glasses  the  placing 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition,  and  the 
lining  of  the  coast  with  spirited  troops,  and  the  lodgment 
of  garrisons  in  the  towers;  and  they  chafed  under  the 
intolerable  disgrace  of  their  inactibn.  But  Sir  John 
Duckworth  was  busy  negotiating  for  the  whole  of  that 
fatal  week,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  get  away  as  safely  as  they  yet  might.  The 
wind  had  not  changed,  and  it  did  not  change  till  the  1st 
of  Mardi ;  and  the  further  delay  thus  caused  gave  time 
for  charging  the  forts  at  the  Dardanelles  with  ammuni- 
tion and  men.  For  thirty  milQS  (reckoning  the  windings 
of  the  channel)  the  ships  ran  the  gauntlet  of  an  incessant 
fire — ^and  such  a  fire  as  was  never  seen  before.  Stone 
balls,  weighing  700  or  800  lbs.,  broke  doym  the  masts, 
crushed  in  the  decks,  snapped  the  rigging,  and  amazed 
the  hearts  of  the  sailors.  The  hills  smoked  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery  rolled  from  side  to  side. 
In  another  week,  Sir  J.  Duckworth  declared  in  his  dis- 
patch, any  return  woidd  have  been  impossible.  The  news  of 
this  singular  affair  spread  fast  over  Europe.  Every  body 
thought  the  expedition  ^llantly  conceived,  and  miserably 
weak  in  its  feilure ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  was 
miserably  weak  till  they  were  properly  led,  and  abundantly 
gallant  afterwards.  Napoleon  sent  aid  to  the  Porte — ex- 
perienced officers,  and  promises  of  men,  money,  and 
ammunition,  if  required;  but  there  was  no  more  forcing 
of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  British  and 
Bussians  blo(3utded  the  entrances  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  so  nearly  starved  Oonstantinople  as  to 
compel  the  Porte  to  try  its  skill  in  na>val  warfare,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  supplies.  The  Turkish  ^ips  engaged 
the  Eussians,  and  were  worsted.  The  relief  of  the  Forte 
came  at  last  through  the  peace  which  Alexander  made 
with  Napoleon  in  the  next  autumn.    The  British  did 
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nothing  more  than  maintain  the  blockade,  and  beiur  the 
shame  of  their  absurd  failure  as  well  as  they  conld.  A 
good  deal  of  surprise  was  felt  that  Sir  J.  Duckworth  did 
not  ask  for  a  court-martial,  especially  after  the  things  that 
were  said  of  him  in  parliament  by  Windham,  Canning, 
and  many  others.  But  he  did  not ;  and  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  other  interests  and  incidents  of  the  war  oc- 
casioned his  misdadventure  to  be  passed  over  more  rapidly, 
if  not  more  easily,  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect. 
Beyond  censures  from  all  sides  in  parliament,  and  in  the 
records  ol  the  -time,  he  met  with  no  retribution. — So 
ended  the  second  of  the  ''diversions'*  proposed  under 
the  Grenyille  Ministry. 

The  third  legacy  of  this  kind  that  they  left  was  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  Egypt. 

For  some  time,  a  notion  had  been  gaining  ground,  in 
the  minds  of  English  politicians,  that  the  Sultan  would, 
some  day  soon,  be  giving  Egypt  to  Napoleon,  in  return 
for  the  aid  afforded  to  Constantinople,  on  the  Danube, 
and  elsewhere.  Egypt  was  in  an  unhappv  state.  Mo- 
hammed Alee,- the  Viceroy,  was  atfeud  with  the  Memlooks ; 
and  the  Arab  inhabitants  were  made  a  prey  of  by  both. 
The  Grenville  Ministry  thought  that  a  diversion  in  that 
direction  would  be  of  great  service  to  Bussia,  and  sreat 
injury  to  Napoleon;  and  they  confidently  reckoned  on 
being  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Arab  inhabitants, 
and  probably  by  the  Memlooks  also.  In  laying  their 
plans,  however,  they  strangely  underrated  the  forces  and 
the  ability  of  Mohammed  Alee;  and  they  sent  only 
between  4,000  and  5,000  men  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
instead  of  an  army  large  enough  to  cope  with  the  able 
and  warlike  Pasha  of  £igypt,  and  his  Albanian  troops. 
The  small  British  force  was  drafted  from  the  troops  in 
Sicily.  It  landed  without  opposition  on  the  17tii  of 
March,  supposing  that  Sir  John  Duckworth  must  by  this 
time  have  conquered  the  Sultan,  and  that  his  province 
of  Egypt  would  come  very  easily  into  our  hands.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and 
Alexandria  capitulated  immediately.  Only  seven  lives 
were  lost  on  the  British  side.  Within  tiie  city,  however, 
no  provisions  were  found;  and  just  when  the  soldiers 
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were  inqtiiring  how  they  were  to  be  fed,  Sir  J.  Duck-  * 
worth  arrived  from  the  station  at  TenedoB,  and  told  of  the 
&ilnre  of  his  enterprise.  Something  must  be  done.  No 
food  remained  on  board  the  transports :  and  the  Pasha's 
Albanians  out  off  all  supplies  from  zke  Delta.  The  citizens 
of  Alexandria  bethought  themselves  of  employing  the 
invaders  to  get  food  for  them,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
and  instructed  them  that  they  must  go  alon^  the  coast, 
and  bring  what  they  could  find  in  the  cities  there. 
General  Fraser,  the  Commander,  detached  1200  men  from 
lus  small  force,  and  sent  them  on  this  errand  under 
General  Wauchope.  General  Wauchope  did  not  under- 
stand eastern  cities,  and  Albanian  methods  of  warfare. 
He  forgot  that  ^e  streets  are  the  narrowest  of  alleys,  and 
the  houses,  with  their  latticed  windows  and  flat  roo&, 
fiftvourable  for  ambush.  He  marched  strait  to  Eosetta 
and  into  the  middle  of  it,  being  unaccountably  confident 
tiiat  Bosetta  would  receive  the  British  as  Alexandria  had 
done.  But  the  Albanians  were  there  before  him;  and 
they  had  left  one  of  the  city  gates  wide  open,  for  the 
march  of  the  troops  into  their  trap.  Four  hundred  of 
them  were  shot  down  in  the  streets;  and  among  them. 
General  Wauchope  himself.  He  was  happier  than  White- 
locke  and  Duckworth  in  not  surviving  tne  disaster  which 
he  had  provoked.  The  remaining  800  meii  were  extricated 
and  marched  back  to  Alexandria,  without  having  effected 
any  thing.  As  soon  as  ^  J.  Duckworth  heard  tiie  news, 
he  gave  up  his  command  to  Bear- Admiral  Louis  (who 
presently  dSed),  and  sailed  aWay  for  England.-=^It  presently 
appeared  that  tiiere  were  stores  of  food  in  Alexandria,  if 
they  could  be  got  at ;  and  l^t  supplies  were  perpetually 
coming  in  from  the  river*:  but  General  Fraser  seems  to 
have  relied  strangely  on  the  representieitions  of  the  governor, 
and  to  have  followed  his^  advice  with  an  ilnaocountable 
confidence.  Under  lus  guidance,  he  tui^ed  again  towards 
Bosetta,  though  the  Pasha  was  using  every  hour  in 
collecting  his  forces  at  Cairo.  2,500  men  were  sent  to 
lay  siege  to  Bosetta  in  regular  form;  and  there  they 
waited  for  aid  from  the  Memlooks,  which  never  came. 
The  Pasha's  forces  arrived  in  a  flotilla  of  boats :  one 
detachment  of  British  was  cut  off,  and  among  the  scattered 
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remainder  there  was  great  slatighter.  The  Bxurvivors 
fonght  their  way  back  again  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
reported  a  loss  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  men.  Why  the 
new  administration  did  not  send  sacconrs  from  Malta  and 
Messina  has  often  been  asked;  and  it  has  been  said,  to 
their  deep  discredit  if  true,  tluit  tiiey  conld  do  nothing  in 
aid  of  an  expedition  which  they  disapproved.  However 
this  might  be.  General  Fraser  was  discouraged  from 
home,  and  hourly  harassed  bv  the  enemy. — ^At  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Pasha,  the  people  of  Alexandria  cut  off  his 
supplies,  and  cut  down  nis  outposts.  More  and  more  of 
the  enemy  came  up  as  his  little  force  dwindled  away; 
and  at  last,  on  the  appearance  of  a  column  which  he  was 
unable  to  encounter,  he  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  an 
offer  to  evacuate  Egypt  on  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners 
taken  since  the  invasion.  This  was  in  August,  1807 ;  and 
in  September  the  last  English  soldier  left  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile. — By  this  time,  the  Sultan  had  declared  war 
against  England,  and  had  caused  a  seizure  of  all  the 
British  property  in  his  dominions. — There  was  truly 
little  to  boast  of  in  the  achievements  of  British  arms 
at  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  the  Portland  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  for  them  to  show  whether  they 
oould  retrieve  the  national  credit,  and  check  the  now 
terrific  progress  of  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  Canning's 
mind  began  to  be  busy  about  his  function,  he  consulted 
with  the  veteran  diplomatist.  Lord  Malmesbuiy ;  and  the 
advice  he  received  was  to  grant  subsidies  rather  than 
loans ;  to  offer  a  large  subsidy  to  Austria,  payable  when 
she  should  have  actually  declared  war  against  Napoleon ; 
and  to  make  every  body  abroad  clearly  understand  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  King  of  England  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  Continent  while  Napoleon  con- 
tinued to  ravage  it.  As  for  the  method  of  conducting  the 
war,  *' diversions '*  were  still  the  prominent  idea:  but 
Lord  Malmesbury  recommended  that  they  should  be  near 
home;  nearer  even  than  Germany.  It  is  with  some 
interest  that  we  find  him^  so  early  as  March,  1807, 
mentioning  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  as  a  good  object  of 
attainment ;  that  Walcheren  whose  name  was  to  become  a 
word  of  loathing  and  shame  before  three  years  were  over. 
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In  the  preceding  antumn,  Napoleon  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Berlin.     There  he  sat  triumphant,  sending  to 
Paris  the  Prussian  standards,  and  the  arms  and  other 
memorials  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  it  wrung  the 
hearts  of  the  Prussians  to  part  with.    Among  the  most 
wretched  of  them  was  their  Queen,  who  had  stimulated 
her  husband  to  the  war,  and  had  appeared  on  the  battle- 
field, encouraging    the  soldiers.      Of   Napoleon's  many 
antipathies,  one  of  the  strongest  was  to  women  of  energy 
and  intelligence.    He  did  not  so  much  despise  as  hate 
such  women ;  and  his  insulting  mention  of  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  on  several  occasions,  drew  upon  him  a  rebuke 
and  remonstrance  from  his  own  wife.     His  reply  was 
as  low  as  were  his  feelings  in  regard  to  women ;  and  he 
went  on  to  treat  the  Queen  of  Prussia  with  insult  or 
cajolery,  as  suited  his  mood  or  his  convenience.     As  he 
had  no  chivalrous  feelings,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
he  did  not  affect  any.— It  was  &om  Berlin  that  he  issued 
his  celebrated  decree  against  the  English,  by  which  he 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade;  ex- 
communicated the  English,  in  all  relations  whatever; 
declared  the  persons  of   all  English  men  and  women 
captive,  and  their  property  confiscated,  wherever  either 
could  be  found ;  and  threatened  punishment  to  all  persons, 
every  where,  who  held  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  any 
of  the  British  nation.    This  was  the  great  Berlin  Decree 
which  was  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  northern  seas  that  were  under  French  influence,  and 
which  caused  the  arrest  of  all  the  British,  resident  or 
visiting  at  those  ports,  the  seizure  of  all  their  property, 
and  the  cancelling  of  all  debts  due  to  them. — It  was  from 
Berlin  that  he  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.     The  terms  were  so  very  hard  that  the  poor 
King  hesitated,  and  was  disposed  'to  tiy  once  more  what 
he  could  do  with  the  aid  of  Bussia.    Napoleon  at  once  set 
about  humbling  the  Bussians,  in  order  to  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Prussia.    Late  as  it  was  in  the  year,  he 
set  forth  eastwards,  and  entered  Warsaw  (where  he  was 
fovourably  received)  on  the  19th  of  December,  his  army 
having  preceded  him  by  three  weeks.    His  soldiers  ex- 
pected to  winter  on  the  Vistula,  and  spread  along  its 
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eastern  baSok,  from  Warsaw  to  the  sea,  to  'repose  them- 
selves :  but  the  Bussians  were  not  disposed  to  allow  this. 
Their  General,  Benningsen,  attacked  the  French  General, 
Bemadotte,  who  forthwith  attempted  to  draw  the  Bussians 
into  a  position  in  which  they  could  be  attacked  by  Napo- 
leon while  engaged  with  him.  But  Benningsen  under- 
stood his  business  too  well.  He  retreated  towards  the 
north-east,  followed  step. by  step  by  the  French,  whose 
forces  had  been  recruited  by  prodigious  efforts.  Conscripts, 
hardly  trained  for  the  field,  w;ere  brought  from  Italy,  and 
other  remote  dominions  of  France.  British  merchandize 
in  Hamburg  was  released  on  the  payment  of  700,000?. ; 
and  similar  levies  were  made  upon  the  other  ports  and 
large  cities  in  the  rear.  Com,  wood,  clothing  (from 
Hamburg  50,000  great  coats  without  delay)  were  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  money ;  and  the  whole  Continent 
behind  and  on  either  hand  groaned  under  the  exactions  of 
Napoleon.  The  conflict  which  must  result  from  such 
preparations  was  watched  for  by  all  the  nations ;  though 
oxir  G^eorge  III.  was  at  the  moment  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  dread  of  equalizing  his  own  Catholic  and  Protestant 
soldiers  to  have  much  attention  left  for  other  things.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  consternation  about  the  GrenviUe 
and  Grey  Catholic  Belief  Bill  that  the  great  battle  of 
Eylau  was  fought:. 

Eylau  is  a  village,  twenty  or  more  miles  south  of 
Konigsberg,  in  Eastern  Prussia.  There  the  Bussians  and 
Prussians  drew  together  aU  the  forces  that  the  season  and 
the  French  had  left  them ;  and  the  French  mustered  for 
a  critical  battle.  The  IVench  had  about  10,000  more 
men  than  the  enemy ;  and  about  120  less  cannon.  After 
some  bloody  skirmishing,  by  the  light  of  burning  houses, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  the  two  armies  lay  down  amidst 
the  sheeted  snow,  lighted  by  the  same  watchfires;  for 
they  were  crowded  within  an  extremely  small  space. 
Few  could  sleep:  but  Napoleon  did.  He  was  harassed 
with  fatigue ;  and  he  slept  through  the  night  in  a  house 
at  Eylau.  His  position  appeared  perilous;  but  it  was 
much  more  so  the  next  day.  There  was  a  strong  east 
wind,  and  a  blinding  snow;  and  as  he  stood  by  the 
churchyard,  on  a  little  eminence,  the  Bussians  came  up, 
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and  almost  trod  him  down  before  lie  perceived  how  neax 
they  were.  They  were  not  fully  aware  what  was  within 
their  grasp ;  and,  delayed  for  a  moment,  if  not  daunted, 
by  the  bold  face  of  his  guard,  and  presently  attacked  on 
either  hand,  they  let  their  prize  escape.  The  fate  0£ 
Europe  hung  on  that  moment,  and  Napoleon's  usual  for- 
tune prevailed.  The  check  he  then  received  was,  how- 
ever, considerable.  The  battle  during  the  whole  day 
was  a  series  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  Each  parly 
reasonably  believed  itself  victorious  half  a  dozen  times. 
It  was  the  bloodiest  and  most  desperately  contested  battle 
which  had  been  fought  since  the  rise  of  Napoleon.  Even 
he,  with  his  boasting  habit  of  speech,  hardly  claimed  the 
victory ;  and  the  fands  fell  at  Paris,  on  the  receipt  of  his 
bulletin.  This  was  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of 
the  issue  of  this  particular  battle  as  because  the  Frendi 
people  now  discovered  that  the  Bussians  were  a  for- 
midable enemy,  and  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  was 
not  so  assured  beforehand  as  they  had  supposed.  Each 
force  retired ;  the  Bussians  towards  Ednigsberg,  and  the 
French  towards  the  Vistula. 

This  was  the  last  success  of  the  Bussians  for  the  present. 
While  botiii  armies  were  receiving  reinforcement.  Napoleon 
sent  Lefebvre  to  take  Dantzig.  The  place  held  out  eight 
weeks,  and  then  capitulated,  on  the  26th  of  May,  ;L807. 
He  had  so  far  admitted  the  importance  of  the  check  at 
Eylau  as  to  propose  peace  immediately  afterwards,  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  that  which  he  had  before  used 
towards  the  unhappy  King  of  Prussia.  The  temptation 
to  come  to  terms  must  have  been  strong ;  but  the  King 
resisted  it,  at  l^e  desire  of  the  Bussians.  All  Europe 
presently  knew  this,  and  praised  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
looked  for  the  issue  of  a  great  armv  from  Austria,  and  for 
important  aid  of  men  and  money  m)m  England.  On  the 
whole,  the  destruction  of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  been 
really  more  probable  at  this  moment,  than  at  any  previous 
point  of  his  career — ^more  probable,  certainly,  than  his 
extrication.  But  the  hopes  of  so  many  nations  were  soon 
extinguished.  It  was  tiie  universal  belief  ^at  50,000 
men,  sent  from  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  would 
now  have  ended  the  war.    Napoleon  was  ordering  the 
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third  oonscription  within  Beven  months,  and  the  heart  of 
IPrance  was  sinking  within  her;  while  Austria  would 
with  alacrity  have  brought  up  her  forces  from  Bohemia, 
to  invest  the  Elbe,  in  Napoleon's  rear.  But  Lord 
Howick's  reply  to  the  request  of  the  friendly  Powers 
was  (on  the  10th  of  March),  "Doubtless  the  spring  is 
the  most  favourable  period  for  military  operations :  but  at 
the  present  juncture  the  allies  must  not  look  for  any 
considerable  land  force  from  Great  Britain."  A  subsidy 
of  500,000Z.  was  granted ;  but  no  troops  went  forth  before 
July;  and  then  they  were  only  8,000;  and  they  were 
sent  where  they  could  do  little  good.  The  early  summer 
showed  how  ^sastrous  were  the  consequences  of  thus 
letting  that  critical  spring  pass  away  unused. 

Napoleon  took  the  field  again  in  June,  with  recruited 
forces — equipped  in  Yorkshire  cloth,  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not;  for  his  requisitions  were  so  hasty  that  Uie 
Hamburghers  were  obliged  to  brave  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  import  English  goods  for  the  making  up  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  garments  demanded.  He  must  conquer: 
he  knew  it,  Snd  he  said  it.  As  Mettemich  observed,  he 
might  win  many  battles  without  destroying  his  enemies, 
but  he  could  not  lose  one  without  destroying  himself. 
As  Austria  waited  for  England,  and  England  was  not 
stirring,  every  advantage  was  given  to  Napoleon,  and  he 
won.  On  the  14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  he  totally  defeated  the  Bussians  at  Friedland, 
a  few  miles  from  Eylau.  It  was  a  complete  wreck  of  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  The  Eussians  showed  all  the  military 
qualities  which  had  made  them  respected  at  Eylau ;  but 
they  had  to  pass  a  river  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
double  their  own  number.  They  did  not  surrender. 
They  preferred  perishing;  and  they  were  drowned  and 
slaughtered  in  crowds.  Deep  were  the  curses  then 
vented  upon  English  parsimony  and  dilateriness.  After 
taking  a  high  tene  among  the  allies,  she  withheld  aid  at 
the  moment  when  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it 
would  have  availed  te  prostrate  Napoleon.  Eussia,  as  we 
shall  see,  forsook  her ;  and  some  words  attributed  te  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  soon  after  showed  how  the 
alliance  of  England  was  regarded  after  that  unfortunate 
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Bpring.  "Yon  offer  ns  jovx  alliance,"  said  the  Frinoe, 
"  bnt  we  know  what  it  is  worth.  Tonr  allies,  who  have 
been  vainly  expecting  yonr  sncconrs  for  a  whole  year, 
have  taught  ns  what  is  the  worth  of  English  Mendship/' 
Thoughtful  historians,  and  statesmen  of  a  new  generation, 
have  recorded  their  belief  that  this  failure  in  fidelity  and 
energy  at  the  close  of  the  Orenville  Administration  was 
paid  for  by  the  whole  Peninsular  War — ^by  another  seven 
years  of  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  the  addition  of 
100,000,000Z.  to  our  national  debt.  Even  the  muskets 
promised,  and  for  want  of  which  a  large  body  of  tiie 
Bussian  troops  remained  unarmed,  did  not  arrive  till 
Alexander  had  made  peace  with  the  conqueror. 

It  was  observed  during  these  recent  campaigns,  that 
Napoleon  did  not  follow  up  his  victories  as  in  his  earlier 
days.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  were  sudx,  and  the  loss  of  hope  and  heart  among 
the  beaten  troops  so  great,  that  he  might  have  annihilated 
the  Bussian  army  in  its  relxeat  behind  the  Fregel,  if  he 
had  followed  it.  But  he  did  not.  He  let  his  foes  flounder 
through  swamps,  and  run  over  each  other  nn  the  appre- 
hension that  he  was  behind  them,  while  he  sat  stilL  The 
fact  was,  his  own.  position  was  very  precarious.  Fifty 
thousand  of  his  soldierB  were  in  hospital,  sick  or  wounded; 
his  new  levies  were  hardly  trained  for  their  work;  his 
army  would  fall  to  pieces  if  he  left  the  spot ;  yet  he  knew 
that  he  was  much  wanted  at  Paris,  where  the  belief  of  his 
invincibility  was  by  no  means  what  it  had  been,  and 
where  the  people,  not  having  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year, 
were  becoming  discouraged  and  angry  at  the  slaughter  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  ever-increasing 
weight  of  the  taxes.  Napoleon  was,  in  the  midst  of  his 
glory,  distressed  on  every  side ;  and  timely  vigour,  union 
and  courage  among  the  allies  might  soon  have  retrieved 
the  recent  disasters.  But  the  weak  Alexander  did  not 
second  his  brave  generals,  and  his  whole  desire  was  for 
peace.  How  he  made  it  will  never  be  forgotten  while 
history  is  read. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  Napoleon  was  in  Konigsberg.  The  Niemen 
formed   the  Bussian  frontier;  and  thi^er  Alexander's 
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forces  were  retreating,  in  the  direction  of  Tilsit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  the  allied  armies  began  to  pass  the 
bridge  at  Tilsit ;  and  for  forty  hours  the  unbroken  line 
stretched  over  it.  When  all  were  on  the  Enssian  side,  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Alexander  did  not  mean  that  his 
soldiers  should  pass  it  again.  He  had  not  entered  into 
the  war  on  his  own  account  so  much  as  for  the  objects 
of  Austria  and  England :  in  which,  however,  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  involved.  England  had  failed  in  her  engage- 
ments ;  Austria  was  timid  and  'passive ;  and  he  did  not 
consider  himself  obliged  to  sustain  alone  the  burden  of 
supporting  unfortunate  Prussia.  If  this  had  been  all,  there 
would  have  been  no  reasonable  ground  for  censuring  him 
for  making  peace  at  Tilsit.  But  in  the  process,  he  violated 
solemn  engagements,  recently  made,  manifested  a  profligate 
selfishness  and  cruel  treachery  which  appear  more  shocifing 
and  amazing  as  time  rolls  on 

It  was  on  the  preceding  1st  of  April  that  he  had  met 
his  beloved  brother  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  at  Memel, 
to  mourn  over  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  concert  mea- 
sures for  withstanding  it.  The  sovereigns  sprang  into 
each  other's  arms ;  their  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  they 
could  not  speak.  They  walked  hand  in  hand,  and  at  times 
Alexander  threw  his  arm  over  his  friend's  neck.  The 
meeting  with  the  spirited  Queen  was  even  more  affecting 
— ^with  kissing  of  hands  and  cheeks,  tears,  and  sympathy. 
If  there  had  been  any  voice  to  whisper  how  matters 
would  be  before  June  was  out,  who  would  have  believed 
it  ? — Several  weeks  later,  quite  at  the  end  of  May,  Alex- 
ander said,  in  his  reply  to  that  letter  which  Mr.  Canning 
induced  George  III.  to  write,  that  "  There  was  no  salva- 
tion to  himself  or  to  Europe  but  by  eternal  resistance  to 
Bonaparte  ;"  yet,  within  four  short  weeks,  where  was  he, 
and  what  was  he  doing? 

It  is  not  agreed  which  of  the  Emperors  first  proposed 
peace.  Each  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  the  other. 
But  circumstances  seem  to  confirm  the  word  of  Napoleon, 
for  once.  Now,  one  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
Bussia  and  Prussia  was  that  neither  should  make  peace 
without  the  other.  Thus,  the  mere  negotiation  for  a 
seperate  peace  was  a  breach  of  faith,  to  begin  with.     Before 
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they  met,  the  Emperors,  who  abode  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Niemen,  agreed  upon  an  armistice  which  showed  both 
that  their  objects  were  few  and  simple.  Napoleon  wished 
to  ruin  England,  and  had  to  ask  of  Eussia  merely  to  shut 
her  ports  against  British  ships,  and  excommunicate  the 
English  people.  Alexander  had  simply  to  ask  Napoleon 
to  let  Poland  alone,  and  to  desert  Turkey.  When  the 
nature  of  their  respective  needs  was  ascertained,  they 
agreed  to  meet,  and  hold  a  private  consultation  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  which  they  could  settle  as  they  pleased. 
Alexander  went  to  this  conference,  fall  of  resentment 
against  England,  vanity  at  being  placed,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  great  conqueror,  at  the  summit  of  European 
destinies,  and  having  apparently  no  thought  or  care  for 
the  insulted  and  despoiled  brother  of  Prussia  to  whom  he 
was  so  lately  vowing  sympathy  and  protection. 

As  if  the  conference  was  to  be  too  shameful  to  be  over- 
heard, it  was  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  A 
large  raft,  with  a  wooden  house  upon  it,  splendidly 
adorned,  and  canopied  with  the  eagles  of  France  and 
Bussia,  was  moored  in  mid  stream,  where  it  glittered  in.  the 
sun  of  June.  Here  the  two  Emperors  were  to  be  entirely 
alone.  Another  raft,  at  some  distance,  was  destined  ibr 
their  respective  suites,  who  might  be  forswearing  emnity 
while  their  sovereigns  were  conspiring  against  &e  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  On  the  25th,  the  river  ^nks  were  Hned 
with  the  Imperiial  Guard  of  both  monarchs,  in  a  triple 
row,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  waited  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  potentates.  A  boat  under  each  bank  reo^ved 
the  Emperors  who  stepped  on  board  at  the  same  moment, 
followed  each  by  a  few  officers.  They  were  to  land  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  raft,  and  enter  the  house  by  opposite 
doors.  Napoleon's  rowers  landed  him  first ;  and  he  has- 
tened through  his  own  door,  to  open  that  by  which  Alex- 
ander was  to  enter.  The  first  words  were  spoken  by 
Alexander,  who  said,  "  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you 
do,  and  am  ready  to  second  you  in  all  your  enterprises 
ag^^inst  them."  "  In  that  case,"  replied  Napoleon,  **  every- 
thing will  be  easily  arranged,  and  peace  is  already  msdeJ* 
•—Everything  was  easily  arranged — even  in  two  hours. 

When  the  business  of  framing  the  treaty  had  to  be 
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done,  they  made  a  show  of  joining  Prassia  in  the  compact, 
calling  in  on  her  behalf  the  man  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  delivering  up  Dantzig  by  treachery,  and  who 
was  certainly  a  mere  man  of  straw  on  the  present  occasion , 
— General  Kalkreuther.  Talleyrand  was  Napoleon's  agent. 
When  the  treaty  was  all  ready  for  signature,  Napoleon 
invited  to  dinner  the  Queen  of  Prussia  whom  he  had  re- 
peatedly insulted  in  his  bnlletins;  and  then  declared 
himself  to  be  so  fascinated  by  her  spirit  and  grace  that  he 
desired  Talleyrand  to  get  the  treaty  signed  after  dinner 
without  her  knowledge ;  lest  he  should  be  won  over  to 
alter  its  provisions  in  favour  of  Prussia.  He  afterwards 
admitted  the  difliculty  he  had  in  withstanding— not  so 
much  the  loud  cry  for  "  Justice  I  justice  I"  with  which  she 
greeted  him  at  first,  as  the  ability  and  reasoning  power 
i^dth  which  she  led  and  sustained  conversation  on  the 
politics  of  Europe.  Her  emotion  when  she  heard  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  was  a  mournful  spectacle :  and 
not  less  mnst  it  have  been  so  to  see  her  husband  in  the 
daily  rides  with  the  Emperors  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  submit  to,  but  which  his  soldiers  could  ill  bear  to  wit- 
ness.  The  sovereigns  were  now  all  living  in  Tilsit. 
Napoleon  sent  Alexander  the  furniture  of  his  house — even 
his  own  bed — French  dinners  daily — and  every  luxury  he 
conld  think  of.  They  were  together  all  the  morning  on 
business,  and  dined  together  every  evening.  When  they 
rode,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  on  one  hand  of  Napoleon, 
and  Alexander  on  the  other;  but  the  Emperors  were  always 
conversing  earnestly  and  riding  fast,  and  the  King  could 
not  keep  up  with  them.  It  was  not  till  the  ceremony  of 
dismounting  had  to  be  gone  through  that  they  remem- 
bered him;  and  then  they  waited  while  he  rode  up 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  Alexander  might 
have  wished  never  to  see  again  the  ally  whom  he  had 
betrayed. 

Under  this  treaty,  Alexander  accepted  a  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  that  ally,  in  Polish  Prussia ;  reconciling  him- 
self to  it  by  giving  it  the  name  of  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  of  fiie  war.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  deprived 
of  all  his  territory  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe ;  but 
Silesia  was  restored  to  him,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
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German  dominionfl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Even 
this  restitution  was  embittered  by  its  being  made  as  a 
mark  of  the  Emperor's  regard  for  his  "  brother "  Alex- 
ander. Out  of  the  same  regard,  Napoleon  deserted  both 
Poland  and  Turkey,  without  remorse.  To  return  the  obli- 
gations, Alexander  promised  to  take  in  hand  the  sturdy 
Sweden  which  stood  out  vigorously  against  Napoleon; 
recognized  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  Jerome 
Bonaparte  as  its  king ;  and  also  the  royalty  of  two  other 
brothers  of  Napoleon,  who  were  made  Kings  of  Naples  and 
Holland.  The  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  Napoleon's,  and  both  Emperors  were  to 
damage  Great  Britain,  in  every  possible  way.  The  King 
of  Prussia  was  to  reduce  his  troops  to  40,000  men ;  and  to 
pay  about  6,000,OOOZ.  to  France,  submitting  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  and  his  chief  fortresses  by  French  troops  at 
the  expense  of  Prussa,  till  the  debt  should  be  discharged. 
This  debt  was  in  addition  to  the  charges  for  the  war, 
which  amounted  to  above  20,000,OOOZ.  llie  annual  revenue 
of  Prussia  was  only  3,000,000Z. ;  so  that  it  was  clear  that 
she  could  never  free  herself  from  the  French  garrisons 
which  held  the  virtual  control  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
clamation in  which  he  released  from  their  allegiance  the 
inhabitants  of  his  lost  provinces  is  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing documents  in  history — full  of  the  dignity  of  patient 
misfortune.  We  should  like  to  know  whether,  amidst 
the  dazzling  blaze  of  Napoleon's  favour,  Alexander  found 
eyes  to  read  it.  If  he  did,  he  could  have  little  enjoyed 
his  new  honours  that  day. 

In  giving  the  history  of  this  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  we  have 
been  narrating  what  deeply  concerned  the  interests,  if  not 
the  very  existence,  of  the  British  nation.    There  were 
Secret  Articles  in  this  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  which  England 
had  a  vital  interest.    These  secret  articles  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  collection  of  State  Papers ;  but  Napoleon's 
diplomatists  have  given  a  sufficient  account  of  them  to 
enable  us  to  speak  of  them  with  assurance.    Napoleo: 
would  not  part  with  Constantinople;  but  he  not  onl; 
gave  up  Turkey  as  a  whole  to  be  dealt  with  as  Alexande 
pleased,  but  agreed  to  unite  his  efforts  with  Alexander  t 
wrest  from  the  Porte  all  its  provinces  but  Boumelia,  i 
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within  three  months  she  had  not  made  terms  satisfactory 
to  Alexander.  In  requital  for  this,  if  England  did  not 
before  the  1st  of  November  make  terms  satisfactory  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  requisition  of  Eussia,  the  two  Emperors 
were  to  require  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  to 
close  their  ports  against  the  English,  and  were  to  unite 
their  forces  in  war  against  Great  Britain,  by  sea  and  land. 
Spain  was  to  be  compelled  to  remain  at  war  with  England 
also :  and,  by  a  yet  more  secret  set  of  articles,  known  to 
the  two  Emperors  alone,  it  was  agreed,  amidst  a  plan  of 
complete  spoliation  of  Europe,  with  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  for  their  aggrandizement,  that  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  become  the  dominions  of  Napoleon  under  the 
government  of  princes  of  his  family. — A  striking  proof  of 
the  complete  prostration  of  Alexander*s  judgment  at  this 
time  is  that  he,  without  objection,  left  to  Napoleon  the 
framing  of  these  secret  articles,  after  their  parting.  The 
articles  were  merely  sketched  at  Tilsit — drawn  out  after- 
wards at  Paris  under  Napoleon's  dictation,  transmitted 
rapidly  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  signed  by  Alexander  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Napoleon  went  home  (where  he  arrived 
in  August)  to  contract  the  French  Constitution  and 
diminish  the  liberties  of  the  people :  and  Alexander  re- 
paired to  his  capital,  where  he  instructed  his  minister  to 
deny  that  there  were  any  secret  articles  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  in  any  way  injurious  to  England.  The  rulers  of 
England,  with  the  animating  soul  of  Canning  in  the 
midst  of  them,  were  meantime  not  idle. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  an 
audience  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House,  at 
which  he  had  heard  a  piece  of  news  from  the  Prince, 
which  it  deeply  concerned  him,  as  Prime  Minister,  to 
know.  The  Pnnce  Eegent  of  Portugal  had  sent  secret 
information  that  Napoleon  wanted  to  invade  our  shores 
with  the  Portuguese  and  Danish  fleets.  The  Portuguese 
had  been  refused.  It  was  for  us  to  see  to  the  Danish. 
Mr.  Canning  lost  no  time  in  seeing  to  it :  and  while  the 
Emperors  were  consulting  at  Tilsit,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  disabling  Denmark  from  injuring  us.  When 
he  had  confidential  information  of  the  secret  articles  of 
the  Tilsit  Treaty,  his  proceedings  were  hastened,  and 
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they  were  made  as  peremptory  as  the  occasion  required. 
He  endured  great  blame,  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of 
this  peremptoriness ;  and  he  could  not  justify  himself, 
because  the  government  were  pledged  to  secrecy.  The 
highest  principle,  the  most  acknowledged  honour,  and  the 
best  oratory  of  parliament  and  the  country,  were  against 
him ;  the  Grenvilles  and  Greys — the  Homers  and  Eomillys 
— ^the  best  part  of  the  press  and  the  public  were  against 
him,  and  spoke  in  the  confidence  of  the  plainest  and  most 
straightforward  morality;  yet  there  is  now — and  there 
has  been,  ever  since  the  facts  were  revealed — an  universal 
agreement  that  he  was  right ;  that  he  did  only  what  was 
necessary ;  and  that  it  was  done  in  the  best  manner. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  for  some  years  our  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  was  sent  to  Eael,  to  require  of  the 
Crown  Prince  (then  at  Eael),  who  was  known  to  be  under 
intimidation  by  Napoleon,  that  the  Danish  navy  should 
be  delivered  over  to  England,  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
British  ports,  and  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Crown  ifcnce  refused,  with  the  indignation  which  was  to 
be  expected.  His  position  was  an  extremely  hard  one ; 
and  our  King  showed  his  sense  of  this  by  the  mot  which 
he  uttered  to  Mr.  Jackson  on  his  return,  and  which  he 
liked  to  tell.  He  abruptly  asked  Mr.  Jackson  whether 
the  Prince  was  upstairs  or  down  when  he  received  the 
British  Envoy.  "He  was  on  the  ground  floor,  please 
your  Majesty."  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake,"  replied 
the  King ;  "  for  if  he  had  half  my  spirit,  he  would  certainly 
have  kicked  you  down  stairs."  The  King  consented  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  our  interfering  with  Denmark  at 
all :  but  when  once  convinced  that  Denmark  was  imder 
coercion,  and  must  obey  the  strongest  power  of  the  two 
that  were  acting  upon  her,  he  agreed  to  the  measure  that 
self-defence  required  from  his  government,  and  supported 
the  ministers  in  what  they  had  to  do. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  been  escorted,  when  he  went  forth  on 
his  mission,  by  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  forty  frigates 
and  other  assistant  "vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  transports,  con- 
veying 27,000  land  troops.  Admiral  Gambler  commanded 
the  naval,  and  Lord  Cathcart  the  military,  expedition. 
These  forces  had  been  got  ready  within  a  month,  with 
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great  ability,  and  under  perfect  secrecy;  and  before  the 
final  orders  were  given,  ministers  had  sncJi  information  of 
the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  as  left  them  no 
hesitation  whatever  about  seizing  the  Danish  fleet,  if  it 
was  not  lent  qtdety.  Denmark  held  the  keys  of  the 
Baltic.  Napoleon's  soldiery  was  ready  to  ponr  into  her 
territory  at  one  word  from  him;  her  fleets  and  stores 
were  precisely  what  he  wanted  for  his  attacks  on  Eng- 
land: and  it  was  distinctly  known  that  he  was  imme- 
diately about  to  use  them.  In  securing  the  Danish  fleet, 
we  were  taking  it  from  Napoleon,  in  feict ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  self-preservation.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  indignantljr  dismissed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  seizing  the  fleet. — The  Prince  sent 
a  messenger  with  aU  speed  to  Copenhagen  to  command 
that  the  place  should  be  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence.  The  messenger  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August, 
in  the  evening ;  and  great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
city,  for  there  was  hardly  a  gun  on  the  ramparts,  and  the 
armed  troops  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  crisis.  The 
Prince  came  from  Kiel,  the  next  day,  to  give  his  orders  in 
person.  He  was  attended  only  by  his  court  officers,  and 
was  therefore  allowed  to  pass  through  the  British  fleet. 
Mr.  Jackson  followed  him,  to  make  one  more  effort  for  a 
peaceable  agreement;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Prince 
made  that  declaration  about  the  value  of  the  English 
alliance  which  ha«  before  been  quoted.  The  next  day,  he 
retired  into  Jutland.  Contrary  winds  detained  the 
English  ships  for  three  days  more;  and  those  three  days 
were  diligenty  used  by  the  Danes.  One  piece  of  prepara- 
tion sounds  now  very  strange  and  very  dreadful.  A 
plank,  or  part  of  one,  was  removed  from  every  ship  and 
replaced  by  a  piece  of  thin  deal  so  painted  or  smeared  as 
to  look  like  the  adjoining  planks.  The  first  heavy  wave 
would  have  driven  it  in,  and  sunk  the  ship.  The  sinking 
of  that  fleet,  with  our  sailors  on  board,  would  have  been 
such  a  spectacle  as  the  world  never  saw :  but  the  device 
was  discovered  in  time. — On  the  15th,  the  forces  were 
landed  at  Wedbeck,  for  their  march  upon  Copenhagen, 
and  the  fleet  worked  up  before  the  city.  Once  more,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  avoid  extremities.   The  commanders 
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issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Danisli  people,  declaring  the 
cause  of  their  appearance,  and  oflfering  to  withdraw  in 
peace,  if  the  fleet  was  delivered  up  as  a  deposit,  to  be 
restored  uninjxired  at  the  close  of  the  war.  If  it  was  not 
so  delivered,  it  must  be  taken;  and  Denmark  must  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  The  Crown  Prince  re- 
plied by  a  proclamation,  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  British  vessels  and  property. 
And  now  the  affair  was  decided.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  end  miust  be — so  vast  a  force  being 
sent  without  notice,  in  a  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  against  an  unprepared  city.  By  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  Stralsund  was  occupied  by  the  French ; 
and  part  of  the  British  force  was  detached  to  watch  them ; 
and  this  proved  that  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  lose  time. 
By  the  8th  of  September,  all  was  over :  the  Danish  navy 
and  arsenal  were  surrendered.  One  fourth  of  the  buildings 
of  the  city  were  by  that  time  destroyed ;  and  in  one  street, 
500  persons  were  killed  by  the  bombardment.  One  resident, 
whose  house  was  near  the  walls,  left  his  military  service 
for  a  moment,  to  remove  his  three  daughters  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety.  All  the  three  were  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell ;  and  in  the  same  night  his  only  son  fell  by 
his  side,  while  both  were  fighting  on  the  walls.  The  next 
day,  when  the  British  were  passing  through  the  street, 
the  old  man  pointed  to  the  bodies  of  his  children,  and  fell 
dead  beside  them.  Many  were  the  hearts  so  broken  during 
the  foxir  days  of  the  bombardment ;  and  we  find  an  Eldon 
as  much  moved  as  a  Wilberforce  at  the  details  of  the  in- 
tolerable calamities  inflicted  while  the  city  was  like  an 
inhabited  volcano.  We  find  Arthur  Wellesley  leading 
the  negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fleet.  He  had  left  his  civil  post  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (to  which  he  presently  returned)  to 
command  the  reserve  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  the  victor  in  some  outlying  conflicts.  He  was  sent 
for  to  negotiate  the  capitulation,  and  **  having  insisted  oi 
proceeding  immediately  to  business,"  as  was  his  wont,  tin 
terms  were  drawn  up  in  the  night  between  the  6th  anc 
7th,  and  signed  the  next  day ;  so  that  the  entry  of  th< 
British  into  Copenhagen  took  place  on  the  8tii.    Th< 
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promptitude  of  spirit  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  coad- 
jutors, Sir  Home  Popham  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Murray,  did  not 
altogether  suit  the  views  of  the  government  at  home. 
It  was  believed  that  some  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
agreement  to  evacuate  Zealand  as  soon  as  the  Danish  fleet 
could  be  removed ;  and  also  at  the  omission  to  secure  the 
vessels  and  stores  remaining  in  the  merchants'  docks,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  line  of  shipping  was  actually 
drawn  up  before  Copenhagen,  in  view  of  the  last  of  our 
ileet,  when  departing.  But  the  terms  included  and  secured 
all  the  avowed  objects  of  the  expedition.  Efforts  were 
made  to  conciliate  the  Danes,  after  all  was  over;  but,  as 
"was  very  natural,  in  vain.  Notice  was  even  given  by  them 
that  British  flags  of  truce  must  not  be  sent  within  gun-shot 
range.  For  many  months,  the  emotions  of  rage  and  horror 
"which  swelled  in  the  hearts  of  all  Danes  continued  to 
spread  over  the  world.  On  the  28th  of  the  next  January, 
the  flame  of  war  caught  the  establishments  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hooghly .  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Denmark : 
and  the  residents  at  the  Danish  factory  in  Bengal  had  in- 
vited the  English,  as  usual,  to  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
day.  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  aged  chief  agent,  speech- 
less with  horror,  shewed  a  countryman  the  Britirfi  flag 
flying  from  their  own  staff.  Every  Danish  ship  was 
seized,  and  the  British,  who  were  to  have  been  guests, 
were  masters  of  the  Factory.  The  youngest  Danes  pre- 
sent have  felt  that  day  to  be  the  most  intolerable  of  their 
lives. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  achievement  reached 
England,  the  victors  brought  the  Danish  fleet  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  One  of  the  most  painful  features  of  the 
case  is  the  conflscation  which  ensued,  because  the  sur- 
render was  not  made  quietly.  At  the  moment  of  the 
attack,  there  were  Danish  merchantmen'  in  our  waters, 
with  cargoes  worth  2,000,000Z.  These  we  took  possession  of  ; 
and,  of  course,  of  the  navy  which  we  had  carried  off.  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  others  moved  in  parliament  for  such  custody 
of  the  ships  being  ordered  as  should  enable  us  to  restore 
them  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  war :  but  the 
answer  was  that,  those  terms  having  been  refused,  the 
ships  were  ours  on  the  ground  preferred  by  the  Dc^es 
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themselves,  Thi«  waa  true ;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
truths  by  which  Napoleon's  crimes  put  all  honourable 
and  humane  mindA  to  the  torture.  It  is  with  a  painful 
sense  of  something  like  constructive  hypocrisy  that  -we 
read  now  of  the  efforts  which  the  kind-hearted  men  of  tlie 
time  made  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  pains  of  the  occasion, 
Wilberforoe  rejoices  in  Admiral  G^mbier's  description  of 
the  glory  and  our  own  safety  to  Providence ;  is  consoled 
at  the  hope  that  the  chief  injury  to  Copenhagen  was  done, 
not  by  bombs,  but  by  rockets,  which  set  the  houses  on  fire 
without  killing  the  inhabitants;  (Congreve  was  there, 
making  trial  of  his  new  invention:)  and  labours  at  a 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  Danes  of  the  capital ;  and 
strives  to  persuade  his  friends  that  they  should  raise,  out 
of  their  private  means,  the  amount  of  the  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  prize  money,  that  the  Danish  ships  might  be 
eventually  restored.  It  would  not  do.  The  affair  could 
not  be  deprived  of  its  character  of  a  desperate  and  ex- 
asperating calamity,  for  which  Napoleon  was  answerable. 
With  the  next  session  began  Mr.  Canning's  trial  of 
temper  and  courage  about  this  business.  He  bore  it  well. 
The  occasion  was  great,  and  he  trusted  that  time  would 
justify  him.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  long  the  time  would  be.  The  Boyal  Speech  declared 
that  government  waa  apprised  of  an  intention  to  assail  ns 
with  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal.  The  Opposition 
did  not  believe  it.  Mr.  Canning  declared  that  tiie  plan 
was  arranged  in  accordance  with  secret  articles  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  Opposition  did  not  believe  it,  and 
pressed  for  proof.  He  had  none  to  produce ;  nor  could  he 
declare  his  authority.  His  bare  word  was  opposed  to  the 
denials  of  Trance  and  Eussia.  When  he  read  extracts 
from  official  papers,  instead  of  giving  the  whole,  resolu- 
tions of  grave  censure  were  moved  against  him  by  Mr. 
Adam ;  and  Mr.  Canning  withdrew  from  the  House  during 
the  vote  upon  them.  Only  6Q  voted  with  Mr.  Adam,  and 
168  against  his  resolutions.  But  not  the  less  did  Mr. 
Canning's  bare  word  stand  against  the  denials  of  the 
•Tilsit  conspirators.  He  declared  his  intention  of  keeping 
his  secret  through  any  censures  that  the  speech^s  in 
parliament    might  excite   against  the  Ministry  in  the 
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country;  and  when  lie  said  this,  he  knew  that  many 
honest  and  sensible  men  believed  that  the  Ministers  had 
acted  in  panic,  and  that  there  were  no  secret  articles 
whatever  appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  When  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  that  time  were  dead,  and  when 
Canning  himself  had  but  a  year  or  two  more  to  number, 
his  justification  arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
*  Memoirs  of  Fouche'  were  published  in  Paris  in  1824; 
and  they  contained  a  passage  which  Canning  must  have 
read  with  a  singular  mixture  of  feelings.  "  About  that 
time  it  was,"  says  Fouche,  or  the  scribe  instructed  by 
him,  "that  we  learned  the  success  of  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  by  the  English,  which  was  the  first  derange- 
ment of  the  secret  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
France.  Since  the  death  of  Paul  L,  I  never  saw  Napo- 
leon give  himself  up  to  such  violent  transports  of  passion. 
That  which  astounded  him  most  in  that  vigorous  enter- 
prise was  the  promptitude  with  which  the  English 
Ministry  took  their  resolution."  He  was  disposed  to 
suspect  Talleyrand  of  treachery.  But  there  had  not  been 
time  for  Talleyrand  to  give  the  information ;  and  Napo- 
leon had  now  to  learn  that  the  British  Cabinet  had  ceased 
to  be  destitute  of  all  sagacity  and  vigour  about  foreign 
aflfairs. — The  publication  of  this  passage  settled  the  matter 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  Ministers  pro- 
oeeded;  and  the  speculation  that  remained  among  the 
elderly  men  whose  minds  were  carried  back  to  1807  was 
how  Canning  came  to  know  the  facts.  After  nearly 
another  score  of  years,  the  publication  of  the  Malmesbury 
Diaries  informed  the  world  that  it  was  the  Prince  Eegent 
of  Portugal  who  gave  the  warning  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
— ^Lest  we  should  treat  the  Portuguese  navy  as  we  had 
treated  the  Danish,  Napoleon  detained  it  in  the  ports  of 
France. 

The  amazement  of  Alexander,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  his  new  ally.  He 
ordered  his  Minister  to  demand  in  strong  terms  of  the 
British  Ambassador  what  it  meant.  The  Ambassador, 
Lord  G.  Leveson,  had  received  no  instructions  upon  the 
case;  but  he  said,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  best 
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thing  he  could  have  said — ^the  truth,  in  the  shortest 
phrase.  His  reply  was  "self-preservation."  Alexander 
was  uneasy  in  mind.  His  people  were  discontented 
with  his  transaction  at  Tilsit:  the  English  fleet  was 
riding  in  the  Baltic,  and  might  at  any  moment  attack  his 
Finnish  possessions;  and  England  had  just  proved  that 
she  J|was  not  so  apathetic  as  she  had  compelled  him  to 
think  her.  His  Minister,  Budberg,  became  suddenly  kind 
to  the  English  Ambassador,  and  confiding,  after  having 
shown  great  haughtiness  and  reserve.  He  whispered  his 
private  opinion  that  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  could  not  last: 
that  it  was  agreed  upon  to  gain  breathing  time ;  and  that 
very  soon,  Kussia,  Austria,  and  England,  must  be  again  in 
alliance.  The  Bussian  people  were,  in  fact,  as  well- 
disposed  towards  us  at  that  time  as  ever ;  and  it  was  this 
consideration  which  at  once  made  Alexander  court  our 
Minister,  and  inclined  our  Ambassador  not  to  ubc  the 
power,  by  this  time  confided  to  him  from  home,  of 
summoning  a  large  amount  of  naval  force  to  invade  the 
ports  of  Kussia.  It  was  very  well  that  Lord  G.  Leveson 
declined  instigating  a  violence  which  could  have  done  no 
real  good :  but,  as  soon  as  the  British  fleet  had  left  the 
Baltic,  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  grew  cold ;  and  in 
October,  Eussia  declared  war  against  England,  in  a 
manner  so  little  calm  and  reasonable  as  to  compel  the 
conclusion  that  Alexander  was  under  the  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, and  dared  not  disobey.  The  ground  assigned  was 
the  rejection  by  England  of  Alexander's  mediation  with 
Napoleon :  but  none  could  have  known  better  than  Alex- 
ander that  such  mediation  was  oat  of  the  question  till  he 
should  choose  to  aflbrd  to  the  English  government  as  full 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
as  was  possessed  by  the  other  party  to  the  quarrel  which 
he  was  to  settle.  This  he  incessantly  refused.  His 
Minister,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
Treaty;  but  this  did  not  divert  the  British  government 
from  its  demands ;  and  the  importance  of  the  Treaty  to 
Alexander  was  proved  by  the  necessity  it  laid  him  under 
of  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  by  proclamation  on 
the  3 1st  of  October  ensuing. 

The  only  potentate  now  stcmding  out  against  the  con- 
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qneror  was  the  brave,  high-minded,  bnt  eccentric  and 
rash  Kinff  of  Sweden.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  he  was 
holding  in  blockade  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
though  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him- 
self (now  commanding  his  troops  in  Pomerania)  and  the 
French  Marshal  Brune.  They  met,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
to  confer  on  what  was  the  real  duration  of  the  armistice ; 
and  the  young  King  embarrassed  the  Marshal  extremely 
by  appealing  to  his  intellect,  his  conscience,  and  his 
heart,  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbons — Louis  XVIII.  and  some 
of  his  family  being  at  that  time  the  guests  of  Sweden. 
This  strange  conference  presently  found  its  way,  under 
royal  sanction,  into  the  newspapers,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort, no  doubt,  of  Marshal  Brune.  The  King  held 
Stralsund,  and  was  still  fortifying  the  island  of  Eiigen, 
where  8,000  British  troops  were  sent  to  his  aid,  while  our 
Copenhagen  expedition  was  preparing  and  setting  forth  ; 
but,  before  the  English  had  accomplished  the  enterprise, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Stralsund.  He  destroyed 
all  the  cannon  and  magazines,  however,  and  stole  out 
without  noise,  leaving  an  unprofitable  conquest  to  Mar- 
shal Brune.  Yet,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  British  to  detach  a  portion  of  their  force  to  watch 
the  French  in  that  direction.  The  rest  of  the  story  of 
Sweden,  in  that  struggle,  is  soon  told. — In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  the  Swedes  might  have  made  peace  with 
both  France  and  Kussia;  but  the  King  and  Ids  people 
were  alike  resolved  not  to  agree  to  such  a  pacification  as 
would  make  them  accompUces  in  the  subjugation  of 
Europe;  they  declared  for  war,  and  endured  bravely 
many  of  its  worst  inflictions.  Eussia  plotted  for  the 
deposition  of  the  King,  suspecting  that  it  was  his  chival- 
rous spirit  that  sustained  that  of  the  nation:  but  his 
people  were  faithful  to  him,  except  in  the  instance  of 
the  surrender  of  one  fortress  and  flotilla  by  treachery. 
Kussia  was  too  powerful,  however;  and  in  November, 
1808,  Finland  was  virtually  given  up  to  Alexander ;  and 
Sweden  was  thus  deprived  of  her  great  granary,  and 
destined  to  ruin.  England  had  of  late  aided  her  vigour- 
ously,  driving  the  Eussian  navy  into  port,  and  blockading 
them  there;  and  sending  Sir  John  Moore,  with  10,000 
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men,  in  May,  when  France,  Bnssia,  and  Denmark,  were 
all  adyanoing  to  crush  the  gallant  Swedes.  Sir  John 
Moore  found  the  King  in  what  he  thought  a  very  wild 
state  of  mind,  proposing  conquests,  when  he  had  not 
forces  enough  for  defensive  operations.  All  agreement  in 
their  views  was  found  to  be  impossible:  the  King  re- 
sented the  Englishman's  caution ;  Sir  John  Moore  thought 
the  King  so  nearly  mad  that  he  made  off  in  disguise  from 
Stockholm,  and  brought  back  his  troops,  which  had  never 
been  landed.  The  unhappy  Bourbons  now  found  them- 
selves unsafe  in  Sweden :  and  in  August,  Louis  XVIIL, 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  landed  in 
England — the  last  station  of  their  wanderings,  before 
their  restoration  to  France.  From  that  time,  they  lived 
quietly  at  Hartwell.  There  was  now  no  other  country  in 
Europe  which  could  afford  them  a  secure  asylum  &om 
their  foe. 

After  the  relinquishment  of  Finland,  the  Swedish  people 
found  they  could  endure  no  more.  Besides  Finland,  they 
had  lost  Pomerania:  they  were  reduced  to  want;  they 
were  thinned  by  pestilence  as  well  as  by  war;  but  the 
King's  ruling  idea  was  to  continue  the  conflict  to  the  last 
Notwithstanding  the  armistice,  he  intended  to  renew  the 
struggle  at  the  first  possible  moment.  As  the  only  way 
to  preserve  their  existence,  his  subjects  gently  deposed 
him,  and  put  the  administration  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  his  aged  tmcle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania.  The  poor 
King  was  arrested  on  the  13th  of  March  1809,  as  he  was 
setting  out  for  his  country  seat.  He  drew  his  sword,  but 
was  immediately  restrained,  and  placed  in  imprisonment, 
for  a  short  time.  His  unde,  at  first  called  Begent,  was 
soon  made  king.  He  declared  his  intention  of  remaining 
faithful  to  Sweden's  excellent  ally.  Great  Britain ;  and  for 
a  time,  he  sustained  the  assatdts  of  Bussia.  But  it  could 
not  be  for  long.  Peace  was  made  with  Bussia  in  Sep- 
tember 1809,  and  with  France  in  the  following  January. 
Pomerania  was  restored  to  Sweden,  but  not  Finland ;  and 
she  had  to  make  great  sacrifices.  Perhaps  the  most  pain- 
ful was  her  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain.  She 
was  compelled  to  bear  her  part  in  the  Continental  System 
of  Napoleon,  and  to  shut  her  ports  against  all  communica- 
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tion  with  England.  Thus  were  we  deprived  of  the  last 
of  our  allies  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  we  found  our- 
selves standing  out  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Continent, 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  turned  himself  to 
the  southern  ally  of  Great  Britain,  to  injure  and  humble 
the  English  in  that  direction.  He  detained  the  Portu- 
guese ships  which  were  in  his  power,  in  order  to  prevent 
(as  has  been  said)  their  being  seized  like  the  Danish 
navy :  and  he  required  of  the  Prince  Eegent  of  Portugal 
three  things  which  the  Prince  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
fuse ; — ^that  he  should  shut  his  ports  against  the  English ; 
that  he  shoidd  detain  all  Englishmen  residing  in  Portugal ; 
and  that  he  should  confiscate  all  the  English  property  in 
Portugal.  He  must  do  this  immediately,  under  penalty 
of  invasion.  The  Prince  agreed  to  the  first,  but  remon- 
strated about  the  two  others,  as  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  law,  and  all  obligations  of  treaties.  He  faiew  that 
remonstrance  was  of  no  avail ;  but  he  gained  time  by  it. 
He  prepared  for  removal  to  Brazil,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
English  to  sell  their  property  and  depart.  It  was  not  till 
he  believed  that  they  had  done  this  pretty  completely, 
and  exported  their  property,  in  one  form  or  another,  that 
he  shut  his  ports.  In  answer  to  the  Emperor's  insolent 
prohibition  to  him  to  go  to  Brazil,  he  said  that  would 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  France  towards  Portugal.  On 
the  first  movement  towards  the  invasion  of  their  country, 
the  royal  family  would  sail  for  BraziL 

There  was  no  surprise  to  England  in  these  proceedings. 
"Mr.  Fox's  negotiators  had  discovered  at  Paris  in  July 
1806,  that  Napoleon  intended  to  take  Portugal  from  the 
Braganza  family,  and  divide  and  bestow  it  for  his  own 
convenience:  and  for  some  time  past  an  army  under 
Junot  had  been  gathering  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
destination  of  which  was  understood  to  be  Portugal.  The 
spirits  of  the  Portuguese  had  long  been  'sustained  only  by 
British  encouragement,  and  the  presence  of  English  ships 
in  the  Tagus.  It  was  well  known,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Napoleon  was  promising  to  give  away  this  and  that 
portion  of  the  Spanish  territories,  without  the  ceremony 
of  asking  leave  of  his  ally,  the  King  of  Spain;  and  the 
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sTibjngation  of  the  whole  Peninsula  was  certainly  ex- 
pected, after  the  summer  of  1806.  The  Prussian  business 
delayed  proceeding :  but  now  that  it  was  settled,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Peninsular  scheme  was  to  be  resumed.  By 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  English  were  engaged 
before  Copenhagen,  Junot's  army  under  the  Pyrenees 
amounted  to  26,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse.  On  the  17th  of 
October,  Junot  received  his  orders  from  the  Emperor ;  and 
on  the  19th  his  forces  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  thus  giving 
notice  that  the  war  against  the  Peninsula  was  begun. 

There  were  two  parties  at  the  Court  of  Spain  at  this 
time,  the  position  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at,  in 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula  during  the 
course  of  years  now  to  be  entered  upon.  The  King  of 
Spain,  Charles  IV.,  was  indolent,  booHsh,  and  fond  of  the 
pursuits  of  private  life;  and  therefore  very  glad  to  let 
his  queen  manage  state  affairs.  She  was  a  spirited,  but 
an  abandoned  woman ;  the  mistress  of  a  man  whom  she 
had  raised  from  a  low  station.  This  man,  Godoy,  now 
held  the  high  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  found 
every  thing  that  he  desired  so  easy  to  obtain  that  his 
desires  had  by  this  time  extended  to  the  crown  itselfl 
He  had  fiurived  at  wishing  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty.  This  man,  and  the  King  and  Queen  with  their 
creatures,  were  one  party.  The  other  was,  as  usual,  that 
of  the  Heir  Apparent.  The  Prince  of  Asturias — since  the 
well-known  Ferdinand  the  VII. — ^was  now  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  a  widower,  after  a  marriage  of  four 
years'  duration  with  a  princess  of  the  Neapolitan  family. 
The  Prince  was  surrounded  by  the  agents  of  Godoy ;  but 
he  had  two  adherents  who  were  hostile  to  Godoy.  The 
one  was  the  Count  Alvarez,  too  virtuous  to  stand  his 
ground  in  such  a  Court ;  and  a  priest,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz, 
who  had  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Prmce, 
and  managed  all  his  affairs.  The  deceased  Princess  had 
hated,  and  effectually  coimteracted,  Godoy.  Now  that 
she  was  gone,  Godoy's  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Prince's 
advisers,  and  marry  him  to  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  a 
niece  of  the  King.  The  Prince  had  just  escaped  from 
this  scheme,  and  resumed  conffdential  intercourse  with 
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his  favourite  priest,  when  Napoleon  stepped  in  to  manage 
these  family  affairs,  in  1807.  He  contrived  that,  by 
October,  Ferdinand  should  write  to  him  an  earnest  per- 
mission to  be  allowed  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  family  of 
Bonaparte.  Already,  however,  by  the  time  it  arrived. 
Napoleon's  views  had  become  extended.  He  was  negoti- 
ating with  an  agent  of  Godoy's  party,  about  measures 
which  he  thought  would  enable  him  to  take  Spain  alto- 
gether from  the  Bourbons,  and  give  it  to  a  subservient 
member  of  his  own  family;  and  he  therefore  sent  no 
answer  whatever  to  Ferdinand's  letter.  According  to  the 
new  negotiation,  Portugal  was  to  be  divided;  and  the 
southern  part  was  to  be  given,  as  a  Principality,  to  Godoy. 
The  northern  part  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  King 
of  Etruria,  in  exchange  for  Tuscany,  which  Napoleon 
himself  was  to  appropriate.  The  Emperor  bound  himself 
to  preserve  Spain  to  Charles;  but  it  is  clearly  known 
that  he  at  the  moment  intended  to  dethrone  Charles. 
Long  before  this,  promises  had  ceased  to  cost  him  any 
thing.  The  contracting  parties  were  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  out  their  scheme.  Junot's  army  was  imme- 
diately to  march  across  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  Spain, 
and  invade  Portugal ;  and  Spanish  forces  were  at  the  same 
time  to  invade  the  Portuguese  provinces  at  different 
points.  Another  French  force  of  40,000  men  was  to 
assemble  at  Bayonne,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  England 
affording  aid  to  Portugal;  but  this  force  was  not  to 
enter  Spain,  on  any  account,  without  the  consent  of  both 
Charles  and  Napoleon.  Notice  was  given  to  Alexander 
of  this  agreement,  and  of  its  immediate  object — ^the 
making  Napoleon  master  of  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese 
shipping  that  remained  there ;  and,  according  to  orders, 
Alexander  sent  round  his  squadron  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
arrangement  was  made  some  time  before  Alexander's  de- 
claration of  war  against  England. 

Junot's  orders  were  to  march  rapidly,  proclaiming  every 
where  that  he  came  in  friendship  and  affection,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  defending  Portugal  from  the  aggressions 
of  England :  but  he  was,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, to  make  himself  master  of  Lisbon  and  of  the  fleet  by 
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the  30tli  of  November.  The  circumstanceB  were  mourn- 
ful enough.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  Emperor's  commands, 
Junot  pressed  forward  his  forces  till  they  were  dis- 
organized by  suffering.  Such  was  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  force  of  the  streams,  the  scarcity  of  food,  the 
hardships  of  every  sort,  that  the  army  was  routed,  as  if 
by  an  enemy  that  could  cope  with  its  own  Napoleon. 
The  pillage  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
If  there  had  but  been  some  one  to  lead  an  opposition  to 
the  invaders,  they  could  not  have  reached  Lisbon  in  time 
— ^nor  at  all.  They  struggled  into  Lisbon  in  small  parties, 
feeble  and  in  wretched  plight,  by  the  end  of  November. 
By  that  time,  the  English  Ambassador  had  taken  down 
the  national  arms  from  his  gate ;  and  gone  on  board  Sir 
Sydney  Smith's  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  The  inhabitants  wept 
at  his  departure ;  but  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
hostile  acts  of  the  government,  under  the  requisition  of 
Napoleon.  These  acts  were  known  to  be  enforced ;  and 
they  were  not  therefore  to  be  resented ;  but  they  com- 
pelled the  departure  of  Lord  Strangford  and  his  embassy 
from  the  city.  When,  however,  Napoleon's  newspaper  at 
Paris  announced,  under  the  date  of  the  13th  of  November, 
'^The  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign,"  Lord 
Strangford  landed,  offered  the  friendship  of  England  again 
to  the  reigning  family,  and  notified  that  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  was  bringing  up  his  ships,  to  receive  them,  if  they 
would  seek  safety  in  their  distant  dominions  till  better 
days  should  dawn.  News  arrived  just  then  that  Spanish 
troops  were  entering  Portugal  at  different  points;  and 
Lord  Strangfoord  knew  why ;  for  he  had  sent  home  a  copy 
of  the  secret  treaty  in  virtue  of  which  these  things  were 
done.  The  Court  made  its  final  decision  for  going  to 
Brazil.  In  one  day,  the  British  sailors,  delighted  at  the 
determination,  got  ready  vessels  enough  to  convey  the 
whole  crowd  of  adherents  to  royalty  that  were  pressing 
for  a  passage. 

It  was  a  mournful  sight,  that  departure.  The  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  treasure  and  plate  of  the  royal 
family,  went  first :  and  then  came  the  long  train  of  car- 
riages which  conveyed  the  fifteen  royal  personages  and 
their  attendants.    The  Queen  was  insane,  and  had  been 
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secluded  for  sixteen  years.  She  was  on  this  day  calm, 
and  quite  aware  of  what  was  done,  and  courageous  in  the 
doing.  The  rest  were  pale  and  weeping,  but  resolute. 
They  did  not  expect  ever  to  return ;  and  the  crowd,  even 
more  sympathizing  than  alarmed,  did  not  expect  that  they 
would.  The  first  token  of  good  cheer  was  the  salute  fired 
by  the  British  vessels,  as  the  royal  fleet  passed  among 
tnem.  That  sound  reminded  the  forlorn  Portuguese  that 
they  were  not  friendless.  But  the  people  on  shore  were 
superstitious;  and  at  this  hour,  and  when  their  minds 
were  full  of  the  cruel  words,  "  The  House  of  Braganza 
has  ceased  to  reign,"  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  made  itself  felt. 
In  deep  dejection  the  people  returned  home,  when  the 
last  sail  had  disappeared ;  and  the  first  object  they  saw 
was  the  head  of  Junot's  first  column,  come  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Belem.  Junot  saw  those  last  sails ; 
and  so  strong  was  his  passion  at  having  missed  capturing 
the  royal  family,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand,  fired  a 
cannon-shot  at  a  merchant  vessel  which  had  been  detained, 
and  was  setting  sail  after  the  fleet. 

In  a  few  hours  more,  cannon  were  posted  in  the  streets 
of  Lisbon :  the  people  were  laid  under  ruinous  contribu- 
tion, and  prohibited  from  meeting  in  greater  numbers 
than  ten.  Portugal  was  in  the  hand  of  Napoleon.  The 
valuable  island  of  Madeira  was,  however,  confided  to 
British  care,  to  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  if 
such  a  time  should  arrive  before  the  prostration  of  the 
whole  world. 

It  was  now  for  England  to  consider — and  never  had 
she  a  more  serious  matter  to  ponder — ^whether  she  should 
leave  the  Peninsula  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Napoleon,  or 
make  it  a  final  battle-ground  on  which  their  quarrel  shotdd 
be  decided.  The  importance  of  the  decision  was  supreme, 
because  the  quarrel  of  England  had  now  become  that  of 
Europe :  and  the  vital  quarrel  of  Europe  must  ever  be 
that  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  Boarbon»— Inyasion  of  Spain— Tnmnlt  at 
Madrid— The  Court  enticed  to  Bayonne — Spanish  appeal  to  England 
— ^Renunciation  of  Empire  by  the  iBourbons — ^Landing  of  the  British 
in  Spain — Successes  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley — Convention  of  Cintra — 
Aspect  of  European  aflfairs— Meeting  at  Erfurth— Battle  of  Wagram — 
Andrew  Hofer— False  hopes  of  Spain— Sir  John  Moore's  Campaign — 
His  Retreat— Battle  of  Corunna— Death  of  Sir  John  Moore— Gloomy 
aspect  of  the  War— The  Walcheren  expedition— Naval  successes — 
Lord  Collingwood— His  death— Troubles  with  America— Orders  in 
Council— Charges  against  the  I>uke  of  York— His  resignation— In- 
quiry into  Abuses— Quarrel  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Owining— Their  duel— Changes  in  the  Cabinet— Mr.  Perceval, 
Prime  Ministei>-The  Jubilee — ^Napoleon's  divorce — ^His  new  Mar- 
riage— Gloom  at  Home  and  Abroad — Celebration  of  the  50th  year 
of  the  Reign.— [1807-9.] 

While  Napoleon  was  husy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  lie  had 
never  lost  sight  of  his  aims  in  the  Peninsula :  and  he  had 
indneed  his  ally  of  Spain  to  famish  him  with  the  finest 
of  his  soldiery,  in  large  nnmbers.  The  flower  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  in  Pomerania,  or  Hanover,  or  wherever 
they  conld  be  stationed  farthest  from  any  summons  of 
their  sovereign.  He  next  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  dis- 
sensions in  t£e  royal  family  of  Spain,  which  he  did  his 
best  to  aggravate,  while  declaring  that  he  conld  not 
attend  to  other  people's  domestic  quarrels.  Godoy's  spies 
discovered,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  that  the  I^ince  of 
Asturias  was  thoughtful,  absent,  and  embarassed;  and 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Paris  wrote  to  Godoy,  that  there 
was  certainly  some  secret  between  Ferdinand  and  the 
French  government.  The  Prince's  papers  were  seized. 
Some  were  in  cypher,  written  by  the  Prince  himself,  and 
some  by  his  deceased  wife  to  her  mother  at  Naples.  In 
these  there  was  no  criminality,  though  they  showed  that 
he  had  secrets,  and  that  he  and  his  people  hated  Godoy 
and  his  agents.  But  there  was  a  paper  sealed  with  black, 
which  conferred  a  commission  after  Charles  IV.  should 
have  ceased  to  reign.  The  Prince  explained  that  this  was 
prepared  as  a  precaution  against  Godoy's    designs   of 
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seizing  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  King.  Though  it 
were  bo,  it  was  a  painful  and  shocking  circumstance  for 
the  King  to  discover.  Godoy  made  the  most  of  it ;  and 
the  Prince  was  committed  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  father's  life  and  throne.  This  was  in 
October.  The  Prince  at  length  confessed  that  his  secret 
correspondence  with  France  was  about  obtaining  a  wife 
from  the  Bonaparte  family,  in  order  to  escape  the  peril  of 
being  compelled  to  marry  Godoy's  sister-ia-law.  This 
confession,  corroborated  by  testimony  from  Paris  that  the 
Prince  and  Napoleon  had  certainly  some  secrets,  alarmed 
the  Court  party  lest  they  should  bring  down  the  con- 
queror's vengeance  on  themselves.  The  Prince  wrote 
penitential  letters,  imploring  pardon  of  his  parents  for 
having  acted  a  disobedient  part ;  the  King  proclaimed 
that  the  parental  heart  had  disarmed  the  hand  of  justice ; 
and  the  charge  was  hushed  up.  There  was  a  show  of 
bringing  to  trial  the  Prince's  confidants,  on  an  accusation 
of  treason  :  but  they  were  all  acquitted.  Care  was  taken  to 
keep  them  and  the  Prince  apart.  The  walls  of  fortresses, 
or  wide  spaces  of  land  and  sea,  were  interposed  between 
them ;  and  Napoleon  looked  on,  with  a  keen  insight,  per- 
ceiving that  no  cordial  understanding  could  ever  again 
exist  between  father  and  son,  and  that  he  could  mjake  use 
of  their  hatred  to  rid  himself  of  them  both.  "  I  never," 
he  said  to  O'Meara,  '*  excited  the  King  of  Spain  against 
his  son.  I  saw  them  envenomed  against  each  other,  and 
thence  conceived  the  design  of  deriving  advantage  to 
myself,  and  dispossessing  both." 

First,  in  November,  he  increased  his  40,000  men  on  the 
frontier  to  60,000 ;  and  he  ordered  them  into  Spain  with- 
out asking  that  consent  of  the  King  which  was  stipidated 
for  in  the  treaty.  They  were  seen  taking  the  road,  not 
for  Lisbon,  but  for  Madrid ;  and  there  was  no  need  of 
them  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  being  so  unresisting  that 
Junot  was  marchiug  on  without  seeing  a  soldier  along  his 
whole  route.  Moreover,  two  bodies  of  this  army  marched 
as  far  away  from  Portugal  as  could  be — one  down  upon 
the  Ebro,  and  the  other  towards  Barcelona.  The  Court 
began  to  be  somewhat  xmeasy  at  these  demonstrations ; 
but  they  had  bound  themselves  to  Napoleon  for  the  guilty 
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hire  of  the  spoliation  of  Portugal;  and  they  dared  not 
call  their  master  to  account.  He  was  himself  in  Italy, 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  world  npon  his  brilliant  doings 
there;  and  nobody,  out  of  the  Peninsula,  seemed  to  be 
observing  how  the  French  armies  were  lengthening  them- 
selves out  over  the  highways  of  Spain,  while  the  Bourbon 
Court  sat  trembling  and  watching  for  the  movement  to 
explain  itself.  There  was  a  man  in  England,  however, 
whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  continental  transac- 
tions ;  and  he  had  a  keen  eye,  which  was  noting  every- 
thing. Next,  in  Januaiy,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris,  he  required  a  levy  of  80,000  men,  forestalling  the 
conscription  of  1809.  Throughout  France,  the  parents 
sighed,  and  said  they  thought  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  to 
have  given  them  peace.  The  levy  was  said  to  be  against 
England;  but  the  new  soldiery  were  marched  south. 
When  over  the  frontier,  they  played  snowball  with 
Spanish  garrisons,  or  draii^  with  the  soldiers,  or  obtained 
admission  as  sick  of  feigned  diseases  into  garrison  hos- 
pitals, or  wore  long  cloaks  with  arms  underneath,  or 
quarrelled  and  fought — ^11  by  e3;press  order;  ajid  thus 
got  into  one  Pyrenean  fortress  after  another,  till  Spain 
lay  as  open  to  French  invasion  as  if  the  mounftains  had 
been  razed.  St.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Barcelona,  and 
Figueras,  were  garrisoned  by  the  French  by  the  middle 
of  March.  When  Godoy  was  importuned  for  instructions 
by  dismayed  commandiants,  he  replied  that  .he  did  not 
see  how  resistance  was  possible.  Next,  the  monasteries 
were  taken  for  barracks,. and  the  monks  turned  out  to 
shiffc  for  themselves.  Waggon-loads  of  biscuits,  baked  at 
Bayonne  and  other  French  towns  on  the  frontier,  were 
brought  down,  and  laid  up  in  «tore :  and,  as  a  decisive  act, 
the  Spanish  magistracy  in  the  towns  north  of  the  Ebro 
were  displaced,  to  make  way  for  French  officials.  With- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  or  the  fixing  of  a  single  shot, 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Spain  had  become  Frendi  before 
April,  1808 ;  and  the  Spanish  navy  had  been  removed  to 
the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Portugal  had  become  French 
before  the  winter  was  over.  The  symbols  of  Portuguese 
^nationality  had  been  effaced ;  and  the  French  arms  and 
authorities  were  everywhere ;  in  the  provinces  that  had 
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been  promised  to  Godoy,  no  less  than  in  Lisbon.  In  rage 
and  dismay,  Godoy  heard  of  Junot's  having  assumed  the 
entire  government  of  the  whole  of  Portugal,  in  the  name 
of- Napoleon.  The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  groaning 
under  the  enormous  exactions  of  the  French  General; 
and  in  the  country,  the  despairing  peasantry  refused  to 
sow  their  fields  :  in  the  courts,  the  old  laws  were  gone, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon  was  set  up ;  and  many  of  the 
native  soldiery  made  themselves  free  of  all  law,  becoming 
robbers  in  the  mountains.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
Godoy's  promised  territory.  He  sat  watching,  trembling 
and  wrathful,  and  doing  nothing.  The  keen-eyed  man 
who  sat  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  was  watching 
too,  but  not  idly  nor  in  fear.  He  was  prepiiring  to  invite 
the  British  nation  to  make  these  outraged  countries  a  final 
battle-field  for  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

When  the  Queen  of  Etruria  came  to  Madrid,  having 
given  up  her  dominions  without  receiving,  or  having  any 
chance  of  receiving,  the  promised  equivalent  of  Portuguese 
territory,  the  Court  saw  that  their  affairs  were  indeed 
desperate.  The  fact  had  come  out,  in  conversation  in 
Paris,  that  Ferdinand's  title  was  to  be,  no  longer  Prince  of 
Austurias,  but  Prince  of  the  Lidies.  More  troops  were 
pouring  over  the  Bidassoa;  and  at  last,  the  Imperial 
Guard  itself.  Napoleon  sent  to  Chatles  a  present  of 
twelve  fine  horftes,  and  was  coming  himself  to  Madrid  to 
talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  Godoy  persuaded 
the  King  and  Queen  to  go  down  to  Seville,  to  sail  for  their 
American  dominions,  as  the  Braganza  family  had  done. 
The  Prince  could  not  determine  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
The  secret  got  out ;  the  people  were  in  a  ferment  at  the 
prospect  of  being  «o  left ;  the  French  ambassador  thought 
it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  departure,  the  Prince  was  heard  to 
say  he  would  not  go;  and  the  citizens  resolved  that  he 
should  not  be  Carried  away  by  force.  When  the  carriages 
drew  up  in  the  evening,  the  people  gathered  round  them, 
and  cut  the  traces,  and  declared  that  nobody  should  go. 
They  hunted  Godoy  for  his  life ;  and  he  escaped  only  by 
hiding  himself  under  some  mats  in  a  garret :  but  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  outrageously  un&ithful,  was 
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protected,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  palace.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  which  ended,  in  three  days,  in 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  favour  of  his  son.  Tho 
King  had  first  disgraced  Godoy :  but  this  was  not  enough. 
The  unhappy  man  had  fallen  after  all  into  the  hands  of 
the  populace,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  guards ;  and  the  King  and  Queen  made  no 
secret  of  their  concern — going  to  the  prison  to  see  him. 
Ferdinand  was  the  only  one  who  could  control  the  people ; 
and  to  him  the  royal  power  was  transferred,  on  the  19th 
of  March.  Thus  did  Ferdinand  VII.  attain  the  crown, 
not  without  suspicion  on  many  hands  of  having  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  insurrection  which  intercepted  the  flight 
of  his  father  as  King.  In  his  Decree,  the  King  declared 
his  abdication  to  be  free  and  spontaneous ;  and  he  said  so 
to  the  assembled  diplomatic  body  at  Court;  but  in  a 
private  letter  to  Napoleon,  two  days  afterwards,  and  in  a 
Protest  drawn  up  the  same  day,  he  set  forth  that  his 
resignation  of  the  Crown  was  forced,  and  that  the  act 
must  be  considered  null.  "  I  have  been  forced  to  abdicate," 
he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  "  and  have  no  longer  any  hope 
but  in  the  aid  and  support  of  my  magnanimous  ally,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon." 

Napoleon  was  not  slow  to  interfere.  The  news  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  17th  reached  him  at  Paris  in  the 
evening  of  the  26th;  and  the  next  morning,  he  offered 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Louis.  The  next  step  was  to  get 
the  whole  royal  family  into  his  hands;  and  Ferdinand 
first,  as  the  most  difficult.  By  a  series  of  lies  and  frauds, 
infamous  almost  beyond  example  in  history,  the  new  King 
was  tempted  and  cirawn  on  towards  Bayonne — ^his  coun- 
sellors doubtfal  and  remonstrating,  the  people  alarmed 
and  imploring,  and  at  last  proceeding  so  far  as  to  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriage.  But  he  went,  as  under  a  sort  of 
fatality,  and  the  trap  closed  upon  him  as  he  entered 
Bayonne  on  the  21st  of  April.  Murat  was,  meantime,  the 
real  ruler  at  Madrid.  He  so  contrived  as  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Godoy ;  and  he  sent  him,  under 
guard,  to  Bayonne.  Then,  he  obtained  long  conferences 
with  Charles  and  the  Queen,  evidently  wrought  upon 
them  to  set  up  a  claim  to  retract  the  act  of  abdication,  as 
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extorted  by  force,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  would 
regain  the  crown  (already  given  away  to  Louis  Bona- 
parte*), by  going  to  Napoleon  to  ask  him  for  it.  So  they, 
too,  set  out  for  Bayonne,  and  arrived  on  the  30th  of  April, 
four  days  after  Godoy.  Napoleon  now  held  the  whole 
party  at  his  disposal,  and  could  proceed  to  work  out  his 
objects  in  Spain — as  he  believed,  without  opposition. 

To  the  British  nation  and  the  world  the  great  interest 
was  to  know  what  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Spain  really 
was,  all  this  time ;  what  its  quality  was ;  its  hopes  and 
wishes ;  its  courage  and  firmness ;  its  capacity,  in  short, 
for  freedom.  This  was,  at  that  juncture,  the  greatest 
question,  the  most  important  speculation,  in  Europe.  If 
the  Spaniards  could  not  help  themselves,  they  could  not 
be  aided :  if  they  did  not  desire  freedom,  it  could  not  be 
given  them.  If  they  were  worthy  to  enter  upon  a  last 
struggle  for  nationality,  leaders  might  presently  appear 
on  l^eir  native  battle-ground :  if  not,  the  battle-ground 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon.  This  was  the  question 
which  roused  and  occupied  the  mind  of  all  England  in 
the  summer  of  1808. 

The  first  clear  view  we  have  of  the  Spanish  people 
amidst  these  events,  is  when  they  were  rising  up,  at  the 
rumour  of  the  royal  flight  to  Seville,  and  gathering 
to  prevent  it.  "  Do  you  think,"  they  cried,  while  muster- 
ing before  the  palace,  "  that  we  have  no  more  spirit  than 
the  people  of  Lisbon  ?  "  When  Ferdinand  was  hailed  as 
King,  all  Madrid  burst  into  a  blaze  of  illumination,  and 
the  houses  and  streets  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
green  boughs.  The  citizens  fondly  hoped  that  a  new  and 
a  young  King  would  lead  them  against  the  French ;  and 
recover  their  own  country  for  their  own  occupation.  They 
were  dismayed  when  he  persisted  in  going  to  Bayonne : 
and  they  became  hopeless  of  aid  from  the  royal  family 
when  it  was  made  known  over  Europe  that  Ferdinand's 
parents  insisted  on  the  restitution  of  the  sovereignty,  his 
mother  actually  declaring  to  him  (according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Ferdinand's  own  adherents),  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband  and  Napoleon,  that  his  birth  was  illegitimate 

*  [Louis,  however,  did  not  aooept  it,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
assigned  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Naples.] 
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— ^that  he  was  her  son,  but  no  son  of  the  King's. — ^After 
this  we  see  the  Spaniarcte  meeting  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, to  appoint  provincial  governments  for  the  popular 
guidance  and  defence ;  and  these  juntas  sending  delegates 
to  England,  where  now  lay  the  only  remcdning  hope  of 
betrayed  and  insulted  Spain.  The  first  petitioners  who 
came  over  were  from  so  near  the  French  strongholds,  that 
their  departure  was  an  escape.  They  came  from  the  coast 
of  Asturias ;  and  one  of  the  two,  an  Asturian  viscount,  put 
off  in  an  open  boat.  Mr.  Canning  was  eager  to  show  them 
kindness;  and  the  whole  Briti^  people  offered  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  declared  fine  things  about  the 
spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  mountaineers  in  the  north; 
and  it  seems  that  they  either  undertook  to  answer  for  all 
Spain,  or  that  what  they  said  of  the  north  was  extended,  by 
the  imagination  and  the  hopes  of  their  hearers,  to  the 
whole  of  the  nation.  Money,  sympathy,  and  promises, 
were  given  them,  in  disregard  of  admonitions  from  cautions 
politicians  to  wait  and  see  what  men  would  be  sent  over 
as  really  national  representatives.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
was,  by  this  time,  almost  past  stirring  to  do  or  decree  any 
thing ;  and  enthusiasm  carried  all  such  prudence  before  it 
The  favours  lavished  on  Asturians  presently  brought  over 
Gallicians  and  Biscayans,  who  were  still  oidy  remote  pro- 
vincials, who  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  answering 
for  the  Spanish  people.  Some  discretion  in  the  English 
"was  required  by  the  fact  that  we  were  still,  absurd  as  it 
seemed,  at  war  with  Spain.;  and  more,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  best  knew  the  Spaniards,  from  their  character 
and  training.  By  character  they  were  disposed  to  be  san- 
guine and  very  boastful :  and  by  training,  they  were  prone 
to  depend  on  others,  and  to  leave  off  acting  themselves  as 
soon  as  others  began  to  move  in  their  behalf.  Biit  it  was 
not  a  moment  when  the  English  people  could  be  cautions. 
Englatnd  would  no  longer  be  without  allies ;  a  nation  was 
at  last  found  in  Europe  which  would  spurn  the  rule  of 
Napoleon,  and  such  a  nation  must  be  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  decided  by  acda- 
mation — ^by  an  acclaim  which  put  down  the  warning 
voices  of  a  few  Opposition  leaders — ^that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried  of  conflict  between  an  enthusiastic  people 
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and  the  armies  of  France — this  enthusiastic  people  being 
sustained  by  money  and  other  supplies  from  England; 
and,. as  soon  as  her  forces  conld  be  got  ready,  by  an  army. 
Thus  far,  England  had  not  really  fought  at  all  on  the  land, 
since  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Her  enemies  had  jeered,  and 
her  allies  had  complained,  because  her  soldiers  were  to  be 
found  only  on  the  sea,  and  lining  her  own  shores.  Now, 
they  were  to  meet  the  French  on  the  soil  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Napoleon  was  in  fact  to  cope  with  a  new 
power.  The  large  majority,  in  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  too  confident  of  the  success  of  our  arms :  and 
a  small  number  ''despaired  from  the  beginning,"  as  we 
find  Francis  Jeffrey  declaring  that  he  did.  He  and 
other  opposition  men  believed  that  in  a  short  time  not  a 
British  soldier  would  remain  in  the  Peninsula,  but  as  a 
prisoner.  But  they  were  regarded,  naturally  enough,  as 
wanting  in  patriotic  feeling  and  political  faith;  and 
aspiration  seemed,  for  once,  to  have  passed  over  from  the 
liberal  side  to  the  conservative.  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends  were  happy,  anticipating  the  downfall  of  popery 
in  Spain.  Royalty  and  aristocracy  were  happy  in  the 
hope  that  the  ruin  of  the  upstart  oppressor  of  kings  was 
near ;  and  Oannlng  and  the  people  (for  Canning  was  then 
virtually  on  the  popxdar  side)  were  happy  in  having  found 
a  whole  nation  of  brethren  rising  up  to  offer  an  exchange 
of  sympathies  on  the  question  which  absorbed  the  world. 
Amidst  the  joy  and  the  hurry,  the  few  who  were  mournful 
and  quiet  had  other  reasons  for  their  despair  than  dread 
of  Napoleon.  There  was  the  weakness  of  the  government 
at  home :  and  this  was  indeed  a  fatal  mischiefl 

Mr.  Oanning  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  into 
close  and  constant  relations  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  spoil.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  Secretary  at  War;  and  his  incessant  blunders  and 
constitutional  incapacity  trammelled  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  through  him  the  whole  Cabinet,  as  far  as  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Peninsula  were  concerned.  The  Greys 
and  Jeffreys,  being  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  were 
largely  justified  in  their  apprehensions.  Week  by  week, 
month  after  month,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1808, 
their  justification  seemed  td  be  growing  complete. 
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It  was  about  the  1st  of  May  that  the  citizens  of  Madrid 
rose  in  insurrection  on  hearing  that  Ferdinand  was  in 
Napoleon's  power ;  and  that  Ferdinand  had  made  a  con- 
ditional renunciation  of  the  crown.  In  a  few  days, 
"  order  reigned  "  at  Madrid ;  and  the  Spanish  princes  had 
renounced  their  whole  empire,  delivering  their  territories 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  Napoleon,  and  Ferdinand 
even  writing  to  his  successor  under  the  title  of  "  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty,"  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  From  that  time,  the  family  were 
prisoners  in  France;  and  from  that  time,  as  has  since 
been  observed,  Napoleon  began  to  experience  his  retribu- 
tion. Within  a  month,  all  Spain  was  rising ;  and  during 
the  weeks  of  June,  when  the  new  constitution  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  Bayonne,  under  the  direction  of 
Napoleon,  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  every  where 
cutting  up  the  roads,  refusing  supplies  to  the  French, 
and  killing,  in  a  spirit  of  desperate  hatred,  every  French- 
man they  could  lay  hands  on.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  enthusiasm  in  England  was  at  its  height. — In  July 
came  a  check.  On  the  14th,  a  regular  Spanish  army, 
which  was  sent  to  intercept  the  new  King's  journey  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  was  totally  routed ;  and  then  again, 
in  a  few  days  more,  fortune  declared  for  the  other  side. 
The  French  General  in  Andalusia,  Dupont,  had  conducted 
warfare  so  infamously,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
roused  to  the  utmost,  and  they  would  now,  if  ever,  show 
what  they  could  do.  The  eyes  of  all  England  were  fixed 
on  the  points  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  while  the  forces  sent 
after  Dupont  by  the  Junta  of  Seville  were  marching 
thither.  Dupont  capitulated  at  Baylen :  and  when  the 
news  reached  Madrid,  King  Joseph,  though  only  just 
taking  breath  after  his  intrusive  journey,  broke  up  his 
Court  and  left  the  capital — ^unable  to  bear  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  the  tidings  were  received.  The  Spaniards 
were  so  elated  with  this  first  victory  that  they  began  to 
talk  of  not  wanting  the  British.  They  were  gratified  by 
English  sympathy,  they  said ;  but  they  had  now  no  doubt 
that  they  could  humble  Napoleon,  without  assistance; 
and  when  they  had  freed  their  own  country,  they  would 
conq^uer  France. 
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Negotiations,  perplexed,  and  fall  of  distrust,  were  going 
on  meanwhile  between  the  British  at  Gibraltar,  and  some 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  cause.  They  were  perplexed,  be- 
canse  there  was  some  underhand  dealing  in  the  English 
Cabinet — some  mutual  counteraction  between  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  one  or  more  of  his  colleagues ;  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  full  of  distrust,  because  England  and  Spain 
were  still  nominally  at  war ;  and  overtures  from  Gibraltar 
must  necessarily  appear  suspicious  to  the  authorities  of 
the  sonthem  provinces  of  Spain. — On  the  20th  of  July, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Corunna,  and  a  fleet  was 
following  him,  with  troops  which  were  to  begin  the  seven 
years'  war  in  the  Peninsula.  The  commanders  of  these 
forces,  and  of  the  British  ships  which  were  riding  round 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  desperate 
pei^lexity  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Castlereagh:  orders 
which  it  was  out  of  all  human  power  to  reconcile,  or,  in 
any  point,  to  execute.  But  the  landing  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  was  an  event 
whose  significance  no  mismanagement  could  impair.  The 
British  general  promptly  decided  (being  compelled  to 
follow  his  own  jndgment)  to  make  Portugal  his  nrst  scene 
of  action ;  and  he  went  to  meet  the  fleet  at  the  month  of 
the  Mondego.  There  he  learned  that  he  was  superseded 
in  the  chief  command,  and  actually  reduced  to  the  fourth 
rank  in  the  army  which  had  just  been  put  into  his  hands. 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  men  quite 
unnsed  to  the  command  of  armies,  were  suddenly,  and 
withont  reason  assigned,  appointed  to  the  highest  com- 
mands ;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  on  his  return  from  his  inter- 
view with  the  mad  Ring  of  Sweden,  was  put  under 
Burrard's  orders;  thus  the  conqueror  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  to  find  his  place  under  all  these  three. — Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley was  not  a  man  to  throw  up  the  service  of  his 
country  in  disgust,  because  he  was  personally  ill-used,  and 
because  the  War  Office  was  badly  managed.  He  knew 
that  10,000  British  soldiers  were  in  the  Baltic,  with 
nothing  to  do ;  and  10,000  more,  equally  idle,  in  Sicily ; 
and  large  numbers  crowding  Gibraltar ;  and  5,000  more 
wandering  withont  purpose  or  duty  between  Geuta  and 
Lisbon,  while  he  had  only  9,000  with  which  to  encounter 
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the  Frencli  in  the  Peninsiila,  and  begin  war  upon  Jnnot. 
His. professional  sense  was  harassed  by  the  extreme  folly 
of  tiiie  orders  from  home ;  and  his  personal  feeliligs  were 
outraged  by  slights  almost  too  hard  for  human  patience; 
but  he  did  the  best  he  could.  He  landed  his  troops 
(awaiting  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  now  his  superior 
officers^  between  the  1st  and  the  4th  of  August;  and, 
being  joined  by  General  Spencer  from  the  south,  found 
his  little  army  amount  to  12,300  men. — On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  August,  the  British  troops  began  to  move — 
took  the  first  step  of  a  seven  years*  march  to  Waterloo. 
"  It  was  the  unhappy  war  in  the  Peninsula  that  rained 
me,"  Napoleon  said,  years  afterwards,  to  Las  Cases.  "  The 
unfortunate  war  in  Spain  proved  a  real  wound ;  the  first 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  Prance." 

The  first  British  blood  shed  in  the  Peninsular  war  was 
on  the  15th  of  August,  in  a  skirmish,  in  which  the 
ardour  of  our  soldiers  made  them  rash.  On  the  17th,  the 
British  won  the  battle  of  Bori9a,  which  was  valorously 
contested  by  the  French  under  Laborde.  On  the  21st, 
Junot  himself  was  beaten  out  of  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Vimieiro:  and  the  destiny  of  the  French  in  Portugal 
might  have  been  settled  at  once  if  the  victor  had  been 
allowed  to  manage  the  results  of  the  victory  he  had 
gained.  But  Sir  H.  Burrard,  who  had  very  properly 
abstained  from  interfering  with  Wellesley's  fame  in  the 
conduct  of  the  battle,  prohibited  any  vigorous  movement 
after  it :  and  the  troops  were  not  allowed  to  place  them- 
selves between  the  French  and  Lisbon.  On  the  23rd, 
however.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  arrived,  and  in  his  turn 
took  the  chief  command,  ordering,  in  the  first  place,  the 
desired  advance.  Before  it  could  be  entered  upon,  Junot 
sent  an  eminent  general  to  propose  an  agreement  under 
which  Portugal  might  be  evacuated  by  the  French.  It 
was  not  on  account  alone  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Vimieiro ;  for  his  troops  had  rallied  with  spirit,  and  with 
less  damage  than  had  been  supposed;  but  Lisbon  was 
about  to  rise  in  revolt;  and  the  countiy  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  permit  the  French  to  live  upon  its  resources, 
if  once  they  should  lose  the  capital.  Out  of  this  arrival 
of  General  Kellerman  at  the  4>utpostB  of  the  little  Bntiah 
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army  grew  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  nmcli  justifica- 
tion to  the  few  at  home  who  were  in  dejection  about  the 
Peninsular  war. 

After  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vimieiro,  all  England 
was  on  the  watch  for  the  next  despatches,  which  would 
tell,  no  doubt,  of  the  total  extinction  of  Napoleon's  power 
in  that  direction.  In  the  middle  of  a  September  night, 
the  firing  of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  roused  thousands 
of  citizens  from  their  beds.  In  the  morning  the  streets 
were  fall ;  but,  as.  the  true  character  of  the  news  became 
understood,  the  general  wrath  and  disgust  were  expressed 
in  a  manner  positively  alarming  to  the  government.  A 
convention  had  been  arranged  at  Cintra,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  French  troops  were  indeed  to  evacuate  Portugal, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  British,  aaad  in  their  ships. 
They  were  to  be  landed,  with  all  their  property,  between 
Rochefort  and  L'Orient;  and  no  stipulation  was  made 
that  they  should  not  serve  again  immediately.  The 
enemy  were  actually  to  be  conveyed,  at  our  expense,  to 
a  place  whence  they  could,  the  next  hour,  proceed  to 
attack  Spain  more  conveniently  than  from  their  present 
position.  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniazrds  were  already 
remonstrating  with  the  British  generals;  and  now,  the 
government  at  home  was  besieged  with  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances. A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  instituted,  in 
which  the  members  tried  to  evade  a  decision  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty :  but  the  Duke  of  York  brought  them  to  the 
point;  and  some  approved,  and  some  cGsapproved  the 
terms.  The  King  sent  to  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Lord  Collingwood,  before  hearing  of  the  Cintra  Conven- 
tion, disapproved  so  strongly  of  similar  terms  concluded 
between  itie  Andalusian  aarmy  and  the  vanquished  Dupont, 
who,  with  his  troops,  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Rochefort  at 
the  expense  of  the  conquerors,  that  he  refused  to  allow  so 
large  a  body  of  armed  men  to  pass  the  sea  till  he  was 
au^orized  to  do  so  by  instmctions  &om  home. — The  plea 
of  the  generals,  in  defence  of  the  terms  they  had  made  in 
the  Cintra  Convention,  was  that  it  appeared  to  them  of 
Bupreme  importance  to  be  «et  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
Spain.      All  the  great  fortresses  in  Portugal  were  in 
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French  liands ;  and  the  defeated  army  had  mnch  life  and 
spirit  in  it  yet.  By  ridding  Portugal  altogether  of  the 
French,  the  neld  would  be  cleared  for  the  great  Spaniah 
warfare;  and  they  thought  this  the  greatest  advantage 
they  could  obtain.  When  parliament  met,  the  Opposition 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers  for  sanctioning  the 
Convention,  and  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  60 ;  a 
majority  which  was  considered,  imder  the  circumstances, 
small. — ^A  political  consequence  arose  out  of  this  business, 
which  largely  affected  the  interests  of  the  country  at  a 
subsequent  time.  The  Cabinet  decided  on  sanctioning 
the  Convention  at  a  meeting  held  during  an  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  they  did  it  without  consult- 
ing him,  notwithstanding  the  office  he  held.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  hostility  between  him  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  exploded  at  a  disastrous  crisis,  a  year 
afterwards. 

The  Bussian  ships  in  the  Tagus,  nine  sail  of  the  line 
and  one  frigate,  were  delivered  up  to  the  British,  in 
deposit  till  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  the  officers  and 
crews  being  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. — 
During  the  first  week  in  September,  the  British  took 
possession  of  Lisbon,  and  were  supposed  ready  to  march 
on  into  Spain.  But  it  was  not  tiU  the  27th  of  October, 
nearly  two  months  after  ihe  Convention  of  Cintra,  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  more  important  field  of 
action. 

By  that  time,  we  find  the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends 
of  Spain  speaking  in  the  same  tone  with  the  dejected 
and  despairing  whom  they  had  so  lately  been  rebuking. 
"  Every  thing,  it  is  now  manifest,"  wrote  Francis  Homer 
in  that  month,  "  depends  upon  the  ^eat  operation  on  the 
Danube."  By  that  time.  Napoleon  had  planted  his  mili- 
tary posts,  and  taken  possession  of  whatever  suited  him, 
from  Flushing  to  Dalmatia.  Hamburg  groaned  under 
his  oppression.  Austria  could  endure  no  more,  and  was 
planning  to  rise.  The  Pope,  who  had  crowned  him,  ex- 
communicated him,  and  was  imprisoned.  Murat,  his 
brother-in-law,  was  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Austria 
had  busily  repaired  her  finances,  and  recruited  her  forces, 
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BO  as  to  compel  both  Napoleon  and  England  to  snspect 
that  she  meant  to  rise,  though  she  was  nominally  the 
ally  of  France,  and  at  war  with  England.  Napoleon  ac- 
cordingly armed  and  strengthened  the  Confederates  of 
the  Bhine,  and  arranged  an  interview  with  Alexander,  in 
order  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  French  alliance.  Some 
advisers  of  government  at  home  believed  that  much  good 
might  now  have  been  done  by  cordial  assistance  being 
proffered  to  Austria  by  England :  but  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land was  ill  and  apathetic,  and  Mr.  Perceval  was  (what 
they  called)  parsimonious ;  and  the  autumn  slipped  away 
without  any  thing  being  done. 

The  French  and  Russian  Emperors  met  at  Erfurth,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  sending  an  excuse  for  his  absence. 
The  pomp  was  great,  Napoleon  being  attended  by  a  suite 
consisting  of  the  Princes  of  Germany.  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Potentates  was  riding  over  the  field  of  Jena, 
and  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
of  the  conflict.  There  was  a  magnificent  breakfast  in  a 
tent;  and  afterwards  the  chase,  and  in  the  evening  a 
banquet.  Prussia  was  too  much  humbled  to  stir:  but 
Austria  went  on  with  her  preparations.  Her  declaration 
of  war  against  France  bears  date  the  6th  of  April  1809. 
On  the  2l8t  of  May  Napoleon  met  with  a  decided  check 
at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Aspem.  But  in  July,  he 
crushed  the  Austrian  armies  at  the  Battle  of  Wagram ; 
and  once  more  dictated  terms  of  peace.  And  this  issue 
of  "  the  great  operation  on  the  Danube  "  once  more  made 
Spain  the  only  battle-field  in  Europe.  Napoleon  had 
indeed  one  adversary  on  the  German  side  who  was  un- 
subdued, and  who  gave  him  much  trouble;  an  humble 
innkeeper  in  the  Tyrol,  a  peasant  in  appearance  and 
manners,  but  a  greater  hero  than  any  prince  of  them  all 
— Andrew  Hofer  by  name.  This  man  made  heroes  of  all 
his  countrymen  who  came  within  the  glance  of  his  eye, 
or  the  sound  of  his  calm  and  manly  voice :  and  they  took 
this  opportunity  of  struggling  for  the  independence  of 
the  Tyrol,  by  closing  its  mountain  passes  at  once  against 
the  Bavarians  and  the  French.  For  months  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  they  were  still  unsubdued ;  and  they 
occupied  a  large  French  force  very  inconveniently.    But 
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Hofer  was  to  follow  the  common  lot.  When  all  Enrope 
went  down  before  the  conqueror,  like  a  forest  before  the 
hurricane,  it  was  impossible  that  a  single  tree  should 
stand,  however  green  and  strong.  In  January,  he  was 
with  his  family,  in  a  little  cottage  up  the  icy  steeps.  At 
four  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  place  was  surrounded, 
and  he  was  carried  down  a  prisoner.  All  the  way  to  the 
frontier,  the  road  was  lined  with  a  weeping  and  praying 
multitude.  He  alone  could  smile.  After  some  mockery 
of  a  military  trial  at  Mantua,  he  was  shot,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  while  his  wife  was  taking  care  of  their  infants 
at  home,  and  looking  out,  hoping  against  hope,  for  his 
return  over  the  sheeted  enow.  If  Napoleon  did  not  care 
for  the  excommxmication  of  the  Pope,  neither  was  he 
troubled  by  such  groans  and  curses  of  multitudes  of  the 
humble  and  virtuous  as  would  have  broken  the  heart  and 
turned  the  brain  of  any  other  man. 

While  men  were  looking  to  Spain  because  there  was  no 
hope  elsewhere,  there  was  little  comfort  there.  Kapoleon 
had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  army,  when  he  wanted  its 
services  on  the  Danube ;  but  the  Spaniards  made  no  use 
of  the  opportunity.  They  were  disunited;  feeble  and 
inexperienced;  and  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  new 
French  armies  poured  over  the  Pyrenees  to  flood  the 
Peninsula.  The  British  Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the 
nation  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  the  weakness, 
moral  and  military,  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  so  per- 
suaded of  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  Spain  that  they 
assured  Sir  John  Moore,  on  his  leaving  Lisbon  in  October 
1808,  that  the  inhabitants  would  dispose  of  the  French 
on  either  hand  of  his  march,  and  they  would  assist  him  in 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  France  from  the  south,  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  have  been  driven  out  of  Spain. 
He  soon  discovered  that  all  parties  were  proceeding  to 
plan,  order,  and  execute,  in  total  ignorance  of  facts.  He 
could  not  learn  any  thing  about  the  roads;  and  the 
forces  were  broken  up  into  small  divisions  through  a  mis- 
take on  this  point.  He  foimd  little  or  no  enthusiasm,  and 
little  enough  of  civility,  on  his  route.  The  Spanish  foreeB, 
so  mighty  on  paper,  were  always  heard  of,  but  never  to  be 
seen.    He  entered  Salamanca  on  the  13th  of  November^ 
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and  thence  wrote  one  of  those  letters,  whose  pathos  was 
to  deepen  till  the  close.  "  Things  are  not,"  he  reported, 
"in  that  flourishing  state  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
England."  Sir  David  Baird  had  landed  at  Corunna,  with 
a  detachment  with  which  he  was  to  join  Sir  J.  Moore  at 
Salamanca.  He  wrote  indignantly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
junta  at  Corunna,  which  gave  him  no  aid,  and  caused 
him  much  embarrassment.  Full  ten  days  before  it  was 
possible  that  the  junction  could  be  effected  at  Salamanca, 
the  news  reached  Sir  J.  Moore  that  the  French  were  within 
twenty  leagues  of  him — at  Valladolid.  If  there  were  any 
Spanish  armies,  they  had  gone  out  of  sight,  into  far 
comers.  He  had  not  a  single  gun,  as  the  artillery  had 
made  a  needless  circuit,  through  false  accounts  of  the  state 
of  the  roads.  His  whole  present  force  consisted  of  three 
brigades  of  infantry.  The  Spaniards  did  not  tell  him,  and 
he  discovered  only  by  accident,  that  the  number  of  the 
French  were  much  exaggerated.  As  he  expected  rein- 
forcements from  the  south,  as  well  as  from  Corunna,  he 
must  not  stir  without  urgent  necessity :  and  while  he  was 
waiting  at  Salamanca,  the  Spanish  cause  was  lost  in 
Asturias,  and  General  Baird  was  placed  in  danger  by  the 
French  overrunning  the  northern  provinces. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
under  Castanos  at  Tudela  on  the  22nd  of  November. 
While  the  Spanish  generals  were  disputing  about  what 
their  first  object  should  be — ^whether  to  defend  Aragon, 
or  attack  the  French  in  rear,  or  join  the  British,  the 
enemy  came  up  against  them  on  the  Ebro,  and  at  Tudela 
routed  them  utterly,  stripping  them  of  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  liiggage.  This  event  left  the  British 
commanders  no  choice  as  to  what  they  should  do.  All 
the  British  force  in  Spain  was  little  above  25,000,  while 
the  French  were  400,000,  and  the  Spaniards,  it  was  clear, 
could  not  be  depended  on  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves. 
The  British  must  provide  for  their  own  safety.  How  to 
do  this  was  one  of  the  hardest  questions  ever  left  to  be 
decided  by  a  military  commander.  Sir  John  Moore  was 
furnished  with  false  information  by  the  Junta  at  Madrid ; 
and  the  Junta  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  Mr,  Frere,    who    insisted,    even    with 
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threats,  that  the  British  generals  should  march  to  Madrid, 
and  support  what  he  declared  to  be  the  noble  spirit  of 
the  Spaniards.  Sir  John  Moore's  judgments  were  neces- 
sarily flmctuating,  because  every  day  brought  informa- 
tion, true  or  false,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  his 
plans.  In  the  middle  of  December,  however,  he  came  to 
a  clear  decision.  He  and  the  Spanish  general,  Eomana, 
were  to  form  a  junction  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Carrion,  in  the  east  of  Leon,  to  attack  the  French  who 
were  advancing  from  Valencia.  A  large  French  force 
under  Napoleon  himself  was  at  Madrid — actually  occupy- 
ing a  part  of  it,  while  the  Junta  tried  to  keep  the  feict 
a  secret.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  for  striking  a 
blow  at  the  French  under  Soult,  before  retreating :  and 
the  retreat  might  thereby  be  rendered  unnecessary.  It  was 
possible  that  a  victory  might  d3raw  Napoleon  from  Madrid. 
hj  the  junction  of  the  British  commanders,  the  force 
under  Sir  John  Moore  amounted  to  23^83  men ;  with  60 
pieces  of  artillery.  Bomana  would  bring  a  few ;  but  the 
English  had  now  learned  not  to  rely  on  Spanish  armies. 

The  battle  for  wMch  the  British  soldiers  were  longing 
never  took  place.  The  nM)ment  Napoleon  heard  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  advance  towards  Soult,  he  left  Madrid  with 
50,000  men,  forced  them  fiercely  over  the  mountains,  in 
defiance  of  drifted  anow  and  driving  sleet,  and  hurried  on 
to  annihilate  the  English.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
moment  Sir  John  Moore  heard  of  Napoleon's  march  from 
Madrid,  he  knew  that  he  must  retreat  upon  Corunna,  or 
be  answerable  for  the  destruction  of  his  whole  force :  and 
he  had  passed  the  Esla  twelve  hours  before  Napoleon 
came  up,  though  the  Emperor  travelled  almost  without 
a  pause. 

The  retreat  to  Corunna  is  one  of  the  most  mournful 
passages  of  the  war.  The  British  had,  as  yet,  done 
nothing  in  Spain,  any  more  than  they  had  previously 
done  any  where  else  on  land.  Their  military  reputation 
had  still  to  be  made ;  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  gallant 
soldiers  who  were  eager  to  begin  to  make  it  seemed  to  be 
incessantly  baulked  of  the  opportunity.  At  this  time  tiie 
eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them:  and  at  home 
the  ears  of  the  government  and  people  were  filled  with 
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the  boasts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  Briti^  diplomatists  in 
Spain  on  their  behalf.  A  battle  was.  at  last  to  be  fought. 
The  very  day  was  fixed ;  the  very  river  was  reached  ;  and 
at  that  moment  a  retreat  wa»  ordered :  a  retreat  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  with  an  insulting  enemy  pressing*  close 
upon  them  at  every  point.  Sir  John  Moore  himself  had 
preserved  a  dignity  of  self-discipline  amidst  anxieties  and 
provocations  which  was  insufficently  appreciated  at  the 
time,  but  which  now  melts  every  heart  which  i&  reached 
by  the  tale.  He  held  his  own  temper,  language,  and 
nerves,  under  stem  and  sweet  control :'  bu*  it  was  now 
more  than  he  or  any  one  could  do  to  preserve-  a  similar 
discipline  in  his  force.  The  British  were  as  yet  the  most 
inexperienced  soldiery  in  Europe ;  and  the  "  instinct  of 
discipline  "  was  not  yet  formed  in  them.  The  cold  was 
severe:  the  comforts  of  the  towns  were  tempting-:  in 
regard  to  military  glory,  all  hope  seemed  to  be  over ;  at 
least,  the  men  heard  their  officers  say  so:  the  offiicers 
became  lax  in  regimental  duty,  and  iznrestrained  in  their 
murmurs.  The  British  general  bad  to  bear  the  anguish 
of  seeing  his  army  not  only  miss  glory,  but  incur  disgrace. 
He  had  to  rebuke  them  sternly  for  gross  excesses. 

Napoleon  conducted  the  pursuit  himself  as  far  as 
Astorga,  where  80,000  of  his  soldiers^  with  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  collected  on  New  Yearns  day.  If  Sir  J. 
Moore's  soldiers  ootdd  but  have  seen  it,  it  was  no  sm^Il 
feat  to  have  drawn  the  conqueror  with  the  flower  of  his 
army  away  f5rom  the  capital,  and  from  threatening  Por- 
tugal, into  the  obscure  north-western  provinces.  The 
British  could  not  fight,  under  the  circumstances,  and  they 
might  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  but  at  least  they  were  oo- 
casiomng  a  respite  to  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

At  Astorga,  Napoleon  gave  up  the  command  to  Soult. 
He  was  wanted  at  Paris,  for  Austria  was  preparing  to 
offer  war.  He  travelled  almost  alone  to  the  frontier ;  but 
the  Spaniards  did  not  succeed  in  cutting  him  off  by  the 
way.    He  travelled  too  fast  for  them. 

The  British  could  obtain  few  animals  of  draft;  and 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  their  magazines 
in  the  towns.  They  enjoyed  the  supplies  in  passing,  and 
then  destroyed  what  they  could,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
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leave  much  wealth  to  the  enemy.  From  the  time  they 
entered  Gallicia,  all  possibility  of  a  battle  seemed  over; 
and  the  country  would  not  even  sustain  them  in  winter 
quarters.  The  General  determined  from  that  day  to 
embark  his  troops  at  some  one  of  the  Gallician  ports  and 
land  them  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  their  presence 
might  be  of  more  avail  than  in  this  ruined  north-west 
comer  of  the  kingdom. — He  pushed  on:  but  on  every 
hand  his  men  and  the  camp  followers  broke  open  the  wine 
vaults  and  provision  stores,  and  came  out  drunk  and  wild, 
so  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  frightful  weather  and  the 
vigilant  enemy.  Sir  J.  Moore  remained  incessantly  at 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  post,  in  the  rear. 
Here  he  received  information  about  the  ports,  and  decided 
to  embark  from  Corunna,  after  halting  at  Lugo  to  restore 
the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  see  whether  there  was  yet 
a  chance  of  engaging  the  enemy  with  advantage.  He 
sent  orders  to  the  leading  division  to  wait  at  Lugo :  but 
General  Baird  entrusted  the  despatch  to  a  dragoon,  who 
got  drunk  and  lost  it.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
van  went  struggling  on  when  it  should  have  been  resting, 
and  had  to  return  to  Lugo  weary,  and  with  a  loss  of  400 
men  by  the  way. — The  country  people  gave  no  help  or 
comfort.  There  was  much  talk  of  an  armed  peasantry 
burning  with  patriotism:  but  the  armed  peasants  of 
Gallicia  showed  no  other  eagerness  than  to  put  them- 
selves and  their  property  beyond  the  reach  of  any  soldiery. 
They  drove  their  cattle  up  into  the  mountains,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  passes. — The  road  was  now  seen  to  be 
strewn  with  dead  bullocks  and  mules,  and,  too  often,  dead 
men:  and  barefooted  men,  and  women  with  infants, 
struggled  and  tottered  along  in  the  snow.  The  money, 
hitherto  kept  at  hand,  must  now  be  sacrificed,  or  a  battle 
fought  to  defend  it.  It  was  thrown  away — ^the  amount 
being  26,000Z.  The  bullocks  could  draw  the  load  of 
dollars  no  fcurther;  and  the  money  was  rolled  down  the 
mountain  side.  An  officer  had  pointed  out  in  good  time 
where  fresh  and  strong  bullocks  might  be  had :  but  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  treasure  neglected  the  information; 
and  the  dollars  were  left  to  be  scrambled  for  by  Gallician 
peasants  and  their  enemy. 
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At  Lugo,  the  forces  recovered  much  of  their  tone ;  and 
their  General  offered  battle  to  the  French,  hoping  it 
would  be  immediately  accepted,  as  the  stores  at  Lugo 
w^ere  too  scanty  to  admit  of  his  remaining  more  than  two 
days.  But  the  French  were  quiescent,  and  the  British 
were  obliged  to  proceed.  Great  caxe  was  necessary;  as 
there  was  a  road  by  which  their  flank  might  be  turned ; 
and  the  country  behind  them  was  made  intricate  and  per- 
plexing by  the  multiplicity  of  stone  walls  which  cut  it  up 
into  patches,  and  split  it  into  numberless  lanes.  The 
proper  road  had  been  marked  by  bundles  of  straw.  On 
the  night  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  camp  fires  were 
heaped  up  so  as  to  bum  brightly  for  a  long  while,  and  tiie 
English  withdrew  in  silence,  each  column  under  the 
guidance  of  a  qualified  officer.  But  before  they  were  all 
off*  the  ground,  a  storm  came  on  which  destroyed  the  land- 
marks, and  only  one  division  out  of  three  found  their  road. 
Again,  discipline  gave  way,  and  the  loss  of  men  before  the 
next  halt  was  greater  than  in  the  whole  preceding  part  of 
the  retreat.  14,000  infantry  only  marched  on  to  Corunna, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  Moore  himself.  He  now  put 
himself  in  front,  because  the  embarkation  was  to  be  the 
next  great  act  he  was  to  superintend.  As  he  reached  the 
heights  from  which  the  sea  was  visible,  he  looked  with 
eager  eyes  to  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  It  was  empty  of 
ships.  The  British  vessels  had  been  detained  at  Vigo  by 
contrary  winds.  A  battle  might  be  necessary,  after  all ; 
and  at  the  very  point  where  rest  and  safety  had  been 
promised  to  the  harassed  and  relaxed  soldiery. — ^The  people 
of  Corunna  behaved  well,  and  gave  what  help  they  coidd. 
The  city  was  strengthened  on  the  land  side,  and  laid  open 
on  the  sea  front.  The  horses,  now  worthless,  were  killed ; 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  too  far  beyond  the  town 
walls  for  use,  was  blown  up ;  and  a  position  was  chosen 
for  a  waiting  battle,  if  the  ^ips  should  not  arrive  in  time 
to  prevent  it. 

They  did  not  arrive  till  the  14th.  During  the  next 
night,  the  sick  and  the  dismounted  cavalry  were  quietly 
embarked,  with  some  good  horses  and  fifty-two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Several  general  officers  now  advised  their  com- 
mander to  negotiate  for  terms  which  should  secure  the 
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safe  embarkation  of  his  troops.  It  must  have  been  a  sore 
necessity  which  could  have  bowed  his  spirit  to  this.  He 
might  have  asked  leave  to  embark  his  force  if  the  enemy 
had  won,  by  victory,  the  right  to  control  his  movements  : 
but  his  army,  though  in  bad  plight,  was  not  defeated. 
He  would  ask  no  favours.  By  daylight  on  the  16th, 
every  thing  was  on  board  but  the  soldiers  and  their  equip- 
ments. They  were  to  be  shipped,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark : 
but  about  two  in  the  afternoon  it  became  clear  that  the 
enemy  meant  to  fight.     There  was  to  be  a  battle  at  last. 

The  British  were  under  severe  disadvantages  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  their  inferiority  of  numbers. 
They  were  about  14,600  strong;  and  the  French  about 
20,000.  The  British  had  new  arms  and  good  powder, 
served  out  from  the  stores  at  Corunna;  and  this  was 
their  only  point  of  superiority  to  the  enemy.  Yet  they 
beat  the  French,  at  this  last  moment;  and  if  the  days 
had  not  been  so  short,  must  have  wholly  overthrown 
them ;  for  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
rising  of  the  tide  in  the  river  behind  them  would  have 
hemmed  them  in  between  itself  and  the  extended  lines  of 
the  British.  But  the  darkness  came  on,  and  the  officer 
now  in  command.  Sir  John  Hope,  embarked  the  troops, 
according  to  previous  arrangements;  and  they  left  the 
.  Gallician  shore  without  further  molestation. 

The  officer  now  in  command  was  Sir  John  Hope ;  for. 
before  the  embarkation  began.  Sir  John  Moore  was  dead 
and  buried.  While  he  was  watching  the  critical  point,  in, 
the  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  a  cannon-shot,  shattering 
the  left  shoulder,  struck  him  from  his  horse.  He  rose  to 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground,  and  his  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  the  thick  of  the  struggle.  His  countenance 
brightened  when  he  saw  that  the  English  were  working 
onward.  As  the  soldiers  carried  him  in  a  blanket  from 
the  field,  he  repeatedly  made  them  turn  round,  that  he 
might  see  whether  the  fight  was  still  going  well.  He  was 
so  quiet,  under  his  intense  pain,  that  some  soldiers  hoped 
he  would  do  well :  but  he  looked  steadfastly  at  his  wound, 
and  said  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  live.  He 
was  calm  to  the  last ;  said  he  had  always  wished  to  die 
this  way :  he  was  gratified  that  we  had  beaten  the  French ; 
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he  hoped  the  people  of  England  would  be  satisfied — ^that 
his  country  would  do  him  justice*  He  was  full  of  interest 
about  his  officers,  and  the  acknowledgments  due  to  their 
merits ;  and  the  only  moment  of  agitation  was  when  he 
spoke  of  his  mother.  The  guns  which  boomed  when  his 
body,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  was  laid  in  a  grave  hastily  dug 
in  the  ramparts  of  the  old  citadel  of  Corunna,  were  those 
of  the  French,  letting  the  battle  drop,  as  the  British  pressed 
them  hard.  Those  who  buried  him  had  to  hasten,  as  the 
signal  was  given  for  embarking.  But  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  incidents  of  that  burial,  through  the 
noble  dirge — "  Not  a  drum  was  heard" — ^which  carries  a 
funereal  gloom  and  pathos  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
know  nothing  else  of  Sir  John  Moore  but  that  he  there 
died,  and  was  so  buried. 

Government  at  once  made  it  appear  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  too  great,  and  his  conduct  under  the  circumstances 
into  which  they  had  sent  him  too  admirable,  for  their 
appreciation.  They  spoke  of  him  with  a  cold  disfavour, 
in  parliament,  which  showed  how  little  they  had  of  his 
patience,  his  prudence,  and  his  fortitude.  Others,  and  not 
a  few,  whose  feelings  on  behalf  of  Spain  were  less  shallow, 
and  less  petulant  and  passionate,  though  not  less  devoted, 
did  justice  to  the  General  who  went  out  to  war,  and  found 
himself  opposed,  not  immediately  to  a  flesh-and-blood  sol- 
dieiy,  but,  first,  to  a  dread  invisible  force  of  Adversity. 
He  heroically  accepted  that  post  from  which  every  man 
must  feel  an  inward  recoil;  that  generalship  which  no 
man  can  seek  or  desire.  His  lot  at  the  time  seemed  hard, 
even  to  his  depreciators :  his  lot  seems  now,  with  time, 
glorious  to  their  hearts'  content  to  those  who  loved  him 
best.  When  the  petulance  and  passion  of  the  day  were 
over,  his  last  wirfi  began  to  be  fulfilled;  and  now,  the 
people  of  England  are  satisfied;  and  Sir  John  Moore's 
countrymen  do  him  justice. 

Thus  mournfully  began  the  year  1809,  and  thus  were 
the  hopeless  justified  so  far  in  their  despair  of  the  cause 
of  Spain.  There  was  rough  controversy  in  parliament 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Portuguese  branch  of  it.  It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the 
present  day,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  glory  of  the 
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Britisli  arms,  to  conoeiTe  of  the  irritation,  the  shame,  the 
disgust — ^not  to  say  the  fear — ^with  which  foreign  cam- 
paigns were  regarded,  before  our  arms  had  begun  to  be 
glorious  in  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  The  names  of 
Nelson  and  other  naval  commanders  were  adored  —  not 
only  for  what  the  men  did,  but  because  their  names  stood 
between  us  and  disgrace.  The  whole  misery  was  not 
understood  by  the  people  at  large ;  the  incapacity,  self- 
will,  and  wrong-headedness,  of  the  royal  family,  and  of 
the  War  Minister,  Lord  Castlereagh.  Government  was 
called  to  account  in  parliament,  and  some  experienced 
officers  and  displaced  statesmen  spoke  their  minds  very 
plainly :  but  the  people  generally  had  only  an  oppressive 
and  exasperated  feeling  that  we  were,  as  we  had  been  for 
years,  paying  money  lavishly  without  any  visible  result: 
that  we  were  not  succeeding ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  not 
only  unchecked,  but  extending  his  tyranny  every  year 
with  a  relentless  continuance  too  like  the  spread  of  the 
shadow  of  an  eclipse,  not  now  far  from  being  total. 

If  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  thus  gloomy  at  the  opemng 
of  1809,  it  was  so  much  the  more  so  at  the  close,  as  no 
efforts  in  opposition  to  the  conqueror  had  been  of  any  avail. 
In  July,  three  weeks  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram,  the 
British  and  Spaniards  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  in  Castille;  and  the  gallant  Wellesley  seemed  to 
have  driven  back  the  French  at  last ;  but  fresh  combined 
forces  poured  down  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  he  found  that  he  could  save  his  army  only  "  by 
great  celerity  of  movement."  It  was  only  where  he  (now 
become  Lord  Wellington)  prevailed  by  his  presence  and 
authority,  that  any  thing  was  done.  The  Spaniards  bo 
failed  him  and  one  another,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Portugal  and  entrench  himself  upon  the  Tagus,  while 
the  French  humbled  our  boastful  allies  in  every  direction 
where  they  chose  to  turn.  At  the  close  of  1809,  aU  the 
fortresses  of  Spain  were  in  French  hands,  and  all  the 
Spanish  armies  were  routed. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  other 
quarters  to  sustain  the  spirits  which  were  depressed  by 
the  ruinous  condition  of  Spain.  An  expedition  was  sent 
from  Sicily — 15,000  men  under  Sir  John  Stewart — against 
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Naples;  chiefly  for  the  ptirpose  of  preventing  the  new 
King  of  Naples  from  sending  his  force  out  against  Austria, 
and  (at  least,  so  the  Neapolitans  believed)  also  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  IV.  to  the  throne.  Some  success 
attended  the  British  and  Sicilian  arms  at  first;  but  the 
French  in  Naples  soon  cleared  the  country  of  the  English. 
The  expedition  went  out  in  June;  and  by  October,  we 
had  no  footing  left  on  the  coast  or  islands  which  at  first 
appeared  to  have  been  gained. 

The  remaining  enterprise,  the  distinguishing  one  of  the 
season,  had  consequences  which  extended  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  which,  indeed,  affected  the  destinies 
of  England  more  than  any  other  event  of  the  time.  It 
was  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  disgraced  the 
Government,  turned  the  poor  King's  brain  beyond  reco- 
very, removed  Mr.  Canning  from  the  Government,  broke 
up  an  administration,  and  caused  a  sweep  of  mortality 
among  the  British  soldiery,  enough  to  bear  down  all  hope 
and  heart,  at  the  most  critical  time  of  the  war. 

Three  times  before,  during  the  war,  it  had  occurred  to 
one  or  another,  connected  with  the  government,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  hold  Antwerp,  and  command  the 
Scheldt,  seize  the  French  ships  in  the  river,  and  get  pos- 
session of  their  arsenals  and  dockyards.  On  each  occasion, 
men  of  military  science  and  experience  had  been  consulted ; 
and  invariably  they  had  pronounced  against  the  scheme. 
Now,  however,  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  considered  impracticable. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  with  the  rashness  of  incapacity,  resolved 
should  be  done:  and,  in  order  not  to  be  hindered,  he 
avoided  consulting  with  those  who  would  have  objected  to 
the  enterprise.  Though  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be  the 
swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  he  consulted  no 
physician.  Having  himself  neither  naval,  military,  nor 
medical  knowledge,  he  assumed  the  responsibility — except 
such  as  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  chose  to  share. 
As  for  the  poor  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  capable  of  doing 
mischief  by  his  being  half  dead ;  how  much  mischief,  soon 
appeared :  but  he  was  past  doing  any  good ;  and  in  this 
great  affair  he  was  passive.  It  was  May,  1809,  before  any 
stir  was  apparent  which  could  lead  men  outside  the  Ca- 
binet to  infer  that  an  expedition  for  the  Scheldt  was  in 
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contemplation ;  but  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  April  (it 
is  now  known),  Mr.  Canning  signified  that  he  could  not 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  an  enterprise  which  must  so 
involve  his  own  office ;  tnat  he  conld  not  act  with  a  War 
Minister  so  incapable  as  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  that,  if 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  removed,  he  himself  must 
resign.  The  Premier  begged  for  a  little  delay,  on  the 
ground  that  a  charge  against  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  traf- 
ficking in  a  seat  in  parliament,  was  then  under  discussion 
in  the  Commons;  and  any  move  against  him  in  the 
Cabinet,  at  that  moment,  might  be  fSeital  to  his  prospects. 
In  May,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Walcheren  Epe- 
dition  were  becoming  known,  Mr.  Canning  again  urged 
his  request.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  King,  and 
communicated  to  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Castlereagh's  uncle. 
Both  admitted  that  a  change  must  be  made;  and  the 
King's  wish  was,  that  the  foreign  correspondence  should 
be  wholly  transferred  to  Mr.  Canning's  department.  But 
this  would  still  have  left  Mr.  Canning  responsible  for  the 
Walcheren  Expedition;  and  he  continued  to  urge  his 
objection,  which  he,  from  that  time,  understood  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke'  of  Portland  after- 
wards assumed  the  entire  blame  of  so  concealing  the  afiGgdr, 
as  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  Cabinet's  opinion  of  his  incapacity,  and  Mr. 
Canning's  objection  to  work  with  him.  When  the  ships, 
in  their  gallant  array,  were  riding  in  the  Channel,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  French,  the  new  plea  arose  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  must  be  allowed  to  complete  his  enterprise, 
and  have  the  credit  if  it  succeeded;  and  when  it  had 
failed,  it  was  declared  that  such  was  not  the  moment  to 
crush  him;  and  irresistible  appeals  were  made  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  hold  on  till  the  affair  had  blown  over. 
Throughout  the  whole,  Mr.  Canning  was  sacrificed  by  all 
parties — ^the  King,  the  Premier,  and  Lord  Camden :  and, 
next  to  him.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  injured  person — 
no  power  having  been  given  him  to  judge  and  act  in  his 
own  case.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  that  his  position 
was  revealed  to  him  through  a  fatal  explosion. 

The  fieet  that  rode  in  the  Channel  consisted  of  39  ships 
of  the  line,  and  36  frigates,  and  a  due  proportion  of  small 
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vessels :  in  all,  245  vessels  of  war :  and  400  transports 
carried  40,000  soldiers.  Only  one  hospital  ship  was  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  expedition,  though  the  Surgeon- 
General  implored  the  grant  of  two  more.  He  gave  hia 
reasons,  but  was  refased.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  on  the 
Sussex  coast  when  the  noble  spectacle  of  the  great  arma- 
ment passed  by ;  and  he  was  full  of  misgivings,  as  were 
others,  who,  for  the  whole  course  of  the  war,,  had  seen 
the  successive  failures  of  the  "  expeditions  "  sent  out  till, 
as  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  they  had  become  sick  of  the  very 
word.  The  naval  commander  was  Sir  Eichard  J.  Strachan, 
whose  title  to  the  responsibility  no  one  could  perceive, 
while  many  who  had  more  experience  were  unemployed. 
The  military  command  was  given  (as  the  selection  of  the 
present  Cabinet  had  been)  to  Lord  Chatham,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  liked  his  gentle  and  courtly  manners,  and 
his  easy  and  amiable  temper.  It  was  wholly  a  court 
appointment,  expiated  by  the  poor  King  at  length  more 
bitterly  than  many  a  crime  might  have  been  by  a  man  in 
a  lower  station.  The  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  not 
defining  the  respective  authorities  of  the  two  commanders ; 
and  both  being  inexperienced  or  apathetic,  each  relied 
upon  the  other  first,  and  cast  the  blame  of  failure  upon 
him  afterwards.  In  the  Autumn,  an  epigram  of  unknown 
origin  was  in  every  body^s  mouth,  all  over  England : 

**  Loid  Chatham,  with  his  sword  nndrawD, 
Stood  waiting  for  Six  Richard  Strachan ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  *em. 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham.*' 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  was  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  the  next  day.  The  first  discovery  was 
that  there  were  not  boats  enough  to  land  the  troops  and  the 
ordnance.  The  next  was  that  no  plan  had  been  formed 
about  how  to  proceed.  The  most  experienced  officers 
were  for  pushing  on  to  Antwerp,  forty-five  miles  off",  and 
taking  it  before  it  could  be  prepared  for  defence ;  but  the 
commanders  determined  to  take  Flushing  first.  They 
set  about  it  so  slowly  that  a  fortnight  was  consumed  in 
preparations.    In  two  days  more,  the  15th  of  August, 
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FluBliing^was  taken.  After  this,  Lord  Chatham  paused 
to  consider  what  he  should  do  next ;  and  it  was  the  2l8t 
before  he  began  to  propose  to  go  on  to  Antwerp.  Then 
came  the  next  discovery,  that,  by  this  time,  two  inter- 
mediate places  had  been  so  strengthened  that  there  must 
be  some  fighting  on  the  way.  So  he  did  nothing  more 
but  take  possession  of  two  small  islands  near  Flushing. 
Not  another  blow  was  stmck;  not  another  leagae  was 
traversed  by  this  magnificent  expedition.  But  the  most 
important  discovery  of  all  now  disclosed  itself.  The 
army  had  been  brought  into  the  swamps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sickly  season.  Fever  sprang  up  under  their  feet, 
and  3,000  men  were  in  hospital  in  a  few  days,  just  when. 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  rations,  because  pro- 
visions were  falling  short.  On  the  27th  of  August,  Lord 
Chatham  led  a  council  of  war  to  resolve  that  "  it  was  not 
advisable  to  pursue  further  operations."  But,  if  they 
could  not  proceed,  neither  could  they  remain  where  they 
were.  The  enemy  had  more  spirit  than  their  invaders. 
On  the  30th  and  Slst,  such  a  fire  was  opened  from  both 
banks  of  the  river,  that  the  ships  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Flushing  was  given  up,  and  every  thing  else  except  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  which  it  was  fatal  to  hold  at  this 
season.  On  the  4th  of  September,  most  of  the  ships  were 
at  home  again ;  and  Lord  Chatham  appeared  on  the  14tL 
Eleven  thousand  men  were  by  that  time  in  the  fever,  and 
he  brought  home  as  many  as  he  could.  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
whom  he  left  in  command,  was  dismayed  to  see  all  the 
rest  sinking  down  in  disease  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  in  a 
day.  Though  the  men  had  been  working  in  the  swamps, 
up  to  the  waist  in  marsh  water,  and  the  roofs  of  their 
sleeping  places  had  been  carried  off  by  bombardment,  so 
that  they  slept  under  a  canopy  of  autimin  fog,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  supply  of  Thames  water  to  drink  would 
stop  the  sickness ;  and  a  supply  of  five  hundred  tons  per 
week  was  transmitted.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  October, 
a  hundred  English  bricklayers,  with  tools,  bricks,  and 
mortar,  were  sent  over  to  mend  the  roofs ;  but  they  im- 
mediately dropped  into  the  hospitals.  Then  the  patients 
were  to  be  accommodated  in  the  towns ;  but,  to  spare  the 
inhabitants,  the  soldiers  were  laid  down  in  damp  churches; 
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and  their  "bedding  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  in- 
sufficient for  their  need.  At  last,  government  desired  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army  Medical  Board  to  repair  to 
Walcheren,  and  see  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fever,  and  what  could  be  done.  The  Surgeon-General 
and  the  Physician-General  threw  the  duty  upon  each 
other.  Government  appointed  it  to  the  Physician-General, 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys ;  but  he  refused  to  go.  Both  officers  were 
dismissed,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  army  was 
reorganized,  and  greatly  improved.  The  deaths  were  at 
this  time  from  two  to  three  hundred  a  week.  When 
Walcheren  was  evacuated,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  nearly 
.lialf  the  force  sent  out  five  months  before  were  dead  or 
missing ;  and  of  those  who  returned,  36,000  were  admitted 
into  the  hospitals  of  England  before  the  next  1st  of  June^ 
Twenty  millions  sterling  were  spent  on  this  expedition. 
It  was  the  purchase  money  of  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths, 
and  of  ineffaceable  national  disgrace. 

That  the  whole  affair  would  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  parliament  might  have  been  considered  a  matter 
of  course :  yet  Lord  Chatham  took  a  step  which,  after  it 
had  been  debated  upon,  caused  his  retirement  from  office 
under  an  imputation  of  underhand  dealing.  He  delivered 
into  the  King's  own  hand  a  private  statement  of  his  case, 
which,  of  course,  involved  an  accusation  of  his  colleague, 
Sir  Eichard  Strachan.  Some  time  after  the  whole  dis- 
cussion was  over,  he  complained  in  private  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministers  to  him,  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean 
his  letter  to  be  concealed  from  them;  and  that  this  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Perceval:  that  he  had  laid  it  down 
sealed,  declared  what  it  was,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
read  whenever  Sir  Eichard  Strachan  should  deliver  in  his 
statement.  The  Ministry  resisted  the  motion  of  Lord 
Porchester  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  business, 
three  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  parliament :  but 
they  were  beaten ;  and  again  they  were  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  production  of  Lord  Chatham's  private 
statement.  On  this  last  point,  the  King  was  necessarily 
brought  into  court  as  a  witness.  He  declared  that  such 
a  document  could  not  be  produced,  because  it  no  longer 
existed.    The  original  statement  had  been  put  into  his 
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hands,  with  an  hximble  request  that  it  might  be  kept 
secret :  the  writer  had  asked  for  it  back  again,  in  order  to 
insert  some  corrections ;  and  when  it  was  again  proffered, 
the  writer  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Conrt  and  the  Ministry  to  screen 
Lord  Chatham;  and  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bear 
down  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  in  parliament.  At  seven 
in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  March,  1810, 
three  divisions  gave  majorities  to  Ministers  of  40,  48,  and 
51.  But  this  availed  little  to  their  colleague,  whose 
reputation  was  past  saving  by  any  parliamentary  vote. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  was  succeeded, 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  by  Lord  Mulgrave.  It 
was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
be  compelled  to  pronounce  on  the  conduct  of  his  brother ; 
but  the  moumfol  silence  of  some  told  against  hinn  aa 
strongly  as  the  open  censure  of  others;  and  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  as  regarded  his  political  career. 

Some  few  successes  at  sea  came  at  intervals  to  relieve 
the  gloom  of  the  war,  and  save  the  nation  from  the  super- 
stition that  Napoleon  was  invulnerable.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  a  brave  and  spirited  commander.  When  under 
Admiral  Grambier,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  he  destroyed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  French  fleet  off  Bochefort.  Four 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken  and  blown  up  at  their  anchor- 
age; and  seven  more  ran  ashore,  and  were  either  destroyed 
or  wholly  disabled.  The  French  had  placed  a  boom  in 
front  of  their  line  for  a  defence ;  but  the  British  ships, 
coming  down  with  all  their  weight,  under  fevour  of  a 
strong  north  wind  and  a  flood  tide,  broke  through  the 
boom,  and  carried  all  before  them.  Only  ten  lives  were 
lost  on  the  British  side  in  this  action,  while  the  prisoners 
taken  were  several  hundreds.  The  British  success  in 
decimating  the  French  navy  seems  to  have  been  invari- 
able. As  soon  as  it  began  to  revive,  it  was  cut  down 
again.  The  brave  and  noble  Collingwood,  now  gradually 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  home- 
sickness (for  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  enjoy  more 
than  one  single  year  of  repose  since  he  left  home  after  his 
marriage,  and  had  never  met  Lady  Collingwood  but  twice 
for  many  years),  was  yet  vigorous  in  professional  action. 
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It  is  a  touching  story — ^that  of  his  long  years'  services  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  kept  Napoleon  in  check  and  in 
awe;  he  saw  his  ship  wearing  out  in  the  tempests  and 
tossings  of  that  great  gulf  of  which  he  was  sorely  weary ; 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  wearing  out  under  a 
worse  stress  of  the  mind  and  heart:  but  he  held  on 
bravely,  with  a  mournful  patience  which  rebukes  the 
impatience  of  the  readers  of  his  letters ;  and  the  conqueror 
felt  to  the  last  the  restraint  of  his  presence  in  the  world. 
He  was  now  never  more  to  see  wife  or  child :  but  they 
were  still  to  hear  of  his  deeds  for  some  months  longer. 
In  October,  1809,  he  destroyed  a  French  fleet,  consisting 
of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  convoying 
twenty  large  transports  which  were  carrying  relief  from 
Toulon  to  Barcelona.  In  the  same  autumn,  a  squadron 
from  his  fleet  took  several  Greek  islands,  before  garrisoned 
by  the  French.  Upon  this  the  government  of  the  Seven 
Islands  was  immediately  restored,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  these  feats.  Lord  Collmgwood  gravely 
represented  to  government  the  peril  to  his  life  of  remaining 
longer  at  sea  without  rest ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1810, 
Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  the  long-desired  permission  to  him 
to  come  home.  Sir  Charles  Cotton  was  to  take  his  place ; 
and  the  members  of  the  government  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  to  the  happy  spectacle  of  his  recovery  in 
his  own  home.  So  said  the  letter  written  by  Lord 
Mulgrave.  It  came  back  to  the  Admiralty  with  the  seal 
unbroken.  Lord  CoUingwood  had  died  three  weeks  before 
its  date.  His  was  as  hard  a  professional  life  as  his  friend 
Nelson's,  and  a  harder  death.  His  moral  life  was  an 
easier  one,  notwithstanding  all  its  dreadful  privations; 
for  he  was  a  virtuous  man,  whose  home  was  always  a 
thought  of  peace.  Sickened  as  his  heart  was  by  hope 
deferred,  and  tantalized  affections,  it  had  no  storms  of 
passion  and  of  shame  to  sustain.  We  are  abashed  at  the 
thought  of  pitying  one  so  good  and  great :  yet  a  tender 
and  respectful  pity  is  perhaps  the  first  feeling  called  up 
by  the  name  of  CoUingwood,  in  those  who  have  contem- 
plated his  life. 

Among  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  European  war, 
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we  had  now  to  reckon  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  becoming  more  serious  from  year  to  year. 

The  anti-commercial  decrees  of  Napoleon  were  issued  in 
November  and  December  1806.  One  of  the  articles  of 
these  decrees  ordained  that  no  ship  should  be  admitted 
into  any  port  under  the  control  of  France  without  a  cer- 
tificate which  should  declare  where  she  came  from,  and 
that  no  part  of  her  cargo  was  English.  The  British 
government  hoped  that  if  a  retaliatory  decree  should  be 
issued  by  them,  neutral  states  would  be  roused  by  the 
injury  to  their  commerce  to  resent  and  resist  the  "  Con- 
tinental System"  of  Napoleon:  and  Lord  Grenville's 
Administration  therefore  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  in 
January  1807,  which  interdicted  the  passage  of  vessels 
between  any  two  ports  which  were  not  freely  open  to 
British  commerce.  No  good  effects  being  found  to  result 
from  this  measure,  the  Portland  Administration  followed 
it  up,  in  the  next  November,  by  a  more  stringent  Order, 
which  provided  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  aU  ports, 
in  the  colonies  or  elsewhere,  from  which  the  British  flag 
was  excluded,  should  be  considered,  in  regard  to  trade 
and  navigation,  as  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  that  all 
vessel  strading  to  or  from  such  ports,  or  carrying  any 
produce  or  manufactures  of  such  countries  or  colonies, 
should  be  considered,  with  their  cargoes,  lawful  prize  to 
their  captors.  The  Opposition  not  only  protested  against 
the  policy  of  such  a  proclamation  as  this,  but  questioned 
its  legality ;  and  the  matter  was  hotly  contested  in  par- 
liament during  the  session  of  1808. 

The  American  government  had  made  it  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris  that  it  had  never 
acquiesced  in  the  original  decree  of  Napoleon:  and  its 
indignation  at  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  which,  if 
duly  executed,  would  annihilate  American  commerce,  was 
naturally  strong.  An  Act  of  Embargo  was  passed  by 
Congress,  interdicting  commerce  with  both  England  ana 
France :  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  American 
newspapers  were  proclaiming  the  consequent  national 
loss  to  be  48,000,000  of  dollars,  and  pointing  out,  in  a 
very  stimulating  manner,  how  many  national  benefits 
might  have  been  achieved  with  such  a  sum  as  that.    In 
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August,  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Finckney,  made 
advances  towards  an  accommodation,  proposing  that  if 
American  commerce  were  expressly  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  American  em- 
bargo should  be  removed.  Time  had  been  afforded  for 
some  such  amicable  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
by  a  Bill  which  had  passed  in  the  spring,  "  for  the  regu- 
lation of  intercourse  with  America,"  and  an  envoy, 
Mr.  Eose,  had  repaired  to  Washington,  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement.  It  became  our  government  to  make  every 
effort  to  satisfy  the  Americans,  because  we  had  certainly 
in  one  case  offended  against  international  law  and  un- 
derstanding. A  sea  fight  had  actually  taken  place  from 
the  commander  of  the  British  ship  "Leopard"  having 
attacked  an  American  frigate,  poured  three  broadsides 
into  her  and  boarded  her,  because  she  refused  to  permit  a 
search  for  deserters.  Mr.  Canning,  on  hearing  the  news, 
at  once  avowed  to  the  American  Minister  in  London  that 
the  Commander  of  the  "Leopard"  had  enforced  an 
untenable  claim.  Mr.  Eose  returned  without  having 
effected  any  accommodation.  Mr.  Pinckney's  offer,  made 
in  August,  did  not  close  the  dispute:  and  Mr.  Erskine 
was  sent  out,  to  try  what  he  could  do  on  occasion  of 
a  change  of  President ;  Mr.  Madison  succeeding  Jefferson 
in  1809.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the  danger  of 
a  war  seemed  imminent;  revolting  as  was  the  idea  of 
such  a  war  arising  out  of  the  mutual  injuries  of  two. 
European  powers,  who  were  trying  to  ruin  each  other. 
The  repugnance  of  the  Opposition  was  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
that  in  April  the  British  government  modified  their 
Orders  in  Council  so  as  to  favour  America  expressly, 
by  opening  to  her  shipping  the  Baltic,  the  German 
Ocean,  part  of  Italy,  and  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
Dutch.  This  was  so  far  well:  but  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  both  countries  that  the  mischief  was  not  over. 
"With  an  enemy  like  Napoleon,  apt  and  eager  about  em- 
broiling his  antagonists,  and  with  a  Ministry  like  that 
which  now  governed  England,  at  once  weak  and  insolent, 
the  nation  had  well  nigh  lost  hope  of  not  having  the 
whole  world  against  her,  while  the  contempt  was  every 
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year  mixing  more  largely  with  the  dislike  with  which 
fengland  was  regarded.  Nelson  was  gone :  and  Welling- 
ton had  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  country's 
name.  Her  name  and  fame  were  at  this  date  very  low, 
while  Napoleon  was  at  the  summit  of  his.  Causes  were 
in  operation  which  were  to  turn  the  scale ;  but  nobody 
yet  knew  it ;  and  the  national  heart  was  heavy  enough  in 
the  year  1809. 

Besides  foreign  adversity,  there  was,  this  year,  domestic 
disgrace.  The  King  was  proud  of  his  second  son.  While 
harsh  towards  the  ftince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  not  apt  to  be  affectionate  to  any  body,  he  seems  to 
have  been  really  fond  of  the  Duke  of  York.  And  ex- 
ternally there  seemed  to  be  reason  for  it.  The  Duke  had 
for  seventeen  years  been  respectably  married.  The  old 
reports  of  his  gaming  tendencies  had  died  away ;  and  it 
was  undisputed  that  he  had  considerably  improved  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army.  Yet  rumours 
were  abroad  of  something  being  wrong ;  prophecies  that 
a  new  Commander-in-Chief  would  soon  be  wanted;  in- 
timations that  further  afflictions  were  in  store  for  the 
g)or  old  King;  and  expressions  of  compassion  for  the 
uchess  of  York.  With  the  opening  of  1809  all  was 
made  clear.  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  well-known 
Mr.  Wardle,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  commonly  called 
Colonel  Wardle,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
danger  the  country  must  be  placed  in,  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present,  by  corruption  in  the  Military  Departments  of 
the  state.  He  indicated  a  house  in  Gloucester  Place, 
splendid  with  carriages,  servants,  and  fine  famiture,  as 
the  nest  of  the  corruption  he  spoke  of.  In  this  house,  he 
said,  the  Duke  of  York  had  placed  his  mistress  —  a 
woman  named  Mary  Anne  Clarke — ^who  was  in  the  habit, 
as  could  be  proved,  of  selling  offices  in  the  army,  by  means 
of  her  favour  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mrs.  Clarke 
had,  in  one  instance,  taken  a  bribe  of  600Z.,  which  she  paid 
over  to  a  silversmith  as  part  payment  for  a  service  of 
plate — ^the  Duke  of  York  discharging  the  remainder. 
Other  cases  were  detailed  which  convinced  the  hearers,  in 
the  midst  of  their  consternation,  that  there  must  be  some 
ground  for  the  charges.     The  positions  laid  down  by 
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Colonel  Wardle  were,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  possessed  the 
power  of  military  promotion  2  that  she  took  money  for 
the  use  of  that  power ;  and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
shared  the  money.  There  were  further  allegations  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  having  been  bribed  by  clergymen  and  gentle- 
men to  procure  appointments  in  the  Church  and  the 
State :  but  the  military  abuses  were  those  that  the  House 
had  first  to  deal  with.  The  members  of  the  govermment, 
while  indignantly  denying  the  charges,  desired,  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  fiiU  and  fair  trial  of  his 
conduct.  This  was  eagerly  agreed  to  by  all  but  a  few 
political  fanatics,  who  pronounced  the  whole  business  to 
be  a  tail-piece  of  the  French  Bevolution,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  countenance  by  any  attention  whateyer. 
"When  they  had  said  what  they  had  to  say,  the  question 
was  debated  whether  the  method  should  be  by  a  Secret 
Committee,  bound  to  publish  the  results  of  the  evidence, 
or  in  open  House.  The  friends  of  decency  desired  the 
Secret  Committee ;  but  the  majority  saw  reasons  enough 
for  a  more  open  investigation  to  procure  it ;  and  for  two 
months,  the  time  of  parliament  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  subject  and  its 
infamous  details.  Spain  was  forgotten;  and  Napoleon 
himself  was  almost  lost  sight  of,  while  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
her  associates  came  down  through  crowded  streets,  and 
passed  into  the  House  through  a  lane  of  gazers,  to  give 
evidence  at  the  bar.  The  woman  was  wholly  unabashed 
— ^in  full  possession  of  her  wit  and  grace,  and  so  ready 
with  the  story  of  her  successive  amours  as  to  alarm 
certain  of  her  hearers,  and  stimulate  the  vicious  curiosity 
of  the  whole  nation.  Wilberforce,  whose  sensitive  and 
religious  nature  was  tortured  during  the  whole  process 
of  inquiry,  observed  that  it  was  "  curious  to  see  how  she 
won  upon  people."  The  extreme  liberals  in  parliament 
were  tolerant  to  her,  and  more  than  tolerant,  for  the  good 
they  thought  slie  was  doing  in  overthrowing  any  popular 
veneration  for  the  royal  family,  and  exposing  the  corrup- 
tion that  was  at  the  heart  of  the  administration  of  the 
most  important  of  public  affairs.  The  truest  lovers  of 
their  country  mourned,  and  almost  despaired.  For  some 
years,  the  popular  temper  had  been  growing  savage  under 
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the  Btimulus  which  a  long  war  affords  to  the  bmtal  pas- 
sions. The  rapid  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  had 
been  nnquestionable  for  some  time  past.  There  were 
more  murders,  and  they  were  of  a  more  savage  nature ; 
and  a  new  brutality  had  introduced  itself  into  commoner 
offences.  And  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  domestic  virtue  of 
the  nation  was  to  be  tainted,  and  the  imagination  was  to 
be  familiarized  with  licentiousness.  Much  vice  became 
suddenly  shameless :  the  newspapers  became  at  once  "  in- 
decent publications :"  and  the  spectacle  was  presented  of 
the  national  legislature  forgetting  or  excusing  the  vice  of 
the  case  in  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the  unrestrained 
cleverness  of  the  singular  witness  they  had  called  to  their 
bar.  The  subject  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  sovereign 
was  dropped  while  his  eldest  and  third  sons  were  living 
in  open  adultery,  and  the  second  and  favourite  son,  the 
best  public  servant  of  the  family,  was  upon  his  trial 
before  the  country  for  profligacy  like  that  which  was 
now  laid  open.  In  the  churches,  the  worshippers  remem- 
bered that  certain  of  the  clergy  had  paid  court  to  the  mis- 
tress of  a  Prince,  however  they  might  spurn  the  less 
guilty  outcasts  in  the  streets.  In  the  country  towns, 
men  anxiously  noted  the  amusement  their  representatives 
evinced  under  the  sallies  of  Mrs.  Clarke's. wit  at  the  bar 
of  the  House.  In  the  streets  through  which  the  Duchess 
of  York  might  have  been  passing,  the  sweeps  and  errand- 
boys,  playing  at  pitch-and-toss,  cried,  not  "Heads  or  Tails," 
but  "  Duke  or  Darling."  Even  they  had  picked  up  that 
word  from  the  evidence,  though  they  could  not  read  it. 
Among  the  tens  of  thousands  who  were  so  soon  to  mourn 
over  the  plague-ravages  of  Walcheren,  there  were  many 
who  suffered  more  from  this  moral  Walcheren  campaign 
which  had  to  be  gone  through  first. 

It  appeared  so  plainly,  during  the  investigation,  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  acted  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  against  the 
Duke,  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled ;  it  was  so  clear  that 
she  was  in  close  connexion  with  Colonel  Wardle ;  and  her 
word  was  so  evidently  worth  nothing  at  all,  that  hopes 
began  to  be  entertained  by  those  who  dreaded  "  a  popular 
triumph  "  that  the  affair  would  blow  over.  But  it  was 
too  serious  for  that.    It  was  understood  that  the  Ministers 
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thought  that  the  alternative  lay  hetween  the  Duke's  resig- 
nation,  and  his  impeachment  by  parliament ;  and  when  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Duke  steadily  refused  to  resign, 
the  Opposition  leaders  were  dismayed.  They  said  that,  if 
it  once  came  to  an  impeachment,  all  was  lost;  for  the 
Lords  would  certainly  acquit.  Lord  Malmesbury  asserted 
that  the  Duke's  accusers  were  "  instigated  by  levelling 
principles,  and  had  no  other  view  than  the  sinking,  and 
degrading  all  rank :"  Lord  Eldon  was  calling  the  House 
of  Commons  the  "  bloodhounds  of  St.  Stephen's ;"  and  Lord 
Melville,  of  all  men,  was  busying  himself  in  the  Duke's 
defence.  It  was  feared  that  all  constitutional  safeguards 
would  be  broken  through,  to  save  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.  But  the  minority  in  the  Commons  was  too  con- 
siderable, and  in  every  way  too  respectable,  to  be  slighted ; 
and  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  presently  obtained.  As 
soon  as  the  evidence  had  been  all  received,  the  Duke  of 
York  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
dated  February  23rd,  in  which,  after  expressing  shame  at 
the  connexion  which  had  brought  his  public  virtue  into 
question,  he  declared  on  his  honour,  as  a  prince,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
traffic  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Clarke.  If  this  was  true — and 
to  doubt  the  word  of  any  gentleman  so  offered  was  very 
painful — a  note  which  had  come,  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
into  the  possession  of  the  House  must  have  been  a  forgery, 
though  the  hand-writing  was  declared  to  be  his  by  many 
witnesses  from  the  Post  Office  and  the  Bank.  Night  after 
night,  the  subject  was  debated — ^the  House  rising  some- 
times at  three  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  at  six.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  there  was  a  division  on  a  Kesolution  of 
Mr.  Perceval's,  that  the  Duke  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  corrupt  proceedings  proved.  The  majority  on  this 
occasion  was  only  82  in  a  House  of  464  members.  There 
was  to  be  one  more  debate  at  least ;  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Bathurst's  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  requiring  the 
resignation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  Duke 
anticipated  the  decision  of  the  House  by  voluntarily  re- 
signing his  office.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Perceval 
read  to  the  House  parts  of  the  Duke's  letter  to  the  King, 
in  which  he  declared  that,  as  the  House  of  Commons  had 
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declared  him  innooent  of  the  charge  of  corruption,  he 
could  approach  his  Majesty,  to  offer  his  resignation  of  his 
office,  without  being  supposed  to  do  so  from  fear  of  the 
residt.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  mode  of  expression 
was  not  wise  or  graceful — any  more  than  the  claim  he 
advanced  to  credit  for  patience  and  firmness  in  meetiiig 
the  inquiry. 

The  Duke  was  displaced:  but  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  not  long  remain  out  of  office. 
Lord  Althorp  wished  the  House  to  pass  a  Besolution 
which  should  exclude  him  from  office  permanently;  but 
for  this  parliament  was  not  disposed.  They  regarded  the 
Duke  as  having  been  infatuated  by  the  arts  of  a  corrupt 
person,  and  led  into  misconduct  in  his  office  which  merited 
a  severe  check ;  but,  apart  from  this,  his  deserts  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief were  too  eminent  to  permit  a  nation  so 
ill-served  as  England  was  at  present  to  banish  from  public 
affairs  one  of  her  ablest  officers.  General  Sir  David  Dnndas 
assumed  for  a  time  the  vacant  place  at  the  Horse  Guards ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  returned  to  it  in  1811. — ^As  regarded 
Colonel  Wardle,  the  conclusion  was  somewhat  ludicrous. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  honour  of  his  patriotism  and 
chivalrous  courage,  and  addresses  were  sent  up  to  him 
from  Glasgow  and  Canterbury,  from  London,  Westminster, 
and  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  many  more.  Before  all 
had  had  time  to  address  him,  he  was  condemned  to  a  pay- 
ment of  2,000Z.  and  costs  at  the  suit  of  the  upholsterer 
who  had  furnished  Mrs.  Clarke's  house  at  the  Coloners 
expense.  The  Colonel  published  in  the  newspapers  a  pro- 
test and  vindication,  grounded  on  a  charge  of  perjury 
against  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  abettors.  This  issue  wrought 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  facilitated  his 
return  to  office. — ^After  making  every  allowance,  however, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  disgust  at  the  tone  of  the 
courtiers  on  the  occasion.  The  pious  Lord  Eldon — ^the 
man  supremely  favoured  in  the  possession  of  a  Conscience 
— ^is  found  writing  in  his  most  sentimental  style  about  the 
affecting  letters  of  the  King,  and  the  most  affecting  letters 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  handsome  and  dignified  way  in 
which  they  behaved  to  the  Ministers,  while  we  find  not 
a  word  about  the  injury  to  meritorious  officers  of  being 
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kept  down  in  favour  of  men  who  would  rise  by  bribing  a 
courtesan;  not  a  word  about  the  iniquity  and  woe  of 
corrupting  the  military  service :  not  a  word  of  reprobation 
of  the  profligacy  for  which  no  language  would  have  been 
severe  enough  if  it  had  been  chargeable  upon  an  Opposi- 
tion nobleman,  or  any  man  whose  rank  placed  him  under 
the  feet  of  the  sanctimonious  Lord  Eldon. 

Scarcely  was  this  strife  over  when  another,  which  was 
all  the  while  preparing,  burst  forth. 

The  revelations  induced  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Melville 
and  the  Duke  of  York  promised  to  secure  extensive  reforms, 
in  regard  both  to  national  office  and  property.  In  the 
public  arrears  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  11,600,000Z.  were 
unaccounted  for  in  March  of  this  year.  In  St.  Domingo, 
there  had  been,  within  four  years,  an  expenditure  of 
7,700,000Z.,  as  yet  uinaccounted  for :  and  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  which  cost  the  nation  13,000Z.  a  year,  had  as 
yet  exhibited  no  result  of  its  exertions.  The  several 
Commissioners  delivered  their  Beports;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  laid  hold  of  the  peculators.  Great 
exposures  on  this  subject  were  made  in  the  Commons,  in 
the  debate  of  the  21st  of  March.  On  the  27th,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices.  He  declared 
this  measure  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  disclosures  made 
in  the  course  of  the  late  inquiry  about  the  Duke  of  York. 
His  information  determined  the  House  to  inquire,  by 
means  of  a  Committee,  into  the  management  of  East 
India  patronage:  and  the  abuses  in  the  sale  of  writer- 
ships  and  cadetships  were  found  to  be  so  enormous,  that  a 
sweep  was  made  among  the  appointments  of  late  years, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  were  recalled 
from  India,  amidst  the  compassion  of  society,  which  did 
not  attribute  to  them"  the  corruption  which  had  first 
opened  fair  prospects  before  them,  and  now  blasted  all 
their  hopes. — Out  of  this  matter,  again,  rose  the  discovery 
that  LokL  Castlereagh  had  been  dabbling  in  the  dirt  of  this 
market.  He  had  been  bartering  an  Indian  writership  for 
a  seat  in  parliament  for  his  Mend  Lord  Clancarty — ^thus 
abusing  at  once  East  India  patronage  and  the  integrity 
of  parliament.    The  charge  was  brought  forward  by  Lord 
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A.  Hamilton,  on  the  26th  of  April.  Lord  Castlereagh 
admitted  the  facts,  and  acknowledged  the  offence ;  but  he 
pleaded  harmlessness  of  intention,  and  also  of  result,  for 
the  bargain  was  accidentally  broken  off.  In  consideration 
of  this  (which  was  surely  no  good  reason)  and  of  the 
frankness  and  humility  with  which  the  accused  acknow- 
ledged his  offence,  he  and  his  abettors  were  let  off  with 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace.  The  House,  "considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  the  intention 
referred  to  in  the  evidence  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
does  not  think  it  necessary,"  says  the  Eesolution,  "to 
come  to  a  criminating  Eesolution  on  the  same." — Again, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  there  was  a  new  charge  against  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  was  included;  and 
on  the  11th  it  was  debated.  The  charge  was  that  these 
two  Ministers  had  procured  by  purchase  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  had  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  influence  his  vote  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
business.  About  the  purchase  of  the  seat  it  would  have 
been  hyprocrisy  in  those  days  to  pretend  to  be  ashamed : 
but  it  was  heinous  misconduct  to  attempt  to  influence 
votes,  and  to  dismiss  their  nominee  for  his  independent 
judgment,  after  these  very  Ministers  had  declared  that 
the  inquiry  into  the  Duke  of  York's  business  was  purely 
judicial.  The  Ministers  were,  however,  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  GrenviUe  party,  in  their  dread  of  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  of  exposure  of 
similar  acts  in  the  days  of  former  administrations,  that 
the  minority  was  very  small;  only  85  to  310.  Eomilly's 
remark  upon  it  was,  "  The  decision  of  this  night,  coupled 
with  some  that  have  lately  taken  place,  will  do  more 
towards  disposing  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  Parliamentary 
Eeform,  than  all  the  speeches  that  have  been,  or  will  be, 
made  in  any  popular  assemblies." — The  "  conscientious 
Perceval "  was,  at  the  very  time  of  using  this  intimida- 
tion on  a  judicial  question,  spending  hours  and  thought, 
and  pen  and  ink,  on  preventing  the  members  of  parliament 
from  being  tempted  to  travel  on  a  Sunday — as  if  he  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  their  private  consciences  while  he 
was  tampering  with  a  political  one.  He  had  fixed  the 
opening  of  the  Session  for  a  Monday:  Wilberforoe  re- 
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monstrated,  feeling  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  members  to  come 
up  on  Saturday.  Perceval  explained  and  regretted  at 
some  length ;  and  at  last  changed  the  day  to  Thursday. 
"  The  House  put  off  nobly  by  Perceval,"  writes  Wilber- 
force.     So  much  for  the  camels  and  gnats  of  that  time  I 

It  was  during  these  proceedings  that  silence  was  en- 
forced upon  Mr.  Canning  by  his  ckef  and  other  colleagues, 
on  the  plea  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  adversities  in  parlia- 
ment :  and  then,  as  has  been  told,  succeeded  the  plea  of 
the  Walcheren  expedition.  Upon  Canning,  too,  was  laid 
the  task  of  saying  what  could  be  said  in  excuse  for  the 
sinning  minister  under  the  accusationfl  of  the  House.  His 
position  was  so  hard  that  on  the  last  day  of  May,  he  told 
his  story  to  the  King  himself,  thinking  that  the  failing 
Duke  of  Portland  might  not  have  made  all  clear  to  the 
royal  mind.  But  the  King  laid  his  commands  upon 
him  not  to  resign  at  present,  "The  dne  qua  non  with 
Canning,"  the  Premier  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  (who 
could  not  endure  Canning,  but  understood  how  indis- 
pensable he  was  to  the  Administration),  "  is  to  take  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Before  the 
end  of  June,  the  Premier  disclosed  to  Mr.  Canning  that 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  War  Office ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Canning  was  informed  that  the  whole 
matter  had  been  concealed  from  Lord  Castlereagh.  During 
the  whole  of  July,  he  was  put  off  with  assurances  that  no 
arrangements  were  making,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh's 
mind  was  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  change.  When 
he  pressed  for  precision  as  to  dates,  he  was  told  that  in 
six  weeks,  when  the  issue  of  the  Walcheren  expedition 
should  be  known,  he  should  either  be  satisfied  or  per- 
mitted to  resign.  At  the  appointed  time  he  was  urgent. 
The  event  of  Walcheren  was  known  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, On  the  3rd,  he  wrote  to  the  Premier  at  his 
country  seat,  and  learned  on  the  6th,  that  no  arrangement 
had  been  even  considered ;  Lord  Castlereagh  was,  at  that 
hour,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been  thought  in  regard  to 
him  for  the  last  half  year;  and  that  if  he.  Canning, 
should  persist  in  his  resolution  to  resign,  he  must  be 
responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  No  alter- 
native was  left,  after  Buoh  usage  as  this.    Mr.  Canning 
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intimated  that  he  should  attend  no  more  Cabinet  councils, 
and  should  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  only  till  his 
successor  should  be  appointed. 

Now,  at  last,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  informed  of  that 
which  it  so  much  concerned  him  to  know.  He  im- 
mediately resigned.  At  the  moment  when  his  great 
Walcheren  scheme  had  lapsed  into  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace, he  discovered  that  his  colleagues  had  for  many 
months  been  agreed  upon  his  incapacity,  at  the  instiga- 
tion (as  he  conceived  the  matter)  of  Canning.  He  was 
never  clear-headed ;  and  the  tumult  of  feelings  into  which 
he  was  now  plunged  was  not  likely  to  make  him  more 
logical  than  usual.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  ad- 
versary ;  a  letter  abounding  in  mistakes  of  fact  and  false 
reasoning,  and  ending  in  a  challenge.  It  would  have 
been  too  absurd,  even  to  his  confused  and  narrow  under- 
standing, to  challenge  a  man  for  thinking  meanly  of  his 
abilities.  He  expressly  declared  that  this  was  not  his 
ground  of  complaint ;  but  that  Mr.  Canning's  justifiable 
demand  was  unjustifiably  "executed."  Mr.  Canning 
might  have  declined  fighting  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  concerned  in  the  "execution"  of  his  own  demand, 
and  had,  in  fact,  as  much  reason  as  any  body  to  complain 
of  it :  but  Canning  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  the 
moral  weaknesses  of  that  character.  He  declared  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  mistaken  in  his  whole  view:  but 
he  did  not  explain  how  or  where;  and  he  went  out  to 
fight  as  illogically  as  his  challenger.  The  duel  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September,  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  Pitt's  death-chamber.  They  fired  twice ;  and 
at  the  second  discharge,  Mr.  Canning  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  He  was  able,  however,  to  attend  the  levee  on  the 
lliSi  of  October,  to  resign  the  seals.  His  friend  Huskisson 
went  out  with  him. 

It  had  been  evident  to  the  King  in  August  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  must  retire;  and  the  Chancellor  was 
called  into  consultation  about  it.  Not  the  less  angry 
was  Lord  Eldon  now  with  Canning,  whom  he  accused  of 
breaking  up  the  repose  of  the  government — of  the  govern- 
ment which  had  this  year  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of 
popular  Qontempt.    Now  was  the  time  for  the  Duke  of 
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Portland  to  retire.     He  did  bo,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
October. 

The  duel  and  itB  antecedents  were  sad  and  shameful 
enongh  from  every  point  of  view :  but  perhaps  the  worst 
results  were  those  which  manifested  themselves  in  the 
temper  of  Canning,  and  the  political  career  of  both,  for 
the  next  few  years.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  so  little  mind, 
BO  amiable  a  temper,  so  superficial  a  sensibility,  such  ac- 
commodating manners,  and,  furthermore,  the  command  of 
so  many  votes  in  parliament,  that  his  mortifications  were 
soon  got  rid  of,  by  himself  and  the  leaders  of  his  party : 
and  his  country  had  the  misfortune  to  be  served  by  him 
for  a  long  course  of  years  after  his  exclusion  from  power 
for  ever  seemed  decided.  Mr.  Canning  had  done  nothing 
which  need  even  delay  his  return  to  office ;  and  no  man 
was  BO  urgently  needed — so  indispensable,  as  almost 
everybody  but  Lord  Eldon  said  at  the  time.  But  his 
temper  was  not  softened  or  sweetened  by  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  he  was  now  to  show  himself  more  haughty 
and  irascible  than  ever  before,  while  out  of  his  right 
place,  and  unable  to  settle  down  in  any  other.  He  had 
"  fluttered  the  Voices,"  and  now  he  must  go  through  a 
period  of  banishment,  and  bear  it  as  he  might.  He  had 
been  injured ;  and  he  was  angry ;  and  the  portion  of  his 
life  now  to  come  was  far  from  being  the  happiest. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  was  at  this  time  in  Spain  as 
our  ambassador.  He  was  doing  good  service  in  exposing 
to  the  English  understanding  the.  untrustworthiness  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  weakness  of  their  cause :  but  he 
was  now  wanted  at  home.  Indeed,  any  man  of  ability 
was  so  precious  in  those  days  of  Ministerial  incapacity, 
that  the  difficulty  was  to  decide  where  to  put  him,  while 
every  office  was  in  pressing  need  of  him.  The  Ministry 
had  been  ignominious  in  its  coming  in,  and  in  its  conduct ; 
and  now,  the  ignominy  of  its  going  out  deprived  its 
leaders  of  Canning — their  only  able  man  at  home.  They 
sent  at  once  for  his  friend  Wellesley  from  Spain,  appoint- 
ing Henry  Wellesley  (afterwards  Lord  Cowley)  to  take 
his  place  as  ambassador.  This  done,  the  time  till  Lord 
Wellesley  could  return  must  be  employed  in  negotia- 
tion.   Tne  parties  seem  to  have  been  these.    First,  the 
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remaining  Ministers,  wlio  still  called  themselves  the 
Pittites.  Next,  the  friends  and  constant  allies,  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Canning.  Thirdly,  the  Addington  group. 
Fourthly,  the  Grenville  set.  It  was  thought  possible  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  really  amiable  in  his  personal 
transactions,  that  Lord  Wellesley,  on  his  return,  might 
accomplish  Canning's  resumption  of  office.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  was,  that  neither  Perceval  nor  Canning 
could  take  the  lead  in  the  Commons,  so  as  to  compel  the 
other  to  be  his  subordinate.  Though  it  was  desirable, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  Premier  should  be  in  the  Lower 
House,  it  might  be  arranged  otherwise,  so  that  the  two 
men  might  remain  on  an  equality  before  parliament 
Canning  would  have  liked  that  Perceval  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  other  House,  by  the  gift  of  a  peerage ;  but 
Perceval  declared  that  this  would  be  ''clapping  an  ex- 
tinguisher upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  coronet;"  and 
besides,  he  had  not  fortune  to  support  new  rank.  So 
Canning  was  left  till  Lord  Wellesley  should  return ;  and 
the  first  application  was  made  to  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey.  It  was  so  manifestly  out  of  the  question  that  they 
should  take  office,  on  account  of  the  Catholic  question, 
that  Lord  Grey  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come  to 
town  from  Northumberland.  Lord  Grenville,  who  was 
in  Cornwall,  thought  it  more  respectful  to  the  Kbg  to 
eome  to  town ;  but  did  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  office.  Their  friends  thought  the  ap- 
plication was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  for 
Lord  Wellesleys  answer  to  come. 

There  remained  the  Sidmouth  party.  Lord  Sidmouth'fl 
sensitive  vanity  was  sorely  wounded  by  the  awkwardness 
with  which  this  negotiation  was  begun.  Mr.  Perceval's 
want  of  tact  in  a  former  address  to  Lord  Melville  was 
hardly  greater  than  he  now  manifested  in  his  dealings  with 
Lord  Sidmouth.  First,  he  sent  the  marplot,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, on  the  6th  of  October,  to  propose  to  Lord  Sidnaouth 
employments  for  his  party,  without  any  mention  of  his 
lordship  himself.  This  extraordinary  method  of  negotia- 
tion was  explained  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  a  letter  no  less  extra- 
ordinary. He  hinted  that  some  friends  of  his,  at  present 
indispensable,  would  not  hear  of  Lord  Sidmouth  being  ^ 
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the  government :  but  that  the  objection  might  hereafter 
give  way,  if  the  Addington  coterie  ehonld  render  good 
service  meanwhile.  The  letter,  Lord  Sidmonth  said, 
amounted  **  in  Bubstanoe  only  to  this ;  if  yon  will  per- 
suade ycfwr  friends  to  support  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
persuade  mine  to  permit  you  to  come  into  office  some  time 
or  another."  TMb  was  not  a  winning  method  to  use 
with  a  vain  man ;  and  Mr.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Vansittart, 
the  friends  sought,  refused  to  take  office  without  him. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  construct  an 
Administration  out  of  the  old  materials,  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  Lord  Wellesley,  if  he  should  come.  He 
did  come ;  and  he  succeeded  to  Canning's  office,  of  Foreign 
Secretanr.  Mr.  Perceval  was  Premier,  being  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Liverpool  took  Lord  Castlereagh's  place  at  the  War 
Office,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  thought  that  the  ablest 
man  was  wanted  there :  and  his  place  at  the  Home  Office 
was  filled  by  the  Hon.  E.  Eyder.  The  other  offices  were 
filled  as  before,  except  that  Lord  Palmerston  became  Under 
Secretary  at  War,  in  the  place  of  Sir  James  Pulteney .  It 
was  December  before  the  arrangements  were  completed. 
Li  the  midst  of  them  the  contest  for  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  was  going  on — ^Lord  Grenville  being  a 
candidate  against  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
The  struggle  was  an  important  one,  considering  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Catholic  question  at  that  time.  The  opinion 
entertained  of  Lord  Grenville's  soundness  as  a  churchman 
was  shown  in  his  election  by  a  majority  of  13  over  Lord 
Eldon.  The  King  indeed  remarked,  mat  "it  would  be 
hard  if  Cambridge  had  a  Unitarian  Chancellor"  (the  Duke 
of  Grafton),  **  and  Oxford  a  Popish  one :"  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  zealous  body  of  churchmen  in  the  kingdom 
thought  Protestantism  safe  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Grenville. 
The  Catholic  claims  were  not  at  that  time  decided  to  be  a 
revolutionary  question. 

It  was  a  melancholy  season  for  a  Jubilee,  this  close  of 
the  year  1809 ;  yet  a  Jubilee  there  was,  on  the  entrance 
on  tiie  fiftieth  year  of  the  King's  reign.  The  old  man 
himself  was  nearly  blind,  and  his  wits  were  wavering ;  he 
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was  at  Tariance  with  Ms  heir ;  his  faToiirite  son  was  jnet 
disgraced ;  and  he  was  in  displeasure  with  others  of  them. 
The  "  Pittites  "  were  in  a  state  of  collision  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  government  in  deep  discredit  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  account  of  the  Horse  Guards'  exposure  and  the 
Walcheren  affair.  All  hopes  from  Spain  were  dwindling 
away ;  and  Napoleon  was,  at  present,  in  the  very  insolence 
of  his  power.  It  was  notic^  that  Napoleon  no  longer 
rendered  an  account  to  the  legislature,  as  one  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  that  he  offered  a 
narrative— a  history  vouchsafed  by  himself  to  them  of 
what  he  had  thought  proper  to  do  and  decree.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  he  now  spoke  of  "  my  empire,  "  instead 
of  "  the  empire ;"  and  that,  in  every  direction,  he  had 
friven  up  all  pretence  of  being  a  popular  ruler.  Holding 
the  Pope  in  imprisonment  at  Avignon,  and  having  made 
four  kings  and  a  viceroy  of  his  nearest  relations,  he  was 
at  this  time  meditating  another  step,  to  accomplish  which 
he  summoned  his  family  to  a  grand  meeting,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  painfully  suspected  by  his  unhappy  wife. 
Napoleon  represented  to  his  family  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  heir  to  his  throne.  He  caused  them  to  see  that 
it  would  be  mere  obedience  to  the  Providence  which  had 
enthroned  him ;  and  they  immediately  discovered  a  secret 
article  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  favoured  his 
wishes.  When  Josephine  hastened  to  meet  her  husband, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  she  saw  that  something  was 
wrong ;  and  when,  after  dinner  one  day,  he  took  courage 
to  tell  her  that  he  must,  however  unwillingly,  divorce 
her,  she  had  to  be  carried,  by  himself  and  the  physician,  in 
convulsions,  and  by  a  back  staircase,  to  her  apartments. 
But  before  the  family  council,  she  commanded  herseK,  and 
agreed,  though  with  a  faltering  voice,  to  the  divorce.  The 
benate  dissolved  the  marriage  immediately,  appointing  to 
Josephine  an  income  of  80,000Z.  a  year,  and  the  title  of 
Empress.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  lost  his  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  Europe  by  eagerly  giving  his  daughter  to 
Napoleon:  and  so  quickly  were  affairs  managed  that, 
within  four  months  of  poor  Josephine's  first  alarm,  the  new 
wife  was  receiving  the  homage  of  France  in  the  Tuileries. 
Thus  was  France  apparently  towering  above  the  nations, 
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while  Spain  was  ommbling  down  beneaiH  their  feet.  It 
is  true  that  all  was  not  what  it  seemed :  it  is  true  that 
Kapoleon's  aggressions  on  Spain  were  destined  to  bring  on 
a  fatal  retribution;  and  that  this  Austrian  alliance 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Bussia,  which  had  coquetted  with 
him,  and  afterwards  indulged  the  Vindictiyeness  of  a 
deserted  coquette :  it  is  true  that  the  new  marriage  was, 
as  Napoleon  himself  said,  "a  pit  covered  with  flowers." 
But  nobody  knew  these  things  at  the  time.  No  hollow- 
ness  was  apparent  when,  in  the  airtumn  of  this  year,  the 
summons  went  out  for  the  family  couHoU,  and  Austria  was 
making  ready  to  go  over  to  the  conqueror;  and  the 
English  people  were  invited  to  hold  a  Jubilee,  in  which 
there  could  be  little  mirth.  The  cries  for  Beform,  and 
what  the  King  took  for  revolution,  had  become  so  vehe- 
ment throughout  England,  thiat  the  Court  was  almost  as 
much  concerned  as  the  enlightened  liberals  to  see  how  little 
fit  the  Opposition  leaders  were  to  cope  with  the  times. 
While  the  government  had  been  trying{thanks  to  Eomilly, 
in  vain)  to  make  their  Sedition  Bills  more  stringent,  the 
Opposition  leaders  were  showing  themselves  undecided, 
backward,  indistinct  in  thei^  views^  isolated  in  their 
conduct ;  fit  neither  to  cope  with  the  rash  bigots  on  the 
government  benches,  nor  with  the  railing  malcontents 
out  of  doors;  In  the  midst  of  the  depression  abroad,  and 
the  quarrels  at  home,  in  defiance  of  the  gloom  which  was 
settling  down  upon  the  world,  the  Jubilee  was  to  be  held, 
and  men  were  to  be  joyful  and  loyal  on  the  26th  of 
October,  at  least,  whatever  had  gone  before  or  should  come 
after. 

The  Jubilee  was  held,  and  with  much  real  fervour  of 
loyalty.  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  foresaw  that  it  would  puzzle 
posterity  to  account  for  the  unquestionable  popularity  of 
the  King  at  this  time :  but  the  causes  may  still  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Whatever  was  happening  abroad, 
we  were  still  safe  within  our  own  islands,  with  a  throne  in 
the  midst;  and  ihe  phrase  about  *' rallying  round  the 
throne"  was  then  neither  hackneyed  nor  absurd — ^the 
long  war  appearing  to  have  sprung  directly  from  the 
great  revolution  abroad,  which  had  played  such  tricks 
with  thrones.     The  aged  King,  nearly  blind,  and  now 
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flinldiig,  now  riamg,  in  mental  health,  saved  na  from  fbe 
regenoy  of  a  Prince  wham  nobody  loved,  and  whose  vices 
the  best  people  feared.  The  £ang'.a  £Eunily  troubles  (wd 
personal  siiSerings  secured  to  him  tiie  Tespeotfol  sympathy 
of  all  bnt  the  heartless.  I^ast  and  least,  it  was  agxeeab& 
to  be  summoned  to  any  pnblio  rejoicing  in  snqh  times; 
and  the  whole  naticm  seemed  to  feel  it  so« 

At  Windsor  and  Frogmore,  the  royal  Teaidenoes,  the 
display  was,  of  oonrse,  the  most  impoi^ng.  From  the  fiist 
blast  of  the  trumpets  at  six  in  the  morning,  to  the  last  of 
the  fireworks  at  midnight,  all  was  show  «nd  festivity. 
The  royal  family  attended  service  in  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  offered  thei?  tributes  of  hououx  to 
**a  reign  aacred  to  piety  and  virtue,"  All  the  church 
beUs  in  the  kingdom  were  ringing ;  all  the  streets  were 
[ay  with  processions  during  the  day,  and  shining  with 
llumination  at  night.  £veiy  body  sang  *'  Qod  save  the 
King"  and  *'Bule  Britannia:"  and  all  ooirpozatiopfl 
feasted.  The  poor  feaated  too;  and  all  deserters  fvm 
army  and  navy  were  pardoned ;  and  the  bulk  of  sociely 
was,  no  doubt,  the  better  for  that  d#y*  They  knew  that 
there  were  grand  doings  in  the  far  opmers  of  the  earth, 
by  appointment,  in  sympathy  with  homej  me^tingB  in 
Canada,  balls  at  Boml^y  and  Calcutta,  and  some  remissioii 
of  toil,  some  faint  revival  of  the  sensation  of  eitizenabip* 
in  the  oonvida  at  Botany  Bay,  It  was  something  to 
know  this.  It  was  something  that  the  Park  and  Tower 
guns  should  fixe  for  something  else  than  bloodshed*  The 
national  heart  needed  a  holiday ;  and  this  was  an  innooe&t 
and  natural  occasion.  Those  whp  could  not  admire  the 
old  King  could  wish  him  well.  Those  who  could  not 
praise  his  reign  oould  respect  his  length  of  days.  Those 
who  would  not  have  originated  rejoicings  %t  such  a  time 
fell  in  with  the  geniality  of  oth^ns,  without  too  curiously 
Asking  why.  The  Jubilee  went  off  well ;  and  those  who 
were  moat  pioud  of  it  were  most  eager  to  point  out  how 
imlikely  it  was  Ihat  there  should  ever  be  as^pth^* 
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O.  p.  Question— Opening  of  the  Session— Mr,  Peel— Adversity— Com- 
mercial Ch»8h — Efforts  at  Beform — Bullion  Oommittee— Penal  Law 
refoim^-^CoBdition  of  the  Clergy— Dissenters*  Lioenses  Bill— Pri- 
yllege  qoestlon-^Parliamentaiy  censure  of  Bu^ett— Sir  V,  Burdett 
CODQDiitfed  to  the  Tower- His  release— Weakness  of  the  Government 
— Death  of  Windham — Death  of  Princess  Amelia — ^Insanity  of  the 
King — ^Meeting  of  Parliament-^Bepeated  adjournments— Proposition 
of  a  Regeney—The  Princes*  prote8t.^l810-12.] 

The  closQ  of  1809  wi^a  marked  by  two  trials  in  Weet- 
minster  Hall  which  tested  the  quality  of  English  Jury 
trials,  and  which  were  therefore  watched  with  an  interest 
whiph  bow  no  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  sub- 
jects. On^  was  a  prosecution  of  Mrs.  Clarke  and  two 
tradesmen,  by  Colonel  Wardle,  few  perjnry,  A  mob  filled 
Westminster  Hall,  and  disturbed  the  proceedings  bv  their 
shouts  in  favour  of  Cglonel  W«rdle,  the  popular  idol  qf 
the  day.  Lord  EUenborough,  Chief  Justice,  was  the 
judge.    The  honest  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty, 

The  other  trial  aroa^  out  of  some  late  riots  in  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  It  appears  strange  now  that,  at  such  a 
time,  a  time  when  vxe  liberties  of  the  wcirid  w^e  in 
jeopardy,  and  when  adversity  was  besetting  our  own 
country  on  every  side,  men  could  feel  interest  enough 
about  tiieatre  pnces  to  make  a  riot.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  whether  from  dulness  under  the  circxunstanoes  of 
the  war,  or  from  the  excitement  of  a  quarrelsome  temper, 
which  is  one  of  the  conseqijiences  of  war,  or  from  a  sincere 
conviction  that  the  principle  of  fair  play  was  in  question, 
it  so  happened  that  the  0«  F.  riots  of  1809  were  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  1808,  M  fcnx 
o'clock,  Covent  Garden  theatre  was  perceived  to  be  4m 
fire.  It  was  in  every  way  a  most  disastijous  fire,  That 
the  theatre  was  destroyed  was  by  no  means  the  wcorst 
part  of  it  Seven  houses  near  were  totally  demoliflhed ; 
and  many  more  rendered  uninhabitable.  Several  dramatie 
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works,  of  whicli  no  copies  existed  outside  the  tlieatre, 
and,  worse  still,  much  music  of  Handel,  Ame,  and  other 
composers,  of  which  likewise  there  were  no  duplicates, 
were  lost.  By  the  fall  of  a  burning  roof,  eleven  men 
were  killed  at  once,  and  others  fatally  injured.  It  is 
curious  now  to  read  the  record  of  the  anxiety  that  was, 
felt  about  Drury  Lane  theatre,  from  the  flakes  of  fire  that 
were  blown  upon  its  roofs :  and  how  men  got  upon  the 
roof,  and  opened  the  cistern,  and  kept  such  watch  as  to 
save  the  second  theatre.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lodgment  among  the  scenes  of  the  wadding 
of  a  pistol,  fired  by  the  hero  of  the  favourite  dramatic 
piece  of  the  day — ^Pizarro,  which  was  adapted  for  the, 
teiglish  stage  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  Drurjr  Lane  theatre. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  February  next,  when  the 
Commons'  werfe  discussing  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  listening,  while  waiting  to 
speak,  the  House  was  filled  with  a  glare  of  light  so  extra- 
ordinary that  cries  of  "  Fire  I  Fire ! "  interrupted  the 
concluding  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech.  Drury  Lane 
theatre  was  on  fire:  and  it  was  Mr.  Sheridan  who  in- 
formed the  Ministers,  in  a  low  tone  across  the  table,  that  it 
was  so.  The  sympathy  for  him  was  so  strong  that  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  was  demanded  by  several 
members :  but  Mr.  Sheridan  calmly  said  that  "  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  the  individual  calamity,  he  did 
not  consider  it  of  a  nature  worthy  to  interrupt  their  pro- 
ceedings on  so  great  a  national  question."  He  left  the 
House,  accompanied  by  all  good  wishes.  But  he  knew 
that  the  i*uin  was  desperate.  The  destroyed  theatre  had 
been  deep  in  debt  before.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  new 
theatre,  because  it  Was  the  successor  of  one  burned  down 
in  1793.  The  architect  had  exceeded  his  estimate  so 
enormously  that  the  debts  seemed  hopeless  before ;  and 
now,  the  building  was  burned  down  before  its  erection 
was  paid  for.  From  the  false  estimates  of  architects  arose 
the  subsequent  mischiefs  connected  with  the  theatres ; 
and  among  others,  the  0.  P.  riots  of  1809. 

The  expense  of  rebuilding  Covent  Garden  turned  out  to 
be  so  heavy,   that  the  proprietors  raised  the  prices  of 
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admission.  The  public  were  not  disposed  to  allow  tliis ; 
and  they  alleged  that  advantage  was  taken  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre  being  in  ruins  to  fix  -a  monopoly  price  on  a  public 
amusement.  A  separate  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
erection  of  28  private  boxes,  by  which  the  area  for  the 
public  was  much  contracted,  and  facilities  were  supposed  to 
be  afforded  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  theatre.  A  vigorous  oppositiou  was  prepared  for  the 
first  night,  the  17th  of  September.  On  the  steps,  a  mob 
was  vociferating  for  the  Old  Prices,  long  before  the  doors 
were  opened.  The  emotion  of  surprise  at  the  beauty  of 
the  structure  and  its  decorations  caused  silence  at  first ; 
but  when  Mr.  Kemble  appeared  to  speak  the  opening 
address,  the  uproar  began.  For  three  months  afterwards 
it  continued  throughout  the  performances.  The  people 
in  the  pit  turned  their  backs  upon  the  actors ;  and  the  din 
of  cries,  stamping,  horns,  trumpets,  dustmen's  bells,  and 
watchmen's  rattles,  was  insufferable.  When. the  cry  of 
O.  P.  could  no  longer  be  heard,  the  letters  were  stuck  upon 
hats  and  placards ;  and  at  length,  there  was  fighting — 
serious  boxing  between  the  police  and  the  audience,  and 
between  rival  partisans,  and  tearing  up  of  benches,  and 
breaking  of  chandeliers.  A  sort  of  troubled  pause  ensued 
when  the  combatants  became  weary ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  mischief  was  over,  when  an  incident  occurred, 
out  of  which  grew  the  trial  in  Westminst^  HaJL  Mr; 
Clifford,  a  barrister,  appeared  one  night  in  the  pit  with 
the  letters  0.  P.  in  the  front  of  his  hat.  Way  was  made 
for  him  to  the  centre,  amidst  cries  of ''  way  for  the  honest 
counsellor."  The  box-keeper,  Mr.  Brandon,  caused  Mr. 
Clifford  to  be  arrested,  and  carried  before  the  Bow  Street 
magistrate.  The  magistrate  immediately  discharged 
him.  Mr.  Clifford  indicted  Brandon  for  an  assault  and 
false  imprisonment.  The  trial  took  place  before  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Plecbs^; 
and  his  charge  to  the  jury  was  an  express  direction  to 
acquit  Brandon.  The  jury,  however,  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Clifford's  act  was  not  one  of  riot,  gave  their  verdict  in  his 
favour.  The  judge  expressed  strong  regret,  and  fears 
that  evil  consequences  would  ensue;  but  the  crowd  in 
the  neighbouring  streets  thought  otherwise:  and  they 
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h&iled  thd  Vefrdict  with  cheers  which  were  heard  as  far  to 
humaii  Yoioes  would  reach.  The  managers  now  foiind 
they  Inttst  yield.  They  relinquished  the  prosecution  of 
other  patties  who  had  done  as  Mr.  Clifford  did ;  dismissed 
Brandon  fwho  was  soon  reinstated,  however)  and  restored 
the  old  pn<3es«  A  reconciliation  dinner,  with  Mr.  Clifford 
in  the  chait,  and  Mr.  Kemble  at  his  right  hand,  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  Jatiuary ;  and  the  toast  of  the  eyening  was 
the  prosperity  of  both  parties ;  the  gain  of  the  public  in 
amusement,  and  of  the  propiietors  in  emolumetit*  The 
feafd  of  the  Judge  were  not  realized;  and  tho  sober 
opinion  of  the  country,  adrerse  to  the  rioters  cm  both 
Sides,  was  with  the  jui*y  which  had  found  a  vetdiot  Agaitist 
the  Judge's  charge. 

The  btot  men  were  now  lookitig  forward  With  a  dull 
pain  of  inind  to  the  opening  of  the  session^  They  knew 
what  woiild  be  done  on  the  Cotirt  side.  The  financiers  of 
the  Cabinet  Would  talk  of  the  growing  prosperity;  of 
how  well  the  people  Wete  (>S^  notwithstandmg  the  taxes; 
and  of  how  well  trade  flourished,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's 
decreeSj  and  our  own  Orders  in  GounciL  The  delinquents 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition  would  be  screened:  the 
single  victory  in  Spam,  which  had  borne  no  fruits  of 
success,  would  be  paraded,  and  nothing  efi^toal  would 
be  proposed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war<  On  the 
Opposition  side,  there  would  be  complaint,  exposure, 
denunciation,  but  no  large  and  generous  scheme  of  teform, 
and  no  United  action.  And  it  turned  oUt  just  so.^-^The 
goveniment  must  hare  been  hard  pressed  for  topics  of 
congratulation  when  they  put  into  the  King's  moutib 
felicitations  on  the  destruction  of  the  docks  and  arsenals 
at  Flushing,  as  a  result  of  the  Walcheren  expedition. 
Such  Words,  uttered  at  a  moment  when  our  soldiers  were 
dying  by  thousands,  and  our  money  had  been  spent  by 
tmlUons,  were  too  impudent  (for  that  is  the  right  word) 
for  endurance :  and  the  amendments  moved  by  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  Lord  GrenviUe,  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Address,  wete  stromg  in  proportion^  The  most  interest- 
ing circumstance  to  us  now  in  the  opening  of  this  session 
is,  that  it  was  the  young  Mi".  Peel's  first  occasion  of  appeal- 
ing in  any  sort  of  connexion  with  the  gOYemment.    He 
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aeoonded  fhe  Address  in  the  Comfni(m«i  eistl&f^jig  chiefly 
on  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  piekrliament,  as  essential 
to  due  resistance  to  Napoleon^  and  to  our  doing  our  duty 
by  those  who  -were  struggling  against  his  usiurpations* 

One  obseryation  strikes  the  eye  as  remarkable,  in  con- 
nexion with  events  at  home  soon  to  hap{)en:  ''With 
regard  to  otir  internal  conditio^,"  he  said,  '*  while  t^ranoe 
hfiSl  been  stripped  of  the  flowed  of  her  youth,  England 
had  continued  flouri^king,  and  the  only  alteration  had 
been  the  substitution  of  machi^tery  for  manual  labour." 
The  time  wcus  at  hand  which  should  afford  some  remark>« 
able  illiiatrations,  both  em  to  the  pros|»erity  and  the  ma> 
chineiy.  It  took  many  long  yeam  to  illustrate  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  young  men]i;ber  whose  '*  animated 
speech  "  now  intei^ted  the  House,  and  made  the  ministers 
agree  that  tiiey  had  msAe  an  acquisition  lai  yoUng  Mr. 
Bobert  PeeL  Before  the  eia^  of  the  year,  he  was  Under-^ 
Secretary  ibr  the  Oolonies. 

Mr.  Perceval's  6tat^metlt  of  the  national  pros|^erity  was 
offered  in  an  extdting  mood.  Great  public  works-^roads, 
canals,  and  docks — ^w<Nre  proc6)dding,  as  if  in  a  time  of 
settled  peace ;  and  the  fiianufiBiotures  and  commerce  of  the 
ootintry  were  still  zising,  while  Napoleon,  who  had  some 
time  since  wKuted  only  ships*,  ocAonies,  asmd  commerte,  had 
lost  the  cdonie&r  anfd  commerce  of  Ftance,  ahd  could  make 
no  use  of  hsff  a^maining  ships,  Which  were  petit  up  in 
their  portss  from  fea^r  of  ou^  navy.  The  returns  from  the 
property  tax,  which  had,  a&  i^egarded  trades  and  pro^ 
lessioiis,  sunk  durmg  two  fofmst  years;  were  again  on  Hm 
increase.  If  there  had  been  stagnaticm  in  some  of  our 
maziuflEtcturmg  and  trading  districts,  frcmi  ou^  position 
with  regard  to  America  as  well  at  the  continent^  new 
channels'  were  opened,  and,  in  one  direction  or  another, 
we  found  oxa  industry  in  request.  This  was  true^  It 
could  not  be  told  in  parliament  what  new  channels  were 
opened ;  but  it  was  known  by  all  who  could  use  the  in*- 
formation  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  island  of 
Heligoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  had  been  fortified,  and  made 
a  commercial  dep6t,  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  British 
goods  into  Denmark,  and  also  into  Germany  by  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.    In  this  year,  the  small  Danish  island  of 
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Anholt  in  the  Categat  was  strengthened  and  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  in  May  that  the  flourishing 
statements  of  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  made, 
at  a  moment  when  his  spirits  were  raised  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  American  Congress  was  then  engaged  in 
opening  our  trade  with  the  United  States.  He  overlooked, 
however,  some  portentous  facts  which  ought  to  have 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  his  representations. 

The  great  public  works  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Perceval  were 
entered  upon  at  the  same  time  (many  of  them  in  1808) 
with  the  wild  speculations  ventured  upon  by  our  mer- 
chants in  consequence  of  the  expedition  to  Buenos  A3rre8, 
and  other  supposed  openings  to  an  unlimited  commerce. 
Waterloo  Brid^  and  Vauxhall  Bridge  were  planned  and 
subscribed  for  in  1808  ;  and  the  great  issue  of  paper  money 
then,  and  for  some  time  after,  raised  both  wages  and  prices, 
and  caused  a  false  exhilaration  and  a  fictitious  prosperity, 
the  retribution  for  which  had  hardly  begun,  or  was  not 
apparent  to  government,  at  the  date  of  ]^.  Perceval's  ex- 
hibition of  hSi  budget  in  1810.  There  had  been  a  warning, 
however,  at  the  close  of  1809,  such  as  would  have  chang^ 
the  tone  of  a  minister  of  the  present  day.  The  heavy  rains 
in  the  autumn  had  so  far  impaired  the  prospect  of  the 
harvest  as  that  in  December  the  average  for  wheat  had 
reached  102s.  6d, ;  and  the  grain  imported  during  the  year 
cost  nearly  3,000,000i.  The  spring  of  1810  was  cold  and 
wet:  large  importations  of  grain,  even  ite  the  value  of 
7,000,000T.  took  place ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  rising 
while  Mr.  Perceval  was  speaking;  and  in  August  it  had 
reached  an  average  of  116a.  A  period  of  fine  weather 
reduced  it  to  94«.  7d.,  and  ruined  the  corn-dealers.  Just 
at  the  same  time,  the  British  commodities  in  the  Baltic 
were  confiscated,  ruining  many  merchants ;  and  the  ac- 
counts came  in  from  South  America,  exhibiting  such 
desperate  losses  as  ruined  many  more.  Within  a  few 
months  after  Mr.  Perceval's  boastful  declarations,  the 
collapse  of  credit  was  more  tremendous  than  had  ever 
before  been  known  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  crash 
began  in  July,  with  the  failure  of  some  great  commercial 
houses.  In  August,  a  London  bank  stopped ;  and  several 
country  banks  were  brought  down  by  its  fall.     Wild 
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fluctnationis  in  prices  followed;  and  in  November  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  had  usually 
been  under  100,  had  risen  to  273,  "  besides  stoppages  and 
compositions,"  as  the  Commercial  Eeport  declared,  "  equal 
in  number  to  half  the  traders  in  the  kingdom."  Manu- 
facturers no  longer  trusted  the  merchants,  nor  employed 
the  operatives.  In  Manchester,  houses  were  stopping  **  not 
only  every  day,  but  every  hour."  The  commissions  of 
bankruptcy  for  the  year  now  amounted  to  2,314,  of  which 
26  were  against  bankers.  The  hiinger  of  the  operative 
classes,  and  the  outcry  against  machinery  as  the  main 
cause,  prepared  the  events  of  the  succeeding  dark  years. 

There  was  some  foresight,  however,  among  the  more 
clear-headed  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Grey  delivered  a  long  speech,  introducing  some  resolutions, 
called  by  the  sanguine  vevy  gloomy,  on  the  state  of  the 
nation ;  and  many  joined  mm  in  the  demand  for  inquiry, 
into  the  expenditure  of  government,  and  into  some  gross 
abuses  and  corruptions.  A  member  of  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hunt,  was  expelled  the  House,  by  unanimous  vote, 
for  having  drawn  10;000Z.  from  the  Bank  without  account- 
ing for  the  sum :  and  the  Embezzlement  Bill,  brought  in 
by  Sir  John  Newport,  was  yassed  in  the  face  of  some  pro- 
tests from  government  officials,  who  asked  what  "  gentle- 
man of  respectability "  would  venture  upon  office,  if  the 
punishment  of  transportation  hung  over  them.  Motions 
for  retrenchment  me*  with  less  favour,  Mr.  Perceval  seeing 
''not  the  least  occcusion"  for  such  proposals,  after  the 
government  had  promised  to  conduct  the  national  affairs 
in  an  economical  manner.  A  protest  against  sinecures  was 
carried  in  opposition  to  the  government ;  but,  of  course,  it 
could  not  immediately  become  available  for  any  public 
relief. — These  proceedings,  however,  impelled  Mr.  Perceval 
to  some  show  of  action  on  the  right  side.  His  father, 
whUe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  granted  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  in  reversion  to  Mr.  Perceval  himself,  the 
lucrative  office  of  Begistrar  of  the  Admiralty  and  Prize 
Courts.  Mr.  Perceval  now  proposed  some  "  regulations  " 
of  this  office,  which,  however,  were  not  to  take  effect  till 
after  his  tenure  of  it  had  expired :  and  the  fees  contem- 
plated were  not  to  be  saved  to  the  suitors,  but  in  part  paid 
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over  to  the  OonBolidlhted  Fund*  Bomilly  objeoted  to  such 
an  abuse:  but  his  objection  was  not  eyen  noticed:  and 
when  he  farther  obserred  that  the  holder  of  the  office  was 
still  allowed  to  make  it  profit  by  the  nae  of  the  snitois' 
money  at  interest,  he  was  told  that  this  was  a  practice 
allowed  in  other  offices,  and  not  objected  to  there. — Sudi 
was  the  way  in  which  the  public  business  was  conducted 
in  those  days  I 

The  propositioiSLS  thus  made  by  liberal  Htembeziiy  and 
contested  by  gOTemmwit,  however  good  as  far  as  they 
went,  were  not  the  large  and  generous  measures  of  reform 
which  the  best  men,  in  and  out  of  parUaknent,  wishod  to 
see  at  least  introduced,  and  treated  as  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion, while  the  populat  uneasiness  and  discontent 
were  g!rowing  from  day  to  day.  The  members  of  the 
goremment,  while  boasting  of  national  prosperity,  and 
probably  sincere  in  their  boast,  regarded  such  discontent 
as  so  much  pure  vice,  And  called  it  Jacobinism*  We  find 
one  of  them^  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  com- 
plaining that  '*the  country  gentlemen,  if  not  Jaoobins, 
are  at  least  reformers,  and  Utopian  reformers;"  while 
scarcely  any  of  the  public  men  of  the  time  gave  "  the 
smallest  weight  to  the  Jacobinical  spirit  which  wus  raging 
untepressed.  '*  There  is  scarcely  a  paper,"  he  says,  **  in 
any  Httle  tradennan's  or  labourer  s  hands  of  a  Sunday  that 
is  not  big  with  sedition." 

Meanwhile,  something  effectual  wlui  ddi!ng  im  »  q.uki 
wtty.  While  "  Jaoobins  "  were  muttering  or  tailing,  and 
small  improvements  were  talked  over  at  great  length  in 
parliament,  and  expositions  of  the  national  condition  were 
spread  abroad  in  the  newspapers,  a  knot  of  thoughtful 
men-'^'^  philosopher  or  two,  some  experienced  merchants, 
Itnd  some  clear*headed  politicians^^were  sitting  for  31  days 
between  February  and  June,  examining  29  witnesses,  and 
consulting  on  the  evidence  pitx)ul^  about  the  monetary 
condition  of  the  country,  and  its  influence  upon  othet  con- 
ditions. This  was  the  year  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Com-^ 
mittee.  At  the  head  of  the  philosophers  conoemed  wad 
Francis  Homer,  a  lawyer  who  was  not  supposed  a  likBly 
man  to  know  or  care  much  about  currency  matters.  He 
oared  much,  because  he  had  sotne  notion  that  the  obscurity 
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and  niiB^ttledneflri  of  tlie  xiational  foitUneB  were  ooxmected 
^with  monetary  mismaXLageiDeiit :  and  as  for  knowing-->lie 
liad  the  creat  advantage  of  being  aware  that,  as  yet,  he 
Imewnouiing  of  the  praotical  workuigs  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  nation*  He  came  to  the  inquiry 
tmprejudiced ;  while  thoee  who  took  their  seats  with  minds 
full  di  notions  knew  in  reality  no  more  than  he»  as  was 
presently  proved  to  theinselTes  by  the  evidenoe  which 
Game  before  them*  ^*  Hitherto,"  wrote  Homeir  to  Lord 
drenville,  at  this  time,  *^  I  have  abstained  from  forming 
«ny  oondnsion,  even  in  my  own  mind^  respecting  the 
oanaes  of  the  present  state  oi  money  prices ;  nor  am  I  sure 
that  I  have  yet  gained  a  clear  and  exact  notion  of  that 
csliange,  whether  depreciation  oar  not^  of  which  the  catise 
remains  to  be  ascertained."  In  this  ^^  j^nspense  of  opinion," 
lie  moved,  on  the  1st  of  February,  for  a  variety  of  papers 
respecting  the  existing  state  of  the  circulating  medium 
and  the  bidlion  trade*  On  the  19th  of  February,  his 
Committee  Was  appointed*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-* 
i^hequer  was  a  member  of  it,  of  course :  and  we  find  besidesi 
Mr*  Huskisson,  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Mn  Tiemey,  and  Mr. 
Abercromby ;  Mr.  Baring,  the  merchant,  and  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  Bank  Director. 

The  conolusionili  arrived  at  by  these  gentlemen  were 
pronounced  by  themselves,  in  th^ir  private  correspondence, 
very  old :  but  they  w^re  as  unacceptable  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  to  the  Bank  as  any  new  theory  could  have  been ; 
So  that  we  even  find  attempts  made,  a  year  after,  to  sound 
parliament  about  making  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  Bank  l^ing  brought 
back  to  ca(bh  payments*  Mr.  Homer  and  his  comrades 
had,  however,  too  deeply  impressed  parliament  and  the 
nation  wit^  the  sense  and  knowledge  of  our  monetary 
system  being  at  that  time  essentially  vicioiis  to  allow  of 
any  Such  fatal  mistake  being  made :  and  if  their  compass 
of  the  subject  was  not  entire,  and  if  mischief  has  happened 
again,  since  the  resun^licm  of  OMih  payments,  we  owe  it  to 
them  that  we  have  been  in  a  condition  to  suflfer  occasionally, 
that  we  have  had  any  thing  to  lose,  thai  a  national  bank- 
tuptcy  did  not  Mlow  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
financial  enterprises  and  expedients  of  Mr.  Pitt.    ^The 
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Beveral  saooessive  steps/'  wrote  Homer  to  Lord  Grenville 
after  the  discussion  of  the  Beport,  ''which  have  been 
observed  in  every  country  that  allowed  its  currency  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  depreciation,  are  coming  upon  us  faster  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  in  this  country ;  and,  as  there 
will  be  no  recovery  after  Bank  notes  are  made  a  legal 
tender,  the  discussions  which  precede  such  a  measure  are 
evidently  of  the  last  importance." 

The  evils  attending  on  an  inconvertible  paper  currency 
were  indeed  coming  upon  the  country  faster  than  any 
body  had  expected.  At  the  time  when  this  Committee  was 
sitting,  a  hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  purchase  only 
SQL  108.  6(2.  of  gold.  The  restriction  laid  on  the  Bank  by 
government  in  1797,  forbidding  it  to  make  its  payments  in 
gold,  was  indisputably  necessary  at  the  time;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  through  several  subsequent 
years  was  excused  by  the  extraordinary  ciroumstanoe 
that  invasion  was  expected  from  year  to  year.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years  from  the  laying  on  of  the  restric- 
tion, the  expectation  of  invasion  had  become  a  less  evil 
than  the  operation  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency: 
and  the  present  year  particularly  was  so  threatening,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  restriction  began  to  be  freely 
canvassed  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bullion  Committee.  Sud- 
denly, on  the  calamitous  fiedl  of  prices,  and  the  check  to 
speculation  now  occurring,  the  v«lue  of  paper  money  sank 
from  a  previous  steady  depreciation  of  21.  13<.  2d.  per 
cent,  to  that  of  132.  98.  6d.  per  cent.  The  number  of 
country  banks  had  been  280  when  the  restriction  was  laid 
on ;  and  now  it  was  more  than  doubled ;  affording  a  pros- 
pect of  perpetual  alternations  of  floods  and  dearth  of 
money — of  exultation  and  panic.;  unless  indeed  such  con- 
sequences should  be  intercepted  by  a  national  bankruptcy. 
Those  of  us  who  were  children  in  those  days  can  never 
forget  the  incessant  talk  by  the  fireside  about  a  probable 
national  bankruptcy.  It  seemed,  by  the  gravity  of 
parents'  faces,  to  be  something  very  terrible  that  was 
expected ;  but  children  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
would  be  something  very  amusing  in  having  no  money, 
and  every  body  being  brought  to  a  state  of  barter ;  and 
all,  except  landownei-s,  having  to  begin  the  world  again, 
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and  start  fair.  And  then,  there  were  speculations  all 
abroad  as  to  whether  government  wonld  allow  the  Bank 
to  resume  cash  payments ;  and  whether  the  Bank  could 
and  would  pay  in  cash.  And  Cobbett,  then  in  the  full 
flow  of  his  political  writing,  announced  that  he  would 
give  himself  up  to- be  broiled  upon  a  gridiron  whenever 
the  Bank  should  resume  cash  payments.  Probably  many 
hundreds  of  living  men.  and  women  are  conscious  to  this 
day  of  some  assodation  between  a  gridiron  and  paper  and 
gold  money — so  familiar  as  they  once  were  with  the 
picture  orf  Gobbett's  gridii?on  as  the  heading  of  his 
I'olitical  Begister. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  members  till  the  middle  of  August,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  tables  contained  in  the  appendix :  but  enough 
of  its  contents  got  abroad,  to  afford  some  ground  of  hope  to 
the  sufferers  under  the  commercial  disasters  of  the  summer. 
Its  chief  recommendation  was  to  repeal  the  Eestriction  Act, 
and  compel  the  BaAik  to  return  to  cash  payments,  at  the 
desire  of  the  holdei*  of  notes,  as  soon  as  a  due  caution  would 
permit.  -  The  circttlatiDn  of  notes  of  any  kind  under  the 
value  of  209.  had  been  prohibited  in  1808  :  and  it  was  now 
proposed  that  no  notes  under  the  value  of  6L  should  be 
permitted  to  circulate,  after  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  should  have  been  completely  re-established.  Two 
years  were  thought  by  the  Committee  time  enough  to 
prepare  l^e  Bank,  and  thie  public,  for  the  change;  and 
this  was  the  period  recommended.  The  alarm  among  the 
bankers  and  great  merchants,  excited  by  this  recommenda- 
tion, was  such  as  sadly  to  increase  the  mischiefs  of  the 
existing  panic;  and,  as  We  shall  see,  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  did  not  take  place  in  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  there  were  many  who  would  have  been 
thankful  indeed  if  it  could  have  been  done:  but  the 
fluctuations,  already  so  disastrous,  were  to  become  worse 
yet;  till  one  should  be  so  calamitous  as  to  compel,  and 
render  comparatively  easy,  a  return  to  cash  payments  in 
1819.  Whenever  such  a  return  should  be  attempted,  the 
fearful  penalty  would  remain  of  our  having  to  pay  in 
restored  money  the  debts  incurred  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency ;  and  how  QiUch  a  responsibility  was  to  be  met  was  a 
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subject  of  anxiety,  not  only  to  the  governmeut,  but  to 
©very  thoughtful  dtizeu.  The  lapse  of  timo,  howeTer, 
would  not  mend  the  matte?,  but  ms^e  it  worse. 

The  subject  was  talked  over  every  whewj,  tiU  th©  time 
came  for  its  discussion  in  parliameut  in  t^e  next  May, 
.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Horueir  made  hia  long-expected  speech, 
and  moved  his  sixteen  resolutious»  well  knowing  that 
they  would  be  put  down  by  a  larg^  government  majority, 
but  aware  of  the  importance  of  distinctly  impressing  his 
views  upon  the  House.  £ven  he,  who  so  well  knew  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  was  surprised  l^t  the  quiet  and 
close  attention  paid  by  the  House,  not  only  to  his  speech, 
but  to  two  very  long  debates,  which  oecupied  ae^eral 
nights,  **  Nothing,  perhaps,"  he  wrote  to  hi*  father, 
"  could  prove  more  s^ongly  that,  however  the  votw  have 
gone,  from  timidity,  as  well  a^  from  the  uaual  motives 
that  make  majorities,  there  is  a  general  persuasion  that 
something  of  importance  to  every  man's  owfL  private 
concerns,  as  well  as  the  public  interests,  was  involved 
in  the  question."  The  first  debate  lasted  four  nights, 
when  his  resolutions  were  lost  by  a  majority  of  7fl,  in  a 
house  of  226  members.  A  division  was  taken,  against 
the  wishes  of  some  of  Mr.  Home's  friends,  opi  the  las^ 
resolution,  which  proposed  a  return  to  cash  payments  in 
two  years,  rather  than  (as  at  present  arranged)  in  six 
months  from  the  conclusion  of  a  peaoe,  Forty-five  voted 
in  favour  of  the  resolution ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  sp 
much  gained,  that  forty-five  stoiod  pledged  to  the  most 
extreme  proposal  of  the  report.  Four  days  afterwards, 
the  government,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Vanaittart,  mcmd 
seventeen  counter-resolutions,  the  third  of  which  has  sine9 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  celebrated  for  ilii  absurdity — ^tbat 
Bank  notes  "have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  time, 
held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  generally  accepted  as  such,  in  all 
transactions  to  which  mck  coin  is  lawfully 
."  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  «at  EngUao 
Commons  voted  Bank  notes  to  be  equal  to  gdd 
Lundred  pounds  of  them  would  purchase  cmly 
i.  of  gold.  Out  of  the  government  of  that  day, 
[iarne  a  man  who«  within  ten  years»  rested  « 
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to  a  cash  currency,  aud  thwel?y  made  paper  i:eaUy  of 
equal  value  with  gold. 

Those  were  days  when  the  perils  which  buiiff  over 
iSurope^  and  threatened  the  national  existence  of  the  few 
unoonquered  foes  of  Napoleon,  seemed  to  thrust  aside  all 
prqjects  for  the  amelioration  of  society  at  home,  which 
co\id  be  deferred  to  a  time  of  peace.    But  some  evils 
were  becoming  so  flagrant  that  they  would  not  wait. 
The  increase  of  housebreaking  was  one  of  these ;  and  of 
theft  of  every  kind.    Wise  men  saw  that  much  of  the 
evil  was  owing  to  the  non-execution  of  the  laws,  and 
that  the  reason  why  the  laws  were  not  executed  ww  the 
excessive  severity  of  some  of  them.    In  the  words  of 
Somilly,  crimes  had  become  more  frequent,  offenders 
more  daring  and  desperate,  public  morals  more  outraged, 
and  the  laws  more  despised,  from  year  to  year.    Bonully 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  barbarous  Act  which  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  to  the  amount  of  40a.  in  a 
dwelling-house.     In    a  very  thin  House,  31  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  twa 
Of  the  33  who  voted  against  it,  22  were  men  in  office. 
When  a  Bill  to  abolish  <^pital  punishment  for  the  offence 
of  stealing  to  the  value  of  5«,  in  a  shop  was  brought 
forward,  in  the  Upper  House,  by  Lord  Holland,  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  31  to  11 ;  and  the  majority 
(anxiously  summoned  by  Ministers  to  the  division)  in- 
cluded seven  prelates ;  a  fact  memorable  in  the  history 
of  a  Christian  country.      The  repeal  of  a  law,  whose 
existence  even  now  seems  scarcely  to  be  credil4e>  was 
pronounced,  by  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  "  too 
speculative  to  be  safe."    In  the  next  session,  the  40s.  Bill 
passed  l^e  Commons,  and  with  it  some  othiprs  repealing 
capital  pimishments  in  cases  of  smaU  thefts^r-vi^orQUs  as 
-was  the  opposition  of  the  Prime  Minister :  but  they  weiie 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords.    The  seven  prelates,  and  here- 
ditary legislators  among  whc»n  they  sat,  were  stiU  deaf  to 
the  outcry  of  humanity,  and  blind  to  the  evidences  of  social 
policy ;  so  that  pilferers  were  still  hanged  in  long  rows ; 
the  most  hardy  and  dexterous  villains  were  still  abroad ; 
and  the  shopkeepere  and  humble  housekeepers  of  the 
kiugdom  continued  to  be  victims,  because  they  could  not 
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find  in  their  hearts  to  get  men  hanged  for  stealing  gown- 
pieces,  and  coals  from  a  wheny,  and  the  contents  of 
the  larder.  A  beginning  had  been  made,  however,  in 
1808,  when  Sir  S.  Eomilly  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  capital 
punishment  for  stealing  from  the  person  to  the  value 
of  58.  And  in  1811,  the  Lords  abolished  the  death- 
penalty  for  stealing  in  bleaching-grounds,  in  consequence 
of  the  earnest  petition  of  a  large  body  of  proprietors  of 
bleaching-grounds.  The  argument  of  the  x>etitionerB 
was,  that  "of  late  such  offences  had  greatly  increased;" 
and  this  was  precisely  the  argument  lised  by  the  Lords 
for  rejecting  three  oiit  of  foitf  of  Sif  Samuel  Bomilly'B 
Acts  of  ameHoration. 

During  this  period  of  increasing  crime,  we  observe 
symptoms  of  awakening  to  the  condition  of  the  Church. 
The  wretched  fortune  of  poor  curates  was  mentioned  in 
parliament ;  and  once  mentioned,  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  No  one  could  consider  it  defensible  that  rich 
livings  should  be  held  by  absentee  clfergymen,  while  the 
curates  who  did  the  duty  were  paid  too  little  to  afford 
them  bread.  The  most  selfish  of  the  aristocracy  had  of 
late — since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution — 
seen  and  allowed  the  importance  of  oountenandng  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  rendering  the  clergy  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  the  best  kind  of  political 
police.  Higher-minded  men  saw  better  reasons  for  abating 
the  scandal  of  the  juxtaposition  of  wealthy  livings  and 
a  starving  clergy :  and  by  the  creat  body  of  the  people, 
the  workuig  clergy,  who  were  their  helpers  and  mends, 
were  more  regarded  than  the  great  men  of  the  church, 
who  were  too  far  above  them,  or  lived  too  far  away,  to 
command  their  sympathies.  In  1808,  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of 
livings  which  exceeded  4001.  a  year,  distinguishing  those 
which  were  served  by  curates  from  those  on  which  the 
incumbent  was  resident.  And  again,  they  addressed  the 
King,  to  pray  him  to  cause  to  be  furnished  an  account  of 
the  number  of  livings  under  1501.  a  year.  The  subject 
was  still  afloat  when,  in  June  of  this  year,  1810,  Lord 
Holland  objected  to  the  grant  of  100,OOOZ.  from  the  public 
money,  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy,  under  the 
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name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The  relief  proposed  was  a 
mere  temporary  almsgiving,  on  account  of  the  excessive  need 
of  an  impoverished  clergy ;  and  he  thought  it  a  scandal, 
tending  much  to  the  increase  of  dissent,  that  money 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  common  purse,  in  a  season  of 
heavy  taxation,  while  the  spectacle  was  before  the  people's 
eyes  of  rich  benefices,  untouched  where  even  no  service 
was  done.  The  objection,  tiiough  unavailing  in  regard 
to  the  grant,  brought  out  some  honest  opinions  and  manly 
avowals,  as  to  the  objectionable  distribution  of  church  pro- 
perty, affording  hope  of  a  reform  at  a  future  time.  A  curious 
incident  occurred  the  next  evening,  when  Lord  Sidmouth, 
impressed  with  the  rapid  increase  of  dissent,  and  attribut- 
ing much  of  it  to  a  paucity  of  churches,  moved  for  a  return 
(which  was  granted)  of  the  numbdrs  and  capacity  of 
churches  and  dissenting  chapels  in  parishes  containing  a 
population  of  1,000  and  upwards.  His  speech  brought  out, 
from  Lord  Holland,  a  remark  about  the  luxury  of  the 
Church;  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  reply  was  that  a  church 
could  not  be  called  luxurious,  which  had  10,000  livings, 
out  of  which  no  less  than  4,000  were  under  1501.  a  year. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  well  as  he  knew  how  great  was 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Church,  that  if  so  many  as 
4,000  livings  were  too  poor,  many  must  be  much  too  rich. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  at  this  tmie  busy  about  his  well- 
intended  and  unfortunate  Bill  to  regulate  the  issue  of 
preaching  licenses  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  whidi  created 
a  prodigious  ferment,  the  next  year.  There  were  omissions 
in  the  Toleration  Act  through  which  any  person  comply- 
ing with  certain  forms  could  preach  any  where,  whether 
he  was  of  age  or  a  minor,  and  however  grossly  ignorant. 
In  the  record  of  licenses  kept  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
the  words  "  preacher,"  "  gospel,"  and  so  on,  were  found 
misspelled  in  every  conceivable  way  by  applicants :  in 
Staffordshire  journeymen  potters  applied  for  licenses  to 
preach,  owning  themselves  no  otherwise  prepared  for 
preaching  than  as  they  were  instructed  "by  God  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Their  application  was  refused;  but 
the  refusal  was  found  to  be  illegal.  For  many  months. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  aided  and  upheld  in  his  work  of 
preparation  by  the  leading  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
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kingdom,  who  felt  as  strongly  as  any  churcliman  could 
do  the  evil  of  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
guidance  of  religious  worship,  being  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  who  were  sure  to  be,  in  that 
case,  also  the  presumptuous.  But  difficulties  arose.  The 
Methodists  took  the  alarm  first.  They  declared  themselves 
not  dissenters,  and  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  recog- 
nise the  measure ;  which  yet,  however,  was  framed  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  them.  The  most  unreasonable  fears  arose 
and  spread.  It  was  feared  that  the  measure  would  con- 
tract the  Toleration  Act,  which  it  was  intended  to  expand 
and  confirm.  It  was  feared  that  a  revival  of  the  Conven- 
ticle Act  would  follow  upon  it.  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
sect  dreaded  interference  with  religious  meetings  in  private 
houses.  By  the  spring  of  1811,  the  ferment  had  become 
wholly  unmanageable.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer 
than  the  demonstration  made,  if  it  had  been  in  defence 
of  religious  liberty  against  any  real  danger;  but  the 
movement  was  characterized  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
dissenting  ministers  of  the  time,  Mr.  Belsham,  as  one  of 
"  morbid  sensibility."  The  Premier  wrote  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  that  he  owned  himself  '^  seriously  alarmed."  Lord 
Liverpool  wrote  an  entreaty  to  him  to  let  the  Dissenters 
alone  while  they  kept  themselves  quiet,  or  it  would 
occasion  new  trouble  with  the  Catholics.  But  Lord 
Sidmouth  would  not  give  way.  He  brought  forward 
his  Bill  on  the  9th  of  May,  1811 ;  when  Lord  Holland 
objected  to  it.  He  complained  of  the  insolence  of  de- 
claring persons  to  be  unfit  to  preach  religion  because 
they  were  in  an  humble  station  in  life;  because  they 
might,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  had  said,  have  come  down  into 
the  pulpit  from  the  chimney  or  from  the  pillory;  he 
objected  to  any  dictation  from  any  quarter  as  to  who  was 
and  who  was  not  to  utter  truth,  or  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  such,  in  his  own  way;  and  he  thought  it  better 
that  a  small  number  of  unfit  persons  should  enjoy  the 
exemptions  (such  as  from  serving  in  the  militia  and  on 
juries)  granted  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  than  that  conflicts 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty  should  be  provoked, 
without  any  public  solicitation  from  the  Dissenters 
themselves.    The  further  the  opposition  went,  the  more 
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resolved  was  Lord  Sidmontli  to  persevere,  that  he  might 
not  be  misunderstood,  but  fairly  put  his  measure  on 
record.  Some  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  an  interview 
with  him  on  the  21st,  and  remonstrated,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade—in  vain.  On  that  night,  he  moved  the 
second  reading;  and  the  Bill  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  In  the  following  year.  Lord  Liverpool  caused 
a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  statutes  which  affected  the 
Dissenters,  relieving  them  (among  other  burdens)  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  oaths,  and  making  the  declara- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Toleration  Act,  only  leaving  their 
teachers  and  preachers  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  such 
an  observance  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  provided  they 
were  not  required  to  go  more  than  five  miles  from  their 
own  homes  for  the  purpose. — Throughout  the  whole 
affair,  which  was  prodigiously  noisy  at  the  time,  the 
embarrassment  was  the  same  that  attends  all  efforts  to 
legislate,  more  or  less,  in  relation  to  matters  of  opinion. 
If  there  had  been  no  Toleration  Act,  and  no  recognition 
by  law  of  differences  in  religion,  Lord  Holland's  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Sidmouth's  BiU  would  have  been  supported 
on  every  hand.  But  if  the  law  practically  assumed  any 
power  of  intervention  about  religious  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should  insist,  as  in  other 
cases  of  permitted  function,  that  the  functionary  should 
not  be  a  minor,  or  a  convict,  or  unfit  to  teach  because 
he  had  every  thing  to  learn.  And  many  years  were  yet 
to  elapse  before  the  Dissenters  obtained  that  equality 
before  the  law  which  Lord  Holland  aided  them  to  pro-, 
cnre,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been  postponed,  or 
even  discountenanced,  by  the  passage  of  Lord  Sidmouth's 
unfortunate  Dissenters'  Licenses  BiU. 

Every  thing  that  passed  in  parliament,  and  perhaps 
ont  of  it,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  was  of  insignificant 
interest  in  comparison  with  the  great  struggle  about 
parliamentary  Privilege  which  was  brought  on  at  that 
time.  The  Bullion  Committee,  commercial  disasters,  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest — every  thing  was  made  light  of 
while  men  were  watching  the  doings  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  his  partisans  and  his  enemies.  There  is  no  liability 
BO  marked,  among  the  dangers  of  patriotic  citizens  in  our 
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country,  as  that  of  insensibility  to  the  danger  of  pressing 
hard  upon  the  compromises  of  a  constitution  like  that 
under  which  we  live.  It  is  not  a  constitution  framed  by 
design,  every  part  of  which  is  open  to  decision  by  every 
sort  of  mind.  It  is  not  one  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
could  teach,  like  a  mathematical  problem,  to  the  son 
standing  at  his  knee.  It  is  a  structure  which  has  risen 
and  spread  by  gradual  accretion,  and  is  made  serviceable 
by  a  series  of  accommodations.  Many  a  sincere  patriot 
may  have  endangered  the  Constitution  as  much  by  strain- 
ing a  compromise  as  any  Stuart  could  do  by  straining  his 
prerogative.  That  prerogative  includes  a  whole  group  of 
compromises ;  the  connexion  of  the  throne  and  the  Churcli 
is  another ;  the  respective  powers  of  parliament  and  the 
Law  Courts  are  a  third ;  and  there  are  many  more.  When 
any  of  our  constitutional  compromises  are  so  presumed 
upon  by  any  party  as  to  endanger  broadly  the  rights  of 
any  other  party,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  citizens  to  call 
the  compromise  to  account — ^to  bring  it  into  discussion— 
to  cause  it  to  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  in  order  to  have  it 
settled  whether  the  compromise  shall  continue  or  be 
replaced  by  definite  enactments.  But  such  a  search 
fihould  be  a  very  rare  event ;  and  he  who  insists  upon  the 
move  should  be  very  certain  that  some  rights  are  in- 
vaded, or  sure  to  be  so,  before  he  presses  hard  on  the 
obscure  and  tender  parts  of  the  constitution.  Such  a  man 
as  Burdett  was  not  likely  to  be  thus  cautious,  or  in  any 
way  sensible  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  raised  the  struggle  on  the  Privilege  question  in 
1810.  It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
matter  to  contrast  him  and  his  blustering  confidence  with 
the  modest  and  conscientious  doubts  of  the  philosophic 
lawyer,  Francis  Homer.  While  Burdett,  whose  sincerity 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  parading  the  streets 
as  a  popular  champion,  and  publishing  libels,  and  de- 
nouncing all  men  as  fools  and  corrupt  who  did  not  view 
the  matter  as  he  did.  Homer  was  writing  thus  to  Lord 
Holland :  '*  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  in  a  sea  of 
difficulties  and  doubts  about  privilege ;  and  what  keeps 
me  so  long  in  uncertainty  is,  the  confidence  with  which  I 
bear  both  the  opposite  opinions  maintained  ....  In  such 
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an  emergency,  when  my  oracles  give  discordant  responses, 
I  mean  to  try  if  I  can  form  an  opinion  for  myself." 

The  case  of  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  judge  arose  thus. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  inquiry  about  the 
Walcheren  e:£pedition  was  soon  to  come  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on 
that  occasion,  move  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  in 
order  that  incomplete  accounts  of  the  evidence  might  not 
get  abroad  before  the  whole  could  be  laid  before  the 
public.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  6th,  spoke  in  objection — 
not  to  the  use  of  the  power  of  exclusion  by  any  member 
on  proper  occasion ;:  but  to  declare  his  opinion,  and  call 
upon  other  members  to  declare  theirs,  that  the  approach- 
ing occasion  was  not  a  proper  one.  The  House,  thinking 
that  each  member  must  judge  of  each  occasion  for  himself, 
voted  with  Mr.  Yorke,  leaving  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  smaU 
minority.  As  for  the  point  of  the  publication  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence,  that  was  settled  by  their  being  pub- 
lished every  third  day,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
inquiry. 

Among  the  debating  societies  which  abounded  at  that 
time  was  one  called  the  British  Forum,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  an  apothecary,  whose  name  was  John  Gale 
Jones.  The  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  strangers  during 
the  Walcheren  iavestigation  was  discussed  at  this  club ; 
and  Mr.  Jones  published  the  result  in  placards  which 
were  posted  in  all  directions  on  the  walls.  The  announce- 
ment was  that  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  ought  to  be  censured ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  British  Forum  would  discuss 
on  a  certain  evening  the  point,  "  Which  was  a  greater 
outrage  on  the  public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of 
the  standing  order  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent  attack  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press." — ^Mr.  Yorke  having  complained  in 
the  House  of  this  placard,  the  printer,  John  Dean,  was 
brought  to  the  bar.  Having  given  up  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jones  as  the  writer.  Dean  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  Jones  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  next  day,  February  21st.    Jones  declared  that  he  had 
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acted  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  right  of  every 
Englishman  to  comment  on  all  public  proceedings,  and 
not  from  any  disrespect  towards  the  House  of  Commons : 
that,  on  looking  over  the  placard  again,  he  found  he  had 
erred ;  and  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
House.  The  House  voted  unanimously  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  parliament : 
and  that  he  should  be  committed  to  Newgate.  Dean  was 
reprimanded  and  discharged,  after  sending  in  an  humble 
petition  for  forgiveness ;  and  the  proceedings  were  entered 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  had 
been  absent  through  illness,  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  whole  proceedings  in  regard  to  Jones.  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  for  the  release  of  Jones,  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
trition :  but  this  could  not  be  justified,  as  he  had  been 
committed  after  his  expressions  of  contrition:  and  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Thirteen  members  voted  with  Burdett,  and  153 
against  him. — ^Burdett's  next  act  was  to  write  a  "  Letter 
to  his  constituents,  denying  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  imprison  the  people  of  England :"  and  this 
letter  was  published  in  Cobbett's  Begister  on  the  24th  of 
March.  It  was  indisputably  libellous  throughout.  In 
appealing  to  Magna  Charta,  he  contrasted  *'  the  laws  of 
our  forefathers  "  with  the  declarations  of  **  a  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe."  Mr.  Lethbridge  brought  the 
letter  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Burdett  declared 
that  he  had  never  contemplated  any  breach  of  privilege ; 
and  that  he  would  stand  the  issue.  He  withdrew,  and 
Mr.  Lethbridge  moved  two  Besolutions  declaring  the 
Letter  a  scandalous  libel,  and  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
in  authorizing  its  publication,  had  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  After  discussion  and 
adjournments,  the  Besolutions  were  agreed  to  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  6th  of  April ;  and  a 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  should  be  reprimanded  in  his  place,  or  committed 
to  the  Tower.  His  committal  to  the  Tower  was  decided 
on  by  a  majority  of  38  in  a  House  of  342  members. 
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The  Speaker  signed  the  warrant  at  half-past  eight,  that 
spring  morning,  and  ordered  its  execution  before  ten 
o'clock.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  however,  was  polite,  and 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  notice  to  the  culprit ;  and  it 
was  five  o'clock  before  he  saw  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  his 
own  residence.  Sir  Francis  promised  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning — Saturday. 
The  Serjeant  supposed  this  to  mean  that  his  prisoner 
would  go  quietly ;  and  he  left  him.  At  eight  o'clock,  the 
Serjeant  came  again,  and  told  his  prisoner  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Speaker  for  leaving  the 
warrant  unexecuted.  Burdett  replied  that  he  had  written 
to  the  Speaker  to  declare  his  disbelief  of  the  legality  of 
the  warrant ;  and  now  he  would  not  go,  unless  taken  by 
force ;  and  that  he  should  make  all  possible  resistance. — 
Meantime,  a  mob  had  gathered  in  Piccadilly,  in  front  of 
Burdett's  house.  During  the  night,  and  all  Saturday  and 
Saturday  night,  the  concourse  remained  and  increased; 
and  the  Serjeant  obtained  no  answer  to  his  repeated 
knocks  at  the  door.  At  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
tried  again ;  and  in  vain :  and  by  this  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  capture  could  not  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
formidable  force.  The  merits  of  the  question  were  not  so 
clear  but  that  Eomilly  had  doubts.  He  stood  almost 
alone,  even  among  the  Opposition,  in  his  opinion  that 
this  was  a  case  which  should  have  been  left  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  as  the  animadversions  of  Jones  and  Burdett 
were  upon  a  matter  already  concluded,  and  therefore  not 
censurable  as  impeding  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  The 
dangerous  power  possessed  by  the  House  of  making  itself 
accuser,  judge,  and  jury,  however  indispensable  to  meet 
cases  where  their  proceedings  were  impeded  from  with* 
out,  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
comments  on  business  concluded,  while  there  were  ordinary 
tribunals  which  could  deal  with  libellers. — ^And  now,  on 
the  Sunday,  the  Speaker  was  so  uncertain  what  powers 
he  possessed  of  enforcing  his  warrant,  that  he  sent  his 
warrant  to  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  and  acted  from  that 
time  on  his  opinion. 

Meantime,  the  matter  had  become  very  serious.  On 
the  Friday  night,  Mr.  Perceval's  windows  iad   been 
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broken,  and  Mr.  Lethbridge's,  and  many  others :  and  the 
mob  in  Piccadilly  compelled  every  man  wbo  passed  to 
take  off  his  hat,  and  cry  "  Burdett  for  ever  I"  At  noon 
on  Saturday  the  Guards  and  a  company  of  foot  were  sent 
to  disperse  the  mob;  and  the  Eiot  Act  was  read  by  a 
magistrate.  The  dispersion  was  brief;  and  in  the  evening, 
as  the  assemblage  was  larger  than  ever,  the  Ministers 
sent  for  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Already, 
several  persons  were  wounded  in  the  streets.  By  Monday 
morning,  the  authorities  had  made  up  their  minds  what 
to  do.  They  decided  that  Burdett's  house  must  be  broken 
open,  and  that  he  must  be  carried  to  the  Tower  by  force. 
The  Serjeant  had  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  on 
Sunday  night,  and  formally  requested  the  necessary 
assistance.  About  ten  on  Monday  morning,  he  went  to 
Burdett's  house,  with  a  strong  body  of  police,  a  carriage, 
and  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  foot  soldiers.  He  entered, 
with  the  police,  by  the  area  and  the  kitchen  door,  which 
they  forced.  Leaving  the  soldiers  below,  he  went  up 
stairs  with  some  police  officers,  to  the  room  where  Burdett 
was  seated  with  his  family  and  a  few  friends.  Any 
dignity  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  attend  his 
resistance  was  dissolved  at  once  by  a  piece  of  bad  taste — 
of  theatrical  display — as  miserable  as  the  Westminster 
procession  when  his  footstool  was  a  sprawling  figure  of 
Venality.  He  was  found  sitting,  with  his  son  at  his 
knee,  to  whom  he  was  teaching  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta. — ^He  again  refused  to  yield  to  any  thing  short  o( 
actual  force ;  and  the  constables  were  advancing  to  exe- 
cute his  apparent  desire,  when  his  brother  and  a  friend  at 
his  side  took  hold  each  of  an  arm,  and  led  him  down  to 
the  carriage.  The  party  were  driven  rapidly,  by  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city,  and  i^o  opposition  was  made ; 
but  the  military  had  to  sustain  severe  ill  usage  on  their 
return. — ^A  great  multitude  rushed  to  Tower  Hill ;  and 
when  a  cannon  was  fired,  according  to  custom  on  the  re- 
ception of  a  state-prisoner,  the  rumour  was  spread  that 
the  Tower  guns  were  firing  upon  the  people.  The  rage 
among  the  populace  was  as  fierce  as  might  be  expected ; 
and  the  soldiers  had  to  fight  their  way  from  the  entrance 
of  East  Cheap  to  London  Bridge.  It  was  some  time  before 
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they  fired ;  but  when  they  did,  two  or  three  people  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
that  evening,  for  the  release  of  Jones ;  but  the  irritation 
of  the  time  was  so  great  that  he  consented  to  put  it  ofif. 
The  Speaker  had  no  such  choice.  He  was  obliged  to 
read  to  the  House  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Burdett.  It  was  a  piece  of  vulgar  insolence,  clearly 
intended  to  provoke  his  expulsion  from  the  House.  As  it 
was  certain,  however,  that  Westminster  would  re-elect 
him  by  acclamation,  he  was  not  gratified  by  any  proceed- 
ings being  taken  on  his  letter.  As  he  was  already  in 
prison  for  breach  of  privilege,  this  new  breach  was 
passed  over. 

Day  by  day  tempers  grew  worse,  on  each  side.  Burdett 
brought  actions  at  law  against  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  and  Lord  Moira,  in  whose  custody  he  now  was. 
When  Eomilly  moved,  on  the  16th,  for  the  release  of 
Jones,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  had  suffered  enough, 
the  House  seemed  disposed  to  agree ;  but  the  Ministers 
would  not  permit  the  release,  without  new  humiliations 
on  the  part  of  the  culprit.  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants 
of  Westminster  sent  in  a  petition  and  remonstrance  so 
affronting  in  its  language,  tiiat  it  was  a  mortification  to 
the  House  to  have  it  entered  on  their  Journals — ^which 
was  a  consequence  of  its  being  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
A  petition  from  the  Livery  of  London,  received  on  the 
8th  of  May,  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  disrespectful  than 
the  Westminster  one ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
A  petition  from  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  was  treated 
in  like  manner.  Burdett  was  very  far  from  rejecting  the 
addresses  sent  to  him.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
accounts  of  them,  and  of  reports  of  the  prisoner's  replies. 
HiR  vanity  was  now  in  all  its  glory.  The  state  of  men's 
passions  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  mistakes  made 
about  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's  part  in  the  affair.  Because 
he  thought  the  libels  in  question  a  business  for  the 
ordinary  courts  to  settle,  rather  than  parliament,  both 
parties  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  partisan 
of  Burdett's.  It  was  so  reported,  in  and  out  of  the  news- 
papers, that  Burdett's  resistance  was  under  his  advice» 
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and  that  he  had  Tisited  the  baronet  frequently  dnring 
the  days  of  siege,  that  he  was  compelled  to  explain  in  the 
House  that  he  had  had  no  communication  whatever, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Burdett,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  in  his  house  in  his  life.  And  now,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Burdett's  solicitor  oflfered  him  retainers  in  the  three 
actions  he  had  brought  against  his  captors.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  seriously  supposed  that  any  member  of 
parliament  would  appear  in  this  cause. 

And  now  the  grand  difficulty  of  all  had  to  be  dealt 
with  :  the  question  whether  parliament  should  make  any 
appearance  at  all  in  the  Law  Courts.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Speaker  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  should  be 
allowed  to  plead.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  privileges  of  the  House  was  so 
incorrect  that  it  had  to  be  recommitted.  The  members 
had  gone  out  of  their  beat,  so  far  even  as  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  peers,  as  ascertained  in  a  conference.  The 
House  refused  to  receive  this  opinion;  and  yet,  as  it 
curiously  happened,  the  Lords  had,  after  all,  to  decide  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons — ^Burdett's 
actions  being  carried  before  them  by  a  writ  of  error. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  the  perplexities  and  con- 
tradictions, and  unmanageable  difficulties  of  the  case ;  as 
always  happens  when  tiiere  is  a  strain  upon  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution.  What  the  House  had  de- 
sired in  appointing  the  Committee  was  that,  by  means 
of  materials  furnished  by  the  Journals,  the  privilege  of 
parliament  should  be  accurately  defined — ^the  questions  of 
its  application  and  applicability  remaining,  of  course,  for 
consideration  in  each  case  as  it  arose:  but,  instead  of 
this,  the  Committee  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  peers,  and 
gave  their  own  notions  of  the  powers  of  the  Law  Courts ; 
and  thus  their  labours  did  not  help  on  this  vexed 
question.  Meanwhile,  the  public  bodies  which  had  com- 
plimented Burdett  and  scolded  the  House  of  Commons, 
began  to  send  addresses  of  thanks  to  Bomilly,  Lord 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Whitbread ;  and  there  was  hardly  any 
gathering  of  men,  however  small,  in  which  the  privilege 
ouestion  was  not  argued.  Lord  Erskine  had  the  honour  of 
'*ng  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  dinner  one  day,  when 
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the  argument  on  the  subject  grew  hot  between  them. 
Lord  Erskine  said  that  the  principles  he  advocated  were 
those  which  had  seated  the  family  of  his  Eoyal  Highness 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Prince  retorted,  that  they  were 
principles  which  would  unseat  any  family  from  any 
throne. 

The  affair  came  to  an  end  by  the  natural  opportunity 
of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  21st  of  June. 
For  some  days  before  preparations  were  made  by  Burdett's 
friends  for  such  a  triumphal  procession  as  had  been 
seldom  seen.  Placards  on  the  walls  announced  the  order 
of  the  pageantry;  and  caricatures  at  the  print-shops 
represented  the  emerging  of  the  sun  of  patriotism  from 
the  east.  John  Bull,  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment,  was 
basking  on  a  bed  of  roses,  while  Burdett  shone  on  him 
from  the  morning  sky.  In  the  summer  dawn  of  the 
great  day,  the  tread  of  many  feet  was  heard  in  the 
streets.  By  the  afternoon,  the  whole  road  from  the 
Tower  to  Burdett's  house  in  Piccadilly  was  a  close-packed 
crowd;  and  the  windows  and  roofs  of  all  the  houses 
were  peopled  with  watchers.  Scaffoldings  in  Piccadilly, 
waggons  and  carts  wherever  they  could  be  put,  were  all 
covered  with  people ;  and  the  greater  number  wore  blue 
cockades.  Blue  silk  pennons  waved  from  the  windows ; 
and  blue  flags  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and  made  to 
float  before  the  faces  of  the  immoveable  cavalry  who 
were  posted  here  and  there.  Three  hundred  horsemen 
were  waiting  outside  the  Tower  from  two  o'clock ;  and 
very  tired  they  were  of  waiting  when  the  mortifying 
catastrophe  was  made  known. — ^About  four  o'clock,  a 
soldier  on  the  ramparts  put  a  speaking-trumpet  to  his 
mouth ;  and  the  faces  on  Tower  Hill  turned  towards  him. 
He  repeated  a  few  words  several  times ;  but  those  who 
heard  did  not  believe  him.  What  he  said  was,  "  He  is 
gone  by  water."  This  was  not  a  thing  to  be  believed ; 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Presently  one  of  the 
constables  told  the  people  near  him  that  Burdett  had 
been  gone  some  time;  but  he  was  rebuked  for  saying 
such  a  thing,  just  to  get  the  people  to  go  away.  At  half- 
past  four,  three  placards  were  hung  out  over  the  gates  of 
ike  Tower,  inscribed,    *'Sir  Francis  Burdett   left  the 
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Tower  by  water,  at  half-past  three  o'clock." — ^The  com- 
mittee, at  first  confounded,  rallied  their  spirits,  and 
resolved  to  have  the  procession,  though  they  must  dis- 
pense with  the  hero.  Many  went  home,  many  at  distant 
points  could  not  be  made  to  understand;  but  others 
joined,  and  the  procession  was  an  imposing  one.     Burdett's 

Ehaeton  was  empty;  but  Jones  was  on  the  roof  of  a 
ackney  coach,  haranguing  the  crowd  very  actively,  but 
amidst  too  much  noise  to  be  heard.  He  had  been  ejected 
from  prison  by  stratagem,  after  declaring  that  he  would 
never  go  out  spontaneously;  and  he  was  now  vehemently 
complaining  of  being  made  a  free  man  against  his  will. — 
The  crowd  was  nearly  dispersed  by  ten  o'clock ;  but  those 
in  Piccadilly  would  not  go  till  tiie  neighbours  had  illu- 
minated ;  and  soon,  nearly  all  London  was  shining  out 
at  the  windows. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  never  fully  recovered  his  position 
after  this  day.  His  more  violent  partisans  despised  what 
they  called  his  cowardice ;  and  more  reasonable  men  com- 
plained of  his  inconsistency.  He  could  not  be  expected  to 
join  the  procession  after  frequent  warnings  that  lives  might 
again  be  lost  in  the  streets :  but  he  should  have  known 
his  own  mind  sooner,  and  have  forbidden  the  procession. 
Those  who  most  readily  gave  him  credit  for  a  sincere 
abhorrence  of  injustice,  and  a  genuine  instinct  for  popular 
rights,  and  who  were  willing  to  excuse  the  vanity  which 
lowei'ed  the  patriotism,  saw  from  this  day  that  he  was 
not  to  be  relied  on  for  consistency  and  resolution.  A 
man  who  had  provoked  the  contest  with  parliament,  and 
ventured  the  overthrow  of  public  order,  and  who  ended  by 
slinking  home  in  a  boat,  leaving  his  army  of  admirers  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  streets,  was  no  hero:  and  no  future  efforts 
to  re-establish  him  as  a  hero  were  of  any  avail.  Though 
many  persevered  for  some  time  in  denying  it,  his  day  was 
over.  The  sun  was  not  punctual.  While  people  were 
gazing  eastwards  for  it  in  vain,  it  was  already  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  west.  John  Bull  looked  grave,  gathered  him- 
self up  from  his  bed  of  roses,  and  went  home  grumbling. 

During  the  whole  of  this  session,  it  was  suspected  that 
the  ministry  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state :  and  we  now 
know  that    they  felt    themselves    so  weak    that    they 
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struggled  on  with  a  difficulty  which  perhaps  some  clear- 
sighted men  might  have  inferred  from  the  positiveness, 
hardness,  and  insolence,  of  the  Premier's  tone.  Mr.  Per- 
cevars  tone  was  so  excessively  peremptory  at  times,  that 
wise  observers  might  reasonably  suppose  that  there  was 
misgiving  and  fear  within. — ^Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded 
Lord  Chatham  in  May,  as  has  been  said ;  and  tiiere  were 
shiftings  of  office  among  those  already  in  the  government. 
In  Apnl,  the  Premier  had  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself 
by  bringing  in  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh,  both 
valuable  for  their  command  of  votes  ^  and  Mr.  Canning, 
inestimable  for  his  ability.  None  of  them  thought  that 
» Canning  would  come  in;  but  they  might  as  well  try. 
The  answer  was  an  instant  refusal;  and  so  was  Lord 
Sidmouth's,  in  case  of  Canning's  acceptance.  He  was 
open  to  solicitation,  however,  if  Canning  declined;  and 
he  was  kept  waiting  till  the  12th  of  June,  when  Lord 
Wellesley  called  on  him  with  renewed  proposals.  The 
difficulty  was  that  Lord  Wellesley  would  not  agree  to 
any  irrevocable  <exclusion  of  his  friend  Canning.  In 
July,  the  Premier  went  himself  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  with 
no  better  success.  The  two  gentlemen  could  only  sigh 
over  the  fidelity  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  his  friend.  In 
September,  there  was  some  idea  of  letting  Lord  Wellesley 
go ;  but  this  could  not  be  ventured :  and  then,  of  inducing 
Canning  and  Castlereagh  to  come  in  together.  Castlereagh 
was  applied  to  first ;  and  his  refusal  was  so  positive,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done ;  and  the  Cabinet  must  hold 
on  as  it  could  till  some  change  should  take  place  of  itself. 
"So  ends  our  negotiation,"  wrote  Mr.  Perceval  to  Lord 
Eldon :  "  and  the  consequence,  I  trust,  will  be,  that  we 
shall  all  be  determined  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  stand 
fii-mly  and  unitedly  by  ourselves,  when  we  find  we  can- 
not mend  matters."  Helpless  as  the  Cabinet  would  have 
been  without  Lord  Wellesley,  there  were  several  there 
who  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  rid  of  him ;  for 
they  found  him  very  troublesome.  He  was  for  ever,  by 
his  knowledge,  checking  their  ignorant  expectations 
about  Spain;  and  he  never  ceased  to  claim  for  his 
**  brother  Arthur  "  justice  in  the  conditions  under  which 
he  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain.   It  was  troublesome  to 
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be  rebuked  for  expecting  victories  when  the  general  was  left 
imsupplied  with  men,  money,  stores,  authority  abroad, 
and  influence  at  home ;  with  every  thing  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Wellesley  would 
not  relax  in  his  assertion  of  his  brother's  needs  and 
claims ;  and  so,  the  underlings  of  the  government  agreed 
that  he  was  a  very  disappointing  person  for  so  great  a 
man ;  and  that  his  discontents  must  be  owing  to  literary 
jealousy.  When  he  spoke  in  the  Lords,  he  must  have 
every  thing  ad  unguem;  and  would  not  rise  and  speak 
unless  he  was  thus  carefally  prepared.  As  might  be 
expected,  his  written  communications  were  industriously 
finished.  It  so  happened  that  the  other  leading  members* 
of  the  Cabinet  were  remarkably  bad  writers.  Among 
gentlemen,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  worse :  yet 
they  altered  and  amended  Lord  Wellesley's  productions  to 
such  a  degree  that,  as  he  told  a  friend,  ''  he  had  thought 
he  was  among  a  cabinet  of  statesmen;  but  he  found 
them  a  set  of  critics."  The  underlings  got  hold  of  this ; 
and  they  settled,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  literaiy 
jealousy  was  the  reason  why  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  work 
smoothly  with  the  Eldons  and  the  Percevals  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  take  in  Gastlereagh  without  Canning  was  not 
thought,  of  for  a  moment.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
Premier  knew  "he  must  lose  Lord  Wellesley  in  such  a 
case ;  but,  as  he  told  an  adherent,  Lord  Castlereagh's  un- 
popularity was  so  great,  notwithstanding  some  consider- 
able talent,  and  very  conciliatory  manners,  that  his  junction, 
unaccompanied  by  his  rival,  would  be  purely  detrimental 
to  the  government.  For  long  afterwards.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's aid  was  thought  and  called  "  a  mere  acquisition  of 
weakness."  No  present  opening  appeared  for  either  of  the 
late  Cabinet  duellists,  as  they  would  not  come  in  together. 
Meantime,  a  leading  man  was  gone  from  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents ;  a  chief  member  of  the  Grenville  Oppo- 
sition party.  In  helping  to  save  the  books  of  a  friend 
whose  house  was  burning,  Mr.  Windham  had,  a  year 
before,  received  a  blow  on  the  hip  which  he  thought  of 
little  importance;  but  it  cost  him  his  life.  In  May  he 
was  condemned  to  an  operation,  as  the  only  chance  of 
recovery:  on  the  17th,  after  every  preparation  of  mind 
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and  affairs  that  a  brave  and  carefal  man  could  make,  he 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeons.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  he  sank  under  the  consequences  of  the  operation, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  availed.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  regret  for  the 
loss  of  the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  perhaps,  then  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  many  noble 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  no  one  undertook  to  say 
that  the  country  had  sustained  a  political  loss.  ''  Wind- 
ham," it  was  once  said,  "  is  certainly  a  drawback  upon 
the  value  of  any  Ministry,  unless  he  can  be  kept  in  order." 
This  "  keeping  in  order,"  however,  was  just  what  could 
never  be  done,  either  by  himself  or  others ;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  Ministry  he  belonged  to  that  suffered  by  his  per- 
verseness.  The  whole  people  suffered  when  such  a  man 
as  Windham  put  forth  his  great  powers  in  opposition  to 
popular  education,  and  the  mitigation  of  our  penal  laws. 
Mackintosh  declared  him  a  man  of  a  very  high  order, 
spoiled  by  faults  apparently  small.  But  such  a  love  of 
paradox  as  made  Windham  the  perverse  man  he  was  is,  and 
ought  to  be  considered,  one  of  the  gravest  of  faults  that  can 
be  harboured  by  the  kind  of  mind  which  is  capable  of 
harbouring  it  at  all.  The  habit  of  tampering  with  truth 
in  speculative  matters,  and  of  dealing  with  facts  in  a 
spirit  of  prejudice,  must  be  constantly  weakening  the 
foundations  of  thought  and  action,  and  vitiating  the  whole 
structure  of  opinion  and  practice.  This  consequence  of 
his  perverseness  had  gone  far  enough  in  Mr.  Windham's 
case,  to  make  his  opinions  of  little  value,  except  to  those  who 
found  it  convenient  to  quote  them.  He  could  gratify 
some  and  annoy  others  (defying  all  conjecture  as  to  whom 
he  was  about  to  gratify  or  annoy),  but  no  one  thought  of 
being  convinced  by  him.  This  was  remarkable  in  regard 
to  a  man  famed,  above  every  thing,  for  his  logical  powers : 
and  it  was  remarkable  that,  with  those  logical  powers,  he 
should  have  so  frequently  arrived  at  wrong  conclusions. 
Like  other  men  of  a  paradoxical  habit  of  mind,  he  failed 
to  carry  his  high  sense  of  honour  into  his  relations  with 
truth.  There  he  was  slippery  and  unfaithful,  while 
without  blemish,  and  above  suspicion,  in  what  he  con- 
sidered more  practical  transactions :  as  if  any  thing  oould 
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be  so  comprehensively  practical  as  a  statesman's  relations 
with  the  principles  of  things.  All  this  was  from  no 
deficiency  of  knowledge  as  to  those  principles.  As 
Mackintosh  pointed  out,  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
those  which  were  established  among  men  of  speculation, 
and  his  mind  was  roused  to  combat  them  before  they 
were  brought  under  popular  notice;  and  in  opposing 
them,  he  opposed  what  was  to  him  established  when  to  the 
many  he  seemed  to  be  contending  against  innovations. 
Hence  his  defence  of  what  was  worn  out,  which  at  once 
perplexed  and  delighted  the  Eldons  and  Bercevals  and 
Malmesburys,  who  found  in  him  an  occasional  ally;  a 
support  never  to  be  reckoned  on,  but  often  most  welcome. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  wit,  a  scholar ;  but  no  philo- 
sopher. His  manners  were  full  of  charm;  and  his  con- 
versation as  rich  and  delightful  as  it  was  often  provoking. 
He  was  sure  to  be  remembered  with  admiration,  and  with 
as  much  regret  as  follows  upon  high  admiration  when  it8 
object  is  gone;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  he  «honld 
be  practically  missed  from  the  ranks  of  statesmanship. 
During  his  last  illness,  there  was  a  crowd  of  inquirers 
before  his  door;  and  his  death  was  the  great  public  event 
of  the  day.  His  praise  was  in  the  mouth  of  all  who  loved 
exquisite  oratory,  and  benevolence  of  heart,  and  high 
grace  of  mind  and  manners ;  but,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
perhaps  no  one  in  parliament  or  in  the  Privy  Council 
ever  wished  him  back  again.  He  was  buried  where  he 
was  bom,  at  the  family  seat  at  Felbrigg  in  Norfolk. 

In  the  autumn,  a  difficulty  was  on  the  increase,  from 
day  to  day,  with  which  the  feeble  Ministry  knew  that  they 
must  soon  deal  in  eome  decisive  manner.  The  failure 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
courtly  favourite,  Lord  Chatham,  had  so  disturbed  the 
King's  mind,  that  he  lost  his  sleep,  And  his  cheerfulness, 
and  such  composure  as  had  been  obtained  by  extreme 
care.  A  family  affliction  now,  once  more,  overthrew  his 
reason.  The  youngest  of  the  Princesses,  Amelia,  had,  for 
many  years,  been  in  bad  health,  and  her  disease  was 
known  to  be  unconquerable.  It  was  understood  that 
there  were  family  secrets  in  connexion  with  her  which,  in 
consideration  for  his  tottering  intellect  and  vehement  self* 
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will,  had  been  kept  from  his  knowledge;  and  the  moment 
for  imparting  them  was  that  in  which  he  must  take  leave 
of  his  favonrite  child.  Parliament  was  to  have  met  on 
the  1st  of  November ;  but,  before  that  time,  it  was  pub- 
licly known  that  the  circumstances  of  the  royal  family 
would  compel  its  prorogation  to  the  29th.  Meantime, 
the  King  had  become  wholly  unfit  to  affix  his  signature 
to  the  Commission  who  were  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 
The  parting  interview  had  quite  overthrown  him ;  and  it 
was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  those  present,  when  the  blind 
and  feeble  old  man  was  led  to  the  bedside,  and  his  child 
took  his  hand,  and  put  on  his  finger  a  ring  with  a  me- 
morial inscription,  whose  purport  his  heart  could  read, 
though  his  eyes  could  not.  The  ministers,  in  profound 
secrecy,  summoned  their  supporters,  and  hoped,  by  silence 
as  to  what  they  meant  to  do,  to  avoid  bringing  Opposition 
members  up  to  town :  and  in  this  they  succeeded. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed 
the  Upper  House  that  there  was  no  Eoyal  Speech  or 
Message,  and  no  Commission  to  open  Parliament.  The 
King  was  ill;  but  likely  to  be  soon  better.  It  was  a 
question  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  a  Com- 
mission would  not  have  been  legal  if  issued  under  the 
Great  Seal,  without  the  sign  manual;  but  he  had  not 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  proceeding  upon  any  mete 
opinion  on  this  point.  He  preferred  laying  the  matter 
before  Parliament  for  its  decision.  In  the  Commons,  the 
Speaker  addressed  the  hundred  members  present,  saying 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  Eoyal  Message  or  Commission, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  chair,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  adjourn  itself.  The  ministers,  in  both 
Houses,  anxiously  explained  that  the  King's  illness  was 
mild  in  character,  and  that  he  had  obtained  some  sleep :  so 
that  the  physicians  had  confident  hopes  of  a  speedy 
recovery.  Both  Houses  adjourned  to  the  16th.  The 
Princess  died  the  next  day,  at  a  time  when  her  father  was 
so  composed  that  the  physicians  decided  to  tell  him  the 
news  at  once.  They  told  him  they  were  going  to  try  his 
Majesty's  piety.  He  replied  that  he  knew  what  they 
meant ;  that  Amelia  was  dead.  He  rambled  and  was  very 
low,  but  was  not  indifferent ;  which  was  a  good  sign :  and 
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he  mentioned  her  again;  which  was  another:  and  the 
physicians  were  more  sanguine  than  before  about  his  re- 
covery. But  he  never  was  rational  again.  The  last  heavy 
cloud  was  settling  dpwn  upon  his  intellect.  There  was, 
however,  a  suspense  of  .weeks  and  months,  equally  embar- 
rassing to  the  JijOnisters  and  to  Parliament.  It  was 
difficult  to  extract  frpm  the  constitution  any  guidance  in 
circumstances  so  singular ;  and  it  was  a  formidable  matter 
to  establish  precedents  for  conducting  the  monarchy 
without  a  monarch.  On  the^question  of  repeated  adjourn- 
ments, the  Opposition  yrere  divided ;  and  without  any  ill- 
feeling  among  thenvBelves.  It  was  enough,  in  a  case  so 
unusual,  to  indicate  that  there  was  vigilance  against 
dangerous  precedents.  That  vigilance  indicated,  Qien 
votwl  according  to  their  expectations  of  the  King's  re- 
covery or  continued  insanity.  On  the  15th,  the  Houses 
adjourned  to  the  29th :  and  on  the  29th,  when  a  report 
from  the  physicians,  decidedly  favourable,  was  offered,  in 
the  form  of  a  report  from  the  Privy  Council,  a  considerable 
majority  decided  for  another  adjou^ment  to  the  13th  of 
December.  When  that  day  atrived,  the  Ministers  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  no  plea  for  farther  delay  in 
discussing  how  the  country  was  to  be  governed.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians.  Their 
report  was  delivered  on  the  20th.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  to  delay  the  pressing  business  of  providing  for  the  oany- 
ing  on  of  the  govemmeni. 

On  the  same  day,  therefore,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  and 
carried  three  Besolutions,  which  declared,  1st,  that  the 
King  was  prevented  by  illness  from  folfilling  his  royal 
functions :  2nd,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  supply  ths  existing  defect  in  the  organization 
of  the  government :  and,  3rd,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
should  determine  on  means  for  giving  the  necessary  assent 
to  bills  respecting  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  King's 
name  and  behalf  during  Ips  illness.  These  Besolutions 
were  almost  in  the  same  words  as  those  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  passed  T  with  the  aid  of 
Lord  Grenville,  among  others)  in  1788.  Tney  were  there- 
fore sure  to  pass  now,  however  eager  the  Opposition  might 
bo  to  bring  the  Prince  pf  Wales  ^rtp  ^all  power,  and  the 
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Ministry  to  keep  him  out  to  the  last  moment.  On  the  27th, 
the  Eesolutions  were  discussed  in  the  Lords,  and  the  two 
first  were  passed  without  a  division.  Lord  Holland  moved 
an  amendment  on  the  third,  to  ^the  effect  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  requested,  by  address,  to  assume  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Grown,  in  ithe  King's  nam^, 
during  the  King's  present  indisposition,- and-no  longer;  an 
intimation  being  given,  with  the  Address,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  forbear  all  but  strictiy  necessary  state  action, 
till  the  Legislature  should  heive  (fettled  how  all  beyond  it 
should  be  provided  for.  This  amendment  was  negalived ; 
and  the  Eesolutions  being  thus  agreed  upon,  the  Ministers 
went  on  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1788,  in  regard  to  the 
next  step ;  which  was  to  define  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Eegent. 

The  proposals  of  the  Ministers,  as  to  the  restriction  of 
the  powers  of  the  Begent,  were  so  unacceptable  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  that  hie  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost — 
even  to  the  point  of  assembling  his  brothers  to  sign  a 
Protest — ^to  overthrow  the  propositions  prepared  for  par- 
liamentary discussion.  The  latest  was  sent  ^to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, and  found  among  the  papers  of  Los d  Eldon.  it 
was  dated  midnight  of  the  i.9i^  of  DecQUiber :  but  ibe 
subject  to  which  it  referred  did  not  come  into  debate  till 
the  new  year  had  opened ;  and  it  is  best  to  close  here  the 
records  of  the  gloomy  year  1810,  whose  disasters  seemed 
but  too  likely  to  overcloud  many  a  year  yet  to  Qom6« 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Bestrictions  on  ike  Begent— Negotiations  with  'LorSa  Orenyflle  and 
Grey— ITie  Ministry  unchanged— The  King's  health— The  Coiirt— 
New  Kegotiations— Lords  Gastlereagh  and  Sidmoath  in  the  Oabinet 
— ^Virtual  close  of  the  Reign— ^Mr.  Perceyal's  death-rProyisiop  for 
li&  Famfly.— [1811-1812.] 

The  opposite  views  and  interests  of  ftihe  ^nisterial  taid 
the  Grenville  parties  on  the  Eegency  q;uestion  are  obvious 
enough,  and  oeen  in  a  moment  to  be  umavoidable.    The 
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ministers  confidently  hoped  for  the  King's  speedy  re^ 
odvery ;  and  their  object  was  to  give  as  Httle  power  as 
possible,  during  the  rfiort  fixed  period  of  the  regency, 
to  one  whom  they  regarded  as  their  personal  foe,  and 
the  friend  of  their  political  opponents.  The  Opposition 
leaders  expected  to  return  to  power  imder  the  Prince,  and 
hoped  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  miserable  mis- 
government  under  which  it  was  sinking  to  ruin.  They 
were  aware  that  the  tie  between  the  Prince  and  them- 
selves had  long  been  loosening:  they  remembered  that, 
sinee  the  death  of  Fox,  there  had  been  little  personal 
intercourse,  and  that  the  Prince  had  avowed  his  intention 
of  ceasing  to  interest  himself  personally  in  politics — of 
ceasing  to  be,  as  he  said,  "  a  party  man."  It  is  probable 
that  they  also  knew  that  he  had  thought  himself  neglected 
and  coldly  treated  by  the  Grenville  ministry,  and  not 
sufficiently  consulted  about  the  measure  wluch  caused 
their  overthrow.  Still,  he  was  so  well  aware  of  the  bad 
qualities'  of  the  present  ministry,  and  so  much  more  con- 
nected with  the  Grenvilles  and  the  Greys  than  with  any 
other  section  of  the  political  world,  that  no  one  had  any 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Granville  and  Grey  ministry 
would  be  in  power  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  change 
could  be  decently  made.  The  Prince  himself  certainly 
intended  this  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and  a  list  of  the 
proposed  administration  was  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
intended  ministers,  for  their  consideration. 

But  the  interposition  of  the  royal  family  in  favour  of 
the  Prince,  as  against  the  Perceval  ministry,  perplexed 
the  affair,  and  not  only  made  Lord  Eldon  excessively 
miserable,  but  embarrassed  the  braver  and  less  selfish  men 
with  whom  he  was  connected.  They  suddenly  found 
themselves  left,  at  the  critical  moment,  with  only  the 
Queen  on  their  side-^all  her  sons  having  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  on  the  great  subject  of  the  power 'to  be  given  to 
the  Eegent.  "  I  am  hardly  in  my  right  mind  upon  what 
is  passing,"  wrote  Lord  Eldon  to  his  brother,  in  this 
January:  "and  when  I  am  attacked,  day  by  day,  and 
every  man  who  was  with  me  in  administration  in  1804  is 
obstinately  holding  silence,  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
whose  protestations  of  gratitude  my  boxes  teem  with,  are 
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among  my  enemies,  God  help  me  if  I  had  not  the  means 
of  proving  that  I  have  nolting  to  fear."  The  midnight 
protest  of  the  Princes,  enclosed  to  Lord  Eldon  by  the 
bnke  of  Cumberland  with  "the  greatest  regret,"  mnst 
have  caused  consternation  to  the  devoted  friend  of  their 
father,  declaring,  as  it  did,  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
on  the  Regent  were  "perfectly  unconstitutional,"  and 
"  subversive  of  the  principles  that  seated  their  family  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms." 

The  proposed  Restrictions  were  these.  The  term  of 
the  regency  was  to  be  limited  to  the  Ist  of  February, 
1812,  supposing  parliament  to  have  been  sitting  for  six 
weeks  previously.  The  Regent  was  to  consider  his  office 
a  trust,  and  to  conform  to  the  statutes  which  regulate 
trusts.  He  was  restrained  from  granting  peerages  (except 
for  naval  or  military  achievements),  or  offices  or  titles  in 
reversion  or  abeyance.  The  Royal  property  was  to  be 
vested  in  trustees,  for  the  King's  benefit.  The  care  of 
the  King's  person  wan  to  be  confided  to  the  Queen,  who 
was  to  arrange  his  household  :  a  Council  being  appointed 
to  advise  and  assist  her  in  her  duties,  with  authority  to 
examine  the  King's  physicians.  There  were  many,  be- 
sides the  Princes,  who  objected  to  the  power  being  given 
to  the  Queen  and  her  Council  of  deciding  when  the  King 
should  resume  his  functions,  in  case  of  recovery;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  safeguards  against  abuse  were 
provided  by  an  obligation  to  communicate  the  state  of 
the  King's  health  to  the  Privy  Couneil,  and  thence  to  the 
"  London  Gazette."  On  this  point,  the  Ministers  were 
beaten  in  several  divisions;  and  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  tottering  in  their  seats  at  the  time  that  the  Regency 
Bill  passed,  which  was  on  the  5th  of  February.  On  the 
next  day,  the  Royal  Assent  was  (by  a  necessary  fiction) 
given  by  a  Commission  acting  under  the  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Prince  took  the  oatha 
on  the  same  day  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  some 
close  observers  were  amused  with  watching  the  various 
expressions  in  the  different  countenances.  And  by  this 
time,  there  was  reason  for  much  conflicting  feeling. 

Early  in  January,  the  Prince  sent  for  Lord  Grenville, 
and  requested,  with  every  appearance  of  graciousness  and 
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ccmfidence,  that  he  and  Lord  Grey  should  draw  up  for 
him  a  reply  to  the  Address  which  the  two  Houses  were 
about  to  present.  He  p]\)po8ed  that  his  friend.  Lord 
Moira,  should  be  joined  with  them  in  the  task ;  but  this 
{Proposal  the  Whig  Lords^declined.  The  task  was  a  di£i- 
cult  one,  because  Lord  Grenville  stood  pledged,  by  the 
ilBCords  of  previous  regency  debates,  to  opinions  widely 
different  finOm  those  of  the  Prince  and  Lord  Grey.  The 
points  of  difference  were  passed  over  with  vague  phrases, 
and  the  paper  was  sent  to  the  Prince  through  Mr.  Adam, 
in  whose  prfesenoe  he  read  it.  He  "  strongly  objected  to 
almost  every  part  of  it,"  made  some  curt  marginal  notes, 
and  sent  for  his  boon  companion,  Sheridan.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  as  the  Addresses  were  to  be  presented 
the  next  day.  Sheridan  proposed  that  a  new  Beplj 
should  be  drawn  up;  and  he  and  the  Prince  set  about 
it.  At  night,  Sheridan  met  Lord  Grey  at  Holland  House, 
and  the  new  paper  was  read,  shown,  with  its  offensive 
marginal  notes,  and  warmly  discussed.  The  Prince 
adhered  to  it :  and  on  the  following  day.  Lords  Grenville 
and  Grey  transmitted  to  the  Prince  an  indignant  remon- 
strance on  his  levity  in  this  affair,  and  on  the  affront 
they  had  received.  Sheridan  used  his  influence  to  re- 
concile the  Prince  to  hims<(^lf,  and  his  wit  in  writing  epi- 
grams and  quizzes  on  the  dignified  personages  who  1^ 
assumed  a  tone  of  dictation  to  the  Begent.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  alienation  of  the  Prince  from  his  former 
political  friends  was  decided;  and  the  new  hope  of  a 
better' govemtoent*  of  the  ooimtiy  was  extinguished. 

One  of  the  King's  physicians  had  meantime  been  work- 
ing on  the  mind  of  the  Prince.  After  having  for  some 
weeks  led  the  Prince  to  believe  that  the  King  could  never 
recover,  he  now  gave  him  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
improvement*  in  health  of  which  the  newspapers  were 
beginning  to  speak ;  and  he  intimated  that  if,  on  recovery, 
the  King  should  hear  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  he  might 
probably  die  of  the  news.  An  artful  letter  of  flattery 
and  coaxiQg  was  also  sent  by  the  Queen,  communicating 
sayings  of  the  King,  which  she  could  not  have  really 
known,  as  she  had  not  seen  him.  The  Prince  acutely 
conjectured  this  letter  to  be  Perceval's,  as  the  lawyer- 
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like  word  "pending"  appeared  in  it — a  word  whieh  the 
Queen  was  the  last  person  likely  to  use.  It  produced 
npon  him,  however,  an  effect  which  concurred  but  too 
well  with  his  existing  feeling  towards  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey :  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  he  announced  to  Lord 
Grenville,  by  letter,  his  decision  to  leave  the  Ministry  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  The  nieit  day,  the  leading  Whigs 
waited  upon  him  at  Carlton  House,  and  found  that  he 
was  indeed  determined.  The  streets  weife  full  of  people, 
anxious  to  hear  the  latest  reports  of  the  King's  health,  on 
which  mainly  the  important  decision  was  supposed  to 
hang;  and  dusters  of  Opposition  members  were  on  the 
pavement  questioning  their  acquaintance  as  they  left 
Carlton  House.  Oh  the  5th,  after  taking  the  oaths,  the 
Begent  wrote  to  Mr.  Perceval,  to  say  wnat  every  body 
was  expecting.  He  skid  it  in  ah  ungracious  manner,  as 
every  body  but  Mr.  Pefceval  thought:  btkt  he  was  too 
well  pleased  to  admit  any  uikbomfoftable  feelings.  He, 
as  his  Mend  Ward  tells  us,  *'  was  not  of  that  opinion," 
though,  the  wording  Of  the  announcement  was  this: 
"  The  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  affection  to 
Ids  beloved  and  afflicted  father  leads  hiin"  (the  Prince) 
**  to  dread  that  ahy  act  of  tliid  Begent  might,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
Lis  sovereign's  recovery,  and  that  this  consideration  alone 
dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval." 
No  assurances  of  phjysicians  had  nearly  so  much  effect  in 
preparing  the  public  to  expect  the  King's  recovery  as  this 
letter ;  for,  as  every  body  said,  the  Prince  could  not  so  ill 
discharge  his  new  duty  aiB  to  retain  in  power  a  Ministry 
which  he  thought  bad  for  the  country,  if  he  believed  that 
he  had  really  time  and  power  to  change  it.  Among 
those  who  were  not  disposed  to' acquiesce  in  the  Begent's 
decision  were  the  civic  officers  of  the  metropolis.  They 
went  home  discontented,  and  soon  presented  to  his  Boyal 
Highness,  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
an  Address  of  great  boldness,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
miseries  resulting  from  the  misgovemment  of  the  countrj^, 
the  popular  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in 
carrying  on  the  government  in  the  King  s  name,  when  he 
was  incapacitate,  and  at  the  restrictions  laid  on  the 
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Eegent,  and  the  absolute  need  of  reform  of  parliament,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  people  from  ruin.  In  his  reply,  the 
Prince  prudently  dwelt,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
thing  else,  on  the  joy  he  should  feel  in  the  act  of  render- 
ing up  his  ofi&ce  to  the  King,  on  the  blessed  occasion  of 
his  Majesty's  recovery. 

It  was  rumoured,  at  the.tiiAC,  that  when  Sheridan  went 
to  Lord  Holland's,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  discuss  the  rival 
^replies,  the  Prince  stole  thither  too,  disguised  in  a  large 
cloak.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Peel  saw  him  issue  from  the 
gates  of  Carlton  House,  and,  recognizing  him,  observed 
him  till  he  entered  Holland  House.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  Prince  then  again  offered  the  government  to  the 
offended  lords ;  and  that  it  was-  the  representation  of  the 
physician  before  alluded  to  which  held  them  back :  and 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  clear  declaration  of  the 
•Morning  Chronicle,'  that  they  might  have  had  office 
if  they  would.  It  is  certain  that  the  Prince  declared 
openly  that  he  would  never  see  the  Ministers  he  was  com- 
pelled tp  retain.  He  would  dine  with  his  old  pomrades, 
but  never  with, his  Ministers;  and,  whatever  any  body 
might  say,  he  would  have  Sheridan,  and.  Adam,  and  Lord 
Moira,  and  other  Whigs,  about  him  to  consult  with, 
under  any  circumstances.  Of  course,  he  was  told  that 
this  would  be  impossible ;  .and  of  course,  the  contradiction 
roused  his  self-will.  He  was,  however,  as  feeble  and 
fickle  as  he  was  self-willed.  In  a  few  months  we  find  the 
Queen  and  Lord  Eldon  congratulating  each  other  and  the 
world  on  the  Prince  having  succeeded  to  the  government, 
under  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  "  the 
horrible  falsehoods  with  which  wicked  politicians  had 
filled  bis  mind ; "  and,  aa  the  Queen  expressed  it,  which 
enabled  her  son  George  to  learn  that  his  poor  father 
knew  better  who  were  his  son's  best  friends  than  that 
son  himself  did.  "  At  present,"  wrote  Lord  Eldon  at  that 
time,  *'  many,  I  believe,  think  he  is  too  much  attached  to 
me."  He  certainly  was ;  and  there  was  little  to  be  hoped 
from  a  man  who,  at  fifty,  could  turn  from  a  Grenville 
and  a  Grey  to  enjoy  the  flattery  of  an  Eldon,  and  permit 
the  cant  which  called  the  best  friends  of  his  life, 
and  men  whose  honour  was  too  lofty  to  bend  at  the 
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most  critical  moment  of  their  career,  "wicked  politi- 
cians." 

There  was  now  an  end  of  the  irregularities  and  fictions 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  government,  which  all  deplored 
as  dangerous  and  perplexing,  but  which  could  not,  by  any 
means,  be  helped.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  debate,  and 
'very  properly,  about  each  irregularity  and  fiction  as  it 
arose ;  but  every  thing  was  settled  at  last ;  and  the  cases 
in  dispute  are  sufficiently  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
time.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  was  difficulty  about 
calling  parliament  together,  at  first ;  and  then  about  ap- 
pointing a  royal  commission ;  and  then  about  the  method  of 
drawing  money  for  appropriations  voted  in  the  preceding 
session — ^the  auditors  declining  to  justify  accounts  and 
draw  money,  without  full  assurance  of  the  legality  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  then,  Parliament  hesitating  before 
the  unconstitutional  a«t  of  assuming  executive  power. 
Then,  when  the  conditions  of -the.regency  were  determined, 
it  was  necessary  to  open  parliament  in  form,  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal,  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  that  very  parliament  which  was  supposed  not  to  have 
been  sitting:  and  lastly,  when  the  Eegency  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  two  Houses,  it  received  a  nominal  Eoyal 
Assent  from  the  very  personage  whose  incapacity  to 
assent  was  the  ground  of  the  Bill.  Every  body  was  glad 
when  these  solemn  shams-  were  over,  and  when  parliament 
was,  for  the  third  time,  opened  in  regular  form,  on  the  12th 
of  February.  The  Eegent  did  not  go  down  in  person,  but 
by  Commission ;  and  the  Speech  was,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
what  it  would  have  been  if  sent  down  by  his  father.  The 
universal  remark  was,  that  these  were  clear  indications  of 
his  being  on  bad  terms  with  the  Ministers.  He  intended 
to  be  a  mere  mechanical  Eegent,  at  least  for  the  short 
original  term  of  the  regency. 

He  relaxed  from  his  moodiness  as  the  year  went  on: 
and  before  it  was  half  over,  the  conviction  was  general  that 
his  office  would  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  King.  In 
'  May,  the  people  in  the  streets  supposed  that  the  King  was 
getting  better,  as  he  appeared  on  horseback  with  his 
daughters.  After  some  rumours,  the  fact  was  made 
known  in  Windsor  that  one  of  the  equerries  had  ordered 
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the  King's  saddle  horse  to  be  got  ready ;  and  the  multitude 
who  flocked  to  the  Castle  saw  the  favourite  horse  Adonis 
actually  brought  out.  The  King  presently  appeared, 
conversiQg  cheerfully  with  two  of  the  princesses,  mounted 
his  horse  with- ease,  and  rode  for  more  than  an  hour,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  eccentricity.  But  at  that  very  time, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  writing  to  Lord  Eldon  of  the 
imbecility  into  which  his  father  appeared  to  be  sinking. 
His  talk  was  hopelessly  rambling  and  frivolous.  In  July, 
the  bulletin  of  the  physicians  declared  his  general  healtii 
to  be  much  strengthened,  without  any  corresponding 
improvement  in  his  mind.  The  physicians  declared  that 
they  did  not  yet  despair  of  his  ultimate  recovery;  bnt 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  regency,  they  had 
nedrly  dropped  the  subject  of  their  hopes.  He  understood 
that  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  reinstated  in  his  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  rejoiced  in  it :  and  he  was  aware 
of  the  regal  f§te  given  by  the  Begent  in  June,  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  festival  of  the  King's  birthday ;  but,  while 
these  events  excited  his  feelings,  they  brought  out  no 
evidence  of  improving  reason.  He  must  henceforth  be 
considered  as  excluded  from  Court  affairs;'  and  the  Court 
proceeded  on  that  understanding.  The  Eegent's  flte, 
given  on  the  plea  of  encouraging  British  manufactures  at 
a  time  of  appalling  distress,  was  declared  1^  be  the  most 
splendid  ever  seen  in  England ;  and  its  splendour  did  more 
harm  to  the  feelings  of  the  starving  poor  tiian  good  by 
the  small  consequent  reduction  of  the  manufacturers'  stock. 
It  was  made  a  sort  of  demonstration  against  Kapoleon,by 
Louis  XVIII  and  the  French  Princes  being  brought  to  it, 
out  of  their  retirement:  but  the  people  would  have 
preferred  an  opposite  kind  of  action — ^the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  to  which  much  of  their  distress  was 
owing.  When,  on  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  the 
regency,  the  Prince  desired  to  have  Lord  Sidmouth  in  his 
Cabinet,  as  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sidmouth  made 
it  a  positive  stipulation  that  the  Order  shoiQd  be  sus- 
pended; and,  as  will  soon  appear,  for  sufficient  reason. 
This  was  done,  as  regarded  the  United  States,  in  June, 
1812,  too  late  to  prevent  war  with  America,  but  with  the 
immediate  effect  of  raising  the  spirits  of  a  population 
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whose  safferings  had  passed  the  limit  of  endnranoe. 
Before  that  time,  the  Queen  had  once  more  held  a  Court, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years ;  and  the  thronging 
of  ladies  to  St.  James's  was  a  signal  that  the  recovery  of 
the  King  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  Another  such 
signal  was  the  provision  made  for  the  Princesses  by  parlia- 
ment in  April,  1812.  They  were  endowed  with  36,000L 
a  year  by  the  nation,  as  their  father  could  no  longer  take 
care  of  them.  The  King  had  been  empowered  to  grant 
30,000?.  a  year  to  the  four  daughters  living  with  hin. 
In  a  time  of  excessive  distress,  Mr.  Perceval  asked  for 
36,000i.  for  three  who  survived.  He  obtained  it ;  but  at 
a  cost  of  strong  popular  displeasure.  And,  while  he  was 
thus  recklessly  profuse  to  royal  ladies,  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  security  throughout  the  world  was  perilled  by  the 
withholding  of  support  from  the  army  in  Spain ;  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

As  the  year  1811  drew  towards  its  close,  the  nation 
looked  anxiously  for  the  disclosure  of  what  the  Begent 
meant  to  do  about  a  Ministry,  on  occasion  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  power.  The  Eegent  himself  regarded  "the 
present  extraordinary  crisis  "  as  "  a  new  era  "  in  his  life. 
He  said  so  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  he 
empowered  the  Duke  to  show  to  Lord  Grey,  and  which 
immediately  became  public.  In  this  letter,  he  largely 
praised  his  present  Ministers,  but  expressed  his  desire 
that  some  of  those  persons  among  whom  the  early  habits 
of  his  public  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  his 
hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  government.  Lords 
Qrenville  and  Grey  replied,  that  their  opinions  remained 
unchanged,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  conciliating 
Ireland  by  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities;  and 
that  their  first  duty  in  office  would  be  to  propose  a 
measure  to  that  effect.  As  the  existing  Ministry  were  all 
of  the  opposite  mode  of  thinking,  no  union  was  possible ; 
and  the  Begent  looked  elsewhere  for  strength  to  his 
Cabinet.  Marquess  Wellesley  now  resigned  his  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Lord  Sidmouth  became  President  of  the 
Council ;  and  Mr.  Perceval  was  in  the  highest  spirits  at 
the  dreaded  period  being  so  well  got  over — ^the  period  of 
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the  entrance  of  the  Eegent  upon  the  possession  of  full 
kingly  power — ^without  any  material  change  of  councilB. 
He  and  his  comrades  had  escaped  the  disgrace  of  dismissal, 
and  of  a  reversal  of  their  policy.  It  was  true  that  the 
nation  was  unhappy — the  working  classes  starving  and 
rebellious ;  the  Corporation  of  London  discontented  and 
indignant;  Ireland  threatening  a  violent  secession  from 
the  Union ;  and  Napoleon  yet  unchecked  abroad  :  it  was 
true  that  our  armies  in  the  Peninsula  were  so  ill  supported 
that  the  best  man  in  the  Cabinet  hM  resigned,  in  disgust 
at  the  treatment  our  best  general  was  receiving  from 
government ;  and  that,  out  of  the  Cabinet,  scarcely  any 
one  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
political  horizon :  still,  Perceval  was  as  obtuse  and  san- 
guine as  ever,  and  in  higher  spirits  than  ever,  on  ascer- 
taining that  the  new  monarch  was  of  his  party,  and  ready 
to  renew  his  lease  of  power.  The  political  blindness  here 
was  obvious  to  all  clear-sighted  men  at  the  moment.  A 
few  weeks  changed  their  natural  indignation  into  a  re- 
spectful compassion  for  his  innocent  human  blindness. 

This  must  be  considered  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  in.  Instead  of  the  funeral  pomp  of  kings,  there 
was  the  gay  pageantry  of  opening  parliament.  Instead 
of  the  unsealing  of  the  tomb  where  the  weary  one  might 
rest,  there  was  the  intimation  that  he  was  imprisoned  in 
a  living  grave.  Instead  of  the  solemnity  of  a  Proclama- 
tion and  Coronation,  there  was  a  mere  striking  off  of 
fetters  from  the  new  ruler,  who  had  no  fresh  style  and 
title  for  heralds  to  shout  abroad.  But  not  the  less  was 
the  reign  of  George  III.  closed ;  and,  though  silently,  it 
was  effectually  put  away  among  the  records  of  history. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  reign  of  the  last  century ;  and  subject 
only  to  the  judgment  appropriate  to  the  deeds  of  a  by- 
gone age ;  for,  during  the  few  years  of  the  present  century, 
his  habits  of  mind  had  merely  become  confirmed,  while 
his  intellect  was  weakening.  It  had  not  been  a  good 
reign ;  neither  honourable  to  himself,  nor  glorious,  in  any 
sense,  for  the  national  reputation,  nor  promotive  of  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  But  few  were  disposed,  at  the 
time  of  its  virtual  close,  to  deal  strictly  with  him  for  it. 
His  position  was  an  appeal  for  forbearance.  The  time  might 
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come  when  lie  would  be  angrily  represented  as  gone  to 
that  place  where  bad  kings  congregate,  and  suffer  their 
retribution :  but  at  present  he  was  regarded  as  an  outcast 
from  both  worlds  of  judgment,  and  wandering  comfort- 
lessly between  them.  If  he  had  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  remonstrance  and  censure,  he  had  not  arrived  at  the 
region  of  retribution ;  and  those  who  had  suffered  under 
his  rule  strained  their  eyes  to  see,  in  his  environment, 
cause  for  compassion,  if  not  forgiveness.'  Now  and  then, 
but  rarely,  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  his  state.  He  was, 
very  properly,  kept  in  total  seclusion,  within  a  range  of 
apartments  at  Windsor.  As  he  was  soon  totally  blind, 
such  seclusion  was  no  penalty  to  him.  Eoom  for  exercise 
was  all  that  he  could  enjoy ;  and  that  he  had.  We  see 
him,  after  a  time,  through  the  eyes  of  a  casual  witness, 
walking  in  the  corridor,  dressed  in  a  warm  wrapping- 
gown,  with  long  white  beard,  and  his  sightless  eyes 
rolling  restlessly ;  and  again,  at  the  piano,  striking  some 
chords,  or  playing  some  melody  of  his  beloved  Handel. 
We  hear  of  him  as^  being  within  sound  of  the  funeral 
train  which  was  about  to  lay  in  the  grave,  that  still 
refused  to  open  for  him,  the  body  of  his  grand-daughter — 
the  heiress  of  his  crown ;  yet  unconscious  of  the  calamity 
which  touched  every  heart  in  the  empire  but  his  own — 
unmoved  even  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  trumpets, 
and  the  solemn  music,  and  the  tread  of  horses  and  of 
human  feet.  He  lived  thus  for  eight  years  after  the 
assumption  of  full  piower  by  the  Eegent ;  and  not  till  his 
funeral  torches  had  burned  out,  did  men  feel  disposed  to 
pass  judgment  on  his  life  and  reign :  and  when  they  did, 
it  was  in  the  softened  tone  which  men  would  naturally 
use  in  the  presence  of  a  ghostly  image  of  a  helpless  old 
man,  with  sightless  eyes,  and  a  snowy  beard  upon  his 
breast. 

Mr.  Perceval's  high  spirits  continued.  The  war  with 
America  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Dukes  and 
earls  were  forbidding  the  appearance  of  pastry  at  their 
tables,  and  ordering  rice  flour,  on  account  of  apprehended 
famine.  Men  were  hanged  in  rows  and  detachments  for 
rebellion.  Whole  families  were  murdered,  by  ruflSan 
thieves,  in  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  citizens, 
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worn  by  anxiety  throngli  the  day,  gave  np  their  nightly 
rest,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  patrol,  to  save  their 
families.  Yet  Mr.  Perceval's  spirits  did  not  sink  in  the 
least.  At  a  dinner  party  at  his  own  house,  in  April,  his 
guests  never  saw  him  in  a  more  bantering  humonr  ;*'  and 
his  daughter  told  how  he  had  promised  his  children  to 
give  a  l^  when  he  had  made  a  general  peace  whi<^  the 
whole  nation  should  approve." 

While  these  merry  doings  were  going  forward,  there 
was  a  man  dining,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  at  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hanging  about  the 
lobbies  and  salleries,  till  his  feice  became  familiar  to 
persons  who  bad  business  there.  The  face  was  an  in- 
teresting one;  '* strikingly  composed  and  mUd,  thoo^ 
haggard,''  Wilberforoe  telLs  us.  The  man's  appearanoe 
was  that  of  a  gentleman ;  and  the  people  at  whose  bonae 
he  lodged  found  him  kind-hearted  and  considerate.  On 
one  of  these  days,  a  little  child  of  his  landlady's  bad 
strayed  away ;  and  the  lodger  exerted  himself  to  recover 
it.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  he  took  the 
family  to  the  European  Museum,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
what  they  ought  to  observe.  He  had  a  wife  and  children 
himself,  he  tend  them,  and  they  lived  at  LiverpooL  He 
had  been  four  monthis  away  from  them,  trying  to  get 
justice  for  some  cruel  wrongs.  Those  wrongs  were  in- 
flicted in  Eussia,  where  he,  a  merchant  connected  with 
Archangel,  had  been  calumnjfkted  and  imprisoned.  His 
hostess,  while  listening  to  his  q,uiet  narrative,  with  his 
pathetic  countenance  befoppe  her,  never  dreamed  of  his 
being  insane,  iind  <of  ti$ie  Eussian  prison  having  been,  in 
fEtot,  a  luni^lic  ^vjision  .of  ^e  establishment.  But  so  it 
came  out  to  be,  after  h^s  death.  He  said  that  his  own 
government  ought 4;o  have  righ4;ed  him;  but  that  it  bad 
offensively  refiMed  ip  add  him.  After  the  visit  to  the 
European  Museimi,  he  went  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  some  time,  and  then,  as  usuBtl,  to  the  House ;  and  there 
he  placed  himself  in  the  recess  of  the  doorway  of  tiie 
lobby,  stalling  with  his  right  hand  in  his  breebhes 
pocket.  Lord  Eldon  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  the 
person  watched  for — ^the  stranger  having  hung  about  his 
Conrt  just  before:  buttiie  man  himself  said  that  he  most 
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wished  to  encounter  Lord  George  Leveson  Gower,  our 
late  Ambassador  to  Eussia.  It  was  Mr.  Perceval,  how- 
ever, who  first,  of  all  his  supposed  enemies,  appeared  at 
the  door.  The  hand,  with  a  small  pistol  in  it,  was  drawn 
from  the  pocket,  and  Perceval  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
He  BtAggered  forward,  muttered  the  word  "  murder  '*  or 
•*  murdered,"  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  While  some  of  the 
members  present  raised  him,  and  carried  him  into  an 
adjoining  room,  others  looked  round  for  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  unmarked,  and,  in  the  confusion,  might 
easily  have  escaped.  He  walked  to  the  fire,  laid  his 
pistol  on  a  bench,  and,  on  being  asked  whether  he  was 
the  villain,  replied,  **  I  am  the  ui3iappy  man."  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  he  was  Mr.  BelHngham,  an  unfortu- 
nate merchant  and  ship-broker  of  Liverpool,  there  were 
offers  of  evidence,  to  be  brought  from  Liverpool,  of  his 
long-existing  insanity.  It  is  scarcely  credible  now  that 
this  should  have  been  refused:  and  it  appears  sad  that 
communication  with  Liverpool  should  have  been  too  slow 
to  save  the  poor  man's  life.  If  railroads  and  electric 
telegraphs  had  existed  then,  not  all  the  indecent  haste  of 
the  authorities  could  have  taken  away  his  life ;  for  the 
evidences  of  his  insanity  were  unquestionable.  He  knew, 
as  he  said,  from  the  &:st  what  his  fate  would  be.  He 
assigned  nothing  like  a  reason  for  shooting  Mr.  Perceval : 
there  was  no  connexion  pointed  oujt  by  him  between  his 
wrongs  and  the  act  of  murder ;  yet  he  spoke  and  felt  as  if 
the  connexion  had  been  obviously  clo^e  and  logical.  He 
was  not  proud  or  vain  of  what  he  had  done ;  but  calmly 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  wrong.  He  9hed  tears  when  his 
victim's  last  moments  were  described!  bat  still  felt  that 
all  was  as  it  should  be.  The  authorities  wondered  ex- 
tremely; but  they  did  pot  pau^e.  It  seems  as  if  their 
precipitation  was  caused  by  alarm  aja  the  reception  of  the 
news  by  a  jjortion  of  the  mob,  wtom  tJ;iey  supposed  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  pec^le  at  large.  The  first  crowd  in 
Palace  Yard  was  composed  of  respectable  people  whose 
feelings  were  evidently  human,  and  not  political.  Horror 
and  concern  were  in  every  countenance.  But  presently 
the  pick-pockets  began  to  arrive,  and  to  try  to  make  con- 
fusion, for  the  sake  of  their  own  ha;rv;6st»    Then  came 
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flockiiig  (on  the  news  xeacliiiLg  the  remoter  parts  of 
London)  all  who  mofit  intensely  hated  the  government, 
and  supposed  that  it  must  now  be  overthrown.  KomiUy 
relates  that  savage  cries  of  exultation  were  heard,  wili 
lamentations  that  other  members  of  the  government  had 
not  been  murdered  also.  Some  of  the  ferocious  rabble 
mounted  the  hackney-coach  which  was  brought  to  convey 
Bellingham  to  Newgate,  and  others  kept  possession  of  the 
opposite  door,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  rescue ;  so  that  he 
was  sent  away  through  another  entrance.  Eomilly,  sick 
at  heart,  said  that  the  most  lively  alarms  must  be  excited 
by  such  demonstrations  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men: 
and  that  the  English  character  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  unaccountable  and  portentous  change.  If  Eomilly 
was  so  impressed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  authorities  were 
wholly  dismayed,  and  full  of  the  vindictiveness  which 
attends  dismay,  and  in  this  spirit  they  hurried  on  the 
trial. 

It  actually  took  place  before  an  answer  ooiQd  be  re- 
ceived by  return  of  post  to  the  earliest  intimation  to  the 
family  of  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Perceval  was  shot 
soon  after  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday ;  and  the  trial 
came  on  on  the  Friday,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Bellingham 
was  hanged  on  the  following  Monday.  His  body  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  surgeons  for  dissection,  "  the  heart  still 
faintly  beating,"  before  a  week  was  over  from  the  moment 
in  wluch  he  took  his  stand  in  the  recess  of  the  doorway. 
He  was  42  years  of  age.  Insanity  had  existed  in  his 
family  before  :  and  a  son  of  his  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  had  changed  his  name,  and  who  had  successfally 
studied  for  the  medical  profession,  became  deranged  as  he 
approached  his  father's  time  of  life,  and  was  restrained  as 
a  lunatic.  It  is  strange  that  the  government  did  not  see 
that  their  best  policy  was  to  receive  every  possible  evidence 
that  the  act  was  that  of  a  madman,  instead  of  a  political 
foe.  But  the  madness  was  dangerous,  and  the  man  was 
extinguished. 

The  morning  after  the  murder,  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  from  the  nation  a  provision  for  Mr.  Percevars 
family.  The  family  was  a  large  one ;  but  the  provision 
made  was  out  of  all  proportion,  to  their  needs,  and  fear: 
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fully  vexatious  to  a  suflFeiing  people,  ill  able  now  to  brook 
such  selfish  profusion  at  their  expense.  One  item  after 
another  was  added  by  comrade  or  friend,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  till  the  grant  mounted  up  to  this  :-^50,000Z. 
for  the  children;  2,000Z.  a  year  to  their  mother: — this 
2,000Z.  per  annum  to  revert  to  the  heir  on  the  death  of 
the  widow,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  for  life;  and  lOOOZ.  a 
year  for  life  to  the  eldest  son,  on  his  coming  of  age. 
When  this  grant  was  made  no  one  dreamed  of  the  desti- 
nation which  awaited  a  part  of  this  monstrous  provision. 
In  the  shortest  possible  time  that  decency  would  permit, 
Mr.  Perceval's  widow  married  again,  leaving  regret  in 
ihany  minds  that  .no  stipulation  had  been  made  for  the 
return  to  the  treasury,  in  such  an  event,  of  the  income 
w^hich  had  been  intended  as  an  endowment  of  her  widow- 
hood. 

The  great  question  of  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  was 
thus  brought  up  again.  Before  proceeding  to  detail  the 
negotiations,  we  must  see  what  those  had  to  dd  who 
undertook  to  govern  the  country  in  1812. 


CHAPTER  V. 


State  of  the  Nation — Commercial  Pressure — OrimeB— Wages— Ma- 
chinery— Frame  Breaking — Luddite  Acts^-Progress  of  Luddism — 
Liord  Sidmouth,  Home  Secretary— Punishment  of  the  Luddites. 
[1811-14]. 

Nothing  had  been  seen,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
to  compare  with  the  distress  of  1811  and  1812.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  was  in  a  lower  condition 
in  1811  than  ever  before  in  the  memory  of  those  living. 
Statesmen  talked,  and  not  unreasonably,  of  the  renewal 
of  our  commerce  with  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  French ;  and  of  the  improvement  of  our 
trade  with  Brazil,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Braganza 
family  there.  They  pointed  to  Eussia,  now  rousing  her- 
self to  resist  Napoleon,  and  promised  that  the  ports  of  the 
!Daltic  would  soon  be  re-opened  to  British  manufactures. 

2  c 
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All  this  was  true ;  yet  never  had  our  commerce  been  so 
depressed.  Our  mannfactnrers  were  set  fast,  and  could 
not  pay  wages  on  which  their  workmen  could  live ;  and 
workmen  could  not  live  on  low  wages  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  1128.  and  that  of  meat  Sd,  and  9(2. 
per  lb.  The  ordinary  course  of  manufacture — ^particularly 
of  the  hardware  manufacture — ^was  broken  up.  The  factor 
stepped  in  between  the  employer  and  the  operative,  and 
made  his  market  of  the  necessities  of  both,  leaving  them 
discontented  with  each  other.  The  employer  sold  off  his 
stock  at  a  loss ;  and  the  workmen  made  inferior  wares,  by 
means  of  advances  from  the  factor  for  materials.  The 
wares  were  smuggled  abroad,  or  sent  wherever  a  new 
commercial  opening  appeared ;  and  the  reputation  of  some 
of  our  manufactures  was  fatally  damaged  by  these  reckless 
and  ruinous  proceedings. 

In  April,  1811,  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  relief  to 
the  merchants  had  become  urgent.    It  was  not  money 
that  was  deficient  now,  as  in  former  seasons  of  distress, 
but  security  on  which  money  could  be  obtained.      It 
was  not  so  much  banking  credit  that  had  collapsed  as 
mercantile  credit.    It  was  believed  by  the  best  econo- 
mists of  the  time  that  a  large  immediate  advance  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  should  enable  them 
to  await  the  approaching  opening  of  some  foreign  ports, 
would  be  a  safe  and  a  wise  measure,  however  deplorable 
the  necessity  in  itself.    Parliament  authorized  an  advance 
of  not  more  than  6,000,000Z.  on  adequate  security.     As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
sum  was  called  for — ^in  this  case,  not  above  2,000,OOOZ. 
The  knowing  that  it  could  be  had  was  the  thing  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  symptoms  of  revival  of 
business  from  foreign  demand;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  fears  about  the  harvest.    The  preceding  winter 
had  been  intensely  cold:  snow  had  choked  up  the  mail 
roads,  and  buried  thousands  of  sheep  among  the  hills,  and 
lain  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  weary  families 
who  were  already  chilled  with  hunger,  and  could  no  more 
buy  fuel  than  they  could  clothe  themselves  in  furs.     The 
Thames  was  very  nearly  frozen  over,  that  winter.     The 
Spring  was  backward ;  and  then  the  beats  came  rushing 
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on,  with  more  disastrous  effect  than  the  storms  of  winter. 
The  meadows  were  parched  np  before  any  grass  had  been 
obtained;  the  springs  ran  dry.  Church  towers  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  bells  melted.  Cattle  and 
men  were  found  scorched  in  the  fields;  and  if  a  fire 
occurred,  there  was  no  putting  it  out.  In  Prussia,  miles 
of  woodland  were  left  in  a  few  hours  strewed  with  ashes ; 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  the  conflagration  of  the  forests  pro- 
ceeded from  league  to  league,  till  64  villages  and  10,000 
head  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  24,000  peasants,  were 
turned  out  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun  at  noon,  and 
drenched  by  the  dews  at  night;  and  a  multitude  of  them 
died  in  a  few  weeks  by  an  epidemic  thus  occasioned. 
Everywhere  the  harvest  was  deficient;  and  in  England 
the  average  price  of  wheat  became  106«.  Sd,  The  super- 
stitious were  more  and  more  apprehensive,  as  time  brought 
added  distresses,  that  the  nation  was  under  the  wrath  of 
God ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  September,  many  believed 
there  was  no  further  doubt  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand.  A  sign  appeared  in  the  sky,  which  to  them 
seemed  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  the  last  great  enemy 
of  the  race,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  come.  A 
comet,  like  none  that  they  had  seen  or  heard  of,  wheeled 
rapidly  up  the  sky.  The  learned  and  the  wise  enjoyed 
the  spectacle,  as  the  vast  new  light  arose  in  the  still 
autumn  evenings,  half  as  large  as  the  moon,  with  its 
broad  train  of  light  streaming  down  to  the  horizon;  but 
the  rude  and  the  timid  could  not  lift  up  their  heads  to 
gaze  at  it.  Here  and  there  a  man  stood  up  in  church  or 
chapel,  warning  sinners  to  repent,  and  the  righteous  to 
stand  fast  for  death,  as  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand. 
Others  were  preaching  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and 
in  lanes,  and  on  the  hill  side:  and  among  the  hearers 
were  some  who  were  almost  glad  to  be  told  the  tidings ; 
for  they  were  worn  out  with  misery,  and  the  grave  is  a 
place  where  "the  weary  are  at  rest."  But,  before  the 
clouding  over  of  the  sky  for  winter,  the  sign  had  passed 
awav,  and  the  day  of  judgment  had  not  come.  Instead 
of  tnis,  the  wicked  were  more  rampant  than  ever.  As 
the  days  shortened,  midnight  murder  terrified  those  who 
had  not  been  alarmed  before.     On  the  night  of  the  9th 
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of  December,  the  entire  houBehold  of  a  Mr.  Marr  ^as 
murdered  witliiii  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^himself,  his  wife, 
their  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  the  shop-boy  under  the 
counter ;  and  on  the  19th,  the  entire  household  of  a  Mr. 
Williamson  was  butchered  in  the  same  manner.  Such 
scenes  of  violence  went  forward  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  many  began  to  be  of  Eomilly's  opinion,  that 
the  English  character  had  undergone  some  unaccountable 
and  portentous  changrC. 

Portentous  these  horrors  were ;  but  not  unaccountable. 
Many  soldiers  had  become  weary  of  the  war,  which  to 
them  had  been  thus  far  all  hardship  and  no  glory.  They 
deserted.  They  could  not  show  themselves  at  home,  the 
penalty  for  desertion  being  death.  They  gathered  to- 
gether in  gangs,  took  possession  of  some  forsaken  house 
among  the  hills,  or  of  caves  on  the  sea  shore,  and  went 
forth  at  night  in  masks  and  grotesque  clothing,  and  helped 
themselves  with  money  and  clothes,  wherever  they  could 
find  them,  sacrificing  life  where  it  was  necessary  to  their 
objects.  In  these  times  of  dear  food,  the  salaries  of  clerks* 
and  other  persons  valuable  from  their  filling  situations  of 
trust,  were  doubled,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  place. 
Artisans  too  had  high  wages  from  those  who  could  afford 
to  employ  them.  We  find  that  those  who  were  employed 
at  Greenwich  Hospital  were  at  this  time  receiving  from 
30«.  to  35«.  per  week — a  mere  subsistence  at  such  a  season 
of  high  prices ;  but  stUl  a  subsistence.  But  those  whose 
services  were  not  immediately  wanted  sank  in  proportion. 
In  the  factories,  there  was  no  increase  of  wages ;  and 
where,  through  dread  of  the  despair  of  the  people,  there 
was  a  nominal  rise  of  wages,  it  was  usually  compensated 
for  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  fate  of 
the  handloom  weavers  appears  to  have  been  the  hardest. 
In  1806,  they  had  felt  themselves  badly  off  with  17«.  6d. 
a  week;  and  now  they  had  only  7«.  6d.  This  was  at 
Glasgow ;  but  it  was  a  season  of  extreme  pressure  with 
spinners  and  weavers  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England.  It  was  no  consolation  to  them  to 
be  told  that  their  depression  could  not  be  helped,  because 
their  labour  had  been  displaced  by  machinery.  At  this 
date,  one  person  could,  with  the  help  of  machinery,  spiB 
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as  much  cotton  as  200  persons  could  have  spun  in  the 
same  time  when  the  sufferers  were  setting  out  in  life ; 
and  in  weaving,  a  proportionate  supersession  of  labour 
had  taken  place.  Wise  men  knew  that  this  machinery 
would,  in  a  few  years,  employ  many  times  more  than  the 
number  of  persons  at  first  turned  adrift ;  but  this  truth 
did  not  feed  those  who  were  hungering  now,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  misery  avenged  itself  on  the  machinery 
which  was  doing  their  work,  and,  as  they  declared,  steal- 
ing their  bread.  A  gleam  of  moral  Hght  at  such  a  time 
is  too  precious  to  pass  away  unnoticed ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  mentioned  that,  in  this  dreary  year,  when  the 
whole  west  of  Scotland  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  the 
poor  weavers  of  Hamilton  refused  to  receive  alms,  and 
desired  to  work  for  their  bread.  A  subscription  had  been 
raised  for  the  unemployed  j  but  they  would  not  touch  it 
till  they  had  earned  it.  A  foot-path  from  Hamilton  to 
Bothwell  bridge  was  therefore  made ;  and  the  honourable 
weavers  kept  their  honour.  They  little  knew  how  they 
had  thus  beautified  that  foot-path  to  many  that  should 
come  after  them. 

•  We  find,  at  the  same  time,  notices  of  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  imported  labour,  and  of  the  success  of  certain 
strikes.  The  tillage  of  Lincolnshire  was  then  beginning 
that  course  of  improvement  which  has  made  its  levels 
•now,  from  being  mere  fen,  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
England.  The  labourers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
expected  to  make  "  half  u^  guinea  a  day "  during  the 
harvest,  and  to  keep  the  com  in  the  fields  till  their  limited 
supply  of  labour  could  carry  it  in.  We  find,  in  a  Boston 
newspaper,  a  notice  of  Irish  reapers  as  a  sort  of  novelty 
in  that  year.  The  farmers  are  vindicated  for  bringing 
them  in  to  expedite  the  harvest,  and  to  keep  down  wages; 
while  the  native  labourers  are  severely  rebuked  for  mal- 
treating the  strangers,  and  exhorted  to  observe  towards 
them  "the  sacred  obligations  of  hospitality,"  and  the 
regard  due  to  benefactors  of  the  district.  We  find  broad  ' 
hints  given  about  the  expense  of  the  French  prisoners  in 
the  country,  and  accounts  spread  abroad  of  the  very 
different  arrangement  in  France,  where  our  imprisoned 
countrymen  were  drafted  into  battalions,  to  be  employed 
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on  the  fortifications,  and  the  roads   and  bridges.    The 
cases  were  widely  different — ^the  deficiency  in  France 
being  of  able-bodied  men,   and  here  of  the  means  of 
living ;  and,  while  so  many  of  our  own  people  could  not 
find  employment,  government  did  not  venture  to  bring 
the  foreigners  out  into  the  daylight,  and  set  them  to 
work.     The  consequence  was  a  perpetual  series  of  at- 
tempts  at   escape,    troublesome    and    expensive  to   the 
authorities,  but  romantic  to  read  of  now.     The  accumula- 
tion of  prisoners,  in  both  countries,   had  become  very 
burdensome ;   and  much   more  so  to   England  than  to 
France,   as  the  French   in  this  country  were,   for  the 
most  part,  private  soldiers ;  while,  of  the  comparatively 
few  English  in  France,  very  many  were  of  respectable 
families,  who  had  crossed  the  Channel  on  business  or  for 
pleasure  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  were  then  de- 
tained by  the  barbarous  policy  of  Napoleon.    His  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  prisoners,  however,  made  his  number  of 
captives  much  more  than  equal  to  ours  ;  and,  in  1810,  it 
had  been  hoped  that  he  was  ready  to  rid  himself  of  them. 
There  were  then  about  50,000  French  prisoners  with  ns, 
and  not  above  10,000  British  in  France.     The  Spanish  in 
France  were  scarcely  fewer  than  the  French  with  us ;  and 
the  Portuguese  about   12,000.     An  exchange  was  nego- 
tiated, and  many  sunk  hearts  beat  high  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  freedom,  and  a  native  home,  in  a  few  weeks  or 
days.     But  Napoleon  insisted  that  for  every  three  French- 
men should  be  given — not  three  British  subjects,  but  one 
British,  and  two  Spanish  or  Portuguese.     To  this   our 
Government  would  not  consent ;  and  the  exiles  sank  down 
again  into  heart-sickness.     The  gentry  strolled  about  the 
country  towns,  and  played  billiards  to  while  away  the 
time ;  and  the  soldiers  earned  their  living,  and  some  in- 
dulgences, by  labour  on  the  public  works.     As   for  the 
French  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  Stilton,  and  other  stations, 
they  made  their  rations  of  bread  into  savoury  soup,  by 
some  wonderful  process,  and  carved  their  meat-bones  into 
whirligigs   and  curious  toys,  which   many  a  man   now 
living  remembers  as  one  of  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of 
his  childhood.     They  must  still  go  on  to  make  toys,  if 
any  thing;   for  the  starving  working  men  of  England 
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.would  admit  no  foreigners  to  share  any  useful  labour 
which  presented  itself  to  be  done. 

The  strikes  which  were  successful  at  such  a  period  as 
this  were,  of  course,  confined  to  the  very  few  occupations 
that  were  flourishing.  Weaving  and  spinning  were  sunk 
too  low  for  even  this  poor  resource;  but  we  find  the 
journeymen  tailors  in  an  opulent  state,  supporting  four 
strikes  for  an  increase  of  wages,  within  seven  years,  and 
succeeding  in  them  all.  They  had  money  in  the  Bank 
for  the  assistance  of  operatives  in  other  trades  through- 
out the  country.  The  making  of  fire-arms  was  another 
prosperous  branch  of  employment — ^no  more  affected  than 
that  of  the  tailors  by  the  decline  of  foreign  commerce, 
•while  the  war  lasted  for  which  they  supplied  the  ap- 
purtenances. While  they  were  thus  earning  and  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  life,  ParKament  was  looking  grave 
over  a  petition  for  relief,  signed  by  above  40,000  "dis- 
tressed manufacturers  of  Manchester,"  who  were  but  a 
sample  of  the  sufferers  of  their  class  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of  the  rising  states- 
man just  connected  with  the  Ministry,  said  that  no  time, 
since  the  present  state  of  society  had  existed,  had  ever 
witnessed  such  distress  as  that  now  under  notice.  He 
said  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  facts,  and  aU  his  hearers  knew  that  he  was  so.  None 
of  them,  after  that,  could  be  much  surprised  at  the 
methods  that  the  operatives  took  to  prevent,  as  they' 
thought,  their  labour  from  being  superseded  by  machinery. 
It  was  not  eighteen  months  since  Mr.  Peel  had  said  that 
England  had  continued  flourishing,  while  foreign  countries 
were  decaying,  and  that  "the  only  alteration  had  been 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour."  If, 
now,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  distressed  petitioners  had 
been  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  one  only  "  altera- 
tion," they  would  have  pronounced  it  the  cause  of  all 
their  woes.  They  could  see  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  they 
would  not  believe  that  more  fatal  mischiefs  lay  behind  it 
— obvious  to  those  who  stood  on  the  high  ground  of 
science,  but  concealed  from  the  lowly  whom  no  one  had 
yet  undertaken  to  teach.  Their  next  move  was  one  which 
might  have  been  expected,  under  the  circumstances,         . 
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It  was  just  at  the  most  trying  part  of  1811,  in  November, 
that  the  hosiers  of  Nottingham  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
charge many  of  their  workmen.  These  men  saw  nothing 
before  them  but  the  workhouse ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  knew  that  a  certain  wide  frame,  of  a  new  construc- 
tion, which  could  produce  twenty-four  dozen  gaiters  per 
week,  at  4$,  the  dozen  making,  was  employed  by  a  firm  in 
Nottingham,  and  likely  to  be  used  by  others.  They  knew 
that  nearly  30,000  hosiery  frames  were  in  use  in  England 
at  that  time,  being  such  an  increase  as  they  were  not 
disposed  to  allow.  A  new  lace-frame  had  been  patented 
two  years  before,  which  benefited  their  town  and  their 
neighbours,  by  almost  superseding  the  manufacture  of 
pillow-lace,  which  had  hitherto  supported  thousands  in 
Devonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  other  countries.  They 
could  not  reason  from  the  one  case  to  the  other ;  they  were 
in  no  mood  for  reasoning  at  all;  and  besides,  the  lace 
weavers  were  themselves  in  distress.  One  November 
Sunday  they  stood  in  groups,  in  the  market-place  and 
the  streets  of  Nottingham,  stirring  up  one  another's  wrath, 
and  consulting  what  they  should  do.  A  manufacturer  at 
Bulwell  heard  that  they  meant  to  come  and  break  his 
frames  ;  and  he  gave  out  that  he  should  arm  his  workmen, 
and  barricade  his  house.  He  did  so  on  the  Monday 
evening.  A  body  of  rioters  came,  and  demanded  that  the 
frames  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or  that  they  should  be 
let  in  to  break  the  frames  for  themselves.  The  owner 
refused  both  propositions,  and  was  fired  upon.  Several 
shots  were  exchanged,  and  a  weaver,  who  was  tearing 
down  the  window-shutters,  was  shot  dead.  His  comrades 
carried  off  his  body,  and  presently  returned  with  an  ad- 
dition to  their  force.  They  burst  in,  and  the  family 
barely  escaped  by  a  back  door.  The  rioters  burned,  not 
only  the  frames,  but  every  thing  in  the  house. 

Above  thirty  years  before  this  time,  an  imbecile,  named 
Ned  Lud,  living  in  a  village  in  Leicestershire,  was  tor- 
mented by  the  boys  in  the  street,  to  his  perpetual  irrita- 
tion. One  day,  in  a  great  passion,  he  pursued  one  of  the 
boys  into  a  house,  and,  being  unable  to  find  him,  he  broke 
two  stocking-frames.  His  name  was  now  either  taken  by 
those  who  broke  frames,  ot  was  given  to  them.    When 
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frames  were  broken,  Lud  had  been  there  :  and  the  abettors 
were  called  jLnddites — a  name  of  great  terror  for  two  years 
from  this  November,  1811. 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  rioters  waylaid  a  carrier,  broke  the 
iron  part  of  the  frames  he  was  conveying,  and  burned  the 
wooden  part  in  the  street.  In  the  night,  they  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  frames  in  a  whole  village.  On 
Wedjaesday  they  did  much  more,  being  still  unopposed  to 
any  effectual  purpose.  They  assembled  in  open  day,  and 
destroyed  not  only  fifty-three  frames,  but  a  commill. 
From  this  time,  they  swore  vengeance  in  the  first  place 
against  millers  and  corn-dealers.  It  was  only  on  the 
Thursday  that  the  magistrates  began  "to  think  of  de- 
cisive measures ;"  and  no  application  reached  the  Home 
Office  till  Friday  morning.  On  the  Sunday,  when  Not- 
tingham was  filled  with  the  local  militia,  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  was  posted  in  the  market-place,  it  was  given 
out  that  "  tranquillity  was  entirely  restored."  In  Notting- 
ham it  might  be  so  for  the  moment ;  but  the  country 
round  knew  nothing  of  tranquillity  for  many  a  long 
month  afterwards.  Small  parties  incessantly  dropped 
down  before  the  doors,  wherever  there  was  a  frame,  and, 
having  demolished  it,  disappeared  before  any  alarm  could 
be  given.  Such  practices  are  as  contagious  as  autumn 
fever.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  disturbances  had 
spread  into  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  though  Not- 
tingham remained  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. 

There  was  a  law  again&t  frame-breaking,  which  rendered 
the  offenders  liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years ; 
but  it  contemplated  only  the  destruction  of  hosiery  frames, 
not  those  used  in  the  lace  and  other  manufactures.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  Mr.  Secretary  Kyder  introduced  a 
Bill  rendering  capital  the  offence  of  destroying  all  ma- 
chinery used  in  manufactures.  He  also  proposed  to 
revive  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  which  empowered 
the  county  authorities  to  obtain  lists  of  all  the  male  in- 
habitants above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  sufficiency  of  special  constables,  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace.  The  Bills  passed  the  Commons  within 
a  week.  The  debate  in  the  Lords,  on  the  second  reading, 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  now  as  having  given  occasion 
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to  tlie  only  speecli  in  parliament  of  Lord  Byron,  who  -wiis 
then  young,  and  a  new  member  of  the  legislature.  When 
he  took  his  seat,  he  would  not  ask  a  peer  of  any  party  to 
introduce  him  properly,  and  no  one  knew  he  was  coming; 
yet  he  was  as  pale  with  mortification  and  anger  as  if  he 
had  been  purposely  neglected.  A  friend  who  was  with 
him  caused  the  Chanoefior  to  be  informed  of  his  presence; 
and  Lord  Eldon,  always  kind  and  courteous  on  such 
occasions,  left  the  woolsack,  went  up  to  him,  and  offered 
his  hand,  which  was  all  but  rejected.  The  moody  young 
man  declared  to  his  friend  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
set  down  as  belonging  to  any  party.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them ;  he  had  taken  his  seat 
and  he  would  go  abroad.  He  did  so,  but  was  back  again 
before  this  debate.  His  speech  was  a  very  able  one  in  its 
way — a  strong  pleading  for  the  famishing  operatives; 
but  it  was  mistimed,  very  factious  in  its  spirit  and  violent 
in  its  language.  It  was  unpractical,  because  it  arraigned 
the  policy  of  the  government  at  the  wrong  moment,  and 
called  for  "conciliation"  as  the  reward  of  violence  against 
society.  It  ended  with  the  declaration  that,  to  convict  a 
frame-breaker,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  "  twelve 
butchers  for  a  jury,  and  a  Jefferies  for  a  judge."  And 
here  ends  the  brief  record  of  the  parliamentary  life  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  Bills  passed  in  March.  Before  that  time, 
the  insurrection  had  spread  through  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  the  West  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  second  Bill 
was,  consequently,  so  far  altered  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  the  whole  country. 

During  that  terrible  winter  and  spring,  lights  were 
burning,  and  watchers  were  sitting  up  every  night,  in  all 
houses  in  any  way  connected  with  manufactures.  The 
method  of  the  insurgents  was  to  send  a  party  of  about 
fifty  men  to  a  village ;  to  post  sentinels  in  every  avenue, 
and  proceed  in  silence  to  their  work.  It  was  done  with 
surprising  quietness;  houses  forced  and  frames  broken 
almost  without  noise.  When  every  frame  in  the  place 
was  broken,  or  when  an  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the 
soldiery  was  given,  the  leader  fired  his  piece,  and  his 
comrades  dispersed — so  skilfully  and  rapidly  that  few 
were  ever  taken.    They  could  destroy  a  frame  in  one 
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minnte,  after  a  few  weeks'  practice.  When  any  one  of 
them  was  in  danger  of  capture,  at  any  time  or  place,  lie 
shouted  "Ned  Lud,"  and  a  party  of  rescuers  were  in- 
stantly on  the  spot.  They  passed  through  crowds  in  a 
compact  body,  with  masks  on  their  feces,  and  not  a  hand 
was  raised  against  them.  A  piquet  of  a  hundred  men, 
headed  by  magistrates,  paraded  the  streets  of  Nottingham 
every  night ;  but  they  could  find  nothing  to  do.  The 
destruction  went  on,  as  if  the  special  constables  had  been 
all  asleep  in  their  beds.  Militia,  Bow-street  officers, 
infantry,  and  hussars,  were  equally  useless.  The  device 
of  wearing  soldiers'  great  coats  saved  many  a  party  of 
rioters  from  being  stopped.  Presently,  incendiarism 
began,  and  Manchester  mills  were  burned  down.  Then 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  were  in  uproar,  and 
cloth-mills  were  emptied  night  by  night.  Household 
furniture  was  destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  were  tied 
together  naked,  and  thrown  upon  the  floor.  Some 
offenders  left  wounded  were  found  to  be  unconnected  with 
manufactures — a  collier  here ;  a  tinner's  apprentice  there. 
By  April,  they  were  storming  the  depdts  of-  the  local 
militia,  and  helping  themselves  with  arms.  The  leaders 
now  appeared  in  women's  clothes,  and  were  called  Ned 
Lud's  wives.  Potato  cellars  were  cleared;  flour  shops 
were  pillaged;  mail-coaches  were  stoned,  because  they 
sometimes  carried  soldiers  or  police.  Somewhat  later,  the 
public  was  shocked  by  the  news  that  two  wounded  rioters 
near  Leeds  were  found  to  be — ^the  one  a  clergyman's  son, 
the  other  a  member  of  the  Halifax  militia.  It  was  no 
longer  an  affair  of  mere  frame-breaking.  Dead  bodies  were 
found  in  ditches,  and  half-covered  in  the  woods.  Some 
towns  began  to  be  short  of  provisions,  as  the  farmers 
were  afraid  to  go  to  market.  In  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  April,  the  streets  of  Nottingham  were  placarded  with 
bills,  offering  a  reward  for  the  delivery  of  the  Mayor,  dead 
or  alive,  to  the  Luddites.  Mr.  HorsfaU,  an  eminent  manu- 
fecturer  of  Huddersfield,  was  fatally  shot  from  behind  a 
wall  by  four  men  who  were  awaiting  him ;  and  Mr.  Trent- 
ham,  of  Nottingham,  met  the  same  fate.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  a  bounty  of  6Z.  5«.,  and  a  salary  of  16«.  a 
week,  were  pressed  upon  the  local  militia  by  Luddito 
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delegates,  seven  regiments  were  sent  down  in  one  week  to 
the  disturbed  districts.  It  was  next  discovered  that 
parties  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  brought  over  to 
administer  the  oaths  of  the  Luddites;  and  from  that 
time  the  seizure  of  arms  became  a  leading  feature  of  the 
Luddite  business.  A  working  man,  mistaken  for  ano- 
ther, and  recognised  only  at  the  last  minute,  was  taken 
to  the  edge  of  an  old  coal-pit,  to  be  hurled  down;  and 
thus  was  disclosed  a  new  and  horrible  method  of  mur- 
der. Several  offenders  were  taken ;  but  not  one  of  them 
could  be  induced  to  make  any  confession,  or  give  any  in- 
formation. At  the  trials  before  a  Special  Commission  at 
Chester,  in  May,  sixteen  were  condemned  to  death,  of 
whom  five  were  executed,  eight  were  transported,  and 
others  imprisoned;  but  no  one  of  them  opened  his  lips 
upon  Luddism.  In  the  summer,  the  assizes  were  con- 
tinued by  adjournment,  that  no  suspense  might  ensue 
on  the  capture  of  rioters.  By  that  time,  com  was  be- 
coming scarce,  and  flour  was  selling  at  the  unheard-of 
price  of  7«.  a  stone.  At  Sheffield,  the  populace,  in  ir- 
resistible numbers,  visited  the  flour-dealers,  and  com- 
pelled them,  under  threats  of  burning  their  premises,  to 
sign  an  engagement  to  sell  their  flour  at  3a.  a  stone.  No- 
body at  that  time  could  keep  any  article  made  of  lead. 
Pumps,  waterspouts,  church-roofing,  were  carried  off  in  the 
night  to  make  Luddite  bullets.  Men  almost  doubted 
whether  they  could  be  living  in-  England — ^merry  old 
England — while  they  had  to  lead  such  a  life.  In  Jime 
eight  persons  were  hanged  together  at  Manchester,  foi 
Luddite  offences. 

By  that  time.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  entered  upon  the  office 
of  Home  Secretary — an  appointment  which  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  country,  both  at  the  moment,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards.  The  sensitiveness,  vanity,  and 
narrow  views,  of  this  Minister  have  been  apparent  through- 
out the  narrative  of  his  transactions,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century ;  but  now  other  qualities  appeared  in  his 
new  office,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  own  adherents. 
His  tenacity,  alternating  with  indecision,  they  wene  aware 
of;  but  no  one  knew  how  hard  he  could  be  till  now.  His 
flatterers  told  him  he  was  firm  and  resolute  in  "  crushing 
sedition ;"  and  his  predominant  idea,  for  the  rest  of  his 
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official  existence,  was  "  crushing  sedition."  The  multittide 
— ^which  means  much  more  than  the  populace — ^thought 
him  a  cruel  minister ;  and  so  he  was.  He  did  not  mean  to 
be  cruel.  Few  people  ever  do.  Incompetency  and  vanity, 
acting  upon  a  complete  set  of  prejudices,  made  him  one  of 
the  harshest  of  tyrants,  while  he  was  sitting,  with  a  mild 
countenance,  by  his  own  fireside,  gently  folding  hie  hands, 
and  talking  about  his  duty,  and  blandly  compassionating 
all  misery  that  came  actually  before  his  eyes.  He  went 
on  crushing  sedition  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 
always,  while  he  remained  at  the  Home  Office,  sedition  to 
be  crushed.     There  has  been  very  little  since. 

One  of  the  first  incidents  that  occurred  after  Lord 
Sidmouth's  acceptance  of  his  new  office  was  the  sending 
of  a  Koyal  Message  to  Parliament,  commending  to  their 
attention  the  disturbed  state  of  the  inland  counties.  Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  answer  to  the  Message,  and  procured 
a  Secret  Committee  for  the  reception  of  evidence,  and  con- 
sultation upon  it.  Through  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  similar 
Committee  was  obtained  in  the  other  House.  The  Bill 
which  was  proposed,  in  consequence,  was  the  occasion  of 
very  painfiil  and  discreditable  debate ;  each  party  in  par- 
liament charging  its  opponents  with  being  the  cause  of 
the  insurrection.  The  Ministerial  party  complained  of  in- 
flammatory publications,  and  the  popular  tendency  to 
sedition.  The  Opposition  members  ascribed  the  tumults  to 
want,  and  the  want  to  misgovemment :  and  they  were  not 
careful  to  conceal  their  disgust  at  the  spy  system  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  was  sure  to  excite  more  sedition  than 
it  could  ever  put  an  end  to.  The  Bill,  which  became  law 
before  the  end  of  July,  was  of  a  temporary  character — its 
expiration  being  fixed  for  the  25th  of  the  next  March.  Its 
objects  were  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  collection,  by  the 
authorities,  of  concealed  arms ;  to  provide  for  the  instant 
dispersion  of  tumultuary  assemblies ;  and  to  give  the  magis- 
trates of  the  disturbed  counties  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
that  offenders  might  no  longer  escape  by  crossing  the 
boundary  between  two  counties.  At  the  very  time  of  the 
final  discussion  of  this  Bill,  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  was  fixed,  a  gang  of  fifty  armed  insurgents 
were  pursuing  their  practices  of  extortion,  intimidation, 
and  destruction,  in  Huddersfield,  though  the  thirty-three 
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publio-honses  in  tlie  town  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  in  each.  The  government  insisted, 
during  every  pause  of  a  few  days,  that  they  had  exter- 
minated Luddjsm ;  and  then  occurred  a  new  outrage  to 
perplex  them.  This  went  on,  though  with  longer  pauses, 
and  a  decided  decrease  of  violence,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  November,  a  Special  Commission  was  issued  for  the 
trial  of  such  Luddites  as  had  been  lodged  in  York  Castle; 
and  a  government  agent  was  sent  down,  to  select  such  cases 
as  were  most  likely  to  end  in  conviction,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  inevitable  retribution 
of  the  law ;  inevitable,  except  by  the  extension  of  that 
mercy  which  it  was  proposed  to  accord  to  some  who  were 
less  guilty,  and  more  under  the  power  of  leaders,  than 
those  who  were  to  take  their  trial.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1818,  three  men  were  hanged  in  irons  at  York 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall ;  and  on  that  day  week 
fourteen  others  were  executed  at  the  same  pface  for 
Luddite  offences.  Seven  suffered  first :  and  within  two 
hours,  the  other  seven.  There  were  soldiers  enough 
present  to  overawe  the  vast  multitude  assembled;  and 
aYi  extraordinary  silence  prevailed.  By  degrees  the 
military  were  withdrawn  from  the  country  districts. 

A  long  pause  now  ensued,  occasioned  at  first,  no  doubt, 
by  the  stringency  of  the  new  measures,  but  mainly 
attributable  to  the  plentiful  harvest  of  1813,  and  the 
renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
In  August,  the  price  of  wheat  had  fetllen  from  1219.  to 
112*.  6d. ;  and  by  December,  it  was  74«.  lid.;  the  distress 
being  transferred  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  Food  had  not  been  so  cheap  since  May, 
1808.  The  adversity  of  the  formers  took  effect  on  the 
country  banks,  wluch  had  doubled  their  number  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  1814  and  the  two  following 
years,  240  out  of  700  country  banks  stopped  payment ;  and 
this  crash,  in  its  turn,  involved  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, and  Luddism  recommenced,  as  might  be  expected. 
Throughout  the  summer  of  1814,  Nottingham  was  again 
the  centre  of  violence  and  alarm.  Frame-breaking,  in- 
cendiarism, and  occasional  murder  recurred,  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  was  again  busy  crushing  sedition.    He  would 
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have  found  it  harder  work,  but  for  the  peace,  which  in- 
fused hope  into  all  hearts  that  good  times  were  coming. 
A  bevy  of  foreign  potentates,  and  other  "illustrious 
strangers,"  were  in  London  that  summer,  stimulating  the 
holiday  mood  of  the  people.  There  is  something  striking  to 
the  reader  of  the  records  of  the  time,  in  the  tone  of  surprise 
with  which  the  good  order  of  the  multitude  is  spoken  of. 
The  congratulatory  tone  adopted  shows  how  firmly  as- 
sociated were  then  the  ideas  of  gatherings  of  the  people 
and  lawless  purposes.  It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that 
government  could  compliment  "the  lower  orders"  on 
their  peaceable  behaviour.  Lord  Sidmouth's  biographer 
speaks  of  that  brief  season  of  order  as  a  short  lull,  during 
which  he  can  indulge  his  readers  with  other  topics  than 
that  disaffection  which,  though  "now  silenced,  was,  un- 
happily, not  subdued." 


CHAPTER  YL 


Peninsular  War— ^ir  A.  Welkaley—Diffienlties— Campaign  of  1809— 
Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal— Difflculties—TalaTera — 
Wellesley  becomes  Wellington — Gloomy  dose  of  the  Year — Cam- 
paign of  1810 — Loss  of  Cities — ^Wellington's  defensive  Policy^— Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras— Busaoo — ^Retreat  of  the  French— Grant  for  the 
relief  of  the  Portuguese — ^Napoleon's  present  Supremacy — ^Reaction 
approaching — ^The  Guerillafr— DifiSculties  of  the  French — Of  the 
British — Campaign  of  1811 — ^Albuera— Siege  of  Badajoz  relinquished 
—Campaign  of  1812 — Oiudad  Bodrigo— Badajoz — Salamanca — 
Occupation  of  Madrid— Failure  at  Burgos — Evacuation  of  Madrid — 
Betreat — ^Northern  Wars  of  Napoleon — ^Burning  of  Moscow — Na- 
poleon's Betreat— National  Hope— Wellington  Conmiander-in-Chief 
of  Armies  in  Spain — Campaign  of  1813 — French  retire  Northwards 
— ^Vittoiia— French  evacuate  Madrid— Failure  at  St.  Sebastian— 
St.  Sebastian  taken— Wellington  enters  France— Pamplona  taken 
— ^The  Allies  in  France — ^Napoleon's  Treaty  with  Ferdinand— Its 
rejection  in  Spain-— Intrigues  in  Catalonia— Campaign  of  1814 — 
Ferdinand  at  Home — Catalonia  evacuated  by  the  French — ^Bayonne 
invested— Bordeaux  entered— Toulouse— Soulfs  retreat— News  of 
Napoleon's  Abdication— Betum  of  the  Army— Of  Wellington. — 
[1809-14.] 

The  result  of  the  national  oonsnltations  in  parliament, 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition,  was 
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that  the  Peninsulax  War  should  "be  persevered  in.  There 
was  much  regret  that  the  expelled  troops  had  been  brought 
home,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  Lisbon  or  Cadiz.  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  needless  flattery  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
needless  discouragement  to  ourselves,  to  have  thus,  for 
even  the  shortest  time,  abandoned  the  struggle.  It  was 
indeed  for  a  very  short  time.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1809, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon,  with  men  and 
means  for  entering  on  a  campaign.  He  was  welcomed  at 
Lisbon,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  foreseen  what  would  be 
the  result  of  this  landing ;  as  if  they  had  known  that  he 
would  not  want  his  ships  again  till  he  should  be  at 
Calais,  returning  home  after  the  pacification  of  Europe. 
He,  perhaps,  of  all  the  multitude  assembled  that  day  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon — of  all  the  crowd  of  men  of  many 
nations — ^best  knew  what  must  be  first  endured.  As  he 
alone,  probably,  was  capable  of  it,  he  was  best  aware  of 
the  long  preparation  necessary  before  there  could  be  much 
achievement;  of  the  long  struggle  necessary  to  obtain 
even  a  footiag  from  which  to  proceed ;  of  the  tremendous 
tension  of  patience — ^the  prodigious  resource  of  fortitude — 
that  would  be  required  of  him,  even  before  the  skill  and 
courage  looked  for  in  generalship  could  come  into  play 
before  men's  eyes.  The  task  to  be  achieved  was  to  liberate 
Europe  from  the  peril  of  a  military  servitude,  and  to 
restore  her  to  her  place  in  the  register  of  the  ages  in 
regard  to  civilization  by  means  of  a  firm  stand  made  in 
her  Peninsular  extremity.  This  noble  task  could  have 
been  no  easy  one,  if  all  aids  and  facilities  had  been  at  com- 
mand, but  Wellesley  knew  it  to  be  far  otherwise.  He 
must  have  known  that  the  government  at  home  was  weak, 
narrow-minded,  and  selfish,  driven  hard  by  an  able  Oppo- 
sition, averse  io  the  war,  and  perplexed  by  the  growing 
distress  and  disaffection  of  the  people.  He  knew  that 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  ravaged  and  wasted  by  the  cruel 
system  of  warfare  carried  on  by  the  enemy,  and  that  his 
troops,  however  brave,  were  inexperienced;  while  the, 
Spanish  forces  were  wholly  unfit  to  meet  in  open  field  the 
armies  of  France,  and  their  commanders  ^ere  fearfully 
prone  to  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  to  caprice  and  self- 
will  in  their  notions  of  the  way  in  which  the  war  should 
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I  te  condncted.  If  Wellealey  was,  at  this  time,  aware  of  all 
I  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  work  he  had  accepted, 
w^e  can  hardly  estimate  the  courage  which  animated  him 
io  accept  it.  If  he  was  not'  aware  of  his  difficulties  from 
the  outset,  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  fortitude  and 
patience  with  which  he  received  and  dealt  with  them  as 
they  arose,  during  whole  years  of  unprosperous  struggle — 
the  necessary,  but  hard  condition  of  ultimate  victory, 

A  brief  view  of  the  successive  campaigns  of  Wellesley 
•will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Femnsular  War,  whicn 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  fresh  beginning  from  the 
landing  of  the  general,  with  his  troops  and  stores,  in 
April,  1809. 

It  was  clear  to  him,  in  the  fiist  place,  that  the  enemy 
could  never  be  beaten  in  detail.  French  armies  were 
posted,  or  roving,  in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  defeat  of  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  them  would  only 
send  the  beaten  force  to  strengthen  some  other.  Even 
victory  could  not,  in  this  way,  free  Spain  within  any 
I  assignable  time.  The  warfare  must  be  brought  within 
compass,  if  there  was  to  be  any  end  to  it.  Wellesley 
would  fain  have  driven  at  once  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
usurpation — ^would  have  so  penetrated'  in  the  direction  of 
Madrid  as  to  compel  the  French  armies  to  draw  together. 
At  first,  it  was  his  hope,  as  well  as  his  desire,  to  do  this ; 
but  he  presently  saw  that  Portugal  must  be  cleared, 
before  anything  else  could  be  done  with  safety.  Soult, 
one  of  Napoleon's  best  generals,  was  at  Oporto;  and  his 
army  occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  kingdom.  He  might  come 
down  upon  the  line  of  communication  with  Lisbon,  if  the 
British  advanced  into  Spain;  and,  again,  the  Portuguese 
might  think  themselves  deserted,  and  grow  disheartened, 
if  they  were  left  with  an  enemy  pressing  upon  them, 
while  their  great  ally  went  seeking  other  foes  over  the 
frontier. 

The  thing  determined  on  was  immediately  done.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  the  two  armies  were  gazing  at  each 
other  from  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  Douro, 
at  Oporto.  The  broad  and  rapid  stream  rolled  between. 
The  ciroumstance  of  difference  was  that  the  French  had 
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drawn  over  to  their  northern  bank  all  the  boats  they 
conld  hear  of.  Thk  seemed  to  settle  the  bnsiness,  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  a  battle ;  but  Wellesley  had  obtained 
possession  of  three  little  boats,  with  which  he  contrived  to 
Lind  a  few  soldiers,  unobserved,  behind  a  building.  But 
for  the  anxious  f&ces  and  gestures  of  the  towns-people 
the  enemy  would  have  perceived  nothing  of  what  ^ras 
going  on  till  large  bodies  of  troops  were  landed;  bat 
they  made  the  discovery  very  early,  and  the  chance  of 
the  British  who  had  crossed  appeared  desperate.  More 
boats  were  now  sent,  however;  the  troops  first  landed 
maintained  their  ground,  and  the  French  were  defeated. 
At  four  o'clock,  Wellesley  jsat  quietly  down  to  the  dinner 
which  had  been  cooked  fpr  Soult.  While  retreating,  the 
next  day,  Soult  discovered  that  the  British  were  b^ind, 
as  well  as  before  him,  in  possession  of  bridges  and  the 
great  r<»d.  His  own  outlypig  forces  were  driven  back 
upon  him,  and  his  situation  was  desperate.  He  heard 
the  artillery  of  the  British  approaching;  he  saw  their 
outposts  coming  on.  He  forsoo^  his  artillery,  ba^age, 
and  ammunition — ^blowing  up  as  much  as  time  allowed-- 
and  escaped  over  the  mountains  by  passes  so  difficult  that 
all  the  horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  the  luck  and  wounded, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  British.  By  the  tuae 
Soult  crossed  the  frontier,  on  his  way  to  Lugo,  he  bad 
lost  a  fourth  of  the  army  with  which  he  had  awaited  the 
British  at  Oporto,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  appnr- 
tenances.  Along  the  entire  route,  the  ashes  of  villages, 
ravaged  fields,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  peasants,  told 
what  had  been  the  wants,  and  what  the  temper^  of  the 
defeated  force. 

Thus  was  the  first  aim  accomplished.  Portugal  was 
cleared  of  the  French.  It  vres  done  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  armies  first  coming  in  sight  of  each  other. 

And  now  began  the  hero's  vexations.  For  a  month,  in 
the  finest  season  of  the  year,  he  could  not  proceed  towards 
his  grand  aim — ^reaching  Madrid  through  Estremadura-- 
for  want  of  money.  Moreover,  his  soldiers  spent  that 
month  disgracefully — ^transgressing  all  bounds  of  dis- 
cipline, and  exasperating  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had 
come  to  help.    Their  pay  was  in  arrear«  and  thegr  were 
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discontented:  but  their  plunder  and  profligacy  were  too 
bad  for  excuse  or  allowance ;  and  their  great  commander 
declared  them,  at  this  time,  ^  worse  than  an  enemy  in  a 
country,  and  subject  to  dissolution  alike  by  jiuccess  or 
defeat.  The  time  was  to  come  when  the  same  general 
was  to  declare  the  same  army  "a  perfect  jnachine,"  as 
the  highest  praise  he  could  ^Tse.  Meantime,  he  had  to 
educate  his  soldiery  in  professional  morals  as  well  as 
business.  He  began  by  authorising  increased  severity  of 
punishment,  and  by  having  the  roll  called  every  hpur — ^to 
the  extreme  inconvenience  of  stragglers. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  supply  of  money  arrived,  and 
the  British  might  move  on  towards  Spam.  And  now 
oame  another  vexation.  It  should  be  mentioned,  not 
because  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  detail  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  great  leader,  but  because  a  specimen  of  each 
class  of  vexations  will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  the  sum 
of  the  whole  must  have  been.  Wellesley  requested  the 
Spanish  general,  Cuesta,  to  take  up  some  strong  position 
near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  said  to  keep  the  French 
army  of  the  south,  under  Victor,  amused  and  employed, 
while  the  British  and  Portuguese  moved  upon  Flacencia 
and  Talavera,  so  as  to  threaten  Madrid,  and  cut  off  Victor 
&om  access  to  the  capital.  Cuesta  refused  to  <go  further 
south  than  the  Guadiana ;  and  the  besit  sdheme  oi  the 
campaign  had  to  be  given  up.  Victor  joined  the  King, 
lus  master,  and  the  o^er  generals  and  their  forces,  which 
were  all  concentrated  to  l^r  down  the  British  and  their 
allies  at  Talavera.  The  battle  of  Talavera,  fought  almost ' 
exclusively  bv  the  British  against  the  French,  was  the 
first  during  ttie  whole  of  the  wars  of  the  Teign,  in  which 
the  two  nations  had  fought  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  try 
their  powers  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  *  For  two  suc- 
cessive days,  22,000  British  fought  45,000  Fisemch;  and 
the  victcay — ^hardly  won,  and  bloody,  but  veiry  gilorious — 
remained  with  the  British.  The  results  pvoved  to  be 
much  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected.  Those 
who  were  indisposed  to  the  war  said  that  llie  results  were 
nothing.  But,  however  subsequent  troubles  might  have 
perplexed  men's  vision,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  con- 
Tiotion»  immediately  spread  abroad  over  Europe,  that  the 
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British  eould  meet  and  beat  the  Freneh  in  a  pitched 
battle,  was  a  result  which  no  man  should  have  dared  to 
despise.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  As  soon  as  the  news  arrived  in  England,  Sir 
Arthu?  Wellesley  was  created  Lord  Viscount  Wellington; 
and  we  shall  henceforth  call  him  by  that  name  by  which 
he  will  be  known  through  all  coming  time. 

Almost  before  his  soldiers  had  rested  firom  the  battle, 
"Wellington  had  to  guide  them  in  a  difficult  and  dangeroua 
retreat.    The  Spaniards  had  let  Soult  and  his  army  un-r 
molested  through  a  pass  which  ought  to  have  been  held 
against  him ;  and  he  had  come  down  upon  Flacencla,  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  directly  in  the  way 
between  them  and  Lisbon,    Our  great  general  would  fain 
have  dealt  with  both  the  armies  between  which  be  waa 
now  placed-'-engaging  first  the  one,  and  then  the  other; 
and  if  he  had  had  double  his  force  of  British  aoldier&«^f 
whom  he  had  20,000---he  would  probably  have  done  the 
deed ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  showing  him  very  plainly 
that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  on.    Brave  as  many 
of   them  T^ere,  and  well  as  they  acted  on  particular 
occasions,  and  in  particular  branches  of  the  service,  they 
were  so  nn:certain,  as  to  courage,  discretion,  and  temper, 
that  no  baeard  must  be  incurred  in  reliance  on  them. 
When,  on  the  3rd  of  Angust,  the  retreat  was  begun,  2,000 
Briiish  wounded  were  left  at  Talavera  under  the  charge 
of  the  .Spanish  general  Cuesta,  who  had  himself  chosen 
the  service  of  keeping  the   place,  and   protecting  the 
wounded;    but,  almost  before   Wellington  was    out  of 
sight,  Ouesta  left  the  wounded  to  their  fate,  and  followed 
his  ally,  for  fw^fety.    He  soon  after  resigned  his  command, 
disheartened  by  difficulties,  and  his  force  was  broken  up 
into  divisions.'   Such  incidents  as  these,  happening  on 
many  critical  ^oirtts,  and  through  a  series  of  weeka  and 
months,  showed'  the  world   plainly  enough,   that    the 
Peninsular  war  was  to  be  -carried  through  by  the.  British, 
aided  by  the  Portuguese,  and  with  more  hindrance  than 
help  froin  the  Spanish  forces.    Wellington  waa  now  com- 
pelled tp  oross  the  Tagus.     He  destroyed  the  bridges, 
but  the  French  discovered  a  ford;  and  there  was  now 
nothing  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  whple  FreftQb  force. 
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Tkeii*  Huinbers  wete  fecJ  ovei*wiielmijig,  that  they  iiiuBt 
have  destroyed  the  army  of  the  allies,  if  they  had  made 
the  attempt;  hut  they  did  not,  and  Napoleon  Regretted 
the  mistake  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Their  spldi^rs,  like 
onrs,  were  weary  and  htlligry ;  but  the  French  generals 
must  have  deeply  respected  the  quality  of  the  British 
troops,  to  hesitate  at  siich  a  junpture  to  attack  them.. 
They  had  delivered  over  Madrid  to  Joseph,  however,  and 
driven  the  British  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  *,  and  they 
rested  on  those  achievements. 

If  Wellington  could  have  fed  his  soldiers,  he  wouldj 
evdn  now,  have  l*esumed  offensive  Operations;  but  the 
Spaniards  broke  all  their  prppiises  about  furnishing 
provisions.  While  themselvefl  feeding  abundantly.  The 
hoirseB  of  the  British  artillery  and  cavalry  were  dyi4g  by 
hundreds  of  mere  starvation;  the  men  were  often  a  whole 
day  without  any  food  at  all,  and  they  rarely  had  enough ; 
while  the  Sj)anish  troops,  who  had  deserted  the  Wounded 
of  their  allies,  were  abundantly  supplied  before  their 
eyes.  Quarrels .  naturally  arose^  spreading  ft'om  the 
generals  to  the  privates  of  the  allied  foi^oes ;  and  aftei" 
a  miserable  month,  the  British  crossed  the  mountc^ins  to 
the  south  of  them,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Guadiana,  having  Badajoz,  with  ltd  magazines  Of  pro« 
visions,  for  their  head-qtiariers.  They  now  had  food; 
but  theiif  misery  increased.  Fever  brooded  ovet  the  wet 
sands  of  the  valley;  and  soon  7000  British  were  in 
hospital,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  died. 

The  ruinous  defeat  of  the  Spanish  at  Ocanct,  in  Ko* 
vember,  closed  the  campaign.  It  was  so  complete,  that 
King  Joseph  thought  himself  established  in  safety,  and 
concluded  that  the  Peninsular  War  was  at  an  end.  The 
effect  upon  Wellington  was  to  convince  him  that  the 
preservation  of  Portugal  must  be  his  grand  objeotk  A 
basis  might  thus  -be  retained  for  operations  in  happier 
days.  He  devoted  his  mind  to  aecure  this  humbler  aim 
with  the  same  calmness  and  cheerful^iess  that  he  mani- 
fested in  the  richest  hour  of  victory.  He  withdrew  his 
troops  over  the  frontier,  and  so  posted  them  as  to  secure 
the  great  road  to  Li^bpn  >from  the  French,  who  were  as-* 
sembling  in  vast  nuQxbers  at    Ciudad   Eodrigo.     The 
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greater  part  of  the  British  force  was  at  Almeida,  and  the 
rest  within  easy  reach. 

Thus  oloaed  the  year  1809,  in  deep  gloom,  as  regarded 
the  Spanish  caose.  The  prospect  for  the  Britm  was 
dreary.  Wellit&gton  oould  not  maintaiii  his  army,  as  the 
Frendi  generals  did  theirs,  by  ravaging  the  country,  and 
starving  the  inhabitants.  Though  his  virtuous  poliov 
proved  the  best  in  the  long  run,  as  it  secured  the  good- 
will of  the  natives,  and  won  from  them  a  variety  of 
essential  services,  it  cost  money  at  the  moment ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  money  fiiom  home  was  so  great  as  to 
become  at  times  exasperating.  He  had  seldom  or  never 
more  than  25,000  soldiers  producible  in  the  field;  and 
men  also  were  most  sparingly  supplied  from  home.  Of 
the  quality  of  his  allies  no  more  need  be  said.  Mean- 
time, while  Wellington  was  maintaining  his  little  army 
at  the  cost  of  230,000Z.  a  month,  the  French  were  paying 
for  nothing  that  they  could  help  themselves  to.  Their 
force  amounted  to  90,000  men,  and  they  could  have  more 
whenever  they  pleased.  They  were  exhilarated  with 
their  victory  at  Ocana,  and  entered  upon  the  year  1810 
in  high  spirits.  It  was  not  till  their  adversity  began 
that  &ey  knew  what  they  had  done  in  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  peasantry. 

While  the  spirits  of  the  French  in  Spain  were  at  the 
highest,  those  of  the  British  nation  were  at  the  lowest. 
At  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
more  prodigious  than  at  any  time  since  the  English  began 
to  be  a  nation.  The  sea  was  wholly  ours,  and  onr 
colonial  possessions  and  India  were  safe*  One  hundred 
thousand  men  were  on  the  continent,  and  400,000  militia 
and  regular  troops  guarded  the  British  islands;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  was  done.  The  people  bore  the 
burden  of  this  unexampled  military  expenditure,  and 
they  saw  nothing  but  failure  everywhere.  The  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  was  a  failure ;  we  had  failed  at  Naples ; 
Sir  J.  Moore's  army  was  driven  out  of  Spain ;  and  now 
Wellington,  having  gained  nothing  but  an  empty  victory, 
was  in  full  retreat  before  the  triumphant  enemy.  The  deep 
despondency  of  the  people  found  a  voice  in  Parliament; 
and  the  coolest  leaders  of  the  Opposition  avowed  their 
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belief  that,  in  a  few  montlis,  not  a  British  soldiev  '^onld 
remain  in  the  Peninsula,  but  as  a  prisoner.  The  Oity  of 
London  addressed  the  throne,  praying  for  an  inqnirr  into 
the  oondnct  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  ti^e  lailure 
of  his  expedition  into  Spain.  Under  the  light  of  subse^ 
quent  events,  this  appears  a  strange  and  soaroely  credible 
incident ;  but  it  must  be  remehibered  that  Wellington  had 
then  his  European  reputation  to  make.  India  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  greatness,  and  it  remained  to  be  shown 
what  he  could  do  in  European  warfare.  No  one  Ipoiew  so 
well  as  himself  how  long  a  time  must  yet  elapse  befoore  he 
could  lindicate  his  early  reputation  r  and  he  braced  him« 
self  up,  in  solitary  resolution  and  silent  patiences  to  wait, 
and  to  make  others  wait,  for  the  day  of  hk  glory.  He 
intended  the  campaign  of  1810  to  be  one  of  waiting,  hni 
he  matured  his'  def ensiye  policy  with  a  fortitude  &r  more 
moving  to  look  back  upoh  now  than  hia  most  splendid 
triumphs.  Meantime,  me  Oity  of  London,  in  their  address 
to  the  King,  protested  against  conferring  *^  honourable 
distinctions  on  a  general,  who  had  thus  exhibited,  with 
equal  rashness  and  ostentation,  notlhing  but  useless  valour," 
Thej  were  now  soon  to  see  liiat  he  could  forego  ^'osten- 
tation," and  that  something  lay  under  the  *'  valour/' 

Government  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  Peninsular  War ; 
and  parliament  granted  ample  supplies  for  the  purpose. 
Napoleon,  having  won  the  battle  of  Wagram,  moved  hia 
forces  upon  Spain,  aind  raised  the  amount  of  his  Iroops 
there  to  the  enormous  number  of  366,000.  He  allowed 
onlv  80,0002.  per  month  for  their  support,  compelling  them 
to  levy  from  the  Spaniards  what  more  they  wanted — a 
shortnnghted  and  fatal  policy ;  as  he  learned  when,  at  a 
future  time,  he  fouhd  every  peasant  his  enemy,  and  could 
by  no  art  obtain  messengers,  guides,  or  anv  means  of 
correspondence  between  the  different  bodies  of  his  soldiery. 
His  brother,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  already  without 
a  shilling,  and  the  Ministers  had  scarcely  dothes  to  their 
iMoks.  His  soldiers  scraped  the  country  bare^  and  kept 
for  themselves  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Joseph  entered  Seville  in 
triumph,  the  city  having  surrendered  the  day  before. 
Malaga  fell  next.    The  noble  Albuquerque  saved  Cadis, 
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and  thereby  the  cause;  for,  if  Cadiz  Had  falleii  now, 
Wellington  could  not  hare  sustained  himself  in  Portugal 
In  May,  Lerida  stirrendered  to  the  French,  the  goYemor 
being  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter,  by 
bombs  and  howitzers,  of  the  multitude  of  women  and 
children  who  had  crow4ed  into  the  citadel.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  7,000  men;  yet  they  surrendered,  to  save  a 
farther  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  helpless.  In  the  east 
of  Spain  the  French  were  subjugating  one  district  affcer 
another ;  and  in  July,  the  adversity  of  Spain,  seemed  to  be 
completed  by  the. fall— ^under  the  very  eyes  of  Wellington 
—of  the  imporfent  fortress  of  Oiudad  Eodrigo.  Welling- 
ton was  on  the  hills,  with  82,000  men;  and  .there  he 
remained,  seeing  the  fatal  blow  strngk.  It  was  more  than 
probable  that  the  same  stroke  wpuld  lay  low  his  own 
reputation ;  but  the  French  were  more  than  double  his 
own  numbers,  and  on  a  large  proportion  of  his  troops  he 
could  not  depend.  If  it  was  all-important  that  he  should 
retain  Portugal,  he  must  not  go  down  into  the  plain,  and 
expose  the  cause  to  so  tremendous  a  risk.  He  therefore 
remained  upon  the  hills,  and  saw  the  fortress  fall. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  aware  that  the  whole  le- 
sponsibility  of  the  Peninsular  War  rested  on  himself. 
After  the  Cabinet,  quarrel  which  threw  out  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Cao^ning,  the  Ministers  had  told  him  so. 
Lord  Liverpool  and  ]Jfc.  Pereeval,  the  two  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  told  him  so.    They  could  not  understand  the 
business ;  they  shared  the  popular  alarm. about  the  enter- 
prise, and  they  merely  deferred  to  his  judgment;  they 
hun^  upon  him,  rather  than  sustained  him.     They  sent 
out,  however,  some  of  the  arms  and  clothing  he  demanded ; 
and  he  worked  hard,  during  the  winter,  to  make  real 
Soldiers  of  the  Portuguese.    He  dothed  them ;  he  armed 
them;    he  filled  up  their  ranks  and  drilled  them;    and 
they  improved  in  capability  as  the  English  improved  in 
health  and  strength.    So  long    ago    as  the    preceding 
October,  he  had,  in  his  own  mind,  fixed  on  Torres  Yedras 
as  the  station  which  he  would  fortify  to  secure  Lisbon, 
and  form  an  impregnable  position,  for  refuge,  defence,  or 
starting  point  of  offence,   as  the  case  might  hereafter 
require.    There  his  engineers  worked  diligently  for  above 
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a  year ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  were  three  lines  of 
defence,  and  within  all,  an  entrenched  6amp,  which 
sectored  both  the  arrival  and  departure  of  troops  by  sea* 
The  outer  line  was  29  miles  long,  and  extended  from  the 
TagUB  above  Lisbon  to  the  sea-coast  at  Zeaambre.  It  was 
at  first  intended  merely  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check}  and 
the  second,  eight  miles  Jong,  was  made  the  strongest,  and 
the  real  post  of  defemce;  but  there  was  time  to  fortify  the 
outer  line,  so  as  to  make  it  impregnable,  before  it  was 
wanted.  These  works^  were  proceeding  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1810,  while  the  Spanish  fortresses  were 
falling ;  and  were  nearly  concluded  when,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  Wellington  witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Ciudad  Eodrigo. 

It  was  Massena  who  made  this  conquest,  and  was  now 
immediately  opposed  to  Wellington.  He  moved  over  the 
frontier,  the  British  retiring  before  him.  Almeida,  the 
late  station  of  the  Britiish,  was  lost  on  the  first  attack, 
from  a  French  bomb  blowing  up  the  .magazine,  and 
depriving  the  garrison  of  all  their  ammunition  at  one 
blast.  As  Welfington  retreated.down  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego,  he  compelled  the  destruction  of  every  thing, 
over  a  wide  tract  of  country-Hjrops,  mills,  all  that  could 
afford  means  of  subsistence  ta  the  enemy.  Multitudes  of 
destitute  people  accompanied  him,  or  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Lisbon.  The  women  carried  the  children; 
the  young  carried  the  aged;  any  might  take  what  property 
they  could  convey;  but  all  else  was  burned,  or  sunk  in 
the  rivers.  As  Lisbon  became  overcrowded  with  the 
fugitives,  such  a  cry  of  horror  and  grief  arose— such  a 
temper  of  despair  wtws  manifested — ^that  Wellington  found 
he  must  permit  some  fighting,  to  rouse  the  courage  of 
people,  soldiery,  and  the  governments  of  both  countries* 
Then  was  fought  the  battle  of  Busaco. 

The  ridge  of  Busaco  overhung  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Mondego,  down  which  the  French  were  marching,  to 
the  number  of  72,000.  The  British  and  Portuguese, 
numbering  60,000,  crossed  the  river,  and  took  possession 
of  the  ridge.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  September,  the 
fires  of  the  bivouacs  shone  on  the  craggy  peaks  above 
which  the  stars  were  bright.    The  youdg  soldiers,  to 
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whom  the  expectation  of  a  great  battle  was  new,  did  not 
sleep  80  sound  as  the  veterans;  and,  towards  morning, 
they  heard  a  rustling  in  the  woods  of  the  gullies  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  outposts  of  the  enemy  had  crept  up 
dose  to  the  British  outposts.  Every  man  was  an  his 
fidet  the  instant  the  alarm  was  ^ven^  and  two  strong 
columns  of  the  enemy  appeared  m  front.  The  oonflict 
was  a  desperate  one;  but  the  French  were  drivem  hade 
at  all  points,  and  finally  beaten  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hiU.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Portuguese  had 
encountered  the  French  in  actual  battle;  said  their 
success,  and  the  praises  given  them  by  Wellington,  and 
the  clear  view  they  now  had  of  their  importance  in  the 
cause,  doubled  their  value,  as  patriots  and  soldiers,  in  a 
single  day.  This  was  the  great  result  of  the  battle  of 
BusaoOk 

WelUngton  had  looked  for  another.  He  folly  expected 
that  Massena  would  halt  or  turn  back,  if  beaten  at 
Busaoo.  But  Napoleon's  orders  were  so  positive,  and  it 
had  become  so  settled  a  habit  with  hia  generals  to  push 
on  in  hopes  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  that  Massena 
proceeded.  The  valley  of  the  Mondego  was  now  im- 
practicable ;  but  there  was  a  mountain  pass  by  which  he 
could  attain  the  great  north  road  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto, 
Aad  he  was  permitted  to  reach  it  unmolested.  From  the 
ridge  of  Busaoo,  Wellington  saW  the  enemy  defiling 
through  the  pass,  and  he  let  them*  go,  aWare  that  they 
were  marching  to  their  destruction.  He  continued  hu 
retreat  to  Torres  Yedras,  clearing  the  country  of  food, 
people,  and  animals,  as  he  went.  On  the  l$th  of  Oo* 
iober,  the  whole  force  had  entered  within  the  lines.  Im'* 
mediately  after,  Massena  came  up.  He  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  any  entrenchments;  and  here  he  found  a 
breastwork  of  fortifications  against  which  the  billows  of 
war  might  dash  for  ever  without  disturbing  the  calm 
within.  He  had  no  maga2dnes ;  the  whole  countiy  aroxmd 
and  behind  him  was  We;  and  the  Portuguese  militia 
everywhere  cut  off  his  communication  with  Spain.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  miseries  suffered  by  his  troops. 
In  a  month,  during  which  he  hoped  for  instructions  fix>m 
Paris,  his  army  was  cruelly  wasted  by  hunger  and  disease* 
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It  is  needless  also  to  detail  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the 
British  general  by  Napoleon,  his  newspapers,  and  his 
oreatiires.  It  was  not  likely  that  Wellington  would  be 
pardoned  for  adopting  a  method  of  warfare  opposite  to 
that  which  was  Napoleon's  /of<e.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
with  the  question  here  is  to  show  how  the  defensiye 
method  answered,  iu  regard  to  the  war.  This  was  soon  a 
clear  point.  On  the  14th  of  November,  Massena  drew  off 
his  force,  in  beggarly  condition;  and  for  the  first  time 
smoe  the  aooession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  standards 
were  carried  backwards  in  regular  retreat.  Before  Massena 
quitted  Portugal,  he  had  lost  45,000  men ;  the  loss  of  the 
allies  being  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  number. 

Wellington  followed  the  enemy,  and  kept  close  watch. 
Massena  lingered  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
striving  to  collect  a  subsistence,  and  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  evacuating  Portugal,  ^thout  having  struck  another 
blow ;  but,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  England  in  March  (after  six  weeks  of  contrary 
winds),  he  hastened  back  to  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo» 
whence  he  had  set  forth  so  hopeftilly  half  a  year  before. 

The  delay  caused  by  those  six  weeks  of  contrary  winds 
was  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  British.  The  enemy 
had  obtained  such  advantages  near  the  frontier  that  a 
new  invasion  of  Portugal  might  be  looked  for.  The 
Spanish  commanders  were  exhibiting  more  presumption 
and  weakness  than  ever.  One  sacrificed  a  large  force  on 
the  Gebora,  and  another  shamefally  surrendered  Badajoz* 
Nothing  went  well  where  British  generals  were  absents 
A  last  stand  was  made  by  Massena  at  Almeida ;  and  the 
battle  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  place  was  the  most 
critical  yet  for  the  i^tish,  tiiie  most  nearly  lost,  and  the 
most  fatal  if  lost.  Massena^  however,  marcmed  away,  and 
stopped  no  more  till  he  reached  Salamanca.  By  the  12th 
of  May,  1811,  Portugedhad  cast  out  her  invaders. 

There  could  not  be  much  joy  on  the  occasion,  so 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  a 
serious  thought-— «nd  especially  in  the  gloomy  year  1811 
— ^that  we  were  not  only  to  sustain'  Portugal  by  the  force 
of  our  arms^  but  to  feed  her  people  out  of  our  purses. 
Yet,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  if  the  peasantry 
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were  not  to  die  of  faniine  throughotLt  ihe  cotiiitiy«  Li 
April,  the  Frinoe  Begent  sent  a  message  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject;  and  a  grant  of  100,000^4  was  agreed  to. 
Meetings  were  held  in  London  and  Westminster,  to 
promote  private  subscriptions ;  and  ,the  oompassion  of 
England  was  so  roused  that  ^the  supplies  sent  out  to 
Lisbon  were  effectuaL 

While  many  at  home  complained  that  the  wal*  dragged 
and  groaned  out  that  Napoleon  was  no  morein  danger  of  et- 
tinotion  than  heretofore,  the  greateixnumber  became  aware 
that  important  steps  had  been  gained.  The  Ministers 
were  among  these.  Thejrhad  fully,  expected  to  hear  that 
Wellington  and  his  troopamust^embark  from  Lisbon  ^  and 
they  made  haste  to  provide  shipping  which  should  save 
the  army.  They  sent  word  to  him  not  to  come  home,  but 
to  proceed  to  Uadiz,  and  renew  the  contest  from  that 
point.  When  they  found  that  the  lines  at  Torree  Vedras 
were  impregnable,  and  that  their  General  had  issued  from 
them  to  chase  the  Erenoh  out  of  Portugal,  they  began^ 
at  last,  to  entertain  some  hope  of  final  success.  Thus 
closed  the  campaign  of  ldlO». extending  over  the  spring 
of  181L 

In  1811,  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
England  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  her  weakness.  We 
can  perceive  now  how  near  was  the  turning  point;  but 
nobody  perceived  it  then-fe-not  even  the  far-seeing  Wel- 
lington, much  less  the  self-willed  Napoleon.  His  was 
now  the  pride  which  goes  before  a  fall.  Beokoning  on 
the  weakness  of  England,  and  his  military  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Spain,  he  wa».planning  his  Eussian  expedi^ 
tion,  and  ruling  with  an  iron  rule  all  who  were  within 
his  power.  Tortosa  had  surrendered  to  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding November ;  and  now,  in  June,  Tarragona,  the  last 
fortress  of  considerable  importance,  had  been  stormed  by 
his  troops.  By  its  fall  the  Spaniards  had  lost  20,000  of 
their  best  troops,  and,  far  worse,  their  grand  arsenal, 
and  all  effectual  communication  with  the  British  fleets. 
Napoleon  thought  himself  safe  on  the  side  of  the  Penin«» 
sula,  and  he  began  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  his  Eussian 
campaign.  He  oppressed  his  three  brothers  so  cruelly 
that  they  turned  against  him.    Louis  had  renounced  the 
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crown  of  Holland  to  escape  from  hia  tyranny.  Lucien 
fled  from  before  iis  face,  and  took  temporary  refuge  in 
England.  As '  for'  Josepli,  while  lie  sat  penniless  in  his 
palace,  nnahle  to  offer  a  dinner  to  foreign  ambassadors,  or 
to  the  ministers  of  Ms  kingdom,  and  scarcely  even  clothed 
with  decency,  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  hia  brother 
was  abont  to  disjiiember  the  territory  of  Spain  in  order 
to  annex  the  greater  part  of  it  to  France,  and  hold  a 
complete  control  over  the  remainder.  This  was  too 
much,  and  Joseph,  before  tried  to  the  limit  of  his 
strength,  went  to  Paris  in  May,  and  resigned  his  crown. 
For  once,  the  Emperor  was  disconcerted.  He  spoke  his 
brother  fair,  and  made  a  private  treaty  with  him,  by 
which  Joseph  obtained  the  redress  of  some  of  his  most 
exasperating  grievances. 

Among  the  rajrk  crop  of  his  snccessea  lay  hidden  the 
seeds  of  Naqpolean's  rev^jwes,  A  son  was,  by  this  time, 
bom  to  him.  The  prospect  of  this  succession  roused  all 
Europe  to  hasten  iiheir  veisgeance  on  the  tyrant.  Bussia, 
especially,  was  thus  roused,  Alexatider  had  never  for*- 
given  the  slight  passed  upon  his  sister  by  Napoleon's 
marriage  to  an  Austrian  princess,  and  the  great  northern 
war  was  brewing.  That  war  was  to  release  British 
commerce  from  its  fetters,  and  freedom  of  commerce  was 
all  that  England  wanted  to  restore  her  resources.  In 
scattering  the  Spanish  armies,  Napioleon  raised  up  against 
himself  a  far  more  formidable  force  than  he  had  ever  had 
to  meet  in  the  fieldft^where  armies  dash  in  battle.  There 
wer^  as  msmy  axined  Spaniards  as  ever  bent  on  expelling 
him  from  their  countty.  If  they  could  not  meet  him  in 
the  field,  much  less  could  he  cope  with  them  in  the 
mountains,  the  woods,  the  defiles,  the  starlight  roads, 
where  they  began  to  form.  Some  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
in  Spain  had  now  became  Guerilla  chiefs ;  and  so  many 
were  the  bands  that  the  Freiich  were  out  down  by  them 
by  night  in  the  narrow  streets  of  cities  as  well  as  in 
the  remotest  forest  paths  and  gullies  of  the  mountains. 
Armed  and  clad  lightly,  a»d  united  by  a  spirit  of  enters 
prise,  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
common  to  them  all,  these  wild  warriors  harassed  the 
intruders  beyond  the  pomt  of  endurance.    They  cut  o^ 
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the  advanced  guards  of  the  French,  seized  their  conYoys, 
left  them  no  patrols,  shot  them  down  from  the  cn^ 
came  up  from  the  watercourses,  rushed  out  from  me 
thickets,  made  prisoners  of  small  parties,  carried  off  the 
guides  of  larger  ones,  kidnapped  the  French  couriers,  stole 
their  horses,  starved  their  camps,  occupied  the  towns  left 
with  small  garrisons,  and  destroyed  the  villages  where 
the  troops  would  have  rested.  IPispersing  at  the  first 
blow,  they  reappeared  at  the  next  dMcult  point.  They 
could  never  be  counted,  and  they  eould  never  be  got  rid 
of.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  spawned  them  before  the 
feet  of  the  invaders.  On  one  day,  Mina,  the  great  Guerilla 
chief,  took  possession  of  twelve  carts  laden  with  silver  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  catching  as  many  as  he  could  of 
the  600  cavalry  which  escorted  them.  On  another  day, 
another  chief  carried  off  6,000  muskets,  and  as  many 
suits  of  tmiform,  on  their  way  out  of  France  to  the  troops 
in  Asturias.  One  of  the  Guerilla  chiefis,  a  gentleman  whose 
whole  family  had  been  slain  before  his  face,  was  called 
L'Empecinado— a  title  which  was  heard  over  all  Surope, 
through  the  boldness  of  his  deeds.  He  made  Joseph 
tremlue  on  his  throne,  by  watching  Madrid  with  a  body 
of  8,000  men.  No  Frendi  courier  attempted  to  go  the 
smallest  distance  without  an  escort  of  200  soldiers  at 
least.  Despatches  for  Paris  we^  sent  to  -&e  frontier 
under  a  guard  of  1,400  dragoons.  Soon  after,  it  became 
necessary  to  detach  3,000  of  the  troops,  whenever  any 
person  or  letter  of  impcMriaoee  waa  to  be  conveyed  from 
one  pcwt  to  another ;  and  yet,  letters  were  intercepted  so 
abimdantly  as  that  tiie  French  could  rarely  keep  a  secret 
from  the  enemy,  while  they  leaimed  little  or  nothing  in 
return,  and  knew  lei^  than  the  Spaniards  of  the  inten- 
tions and  movements  .of  iibjm  own  leaders  and  distant 
bodies  of  troops. 

Again,  the  provisions  of  the  countty  became  less  and 
less  procurable  lof  the  'Freaa/si^  owing  to  their  habits  of 
rapine,  and  their  established  method  of  making  the  in- 
habitants support  the  soldiery  without  pay.  Every  thing 
portable  was  snatched  from  the  Fx'ench  who  would  not 
pav,  and  brought  to  the  Britie^  wbo  did.  Again,  Na- 
poleon was  growing  restless,  ani  discontented  with  his 
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generals.  We  find  his  rebukes  and  liasty  jnd^ents 
more  frequent,  and  more  harshly  expressed,  at  this  time 
and  onwards,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  straggle.  It 
was  his  doing  that  Massena  made  his  disasttons  march  to 
Torres  Yedras  and  back  again,  and  that  Estremadnra 
and  Portugal  were  attacked  at  the  same  time ;  and,  when 
misfortune  ensned,  he  blamed  his  generals,  instead  of 
doubting  his  own  power  of  judging  from  a  distance.  All 
tiiese  things  were  now  working  together,  as  the  retro- 
spective observer  perceives.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the 
good  cause  gained  upon  the  bad — by  what  degrees,  and 
with  whart  checks.  ^  , 

In  June,  1811,  Marshal  Bessi^res  wrote  thus,  f!rom  the 
army,  to  Paris.  It  must  be  premised  that  *'  insurrection" 
here  means  the  warfare  carried  on  under  the  Guerilla 
chiefs.  **  The  army  of  the  north,"  wrote  Bessi^res,  "  is 
composed,  it  is  true,  of  44,000  men;  but,  if  you  unite 
20,000  together,  all  communication  ceases,  and  the  in- 
surrection makes  great  progress.  The  coast  will  soon  be 
lost  as  far  as  Bilboa.  We  are  destitute  of  every  thing. 
It  is  with  the  ^eatest  diffioultjr  we  can  live  from  day  to 
day.  The  spirit  of  the  country  is  frightful.  The  journey 
of  King  Joseph  to  Paris — the  retreat  from  Portu^— the 
evacuation  of  the  country  as  &r  as  Salamanca*^have 
elevated  their  minds  to  a  degree  I  cannot  repress.  The 
bands  enlarge  and  recruit  daily  at  all  points."  At  the 
same  time,  Wellington  was  writing,  "  The  loss  of  Badajos 
I  consider  as  by  &r  the  greatest  misfortune  which  has 
befiallen  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  The  recovery  of  this  fortress — ^the  point  d^ojppmi  of 
western  Spain — ^was,  of  course,  the  first  object.  But  new 
vexations  and  impediments  were  arising.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  exteiided  even  into 
Spain.  The  reinforcements  from  England  brought  the 
Walcheren  fever  with  them ;  and  as  the  heats  of  summer 
increased,  the  fever  spread  till,  in  October,  there  were  no 
less  than  25,000  men  in  hospital,  of  whom  19,000  were 
British.  Multitudes  of  Portuguese  who  escaped  the  sick' 
ness  dropped  back  into  their  own  country  and  native 
districts.  Not  more  than  14,000  of  the  whole  army  could 
be  depended  on  for  service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
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oampaign,  though  the  nominal  amount  of  foroe  was  30,000. 
The  French  had,  at  the  same  time,  40,000  of  cavalry  alone, 
and  their  whole  foroe  was  about  STO^OOO.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  there  should  have  been  any  hope  for  the 
cause,  in  the  face  of  so  enormoiis  a  disproportion  of 
numbers.  However  and  wherever  the  French  armies 
might  be  employed,  it  was  certain  that,  at  any  point 
where  the  British  might  show  themselves,  treble  their 
numbers  might  at  once  be  brought  up  to  meet  them.  The 
set-off  against  this  was  tKat  the  forees  of  the  British 
could  keep  together,  while  ithe  French  were,  compelled  to 
dissolve  perpetually  in  search  of  food.  Wellington's  great 
care  was  to  keep  open  the  roads  from  the  respective 
bodies  of  his  troops  back  to  Torres  Vedras,  and  to  place 
these  bodies  within  reach  of  constant  mutual  communica- 
tion. Another  care  was  to  secure  the  navigable  rivers; 
and  even  to  make  portions^of  the  rivers  navigable,  for  the 
bringing  up  of  stores  from  the  sea.  He  so  contrived  this 
water-carriage,  as  that  even  to  Badajoz  the  land  carriage 
did  not  exceed  100  miles.  In  December,  1811,  Wd- 
Imgton,  who  kept  on  the  cauifcious  side  in  his  correspond- 
ence, wrote  home  to  his  government  that  the  situation  of 
the  allies  was  improving,  and  that  if  the  Spanish  people 
held  out,  he  believed  it  was  still  possible  to  save  them. 
He  went  to  work  to  save  them,  undeterred  by  the  miser- 
able jealousies  and  faithlessness,  amounting  to  treason, 
of  their  generals  ^'Ud  their  government ;  by  the  sickness 
around  hnn,  the  embarrassing  weakness  of  the  Portuguese 
regency  behind  him,  and  the  penury  of  the  government 
at  home,  which  frustrated  his  best  schemes,  by  leaving 
him  destitute  of  money  and  stores.  It  saddens  the  heart 
to  read  his  correspondence  of  this  year,  through  which 
are  scattered  expressions  which  reveal  the  bitterness  and 
occasional  exasperation  of  his  mind.  Under  this  weight 
of  cares,  his  indomitable  spirit  braved  all  impediments, 
and  impelled  him  to  set  forth  on  his  magnificent  career  of 
victory. 

First  in  May,  he  ordered  the  investment  of  Badajoz, 
As  soon  as  ground  was  broken  before  it,  tixe  French 
irmy  under  Marshal  Soult  marched  on  to  its  rescue. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana, 
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Marslial  Beresford  withdrew  his  force  from  the  6iege  of 
Badajoz,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  seeing  that 
there  mnst  be  a  battle  before  the  fortress  could  be  gained. 
It  was  on  the  15th  that  the  French  appeared  on  the 
heights  of  Albuera;  and  there,  on  the  16th,  the  battle 
was  fought.  It  was  a  tremendous  fight,  and  so  nearly- 
lost  by  the  British  that  Beresford  was  preparing  for  a 
retreat,  when  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Har^lnge  dared  one 
more  retrieving  effort,  and  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
straggle.  After  such  a  carnage  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
in  all  military  history,  the  mighty  mass  of  the  hostile 
army  was  driven,  as  by  an  avalanche,  down  the  hill,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  British  stood  victors  at  the  top.  Of 
6,000  who  had  mounted  it,  only  1,600  remained  on  their 
feet ;  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  heaped  on  the  ridge. 
Others  crowded  up  from  below,  and  pursued  the  French, 
who  saved  their  artillery,  but  little  else.  In  four  hours, 
8,000  French  and  nearly  7,000  of  the  allies  had  been  struck 
down.  The  distress  was  so  fearful  that  no  one  seems  to 
have  been  certain  whether  there  was  victory  on  either 
side,  till  Soult  made  the  matter  clear  by  retreating  to 
Seville,  leaving  the  British  to  resume  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
The  place  was  not  then  taken.  The  battle  of  Albuera 
answered  a  great  purpose  in  compelling  Napoleon  to  dis- 
place his  armies,  and  change  his  plans;  but  this  again 
compelled  Wellington  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  into 
Portugal,  early  in  June.  There  his  sick  were  nursed,  and 
his  resources  improved,  in  preparation  for  the  next  advance. 
It  was  on  the  8ih  of  January,  1812,  that  the  French 
won  their  last  great  victory  in  Spain,  by  the  fall  of  Valencia, 
in  the  far  east  of  Spain.  It  was  on  the  next  day  that 
Wellington  set  forth  again,  crossing  the  Agueda,  on  his 
way  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  His  late  reinforcements  did 
not  immediately  avail  mm  much ;  for  most  of  the  soldiers 
who  arrived  had  to  go  through  the  Waloheren  fever  before 
they  were  fit  for  service.  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  so  strong 
that  the  final  storming  was  fearful :  but  it  availed.  The 
General's  order,  on  the  17th  of  January,  was  "Ciudad 
Bodrigo  must  be  carried  by  assault  this  evening  at  seven 
o'clock."  It  was  done — ^first  under  the  faint  light  of  the 
young  moon,  and  afterwards  by  the  glare  of  the  flames 
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which  began  to  spread  in  the  town :  and  in  the  morning 
the  governor  yielded  up  his  sword  to  Mr.  (afterwarcte 
Lieutenant-Colonel) -Gnrwood,  at  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
The  deed  was  disgraced  by  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  victory  of  this  kind  was  new, 
and  thoroughly  intoxicating  after  years  of  hardships  and 
mortification.  This  was  the  great  drawback  upon  the 
satisfaction  of  capturing  the  strong  frontier  fortress  of 
Spain,  with  the  whole  battering  train  of  Marmont's  army, 
and  vast  stores.  As  often  happened  now,  Marmont  was 
kept  in  the  dark  to  the  last  moment ;  and  had  scarcely 
heard  of  the  British  having  left  Portugal,  when  the  ne'WB 
arrived  of  the  fall  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo.  Before  he  could 
collect  his  troops,  the  British  had  repaired  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  laid  in  provisions  for  sii  weeks ;  and  Wellingtwi 
Was  secretly  maturing  his  plans  against  Badajoz. 

So  secret  were  his  preparations  that  the  Emperor  would 
not  believe  Marshal  Marmont's  warnings  of  the  danger, 
but  was  positive  that  it  was  Salamanca  that  was  threatened. 
Thifl  was,  in  a  manner,  true.  Wellington  meant  to  have 
them  both :  but  Badajoz  first.  His  patience  was  cruelly 
tried,  and  a  host  of  lives  was  afterwards  lost,  by  the 
timidity  and  dilatoriness  of  ihie  Portuguese  regency,  who 
caused  a  delay  of  six  days  in  crossing  the  rivers,  for  want 
of  the  means  of  transport.  During  those  days>  the  de- 
fences had  been  improved  to  a  degree  which  rendered  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  A  work  of  desperate  difficulty.  Two 
thousand  men  fell,  under  horrible  circumstances,  in  one 
ineffectual  attempt,  befotB  a  great  beam  thick  set  with 
sword-blades,  which  had  very  lately  been  fixed  in  its  place, 
and  whixjh  made  the  assailants  certain  prey  to  the  defend- 
ers. Five  thousand  were  killted  or  wounded  before  Bada- 
joz :  but  it  was  taken,  aft^  a  siege  of  nineteen  days.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  April,  the  brave  governor  sent 
out  some  horsemen,  while  the  drawbridge  Was  yet  in  his 
power,  to  inform  Soult  of  what  was  happening,  and  then 
surrendered  the  place:  During  the  awfal  hours  of  the 
storming,  Wellington  stood  on  one  spot "  near  the  quarries," 
where  the  necessary  information  was  brought  to  him,  and 
whence  he  issued  his  orders.  No  one  perceived  that  he 
~as  moved  by  repeated  news  of  the  desperate  slaughter  of 
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his  troops  that  was  going  on.  He  had  settled  that  Badajoz 
must  be  carried,  and  he  did  not  flinch  in  the  doing  it. 
But,  the  deed  achieved,  his  tears  showed  what  it  had  cost 
him.  "  When,"  says  Napier,  "  the  extent  of  the  night's 
havoc  was  made  known  to  Lord  Wellington,  the  firmness 
of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride  of  con- 
quest yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
gallant  soldiers."  At  the  same  moment,  strange  spectacles 
were  seen  in  the  squares  and  streets.  French  officers,  their 
wives  and  children,  were  besetting  the  English  officers, 
frantically  imploring  that  protection  from  the  soldiery 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  afford.  While  the  prisoners 
stood  or  fled — ^their  children  in  their  arms,  and  packets  of 
valuables  in  their  hands,  the  delirious  soldiers  masqueraded 
as  monks  and  friars,  or  in  court-dresses,  or  any  finery  that 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  played  antics  in  the 
churches,  while  robbing  them  of  plate  and  vestments; 
they  carried  furniture  about  in  the  streets,  and  got  at  the 
military  chest.  While  the  dying  were  groaning  in  the 
trenches,  and  Wellington  was  mourning  his  dead,  and  the 
officers  used  every  conceivable  tone  of  command  and  re- 
monstrance, in  vain,  brutal  laughter  went  up  from  the 
streets,  mingled  with  shrieks  of  fear  and  agony,  and  with 
the  crash  of  doors  and  windows,  and  with  the  hissing  of 
fire,  and  the  report  of  muskets  in  the  hands  of  drunken 
banditti; — for  the  British  soldiers  were  for  two  days  a 
drunken  banditti.  When,  on  the  third  day,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  had,  the  soldiers  were  at  last  induced 
to  look  to  their  wounded  and  dead.  Wellington  could  not 
yet  call  his  army  "  a  perfect  machine." 

The  final  rescue  of  the  Peninsula  was  owing  to  this 
conquest,  more  than  to  any  other.  The  stores  of  guns  and 
ammunition  were  vast ;  the  prisoners  many,  and  of  impor- 
tance: but  it  was  of  more  consequenoe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Badajoz  was  the  chief  point  of  honour  with  the 
French,  whose  three  great  armies  had  not  prevented  their 
losing  their  two  great  frontier  fortresses  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign.  The  Spanicurds  had  made  Wellington  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  on  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo;  and  in  England  he  wba  made  an  earl,  with  ihfy 
pension  of  2,0OOZ.  a  year.    Almost  before  this  was  settled, 
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the  news  arrived  of  the  greater  oonqueet  of  Bajadoz :  and 
this  taught  men  to  look  for  Bomething  more. 

Sonlt  had  come  up  from  Seville,  just  as  he  had  done 
when  Badajoz  was  in  danger  before :  but  there  was  now 
no  second  battle  of  Albuera.  The  horsemen  that  Philippon, 
the  brave  governor,  had  sent  forth,  before  he  lost  the 
drawbridge,  met  Soult,  and  gave  him  news  which  made 
him  hasten  back  to  Seville  with  all  speed.  Wellington 
longed  to  follow,  and  annihilate  this  branch  of  the  great 
French  force,  so  that  from  Badajoz  to  Cadiz  the  Spaimrds 
might  hold  their  own  again:  and  it  appears  that  he 
actually  designed  this  brilliant  enterprise.  But  there  was 
other  work  for  him  to  do.  The  authorities  had  failed  in 
their  promises,  as  usual.  They  had  not  provisioned 
Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and  Marmont,  having  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  fifteen  days'  food  for  his  army,  was  moving 
down  upon  the  frontier.  He  invested  Ciudad  Eodrigo, 
and  ravaged  some  districts  of  Portugal.  On  Wellington 
turning  his  face  northwards,  Marmont  retired  to  Salamanca : 
and  then  there  was  a  pause,  occasioned  by  scarcity.  The 
French  could  do  nothing  effectual  till  the  crops  became 
eatable;  and  the  English  horses  must  depend  on  the 
green  fields  for.  their  support :  and  the  fields  were  as  yet 
not  green.  Wellington  employed  the  interval  in  pro- 
visioning and  strengthening  his  new  conquests,  under 
the  dread,  as  he  avowed,  of  losing  them  bodi  before  the 
summer  was  over,  from  the  indolence  and  faithlessness  of 
the  native  authorities. 

During  this  pause,  too.  Napoleon  began  to  show  his 
intents  and  humours.  He  censured  his  generals,  in  terms 
of  actual  insult,  and  declared  that  he  would  come,  and 
manage  the  war  for  himself.  Yet,  his  Bussian  war  was 
at  that  time  so  inevitable,  that  he  was  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  Peninsula,  to  serve  in  the  north;  and 
rendering  the  occupation  of  Spain  somewhat  less  difficult, 
as  he  believed,  by  annexing  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
territory  to  France.  It  was  one  of  his  unfounded  fancies 
that  he  should  thus  render  more  easy  his  occupation  of 
Spain.  His  brother  Joseph  was  exasperated ;  nobody  was 
pleased :  and  the  40,000  men  that  he  summoned  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Niemen  were  as  much  wanted  in  Catalonia^ 
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after  it  was  called  French  territory,  as  they  had  been  at 
any  time  of  the  war. 

During  this  pause,  too,  Soult,  as  well  as  Wellington, 
was  making  secret  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
provinces.  Wellington  meant  to  invade  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  Soult  the  southern  ones  of  Portu- 
gal. Time  would  show  which  would  be  first  ready,  and 
therefore  soonest  free  to  drive  out  the  other.  It  was  on 
the  13th  of  June  that  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda,  on 
his  way  to  Salamanca.  When  he  got  there,  the  iiibiabitants 
illuminated,  and  shouted  joyfal  songs.  The  French  were 
gone  (from  the  town,  not  from  its  defences),  and  the 
deliverers  had  come.  The  forts  yielded  in  a  few  days ; 
but  the  dangers  of  the  British  had  much  increased,  from 
the  skilful  junction  of  two  bodies  of  French  force,  while 
others,  and  even  King  Joseph  himself,  were  coming  down 
upon  them.  Wellington  had  been  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  from  Sicily,  with  fresh  troops,  which 
were  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  proceed  to  aid  him, 
by  drawing  off  the  French  to  that  quarter.  But  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  somewhere  else,  and 
try  some  experiment  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  expe- 
riment failed,  and  Wellington  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat 
before  his  multitudinous  foe.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  W, 
Bentinck  had  obtained  and  thrown  away  4,000,000  of 
dollars  which  Wellington  ought  to  have  had  from  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca,  and  for  want  of  which  he  could  with 
difficulty  sustain  himself  from  day  to  day.  "  Lord  William's 
decision  is  fatal  to  the  campaign,  at  least  at  present," 
Wellington  wrote  on  the  16th  of  July.  Of  course,  he 
retreated,  and  Marmont  followed.  After  many  remarkable 
movements,  a  singular  spectacle  was  seen  on  me  20th.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  a  pitched  battle  would  take  place 
on  that  day.  The  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Guarenna :  and  Wellington  had  taken  his 
ground,  and  made  his  preparations.  But  Marmont  moved 
on  along  the  heights  on  his  own  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
British  marched  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  opposite  heights. 
The  two  armies  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other, 
in  perfect  array,  and  each  with  hovering  cavalry  on  the 
watch  against  the  foe.    The  French  outstripped  the  British, 
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and  Wellington  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  junction  of  three  bodies  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  22nd,  the  British  appeared  completely  hemmed 
in;  and  their  situation  was  extremely  critical.  But 
Marmont  made  a  mistake — separating  his  left  wing  from 
the  centre  by  too  rapid  a  march.  Wellington  lifted  hia 
glass,  and  after  a  keen  gaze  of  a  few  moments,  exclaimed 
**  At  last  I  have  them  I"  He  told  the  Spanish  general  at 
his  side  that  Marmont  was  lost,  and  gave  rapid  ordere 
which  were  to  prove  his  words.  Marmont,  from  a  height, 
saw  the  danger  too,  and  gave  his  orders  as  rapidly  as 
possible  :  but  the  Briti^  had  a  shorter  distance  to  move ; 
and  they  impelled  their  whole  force  against  the  severed 
and  weakened  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  gamed  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  It  was  dark  before  the  struggle  was  over ; 
and  then,  Wellington  unfortunately  pursued  in  the  wrong 
direction.  But  for  this,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  must  have  been  complete,  and  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  have  been  captured.  As  it  was,  their  army  was 
perceived,  soon  afterwards,  to  have  become  weakened  by 
one-half.  It  now  retreated  to  Valladolid :  and  Joseph 
drew  back  towards  Madrid. 

The  news  soon  reached  Madrid,  and  with  it  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  attendant  on  such  an  event  as  the  British  takmg 
possession  of  the  capital.  And  the  British  really  were 
coming.  They  came,  when  the  French  inhabitants,  and 
thdise  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  French  occupan^,  had 
escaped  from  the  city  in  extreme  trepidation.  On  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  August,  long  trains  of  vehicles 
moved  away  on  the  Toledo  road ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  the  eyes  of  all  who  remained  in  Madrid  ^were 
fixed  on  the  Guadarama  road,  by  which  the  British  were 
approaching.  The  entry  into  the  capital  was  a  noble 
spectacle — ^with  the  proud  standards,  and  the  martial 
music,  and  the  march  of  soldiers  who  came  as  deliverers. 
Then  there  were  illuminations  and  a  speedy  submission 
of  the  forts,  and  yielding  up  of  more  French  artilleiy, 
and  a  grand  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  constitution  in 
the  public  squares,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Spanish 
governor:  and  while  the  people  of  Madrid  were  thus 
happy,  poor  King  Joseph  was  wretched  enough — hampered 
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in  Ids  flight  by  the  vast  crowd  of  helpless  and  homeless 
citizens  who  clung  to  him  now  for  aid ;  because  they  had 
accepted  him  in  the  day  of  French  supremacy.  Wellington 
could  have  swept  the  whole  mass  into  the  river ;  but  he 
let  them  go  whither  they  would. 

Meantime,  Wellington's  position  was  far  less  secure 
than  brilliant ;  and  he  must  lose  no  time,  and  spare  no 
energy  in  maintaining  it.  He  had  no  means  at  Madrid 
which  could  justify  his  remaining  there :  no  money  came 
from  home ;  and  he  knew  he  n^  not  look  for  any  just 
at  the  moment  when  England  was  going  to  war  with 
America.  The  French  were  gathering  up  their  forces  in 
the  north ;  and  he  went  forth  to  And  tiiem. 

He  besieged  Burgos,  and  failed.  After  thirty  days, 
during  which  he  had  lost  2,000  men,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  ammunition  which  he  could  ill  spare,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  pressed  by  the  concentration  of  the 
French  forces,  for  which  time  had  been  afforded  by  the 
pause  before  Burgos.  The  successes  of  the  campaign 
were  over ;  and  it  closed  iipi  reverses.  Madrid  could  not 
be  held.  The  scene  of  the  entry  was  exactljr  reversed. 
The  inhabitqtnts  wept  and  even  wailed :  the  British  troops 
marched  away  mournfully  by  the  Guadarama  road ;  and 
Joseph  came  in,  joyful  to  see  his  helpless  followers 
restored  to  their  homes.  Then  followed  the  melancholy 
retreat  from  Burgos,  with  its  dangers,  sins,  and  miseries. 
It  began  with  a  silent  and  stealthy  night-march  over  the 
bridge  of  the  Arlanza,  under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  The 
artillery  wheels  were  muffled  with  straw,  and  not  a 
Frenchman  would  have  suspected  the  retreat  till  morning, 
if  some  of  the  Spanish  light-horse  had  not  lost  nerve,  an4 
broken  into  a  gallop.  The  castle-guns  fired  on  the  bridge 
but  no  great  damage  was  done;  and  the  gain  of  ^at 
night-march  was  great.  Yet  the  French  infested  the  re^ 
treating  army;  constant  vigilance  was  necessary;  and 
skirmishes  and  partial  combats  were  frequent.  When  the 
troops  passed  the  wine  vaults  of  Torquemada,  they  lost 
all  ^scipline,  and  12,000  men  were  seen  drunk  at  one  time^ 
The  weather  was  bad;  the  means  of  transport  scanty; 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  still  on  the  wrong  side 
the  Douro.    It  was  not  possible  to  proceed,  in  the  presence 
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of  a  fierce  enemy ;  and  Wellington  carried  his  force  over 
the  Carrion,  and  there  halted,  on  the  24th  of  October. 
He  had  come  little  more  than  fifty  miles.  Here,  the  enemy 
kept  in  check  by  the  blowing-np  of  the  bridge,  discovered 
from  the  English  themselves,  by  an  audacious  hoax,  the 
ford  of  the  river ;  and  their  crossing  compelled  the  British 
to  move  on  with  all  speed.  Their  march  was  injured  and 
disgraced  by  terrible  disorders.  It  was  necessary  to  call 
together  all  the  forces,  in  order  to  hold  any  part  of  the 
ground  gained :  and  some  came  from  Cadiz,  and  more 
from  Madrid,  relinquishing  the  line  of  the  Tagus.  These 
last,  under  General  Hill,  showed  no  better  conduct  than 
those  they  were  going  to  meet.  Napier  tells  us  that  he 
himself  saw,  in  one  day,  the  body  of  seventeen  murdered 
peasants — ^murdered  by  either  British,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese, or  all :  and  drunkenness  and  rapine  disgraced  the 
march. 

When  Wellington  arrived  on  the  ground  where  he  had 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Salamanca,  he  earnestly  desired 
another  battle,  which  should  exhibit  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  1812.  He  sent  away  the  sick,  and  chose  his 
ground.  If  he  was  defeated,  he  had  only  to  retreat  into 
Portugal :  and  if  he  conquered,  he  should  recover  Madrid. 
At  this  moment,  however,  the  enemy  stole  a  march  upon 
him,  and  crossed  the  Tormes,  rendering  a  rapid  retreat 
more  necessary  than  ever.  The  soldiers  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  shooting  down  the  swine  in  the  woods  for 
food ;  and  there  was  such  a  roll  of  musketry  that  Wel- 
lington thought  the  enemy  were  upon  him.  Even  the 
hanging  of  two  offenders  did  not  stop  the  disobedience ; 
and  the  British  might  now  have  been  an  easy  prey,  if  the 
foe  had  taken  advantage  of  them.  The  French  captured 
2,000  stragglers,  but  made  no  attack.  The  next  evening, 
the  17th  of  November,  they  laid  hands  on  General  Paget, 
in  a  wood,  and  carried  him  off.  Next,  some  of  the  officers 
proved  insubordinate,  and  tried,  out  of  their  fancy,  a  road 
which  Wellington  knew  to  be  impassable.  They  stopped 
before  a  rush  of  water ;  and  Wellington  rode  up,  uttered 
one  expression  of  contempt,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
proper  road :  but  time  was  lost.  But  for  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  among  the  French,  which  compelled  them  to 
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halt  for  a  day,  the  retreating  force  could  hardly  have 
escaped  destruction.  They  struggled  on,  over  swampy 
plains,  past  treacherous  gullies,  and  in  the  face  of  wintry 
tempests,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  bivouacked  on 
the  dry  hills  near  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Burgos  to  this  hour,  the  loss  of  the 
Allied  Army  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  9,000  men  ; 
a  disastrous  close  of  the  campaign  which  had  begun  with 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Madrid.  Wellington  now  addressed  to  his  officers 
a  severe  letter  of  rebuke,  in  which  he  declared  that  his 
army  had  fallen  off  in  the  late  campaign  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  army  he  had  ever  accompanied  or  heard 
of.  This  letter,  published  in  England,  of  course  was 
republished  at  Paris:  and  the  sensation  it  excited  was 
prodigious.  Complaints,  evidently  just,  were  made  that 
the  censure  was  general  and  unqualified ;  whereas  some 
corps  had  preserved  order  and  obedience  throughout. 
Allowance  should  certainly  have  been  made  for  the  ex- 
treme protraction  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the  soldiery, 
and  for  incidents  which  had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Commander;  and  again,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  accumulation  of  anxieties  and  irritations  that  the 
Commander  had  to  endure  alone,  and  which  were  more 
than  human  temper  can  be  expected  to  sustain  at  all  times 
-unshaken.  The  good  effects  of  this  plain  expression  of 
opinion  were,  however,  visible  at  the  outset  of  the  next 
campaign.  Meantime,  Wellington  had  such  command  of 
this  part  of  the  frontier,  that  he  could  spread  his  troops 
among  good  and  safe  quarters,  gather  together  his  rein- 
forcements, and  all  needful  equipments,  and  look  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sick,  and  the  rest  of  the  weary. 

Just  at  this  time,  Parliament  was  called  together,  ai^d 
the  Eegent's  Speech  told  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Sweden  and  Russia,  by  which  the  continental  markets 
were  again  opened  to  our  traders.  Napoleon  had  been  to 
Moscow,  and  had  returned  to  Paris.  He  had  entered 
Moscow  in  a  mood  of  high  exultation,  his  imagination 
being  intoxicated  with  revived  visions  of  oriental  con- 
quest, while  his  eye  rested  on  the  cupolas  and  minarets 
of  the  city,  its  palaces  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the 
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Asiatic  aspect  which  it  bore  from  end  to  end.  Hi8 
soldiery  had  been  half-delirious  with  joy  and  hope,  while 
Alexander  was  making  a  really  sublime  appeal  to  the 
despair  of  his  subjects,  against  the  conqueror  whom  he 
had  so  lately  embraced  as  a  brother,  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  interests  of  all  his  other  crowned  brethren  in  Europe. 
Napoleon  had  been  driven  out  of  Moscow  by  flames, 
which  actually  wreathed  about  his  horse  as  he  rushed 
through  the  narrow  streets:  he  had  hoped  to  winter 
among  the  ruins,  and  had  found  it  impossible.  He  had 
retreated  with  all  the  speed  that  his  imperious  will  could 
command ;  but  too  slow  for  the  soft  and  silent  snow ;  too 
slow  for  the  shouting  and  fierce  Cossacks  who  harassed 
him  all  round;  too  slow  for  the  hardy  Eussian  army, 
which  pressed  upon  him  at  every  point  of  difficulty, 
trampling  his  men  under  their  horses,  thrusting  whole 
regiments  into  icy  rivers,  and  picking  up  all  his  artillery 
and  stores,  as  he  dropped  them  by  the  wayside.  Such 
was  his  plight  when  W  ellington  quartered  his  army  for 
the  winter,  and  when  the  British  Parliament  met  to 
consider  the  state  of  European  affairs.  The  Invincible 
was  conquered  at  last*  The  Invulnerable  was  wounded 
at  last^-not  in  skin  or  limb,  but  in  the  more  tender 
point  of  his  pride.  The  tyranny  under  which  it  had 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  the  world  would  be  swept 
back  to  the  dark  ages  of  military  despotism,  was  broken; 
and  the  human  race  might  take  breath,  and  hasten  to 
emancipate  itself.  The  British  Parliament  had  hardly 
proceeded  to  business,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napo- 
leon had  returned  to  Parw,  travelling  without  a  suite, 
and  under  an  assumed  title.  His  language  to  the  Senate 
was  as  boastful  as  usual;  but  it  was  too  late  for  such 
language  now.  Rumours  were  all  abroad  of  the  nature 
of  the  spectacle  from  which  he  had  fled  :  and  while  men 
were  told  of  the  shoals  of  corpses  that  were  drifting  with 
the  ice  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  of  the  dyeing  of  the 
snows  of  the  plains  with  French  blood,  and  of  the  circles 
of  frozen  soldiers  that  were  left  every  morning  round  the 
extinct  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and  of  the  frantic  wretches 
— so  lately  proud  soldiers — ^who  were  taken  or  slain  while 
tearing  the  flesh  of  dead  horses  from  the  bones,  they  oared 
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little  for  fine  promisee  for  the  fature,  and  big  words 
about  the  past.  The  plain  truth,  which  no  language 
could  disguise,  was  that  the  Eussian  campaign  had  cost 
France  and  her  auxiliaries  450,000  men.  It  did  not, 
perhaps,  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Paris  to 
know  that  their  Emperor,  while  the  remnant  of  his  army 
was  still  weltering  in  the  snows  where  he  had  left  them, 
rubbed  his  hands  over  a  good  fire  in  his  palace,  and 
observed  to  his  officers,  "  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow." 
"My  army,"  he  coolly  announced  to  the  Senate,  "has 
sustained  losses;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  premature 
severity  of  the  season." 

The  British  Parliament  voted  100,OOOZ.  to  Wellington 
(now  a  Marquess),  and  20O,O00Z.  for  the  relief  of  the 
houseless  multitude  who  had  been  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow.  Probably  the  over-burdened  people  of  England 
could  raise  the  money  with  better  heart  now,  from  the 
new  hope  that  had  arisen  of  the  down&ill  of  Bonaparte. 
It  was  at  first  rather  too  precipitate  a  hope.  Our  elderly 
generation  must  remember  the  eagerness  with  which, 
during  that  November,  men  of  business  hurried  home  from 
the  post-office,  and  working  men  to  their  dinners,  with  the 
news  that  Bonaparte  was  so  beset  that  he  could  not 
possibly  escape ;  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken ; 
and  that  the  next  ship  must  bring  news  of  his  capture : 
and  the  hearth  felt  warmer,  and  its  blaze  looked  brighter, 
as  families  sat  round  it,  questioning  and  conjecturing 
what  would  be  done  with  him.  The  Christmas  festivities 
were  rather  damped  by  the  news  that  he  was  rubbing  his 
hands  over  the  fire  at  the  Tuileries,  and  boasting  of  the 
grand  things  he  meant  to  do.  Still,  he  had  been  beaten, 
and  there  was  hope  that  the  tide  had  turned. 

The  Eegent's  Speech,  presented  before  the  whole  extent 
of  Napoleon's  adversity  was  known,  expressed  confidence 
that  parliament  would  continue  to  support  the  Peninsular 
war,  for  the  sake  of  British  interests,  as  well  as  tihose  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  struck  Lord  Wellesley,  ras  it  did 
a  good  many  other  people,  that  this  was  an  inadequate 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  struggle.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  Ministers  did  not  estimate  their  own  duty  in 
regard  to  his  "  brother  Arthur "  (aa  he.  had  proudly 
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called  him  so  long  ago) :  and  he  spoke  his  mind  with  a 
plainness  which  the  Ministers  condemned  as  bad  taste  at 
the  time,  but  which  it  is  now  not  a  little  moving  to  read 
of.  He  saw  that  his  brother  Arthur's  conquests,  of  the 
last  summer,  had  been  the  real  basis  of  the  successes  in 
Eussia:  he  felt  that  they  were  the  heart  of  Eussian 
enterprise,  the  central  fire  of  Eussian  patriotism  at  the 
present  moment :  and  the  present  moment  was  the  time 
for  saying  so.  The  broadest  sincerity  was,  at  such  a 
period,  the  best  taste.  He  asked  Ministers  whether  they 
had  ever  proposed  to  themselves  or  the  nation  any  definite 
object  in  prosecuting  the  Peninsular  war.  To  him,  the 
object  seemed  clear  enough — ^to  drive  out  the  French 
Had  any  energy  been  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  ? 
Should  not  every  effort  have  been  redoubled  as  Napoleon 
became  engaged  in  conflict  with  Eussia?  Instead  of  this 
having  been  done,  his  brother  had  been  impeded  in  every 
movement,  and  checked  in  the  midst  of  every  enterprise, 
by  the  apathy,  or  the  ill-wiU,  or  the  helplessness,  or 
whatever  it  was,  that  prevented  his  own  government 
from  sending  him  men,  money,  stores,  and  cheering  words. 
"  The  great  general  who  commanded  our  armies  in  Spain  " 
had  taken  advantage  of  every  accident,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  battle  of  Salamanca :  but  he  should  not  be  made 
dependent  on  his  own  genius  and  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents. "Was  this  ground  to  build  upon?  His  talents, 
indeed,  were  a  firm  and  secure  rock  on  which  any  hopes, 
any  expectations,  however  great,  however  exalted,  might 
be  founded :  but  it  ill  became  statesmen  to  calculate  upon 
chances  and  occasions  presenting  themselves,  for  success 
in  operations,  upon  the  prosperous  issue  of  which  so 
much  depended.  Did  the  Mmistry  mean  to  say  that 
their  system  was  based  solely  upon  the  resplendent  abili- 
ties of  a  consummate  general,  and  upon  the  errors  of  the 
enemy  ?  "  Official  men  might  smile,  and  carping  listeners 
might  sneer  at  the  dignified  statesman  thus  "  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  fraternal  eulogy :"  but  the  plain  tale  that 
he  told,  at  length,  of  the  vexations  inflicted  upon  Welling- 
ton within  the  last  year,  as  in  each  preceding  campaign, 
carried  conviction  to  all  the  best  minds.  There  was  a 
general  expectation  that  more  vigorous  support  would  b§ 
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given  from  home,  as  the  spirit  of  hope  grew  stronger  all 
over  the  world. 

Wellington  was  now  not  only  adorned  and  enriched 
with  new  titles,  and  grants  of  money;  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  in  Spain,  by  desire 
of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  though  not  without  -opposi- 
tion and  a  natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
native  generals.  Bjs  own  government  granted  him  a 
ready  permission  to  accept  the  honour ;  and  he  was  him- 
self well  pleased  at  this  removal  of  one  class  of  impedi- 
ments. Cadiz  was  now  free;  as  the  French  had  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  when  he  was  defying  their 
strength  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus 
fortified  in  dignity  and  command,  and  conscious  of  the 
prodigious  weakening  of  the  enemy,  he  prepared  for  the 
campaign  of  1813,  feeling  that  it  mighty  and  probably 
would,  be  the  decisive  one  of  the  whglewar. 

Wellington  being  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  allies  in  Spain,  his  business,  after  quartering 
his  troops,  was  to  protide  for  the  office  being  rendered  a 
really  efficient  one.  --AJr  Christmas,  we  find  him  at  Cadiz, 
in  consultation  with  the  Cortes,  by  whom  a  decree  was 
issued,  on  the  6th  of  January,  defining  the  powers  of 
commanders,  in  distinction  from  those  of  civil  officers, 
and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  each  army.  On  the 
17th,  the  Begency  appointed  to  Wellington  a  sufficient 
staff  to  ensure  his  communication  with  different  portions 
of  his  armies.  We  find  him  spoken  of  in  Spanish 
documents  as  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  in  Por- 
tuguese, as  the  Marquess  of  Torres  Vedras,  while  the 
English  were  learning  to  call  him  the  Marquess  of  Wel- 
lington. On  the  16tn  of  January  he  appeared  at  Lisbon, 
and  transacted  a  good  deal  of  business,  amidst  such 
festivities  as  had  rarely  been  witnessed.  The  mountains 
echoed  back  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  place  was  in  a  blaze 
with  illuminations,  and,  at  the  great  theatre,  Wellington 
had  probably  leisure  for  his  own  thoughts  while,  before 
his  eyes,  "  Glory,  Posterity,  and  Camoens,"  were  talking 
about  him  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  presenting  each 
other  with  scrolls,  containing  the  names  of  his  victories. 

In  February,  the  French  began  to  move.    They  made 
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an  attack  upon  a  poet  in  Leon,  bnt  failed,  and  retired. 
They  seemed  to  be  now  retiring  in  various  directions,  as 
might  be  expected  after  the  adversity  of  their  Emperor  in 
Eussia.  Their  "  army  of  the  South  "  was  no  longer  in 
the  south,  but  drawn  together  between  Talavera,  Toledo, 
and  Madrid.  Their  "army  of  Portugal"  was  drawing 
off,  retiring  from  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  reducing  the 
garrison  of  Leon,  but  strengthening  the  fortress  of  Bilbao; 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that  they  meant  to  hold 
their  footing  in  Spain  by  means  of  the  strong  places  at 
the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  April,  the  Pren<£  in  Biscay 
took  a  post  from  which  they  had  been  twice  repulsed. 
There  was  some  fighting,  too,  with  "the  army  of  the 
East,"  under  Suchet,  in  which  the  French  were  beaten 
and  driven  back  by  the  allies.  This  was  all  the  activity 
shown  in  warfare  before  the  beginning  of  the  sununer. 
Wellington  was  compelled  to  wait  for  reinforcements  and 
equipments,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  sick;  and  the 
French  were  occupied  with  the  marchings  and  rearrange- 
ment of  their  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 
He  sent  companies  of  conscripts,  and  summoned  away 
1,200  oflficera  and  22,000  soldiers. 

When  the  enemy  had,  for  some  time,  withdrawn  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Douro,  Wellington  set  forth,  and  reached 
Salamanca  on  the  26th  of  May.  From  that  lime  till  the 
middle  of  June,  his  march  was  a  mere  following  of  the 
enemy,  doing  them  an  occasional  mischief^  till  there  was 
a  brief  pause  before  Burgos.  Being  forced  to  a  decision 
about  holding  or  vacating  the  castle,  the  French  retired ; 
crossing,  with  excellent  skill  and  order,  that  dangerous 
bridge  over  which  the  British  had,  last  year,  stolen  in  the 
night.  They  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  defences 
which  had  cost  them  so  much  in  the  erection,  and  retired 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  allied  army 
crossed  the  Ebro,  to  the  west  of  the  French,  on  the  road 
to  Vittoria,  where  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  French 
armies,  commanded  by  King  Joseph,  took  post,  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  June.  On  the  20th,  the  two  armies 
were  in  face  of  each  other,  and  anticipated  a  battle  the 
next  day. 

This  concentration  of  the  French  forces  had  ti^en  place 
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by  the  express  command  of  Napoleon.  It  was  rendered 
necessary,  not  only  by  the  approach  of  Wellington,  but  by 
the  formidable  spread  of  what  the  Emperor  and  Joseph 
called  the  **  insurrection "  of  the  inhabitants  throughout 
the  nortliern  provinces.  The  Guerillas,  formed  into  strong 
bands,  supported  the  aUiee ;  and  the  country  people  sup- 
ported the  Guerillas :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
communications  of  the  invaders  were  so  strongly  inter- 
cepted, that,  while  all  their  plans  were  known  to  the 
enemy,  eacii  general  was  in  the  dark  about  all  the  rest. 
All  chance  of  concert,  and  of  keeping  their  own  counsel, 
was  lost,  unless  they  met,  face  to  face:  so,  here  they 
were,  collected  before  Vittoria,  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Zadora,  and  commanding  the  passage  of  the  nver, 
from  a  height  in  the  centre.  Here  they  must  fight ;  for 
there  was  no  retreat  for  them  into  Biscay.  They  held 
two  fortresses  there ;  but  the  Guerillas  had  pressed  them 
fiouthwaxds  with  such  unremitting  energy,  occupying  all 
the  passes  as  they  went,  that  no  French  were  leffc  in  the 
province — except  the  garrisons — ^and  the  British  ships 
sailed  into  all  the  ports,  amidst  the  joyous  clouts  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  tiie  baggage-trains  of  the  French  were 
now  collected  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  and  70,000  men 
were  placed  to  protect  their  removal  into  France.  With 
the  military  stores  were  packed  5,500,000  dollars  in  cash ; 
and  some  articles  in  no  way  military ;  the  archived  and 
museums  of  Madrid,  and  all  the  valuable  paintings — ^the 
Titians,  Baffaelles,  and  Correggios,  of  the  southern  con- 
vents, as  weU  as  the  Murillos  and  Velasquez  taken  from 
the  palaces  of  the  great.  All  this  wealth  was  so  much 
embarrassment  during  the  halt  before  Vittoria,  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  the  chief  compulsion  to  halt  at  all  in  the  fttce 
of  the  British.  The  choice  seems  to  have  been  between 
leaving  all  this  baggage  to  the  British,  in  order  to  cross 
the  mountains  without  encumbrance,  or  having  a  fight 
for  it.  Joseph  could  not  bring  himself  to  endure  so  shame- 
ful a  loss ;  and  there  was  therefore  a  fight.  Two  convoys 
were  sent  away,  by  the  road  to  Bayonne;  the  ro^ 
treasure,  artillery,  and  ammumtion,  of  course,  remaining 
with  the  army. 

After  the  oonvoys,  well  guarded,  bad  been  sent  ofiT, 
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Joseph's  army  still  amotinted  to  70,000  men ;  and  lie  had 
150  pieces  of  cannon.  Wellington  had  90  guns,  and 
80,000  men:  but  of  these  men  18,000  were  Spaniards,  and 
therefore  (for  his  present  purpose)  inferior  troops.  In 
regard  to  position,  the  French  had  greatly  the  advantage; 
for  the  allies  had  to  pass  several  bridges  and  streams  to 
get  at  the  enemy.  There  was,  however,  only  one  good 
road  open  to  the  French — ^the  great  road  to  Bayonne; 
and  it  was  one  of  difficulty  for  carriages,  while  the  allies 
had  all  Spain  behind  them.  The  main  object  was  to  torn 
the  French  right,  obtain  possession  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Zadora,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  by  the  Baycmne 
Toad,  while  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army  brought  its 
pressure  to  bear  in  front.  This  pressure  must  be  borne 
by  not  more  than  50,000  men ;  for  Joseph  had  detached 
20,000  to  keep  in  check  the  Biscayan  Guerillas,  and  other 
possible  auxiliaries  of  the  British,  who  might  come  down 
at  a  critical  moment  to  help  the  fight.  These  50,000 
were,  however,  the  choicest  of  the  troops,  and  prodigiously 
strong,  as  has  been  seen,  in  guns.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  critical  straggle  than  this  must  be. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  were  in  motion  at  daybreak; 
and  the  heights  on  which  the  French  right  rested  were 
won  by  desperate  fighting,  in  which  French,  British,  and 
Spaniards,  showed  equal  valour.  The  central  body  of  the 
allies  found  great  difficulty  at  the  bridges ;  but  a  peasant 
brought  information  of  one  bridge  being  weakly  guarded, 
and  bravely  led  the  way  to  it,  and  over  it.  By  one  o'clock, 
some  of  the  British  were  on  the  other  side;  and,  after 
some  further  struggle,  the  French  began  to  retreat  upon 
the  town ;  but  in  excellent  order,  and  with  great  delibera- 
tion, facing  about  at  every  favourable  point  to  renew  the 
conflict.  Their  destruction  was,  by  this  time,  approaching 
from  their  right,  where  the  gallant  old  officer.  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  was  driving  them  in,  and  possessing  himself  of 
the  road  to  Bayonne.  The  cry  spread  among  the  French 
that  the  road  was  gone,  and  they  were  all  lost.  Still,  they 
retreated  in  order,  keeping  up  a  running  fight  for  six  miles 
and  doing  vast  damage  with  the  guns  in  their  rear :  and 
it  was  not  till  the  whole  force  were  driven  back,  with  such  of 
their  guns  as  they  had  brought  off,  into  the  little  plain  under 
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the  walls  of  Vittoria,  that  they  fairly  took  to  flight.  They 
would  have  escaped  by  the  rough  mountain  road  to  Pam- 
plona ;  but  an  overturned  waggon  was  enough,  in  such  a 
road,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  their  guns.  Beyond  the  city . 
was  seen  a  helpless  mass  of  army  followers,  jammed  in 
with  the  carriages  and  animals,  and  frantic  with  terror.  As 
the  English  cannon  went  booming  over  their  heads,  they 
uttered  a  horrid  dull  cry  of  misery,  and  swayed  to  and  fro, 
in  mortal  panic.  Still,  eighty  cannon  remained  available ; 
and  these,  worked  by  artillery-men,  actually  mad  wit^ 
excitement,  kept  up  a  deafening  reverberation  among  the 
hills.  Before  night  closed  in,  these  were  silenced,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  French  were  gone,  carrying 
with  them  nothing  whatever  but  two  guns.  No  one, 
from  general  to  camp-follower,  had  any  thing  left  but 
the  clothes  he  wore;  and  most  of  them  were  bare- 
footed. Yet,  the  loss  of  life  on  the  French  side  was 
small.  The  soldiery  complained  that  they  had  no  fair 
chance;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  ill  commanded.  The 
British  themselves  declared  that  their  enemy  was  not 
half  beaten.  There  they  were,  wandering  in  marshes, 
and  rocky  passes,  stripped  of  every  thing,  even  to  the 
warrants  for  their  pay;  their  colours  lost;  their  honour 
gone ;  and  they  able  and  willing  to  have  made  a  better 
stand,  if  allowed!  Their  enemy,  even  in  the  midst  of 
victory,  pitied  them.  On  their  side,  about  6,000  fell; 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  a  little  above  6,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  —  chiefly  British.  Of  the  money, 
not  one  dollar  ever  reached  Wellington's  head-quarters. 
Even  'vfficers  were  seen  contending  with  the  soldiers  for 
the  cash. 

King  Joseph  and  his  troops  pushed  on  night  and  day 
towards  Pamplona,  toiling  through  the  mud  of  the  valleys 
under  rain,  and  amidst  grievous  hardships.  They  could  nol; 
stop  to  destroy  the  bridges,  knowing  that  the  British  were 
at  their  heels ;  so  they  burned  the  villages  as  they  passed. 
On  the  23rd,  Joseph  halted,  and  sent  orders  to  the  French 
frontier,  to  prepare  food  and  comfort  for  his  fugitives. 
He  despatched  a  force  to  the  Bidassoa — the  old  boundary 
river;  and  forwarded  the  main  body  of  his  soldiers  to 
Pamplona,  where  he  followed  them  on  the  24th.     So 
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ragged,  jaded,  hungry,  and  excited,  was  his  miserable  army, 
that  the  governor  of  Pamplona  dared  not  admit  them  into 
the  town ;  and  Joseph  fonnd  them  bivouacked  outside. 
The  British  were  so  near  that  they  this  day  captured  one 
of  the  two  guns  that  the  French  had  carried  off.  Joseph 
continued  his  flight  the  next  day,  up  the  valley  of  Kon- 
cesvalles,  and  the  British  invested  Pamplona.  Joseph 
sent  back  a  division  of  his  army  to  hold  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  in  order  to  keep  some  footing  over  the  frontier: 
but  they  were  presently  driven  out ;  and  the  whole  firontier 
line,  from  Boncesvalles  to  the  junction  of  the  Bidassoa 
with  the  sea,  was  held  by  the  alHes. 

Wellington  had  had  time  to  consider  and  aid  the  ladies 
of  the  French  officers,  and  other  helpless  creatures  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  sent  the  officers'  wives 
forward  in  their  own  carriages  to  Pamplona.  "What 
became  of  the  poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  the  laces, 
trinkets,  and  costly  dresses,  which  were  found  scatt.ered 
over  the  field,  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  probably  no  one 
can  tell.  There  is  a  Correggio  (Christ  in  the  Garden) 
now  hanging  up  in  Wellington's  house,  which  was  found  in 
Joseph's  carriage,  the  moment  he  had  leaped  out  of  it, 
and  sprung  on  horseback,  to  escape  capture,  that  evening. 
Marshal  Jourdan's  baton  was  also  taken.  On  the  27l£, 
the  last  of  the  French  left  Madrid ;  and  the  whole  of  Spain, 
as  far  as  the  Ebro,  was  cleared  of  the  invaders.  Im- 
mediately before  the  battle  of  Vittoria  the  calm  of  Wel- 
lington's mind  was  so  little  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
the  crisis,  that  he  addressed  a  full  and  clear  memorial  to 
the  Cortes,  pleading  for  an  amnesty  for  those  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  occupation  of  thoir 
country  by  the  French.  He  clearly  saw  the  mischief  and 
misery  of  any  indulgence  by  the  Cortes  of  vindictive 
feeling ;  and  he  no  less  distinctly  felt  for  the  weakness 
and  discouragement  of  the  luxurious  classes  of  a  nation  in 
the  presence  of  invaders  supposed  to  be  irresistible. 
While  those  for  whom  he  pleaded  were  still  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army,  he  thought  of  them  with  compassion, 
and  of  their  position  with  a  circumspection  at  once  politic 
and  humane.  Now  that  they  were  left  behind  in  their 
own  country,  he  did  his  best  to  enable  them  to  slink  home 
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unmolested,  and  fancy  themselves  Spanish  patriots  again, 
as  soon  as  they  could. 

A  few  French  strongholds  remained  to  be  reduced; 
Pamplona,  and  St.  Sebastian  and  Santona  on  the  coast. 
The  final  efforts  on  both  sides  were  hard,  and  attended  with 
fluctuating  foi*tune.  An  attack  on  St.  Sebastian,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  was  disastrous  to  the  British,  who,  after  a 
bloody  repulse,  were  obliged  to  display  a  flag  of  truce,  in 
order  to  save  their  wounded  from  being  drowned  by  the 
rising  tide.  The  noble-hearted  French  governor,  Eey, 
responded  to  this  by  drawing  up  the  wounded  over  his 
defences,  and  placing  them  in  his  hospitals.  As  soon  as 
Wellington  heard  of  the  disaster,  he  hastened  to  the 
place.  He  would  have  renewed  the  attack,  but  for  the 
want  of  ammunition  which  ought  to  have  arrived  from 
England  before  that  time.  Failing  this,  he  converted  the 
siege  into  a  blockade — ^it  being  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  stop  the  intercourse  which  had  been  going  on  between 
the  port  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  French  coast.  The 
blockading  force  suffered  some  disasters;  and,  while  it 
was  before  the  fortress,  the  enemy  had  some  successes 
above  Pamplona.  They  drove  the  allies  down  the  valley 
of  Eoncesvalles,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Pamplona.  The 
tide  turned,  however;  and  once  more  the  French  were 
pushed  up  towards  their  frontier,  by  prodigious  efforts, 
made  in  Wellington's  presence,  and  by  Spanish  troops 
among  others — all  equally  distinguisning  themsel^^es. 
They  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  expelled 
King  Joseph  to  deal  with  now;  Napoleon  having  made 
Marshal  Soult  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  his  forces  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Saragosa  surrendered  to  the 
Guerilla  chief,  Mina.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  could  not  take 
Tarragona,  in  the  face  of  the  overpowering  force  in  which 
the  French  under  Suchet  came  up  against  him :  but  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  French  to  retire,  they  themselves 
"blew  up  the  works ;  which  answered  very  well  the  purposes 
of  the  allies.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  Wellington 
observed  that  the  French  were  gathering  all  their  forces 
to  one  point — obviously  for  some  important  effort.  He 
was  as  well  aware  as  they  were  of  the  value  of  St. 
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Sebastian  to  them,  and  was  accordingly  prepared  for 
their  effort  to  relieve  the  fortress.  The  French  charged 
the  Spanish  and  Portngnese  forces  repeatedly,  over  the 
bonndaiy  river,  the  Bidassoa :  and  they  were  so  repnlsed 
that  they  drew  off  behind  the  screen  of  a  violent  storm. 
The  town  of  St.  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
last  day  of  Angnst :  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  The 
garrison  was  daily  thinned  by  the  British  fire ;  and  still 
the  gallant  Rey  held  out.  His  opponent,  however,  was 
equally  gallant — ^the  venerable  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  He 
was  employing  every  hour  in  preparing  his  batteries  for 
the  final  assault  of  the  castle.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
these  batteries  opened  their  fire ;  and  the  weakened  garrison 
could  not  sustain  it.  In  three  hours,  they  hoisted  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  a  capitulation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The 
garrison  remained  prisoners  of  war — ^as  in  every  case  of 
capture  of  these  frontier  fortresses,  because  it  would  have 
been  mischievous  to  allow  the  hovering  French  armies 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  veteran  soldiers  of  their  best 
garrisons.  The  "northern  Gibraltar,"  as  St.  Sebastian 
was  called,  was  thus  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  to  those  of  the  deliverers  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
to  each  a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  Sir  George 
Collier,  who  assisted,  from  the  sea,  in  its  capture,  described 
its  being  held  by  the  British  as  essential  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  slaughter  before  St.  Sebastian  was 
severe ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  painful  to  read  of  the 
subsequent  transactions  within  it.  The  brutality  of  the 
victors  converted  that  sandy  peninsula  into  the  very  heart 
of  hell.  The  historian  tells  us  how  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
there  had  been  drunkenness  and  plunder,  and  at  Badajoz, 
in  addition  to  these,  lust  and  murder  :  but  now,  to  all  these 
was  added  devilish  cruelty — cruelty  "  which  staggers  the 
mind  by  its  enormous,  incredible,  indescribable  barbarity." 
The  sickening  hearts  of  brave  men  told  them  that  it  was 
time  the  war  was  over,  as  every  conquest  plunged  the 
men  who  made  up  the  "  perfect  machine  "  of  Wellington's 
army  deeper  into  devilishness.  On  the  9th,  the  Governor 
marched  out,  with  the  remnant  of  his  men,  graced  by 
the  honours  of  war.  The  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted, 
^.er  a  siege  of  63  days,  and  immediately  tiie  stormy 
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autmnn  weather  came  on,  Tinder  which  no  blockade 
could  have  been  sustained  from  the  sea  on  that  exposed 
coast. 

Wellington  entered  France  before  Spain  was  wholly- 
freed.  Pamplona  still  stood  out  when  the  allies,  under 
Wellington,  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  7th  of  October. 
Soult  knew  not  what  to  expect — ^whether  Wellington 
meant  merely  to  protect  the  investment  of  Pamplona,  or 
whether  he  would  cross  the  frontier.  The  last  thing  he 
dreamed  of  was  that  the  British  would  cross  the  Bidassoa 
at  its  mouth — amidst  shifting  sands  and  tides,  in  un- 
settled weather,  when  a  better  way  over  was  in  their  pos- 
session. This,  however,  was  what  Wellington  designed 
and  did.  He  had  been  shown,  by  Spanish  fishermen,  three 
fords  unknown  to  Soult's  army ;  and  these  in  addition  to 
the  known  fords  and  bridges,  enabled  him  to  send  over 
seven  columns  at  once.  He  had  left  his  tents  all  standing : 
so  that  the  French  suspected  nothing  (being  moreover 
occupied  with  a  storm  which  fell  on  them  from  behind) 
till  tne  allies  were  actually  making  the  passage.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired  on  the  French  side  till  the  allies  were 
formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Here  was  Wellington  out  of  Spain  again  I  He  had 
entered  it  from  Portugal,  whence  he  "had  driven  the 
French  before  him;  and  he  now  left  it  for  France,  still 
driving  the  French  before  him.  There  was  some  wonder 
at  the  time  why  he  aimed  at  making  a  lodgment  in 
France  while  Pamplona  still  held  out.  He  did  it  by 
desire  of  the  northern  allies,  now  advancing  on  the 
German  side.  They  conceived  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  heart  of  the  world  if  France  were  actually  invaded : 
and  Wellington  made  the  attempt — ^formidable  as  it  was 
to  him  at  that  time.  There  were  three  days  of  fighting, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  allies  were  in  possession  of  the 
hill  fortifications  with  which  the  French  had  been  long 
and  assiduously  protecting  their  frontier.  Once  more, 
both  the  great  generals  were  grieved  and  annoyed  by  the 
brutality  of  the  soldiery.  Soult  shot  a  captain  of  some 
reputation  for  having  permitted  his  men  to  plunder ;  and 
Wellington  arrested  and  sent  to  England  several  officers^ 
issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  he  declared  that  h^ 
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would  not  invade  France  with  five  times  bis  number  of 
men,  if  be  could  not  guard  against  marauding. 

At  present,  be  paused.  He  could  not  tbink  of  crossing 
tbe  Adour,  and  was  doubtful  wbetber  be  could  maintain 
bis  new  position,  if  tbe  allies  in  Germany  did  not  obtain 
a  decisive  advantage,  and  if  Pamplona  did  not  speedily 
fall.  Pamplona  did  fall,  almost  immediately.  On  the 
26tb  of  October  tbe  garrison  proposed  conditions  which 
were  refused;  and  on  tbe  31st  tbey  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Tbe  whole  of  this  part  of  Spain  was 
now  clear  of  tbe  enemy ;  and  Wellington's  right,  hitherto 
detained  by  tbe  blockade  of  tbe  fortress,  was  at  liberty 
for  other  service.  Thus  reinforced,  tbe  British  resumed 
tbe  offensive  against  Soult,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  No- 
vember day  drove  back  tbe  French  beyond  the  Nivelle, 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  their  own  great  works  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  and  left  them  no  rest  till  tbey  reached  their 
fortified  camp  before  Bayonne.  The  gallant  Soult  con- 
tended well.  When  half  tbe  allied  army  had  crossed  the 
river  Nive  in  order  to  command  tbe  navigation  of  the 
Adour,  and  cut  off  Soult's  supplies  from  the  country,  Soult 
fell  upon  tbe  half  that  remained  on  tbe  left  bank ;  and  it 
was  hard  work  to  maintain  the  ground.  Aid  came  from 
over  the  river,  and  once  more  Soult  was  driven  back, 
amid  tbe  rains  and  mud  of  December.  In  the  night, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  commotion  in  tbe  British 
camp — drums  beating,  and  drawing  up  of  battalions,  and 
arms  presented.  Three  German  regiments  had  come  over 
to  tbe  British — ^having  beard,  no  doubt,  of  tbe  new 
prospects  of  freedom  that  were  opening  on  their  own 
country.  Their  ofl&cers  quoted  tbe  commands  of  their 
prince,  secretly  conveyed  to  them :  and  tbe  occurrence  of 
this  night  was  immediately  reported  by  French  and 
English  to  their  respective  commanders  in  Catalonia, 
where  some  German  regiments  were  in  Suchet*s  force. 
Sucbet  had  been  already  warned,  and  bad  disarmed  his 
German  soldiers — at  a  time  when  he  could  ill  spare  the 
services  of  some  of  his  best  troops.  These  incidents  show 
bow  rapidly  tbe  tide  of  Napoleon's  fortunes  was  now 
turning  :  and  tbe  end  of  tbe  campaign  of  1813  must  have 
Sorely  mortified  him.     His   Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
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south  waB  cooped  up  with  his  army  in  an  entrenched 
camp  before  Bayonne,  cut  off  from  all  supplies  but  such 
as  came  by  land  carriage  across  the  dreary  plains  that 
stretched  north  to  Bordeaux;  while  the  allies  spread 
themselves  out  in  comfortable  cantonments,  on  ground 
which  had  been  won  by  a  severe  sacrifice  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  but  which  now  secured  the  fruits  of  the  whole 
campai^.  The  Allies  had  on  their  right  one  of  the  most 
f ertUe  districts  of  France ;  and  they  held  the  rivers  which 
brought  down  the  produce.  On  their  left  they  had  the 
sea ;  and  their  own  vessels  now  began  to  crowd  the  ports, 
bringiag  them  whatever  they  wanted.  The  soldiers  be- 
haved well  in  quiet  seasons;  and  the  peasants  found 
themselves  so  well  treated  and  paid,  that  they  came  to 
market  more  regularly  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
A  strong  liking  for  the  British  was  now  added  to  the 
growing  dislike  of  Napoleon  and  his  exactions  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry.  The  conscripts  in  Soult's  camp 
stole  away,  and  went  home  by  thousands ;  and  there  was 
little  zeal  for  their  Emperor  now  left  among  the  in- 
habitants of  this  portion  of  his  kingdom  of  France.  Great 
efforts  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  much  self-denial  on  that  of  the  troops,  to  keep 
up  this  system  of  honourable  payment.  But  it  was  done, 
though  the  army  was  left  seven  months  in  arrear,  and  the 
authorities  under  a  load  of  debt  in  the  Peninsula. 

When  the  English  government  found  that  the  sum  of 
100,OOOZ.  a  month,  which  it  cost  them  infinite  trouble  to 
raise,  went  but  a  little  way  towards  Wellington's  necessi- 
ties, they  proposed  to  him  to  leave  his  new  conquests, 
take  ship  with  his  forces,  and  pass  round  to  join  the 
northern  allies  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  who  suggested  this.  Wellington's  obedience 
was  ready,  as  usual ;  but  he  showed  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  more  useful  where  he  was.  He  was  pro- 
bably unaware  that  one  of  the  French  officials  was 
writing  about  that  time  from  Bayonne,  "The  English 
general's  policy,  and  the  good  discipline  he  maintains,  do 
us  more  harm  than  ten  battles.  Every  peasant  wishes  to 
be  under  his  protection."  His  army  was  now  prodigiously 
strong — amounting,  through  various  reinforcements,  to 
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100,000  men,  when  He  set  forth  for  the  final  campaigiL 
Soult's  force  was  so  weakened  by  the  Emperor's  needs, 
that,  after  deducting  the  troops  left  in  garrison,  he  had 
not  more  than  40,000  to  bring  into  the  field.  It  seemed 
impiTident  at  such  a  moment  to  stop  short  of  his  over- 
throw, and  to  enable  him  to  release  his  garrisons,  and 
repair  to  the  Emperor  with  such  a  reinforcement:  so 
Wellington  was  allowed  to  complete  his  work  in  his  own 
way.  Just  at  the  same  time,  Soult  urged  Napoleon  to 
allow  him  to  come  to  his  aid  against  the  northern  allies, 
as  he  could  do  nothing  more  against  Wellington.  He 
advised  that  Bayonne  should  be  left  with  14,000  men  in 
^rrison  and  that  a  small  French  force  should  harass  the 
British  and  Spanish  from  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
while  he  drew  back  to  a  more  promising  scene  of  conflict 
But  Napoleon  could  not  yet  endure  the  idea  of  giving  up 
any  thing ;  and  he  commanded  Soult  to  hold  his  position 
near  the  Adour.  With  the  conflict  about  this  position 
— that  is,  about  the  possession  of  Bayonne — ^the  last 
campaign  began,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1814.  The 
British  army  and  its  commander  had  every  reason  to  go 
forth  with  bold  and  light  hearts.  The  greetings  from 
their  country  had  been  such  as  might  cheer  any  spirit 
Parliament  had  met  at  the  close  of  the  year — ^fuU  in 
numbers,  joyful  in  spirit,  and  more  nearly  unanimous 
than  perhaps  any  parliament  had  ever  shown  itself  before. 
Above  all  names  praised  was  that  of  Wellington ;  above 
all  the  armies  congratulated  and  cheered  on,  was  that  of 
the  Peninsula.  Men  who  had  never  been  eloquent  before 
were  eloquent  now,  and  there  was  new  fire  in  the  oratory 
of  the  finest  speakers.  Some  of  them  pointed  out  how 
mighty  had  been  the  fame  of  Napoleon's  great  marshals, 
Mfi^na,  Marmont,  Jourdan,  and  Soult ;  how  persuaded 
the  whole  world  had  been  that  they  were  invincible :  yet 
our  Wellington  had  forced  Massena  out  of  Portugal,  beaten 
Marmont  at  Salamanca,  routed  Jourdan  at  Yittoria,  and 
overcome  Soult  on  his  own  French  ground,  where  he 
might  be  expected  now  to  annihilate  the  enemy's  foroe, 
and  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  on  that  side.  The 
newspapers  had  before  told  of  the  illuminations  in  London 
growing  more  and  more  frequent,  as  the  tidings  of  Wei* 
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lington's  victories  came  thicker  and  thicker ;  and  of  the 
display  of  the  captured  French  eagles  in  Downing-street, 
and  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  rising  from  day  to  day; 
and  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  this  national  sympathy 
and  admiration,  that  the  troops  under  Wellington  set 
forth  over  the  frozen  roads,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
hoping  to  send  home  some  news  for  parliament  to  rejoice 
over,  before  its  meeting  (after  a  long  adjournment)  in 
March.  At  this  time,  however,  the  troops  of  the  allies  in 
Catalonia  were  paralyzed,  when  just  about  to  take  their 
last  measures  against  Suchet,  and,  as  they  hoped,  drive 
out  the  last  of  the  French  from  Spain.  An  envoy  arrived 
from  the  captive  Ferdinand,  with  the  news  that  Ferdinand 
and  Napoleon  had  made  a  treaty,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
might  not  fight  the  French  any  more,  nor  permit  the 
English  to  do  so  on  their  soil.  Ferdinand  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Valen9ay  for  five  yeaw  and  a  half;  and  during 
that  time  he  had,  by  his  own  account,  known  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  Spain,  but  from  the  French  news- 
papers. The  notion  uppermost  in  his  little  mind  at  this 
time  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Cortes  and  the  liberal 
party  in  Spain  were  ''  Jacobins  and  infidels,"  and  that  it 
was  all-important  that  he  should  return,  to  restore  absolu- 
tism and  the  Inquisition.  In  sending  to  Spain  the  treaty 
he  had  made  with  Napoleon,  he  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  Cortes,  but  addressed  himself  solely  to  the  Eegency : 
and  with  them,  his  business  was  to  consult  whether  ne 
should  adhere  to  the  treaty  or  break  through  it ;  which 
he  might  easily  do  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  extorted 
act,  agreed  to  under  deficient  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Spain.  ThuB  crooked  was  the  policy,  even  at  the  moment 
of  restoration,  of  the  foolish  prince  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ability  for  any  thing  but  mean  and  petty  intrigue. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  might  easily  be  anticipated 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  Na- 
poleon wanted  to  shake  out  the  British  from  his  south- 
western quarter;  he  was  in  great  need  of  the  veteran 
French  troops  who  were  prisoners  in  Spain:  and  he  had 
no  longer  any  hope  of  restoring  his  brother  Joseph.  The 
treaty  of  December,  1813,  therefore  provided  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  hiB  suooessors  should  be  reoognised  as  monarchs 
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of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies :  that  the  territory  of  Spain 
shomd  be  what  it  had  been  before  the  war — ^the  French 
giving  up  any  hold  they  had  there:  that  Ferdinand 
should  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  territory,  clearing 
it  completely  of  the  British:  that  France  and  Spain 
should  ally  tnemselyes  to  maintain  their  maritime  rights 
against  England :  that  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  adhered 
to  Eang  Joseph  should  be  reinstated  in  whatever  they 
had  enjoyed  under  him :  that  all  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  immediately  be  sent  home :  and  that  Joseph  and 
his  wife  should  receive  large  annuities  from  Spain. 

The  General  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Catalonia,  Copons, 
was  in  so  much  haste  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice  for 
himself,  with  Suchet,  without  any  regard  to  his  British 
comrades,  that  the  Cortes  had  to  act  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  to  prevent  it.  Since  the  Cortes  had  invested 
themselves  with  executive,  as  well  as  legislative  power, 
the  Eegency  had  become  a  mere  show :  and  now,  when 
the  Cortes  instantly  quashed  the  treaty,  the  Eegenoy 
followed  the  example.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the 
Eegenoy  let  his  Majesty  know  how  much  he  was  beloved 
and  desired ;  but  also,  how  impossible  it  was  to  ratify  any 
act  done  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  captivity.  As  Na- 
poleon could  not  get  back  his  troops  from  Spain  in  this 
way,  he  tried  another.  He  released  some  of  Ferdinand's 
chief  officers,  and  sent  them  to  him,  with  advocates  of  his 
own,  to  arrange  about  an  end  to  the  war,  and  exchanging 
prisoners ;  and  General  Palafox,  one  of  the  late  captives, 
went  to  Madrid,  where,  however,  he  met  with  no  better 
success  than  his  predecessor.  By  that  time  (the  end  of 
January)  it  was  settled  that  the  Spanish  treaty,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  to  be  framed  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Allies,  at  the  Congress  of  ChatiUon.  With  the  hope  of 
paralyzing  the  Spanish  forces  by  division,  Napoleon  sent 
Ferdinand  back  to  Spain.  He  went  through  Catalonia, 
and  arrived  in  his  own  dominions  on  the  24th  of  March. 
The  French  general  Suchet  escorted  him  along  part  of 
the  route,,  and,  in  delivering  him  over  to  an  exclusively 
Spanish  suite,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  return  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  French  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Gerona,  and 
several  other  fortresses  whidi  had  yielded  during  tiie 
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month  of  February,  and  of  seveTal  which  had  not  yet 
yielded ;  but  General  Clinton  knew  well  that,  by  such 
an  agreement,  he  should  be  merely  sending  20,000  of  Na- 
poleon's best  troops  against  Wellington ;  and  he  retained 
them  prisoners  of  war. 

These  intrigues  and  negotiations  caused  extreme  vexa- 
tion to  Wellington.  They  suddenly  stopped  every  attempt 
to  expel  the  French  from  Catalonia,  and  threatened  to 
bring  into  the  field  against  him  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  Spain :  and  there  was  no  saying  how 
the  winding-up  of  the  war  might  be  delayed  or  injured  by 
the  political  quarrels  which  were  sure  to  break  out  when- 
ever Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes  came  into  collision.  The 
best  part  of  the  nation  was  pledged  to  the  Constitution 
framed  and  sworn  to  in  1812 :  and  everybody  knew  that 
Ferdinand  would  never  cordially  agree  to  any  such 
constitution.  Wellington  had  hoped  that  the  war  might 
be  concluded,  and  the  British  be  freed  from  their  engage- 
ments with  Spain,  before  the  collision  took  place ;  but  now 
it  seemed  that  he  was  to  be  troubled  with  political  dis- 
order, and  probably  civil  war,  in  his  rear,  in  the  country 
which  he  had  saved,  while  there  was  yet  a  French  army 
before  his  face.  He  therefore  lost  no  titne  :  and  the  war 
was  over  before  Ferdinand  entered  Madrid.  It  was  on 
the  14th  of  May  that  he  entered  Madrid,  his  carriage  drawn 
by  the  populace.  As  he  went  through  the  city  on  foot,  to 
show  his  confidence,  the  people  cheered  him.  They  were 
aware  of  some  suspicious  arrests,  but  were  willing  to  hope 
that  they  were  merely  precautionary.  Then  followed  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  religious  orders  to  the  pre- 
dominance which  had  been  found  intolerable  before ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Cortes ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Constitution  had  been  rejected  by  the 
King  before  his  entry  into  Madrid.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  country  was  distracted  with  discontent  and  fear; 
and,  in  a  few  months,  the  prisons  of  Madrid  were  so  over- 
flowing with  state  prisoners — ^ninety  being  arrested  on  one 
September  night — that  convents  were  made  into  prisons 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  King's  enemies.  Patriots  were 
driven  into  the  mountains,  and  became  banditti,  while 
Ferdinand  was  making  arrests  right  and  left,  coercing  the 
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press,  and  ceremonionsly  conveying  to  the  great  square, 
to  be  there  burned  in  ignominy,  the  registers  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Cortes. 

Though  the  Spanish  authorities  had  refused  to  liberate 
the  French  garrisons,  Suchet  contrived  to  diflmiRs  10,000 
veterans  to  France,  during  the  negotiations ;  and  he  then 
stole  away  himself  with  his  remaining  14,000  which 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  leave  Catalonia  by  the 
rugged  roads,  and  rocky  defiles,  where  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  stopped  them.  Having  got  clear  off,  Suchet 
and  his  army  halted  at  Narbonne,  whence  he  could  at  any 
time  reinforce  Soult.  It  is  thought  that  if  he  had  at  onoe 
gone  to  join  Soult,  Wellington's  position  must  have  been 
a  critical  one.  He  must  have  relied  on  a  series  of  victories, 
or  been  compelled  to  a  long  and  difficult  retreat.  Whether 
it  was  that  Suchet  did  not  wish  to  put  himself  under 
Soult,  and  mix  the  veteran  forces  of  Catalonia  with  Soult's 
unsteady  conscript  regiments ;  or  whether  he  feared  that 
the  Austrians,  now  in  possession  of  Lyons,  and  of  several 
posts  beyond  it,  would  come  down  to  prevent  his  junction 
with  Soult :  we  know  not ;  but,  however  it  was,  he  did  not 
appear  to  take  his  part  in  the  short  campaign. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Wellington  beat  Soult  at 
Orthez ;  and  the  conscripts  so  little  liked  this  taste  of  war, 
that,  during  the  subsequent  retreat,  they  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  fled  in  crowds.  Wellington  pushed  on,  over  the 
Adour,  and  cut  off  Bayonne  from  all  hope  of  aid  from  Soult. 
The  place  was  invested  by  a  division  under  Sir  John  Hope ; 
and  two  other  divisions,  under  Marshal  Beresford,  were 
sent  on  to  Bordeaux.  They  were  safe  enough  there,  and 
heartily  welcomed ;  for  Bordeaux  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Koyalists.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  British, 
and  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  declared  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII.  Welling- 
ton was  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  this  rash  act,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  royalists  were  complaining  that  his 
officers  damped  their  cause :  but  neither  Wellmgton  nor 
his  officers  thought  it  any  part  of  their  business  to  provide 
a  sovereign  for  France,  before  the  throne  was  vacant. 
They  neither  instigated  nor  shared  in  the  movement  at 
Bordeaux*    At  least,  we  know  that  Wellington  did  not, 
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and  that  he  laid  his  commands  on  his  officers,  that  they 
should  not  expose  any  Frenchman  to  danger  by  instigating 
him  to  any  kind  of  political  action. 

At  this  time,  the  forces  of  the  two  generals  were  nearly 
equal,  as  to  numbers ;  for  Wellington's  army  was  reduced 
by  24,000  and  upwards,  since  he  had  sent  off  the  divisions 
for  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.  But  he  had  all  the  advantage, 
in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  men.  The  French  troops 
sank  into  so  much  depression  that  their  General  issued  a 
counter  proclamation,  which  produced  considerable  effect 
in  increasing  hatred  of  the  British,  and  ardour  for  the 
Emperor's  cause.  While  the  impulse  was  fresh,  Soult 
endeavoured  to  capture  the  Bourbon  nobles  assembled  at 
Pau ;  but  he  was  intercepted.  This  was  on  the  .13th  ot 
March.  He  then  hoped  to  obtain  some  advantage  by 
attacking  a  part  of  the  British  force,  while  the  Adour 
separated  it  from  the  rest.  But  Wellington  was  on  the 
watch,  and  brought  up  such  a  force — Shaving  sent  for  rein- 
forcements from  Spain — ^that  the  enemy  withdrew.  Soult 
now  sent  forward  his  unsteady  conscript  regiments  at  once 
to  Toulouse,  and  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  with  safety 
— ^the  British  being  at  his  heels  all  the  way.  His  aim  was 
to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the  favourable  ground  near 
Toulouse.  Several  fights  occurred  by  the  way,  the  most 
serious  of  which  was  that  of  Tarbes,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
in  which  the  French  were  put  to  flight.  Soult  increased  his 
speed,  and,  by  prodigious  efforts,  reached  Toulouse  in  four 
days.  On  the  26th,  his  armywas  in  position  before  the 
city.  There  they  had  rest.  Wellington  was  now  on  the 
watch  for  the .  arrival  of  Suchet,  from  Narbonne.  The 
necessary  vigilance,  on  this  account,  and  the  weight  of  his 
artillery  and  pontoon-trains,  delayed  him  ;  so  that  it  was 
the  27tn  before  he  spread  out  his  army  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

Eager  as  he  was  to  beat  Soult  before  Suchet  came  up,  it 
was  many  days  before  he  could  attack  the  enemy.  The 
broad  and  rapid  Garonne  ran  between  the  armies;  and 
the  French  had  the  command  of  all  the  best  passages  of 
the  river.  It  was  on  the  9th  of  April  that  the  last  of 
Wellington's  troops  stood  on  the  right  bank.  Napoleon 
had  abdicated  on  the  4th  ;  and  it  is  lamentable  that  this 
was  not  known  to  the  generals  in  time  to  save  the  lives 
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that  were  eacrifioed  on  the  10th — the  day  of  the  great 
fined  conflict— tiie  battle  of  Toulouse. 

Soult  and  his  best  troops  had  never  fought  better  than 
here ;  and  till  past  the  middle  of  the  day,  their  success 
appeared  almost  certain.  After  that,  they  relinquished 
some  of  their  posts  to  the  British ;  but  none  supposed  the 
battle  concluded — only  suspended  for  the  night.  The 
French  had  so  repaired  their  stores  and  their  strength 
during  the  night  as  to  be  ready  for  another  struggle  on 
the  11th;  but  Wellington  was  not  prepared.  It  was 
evening  before  the  ammunition  came  up,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  duly  made.  Soult  had  written  to  Suchet 
about  the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  sooner  or  later,  however 
this  battle  might  turn  out,  for  he  had  been  aware,  for  four 
days,  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris ;  and  he  gave 
directions  for  effecting  a  junction  some  way  to  the  east,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  British  away  from  Bordeaux. 
While  completing  his  preparations  on  11th,  Wellington 
sent  out  his  cavalry  to  interrupt  the  communication  with 
Suchet,  and  command  the  road  by  which  Soult  meant  to  re- 
treat. It  appeared  to  Soult  that  he  must  move  now,  if  he 
would  avoid  being  shut  up  in  Toulouse :  and  he  drew  of 
his  troops  in  excellent  order,  marched  22  miles  without 
stopping,  cutting  down  the  bridges  as  he  went,  and,  on 
the  12tn,  establ^ed  his  army  at  Yillefranche.  This  re- 
treat was  a  surrender  of  the  daim  of  victory  at  Toulouse, 
about  which  there  might  otherwise  have  been  some  rea- 
sonable dispute.  On  both  sides,  the  loss  was  very  severe, 
the  valour  great,  and  the  fluctuations  remarkable.  At 
night,  Soult  had  a  free  choice  where  to  place  himseK,  and 
means  of  renewing  the  conflict ;  and  again,  the  English 
were  left  in  possession  of  new  ground,  and  of  all  the 
means  of  harassing  the  enemy  as  before.  When  Soult  left 
Toulouse  and  his  wounded  soldiers  to  their  mercy,  and 
made  a  retreat  by  a  forced  march,  he  might  be  considered 
as  yielding  up  the  victory.  • 

Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph ;  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Bourbons  hung  out  the  white  flag.  In  the 
afternoon  came  two  messengers — one  Englishman  and  one 
Frenchman,  with  the  tidings  of  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon«    They  had  been  detained  near  Blois,  by  some  of&oials 
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of  the  court  of  the  Empress ;  and  that  delay  had  cost  the 
lives  of  8,000  men.  Even  on  the  13th,  Soult  would  not 
trust  the  news  so  far  as  to  give  np  his  preparations  for 
another  struggle.  Faithful  to  his  Emperor  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, he  would  not  yield  till  desired  to  do  so  by  due  official 
notification.  Suchet  put  on  the  white  cockade  almost 
before  he  was  asked.  Elsewhere,  the  news  did  not  spread 
fast  enough ;  and  blood  was  shed  at  Barcelona,  Bayonne, 
and  other  places,  before  it  was  known  that  the  Peninsular 
War  was  at  lin  end. 

The  Portugese  and  Spanish  troops  returned  home. 
The  British  infemtry  took  ship  at  Bordeaux,  some  for 
home,  and  some  for  America,  where  our  war  with  the 
United  States  was  now  going  on.  The  cavalry  marched 
through  France,  and  embarked  from  Boulogne.  Wel- 
lington appeared  in  Paris  among  the  allied  Potentates, 
being  appointed  ambassador  from  England.  It  was  a 
stage  on  his  way  home  at  the  dose  of  the  struggle  on 
which  he  had  entered,  amidst  the  despair  of  many  of  his 
oountrymen,  when  he  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1809. 


OHAPTEE  Vn. 

Belations  with  the  United  States— Diffionlty  about  a  Gk)yemment  in 
England — ^Bepeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council — Declaration  of  War — 
First  Blow  struck — Einployment  of  Indians — British  Successes  on 
Land — ^Losses  at  Sea — ^tixtensiTe  Blockade— Bussiau  Interyention — 
Proposals  of  Peao&— Capture  of  Washington — Commission  at  Ghent 
— Mississippi  Expedition— Battle  of  New  Orleans— Betreat  of  the 
British— Capture  of  Fort  Mobile— Treaty  of  Ghent.— [1812-15.] 

It  was,  as  has  been  observed,  no  easy  task  to  govern  the 
coxintry,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  May  1812 ;  and 
it  was  also  found  no  easy  matter  to  induce  any  set  of  men 
to  undertake  it,  except  those  who  were  not  judged  by  the 
country  to  be  competent.  At  this  time,  the  Luddites 
were  a  sufficiently  formidable  enemy  at  home:  and  the 
manufacturers  were  demanding,  more  and  more  vehe- 
mently, the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council — strong  as 
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was  the  apprehension  that  the  repeal  would  come  too  late 
to  prevent  a  war  with  America.  Napoleon  had  hardly 
yet  begun  to  fail  in  any  of  his  schemes  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  nor  Wellington  to  succeed  in  the  Peninsuk 
Under  snch  circumstances,  there  was  delay  and  difficulty  in 
settling  the  Administration,  while  our  quarrel  with  America 
required  instant  attention,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  Cabinet,  to  avert  the  danger  of  war.  The  attention 
was  not  given ;  there  was  no  wise  Cabinet  to  manage  the 
affair ;  and  so  we  went  to  war  with  America — ^plunged  into 
a  contest  as  purposeless,  as  foolish,  as  unnecessary,  as  it  was 
ill-managed,  useless,  and,  merely  as  war,  discreditable  to 
us.  During  its  progress,  we  find  recorded  incessant  argu- 
ings  as  to  what  the  war  was  about :  whether  about  the 
Orders  in  Council  or  the  Eight  of  Search;  and  again, 
what  about  either :  and  the  war  ended  without  the  settle- 
ment of  any  question  that  had  been  proposed.  It  was  no 
great  wonder  if  our  arms  won  no  new  glory  in  that  war: 
for  what  war  cry  could  be  devised  in  such  a  case?  In 
Europe,  there  was  always  the  true  and  strong  plea  to  be 
urged  upon  every  man  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  were 
in  danger  from  the  aggressions  of  a  military  despot.  In 
America,  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  said  to  the  soldier 
of  any  rank,  to  warm  his  heart  and  rouse  his  spirit.  The 
warfare,  naturally,  never  rose  higher  than  the  mere  doing 
as  much  mischief  as  possible  on  both  sides. 

During  the  former  American  war,  the  manufacture  oi 
woollens  had  been  set  up,  on  the  small  scale  then  suitable 
to  the  population,  in  the  United  States.  After  the  peace, 
there  had  been  very  large  importations  from  England,  and 
the  domestic  manufacture  had  not  expanded.  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  that  making  of  home-spun  fabrics  in  rural  dis- 
tricts which  was  not,  at  that  time,  wholly  obsolete  in  onr 
own  country.  After  the  operation  of  our  Orders  in  Council 
began  to  be  felt,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
States  devised  means  for  rendering  their  country  inde- 
pendent of  us  in  regard  to  the  clothing  of  their  navy,  and 
other  classes  to  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  spin  at 
home.  Several  companies  were  formed,  in  Massachusetts 
particularly,  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths;  to 
which  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  afterwards  added 
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Since  the  embargo  of  1807  (whicli  was  repealed,  without 
perceptible  advantage,  in  1809),  and  the  interruption  of 
commercial  relations  with  Europe,  the  manufacture  had 
largely  increased,  especially  in  Massachusetts ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  in  1815,  we  find  that  twenty-four  com- 
panies were  incorporated  in  that  state  alone.     The  dread 
of  war  entertained  by  the  parties  concerned  in  this  branch 
of  industry  was  extreme.     They  had  no  belief  that  any 
war  that  could  be  carried  on  between  England  and  them- 
selves could  throw  open  the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  ex- 
tinguish their  manufacture.     It  was  not  that  that  they 
dreaded ;  but  the  interruption  of  business  at  home.     They 
did  not  see  why  the  European  powers  should  not  be  left 
to  manage  their  own  quarrels,  while  the  United  States 
quietly  cultivated  their  own   resources  and  raised  up 
an   inter-state  trade;   the   Southern  States  exchanging 
their  agricultural  products  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
north.     There  was  a  standing  charge  against  Jeflferson  of 
favouring  the  French,  in  hatred  of  England;  and  the 
charge  was  extended  to  Madison,  now  President.    He  was 
described   in    the    northern   newspapers,   and    even    in 
northern  legislatures,   as   the  tool  of  Napoleon  in  his 
designs  against  England.     The  war  was  declared  useless, 
uncalled  for,  and  detrimental  to  everybody's  interests : 
and  it  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  there  would  be  no 
concert  between  the  general  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  New  England  States  about  the  defence  of 
the  coast,  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  United  States'  troops.     There  would  be  the  burden 
of  war-taxes,  without  any  adequate  defence  to  the  com- 
mercial States.     The  men  would  be  called  away  from  the 
mill  and  the  loom ;  and  the  factory  would  be  stopped  as 
certainly  as  the  tillage  on  the  farms;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  fishermen  on  the  granite  shore  would  not  be 
allowed  to  put  out  to  sea,  nor  the  small  coasters  to  carry 
produce  from  port  to .  port.    And  so  it  turned  out.     The 
townsmen  had  to  pay  heavily  while  their  earnings  were 
stopped.     The  villagers  dared  hardly  go  to  their  fields  in 
the  day,  or  lose  themselves  in  sleep  at  night,  for  fear  of  the 
prowlmg  and  howling  Indians,  with  their  tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives — ^the  detestable  allies  of  the  Britishi 
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Ihirmg  the  next  autumn,  when  the  purple  seas  were 
lapsing  among  the  amethyst  islands,  in  the  bays  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  most  golden  atmosphere  in  the  world, 
the  fishermen  lay  idle  among  the  barberry  bushes,  seeing 
their  boats  laid  up  on  the  rocks,  and  the  silvery  shoafi 
of  fish  floating  by — ^because  of  the  interdict  to  leave  the 
shore  on  any  pretence  whatever,  lest  the  British  cruizerg 
should  profit  by  the  capture  of  their  cargoes.     There  was 
little  promise  of  successful  warfare  where  all  the  citizens 
deprecated  the  war.     The  war  was,  in  fact,  supported  by 
the  animus  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  war  spirit  is 
always  kept  up  by  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  there  was 
no  commerce  to  be  put  to  hazard,  no  Canada  at  hand  to 
pour  down  British  soldiery  upon  undefended  districts,  and 
no  Indian  foes  to  exercise  at  once  the  cunning  of  men  and 
the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.     The  successive  Presidents 
were  Virginians,  and  the  Southern  States  had  the  pre- 
ponderance in  Congress ;  and  war  was  popular  there.     In 
April,  a  Secret  Committee  organized  preparations  for  war : 
and  on  the  29th  of  May,  while  England  was  aghast  at  the 
murder  of  her  Prime  Minister,  a  vote  was  taken  in  Con- 
gress on  the  expediency  of  a  war  with  England,  w^hich 
showed  that  conflict  was  inevitable,  unless  England  should 
immediately  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council. 

In  England,  however,  there  was  at  that  time,  in  fact,  no 
government.  Five  several  attempts  to  form  a  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  failed,  after 
the  loss  of  precious  days  in  negotiation.  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning  were  more  than  ever  the  only  two  strong 
men.  They  were  asked  to  join  the  Perceval  Cabinet.  Ab 
there  was  to  be  no  change  on  the  Catholic  question,  and 
as  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to  remain  Foreign  Secretary,  this 
was,  of  course,  impossible.  Then,  Lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning  were  requested  to  form  a  government.  They 
invited  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  announcing  that  the 
two  great  objects  were  to  be  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular  War.  But  Liordi 
Grenville  and  Grey  were  pledged  against  the  prosecution 
of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  Eegent  seized  on  this  as  » 
failure,  and  desired  an  attempt  in  another  direction.  Two 
more  mixed  measures  were  found  to  be  impracticable: 
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when  a  fiffch  negotiation  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey  were  desired  to  undertake  the  business 
on  their  own  terms ;  and  everybody  supposed  there  was  to 
be  a  Grenville  Ministry,  when  a  difference  arose  between 
the  two  Lords  and  Lord  Moira  about  the  appointment  to 
Household  ofl&ces.  The  arrangements  were  once  more 
broken  off.  By  this  time,  it  was  the  middle  of  June.  On 
the  17th,  Sheridan  was  to  explain  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  affair 'of  the  Household  appointments;  but  he 
was  taken  ill  and  stopped.  On  the  19th,  he  told  his  story  ; 
but,  on  the  18th,  the  American  Government  had  made  its 
Declaration  of  War.  In  the  House  and  in  the  streets  it 
was  whispered,  meanwhile,  that  the  Ministry  were  quite 
undecided  about  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  that  their 
repeal  might  take  place  any  day.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  been  told  so  by  the  Eegent.  On  the  16th,  Mr. 
'Brougham  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  Orders;  and  to  the  amazement  of  every- 
body, the  Ministers  gave  them  up,  shabbily  and  awk- 
wardly, but  without  any  attempt  at  real  opposition.  The 
pretence  was  a  French  decree  which  everybody  knew  to 
be  a  forgery.  At  a  meeting  at  Lord  Castlereagh's,  when 
it  was  urged  that  the  decree  was  a  forgery,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's answer  was,  "  Ay,  but  one  does  not  like  to  own 
that  we  are  forced  to  give  way  to  our  manufacturers." 
Thus  was  the  policy  of  England  managed  in  1812. 

Under  the  same  management  it  continued  for  ten  years 
from  this  time,  without  any  change  in  the  principal  offices 
af  the  government.  Lord  Liverpool  now  became  Prime 
Minister ;  and  he  filled  that  post  for  fifteen  years.  '  The 
country  was  now  to  witness  a  long  pause  in  that  trouble- 
some part  of  political  business  —  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet.  It  was  in  June,  1812,  that  Lord  Liverpool 
became  Premier;  and  it  was  in  February,  1827,  that  he 
was  struck  down  by  fatal  illness.  Here,  then,  we  take 
leave  of  the  troublesome  subject  of  Cabinet-making  for  a 
long  course  of  years. 

As  for  the  Orders  in -Council,  there  was  still  hope 
among  our  suffering  manufacturers  that  when  the  news 
of  the  repeal  reached  America,  the  project  of  war  might 
be  relinquished:  but  by  that  time,  men's  minds  were 
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made  np,  appropriations  had  been  voted,  and  the  invaaion 
of  Canada  determined  on. 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  June  that  the  President  had  sent 
down  his  Message  to  Congress,  detailing  at  length  the 
injuries  which  Great  Britain  had  inflicted  on  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  two  Houses  deliberated  with 
closed  doors,  and,  on  the  18th,  passed  an  Act  which 
declared  the  actual  existence  of  war  between  the  two 
countries.  A  large  meeting  was  immediately  held  in 
New  York,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  by  the  principal 
citizens,  "  that  war,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
afflict  mankind,  when  waged  without  just  cause,  is  an 
affront  to  the  Divine  Being :"  that  this  war,  decreed  by  a 
bare  majority  (a  majority  of  only  thirty)  in  Congress, 
was  unwise :  that  the  country  was  unprepared,  its  treasury 
being  empty,  its  revenue  impaired  by  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  its  commercial  property  being  in  the  hands  of 
its  enemies :  that  the  citizens  anticipated  being  subjected 
to  the  will  and  power  of  Napoleon,  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  rulers ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  existing  government  of  the  United 
States.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  passed 
similar  resolutions  on  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  War; 
and  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  displayed  their  flags 
half-mast  high.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Governor 
Strong,  chosen  for  his  opinions  at  this  crisis,  refused  to 
obey  the  requisition  of  the  General  Government  to  call 
out  the  militia  of  Massachusetts;  alleging  that  the  law 
authorized  his  doing  so  only  in  case  of  invasion,  actual  or 
immediately  apprehended  :  and  that  he  saw  no  danger  of 
invasion  at  present.  Whilst  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
States  nearest  to  Canada,  the  ports  of  the  Slave  States 
were  busily  fitting  out  privateers,  in  hope  of  finding  a 
rich  booty  among  the  West  India  Islands.  At  Baltimore, 
a  newspaper  editor,  who  had  advocated  peace,  was 
threatened  with  violence,  his  house  attacked,  and  himself 
and  his  friends,  among  whom  were  the  two  Revolutionary 
Generals,  and  friends  of  Washington,  Generals  Lee  and 
Lingan,  conveyed  to  prison  for  safety  from  the  mob  who 
were  bent  on  privateering.  The  next  day  the  jail  was 
forced;  General  Lee  had  his  skuU  fractured,  and  General 
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Lingan  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Such  were  the  demonstra- 
tions  amidst  which  the  Americans  went  into  the  war  of 
1812.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Madison  had  no  personal 
desire  for  the  war,  but  incurred  it  because  the  large  majority 
of  the  people  thought  it  necessary.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  me  (1835),  he  told  an  English  visitor,  that  it  is  the 
people  who  pay  for  war  who  ought  to  decide  upon  it,  and 
not  the  rulers,  who  do  not  personally  suffer  by  it :  and  he 
spoke  of  the  personal  interest  which  he  conceived  the 
Begent  to  have  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  helping  to  explain 
its  occurrence ;  at  least,  its  not  being  more  carefully  pre- 
vented. At  that  time,  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty 
carried  to  the  Crown  a  large  share  of  the  captured 
property  of  the  enemy;  and  Mr.  Madison  declared  that 
the  Crown  received  no  less  than  1,000,000Z.  a  year  for 
the  two  years  and  a  half  that  the  last  American  war 
continued.  Such  a  remark  can  never  again  be  made  by 
an  antagonist,  as,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  it  was 
settled  that  all  sums  accruing  from  the  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  for  public 
use. 

The  first  measures  of  the  Government  did  not  propitiate 
the  people  of  the  Commercial  States.  The  levy  of  forces 
was  declared  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  country  at 
large.  Yet  the  New  England  States  could  obtain  no 
defence  for  their  seaboard,  because  the  regular  troops 
were  wanted  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  with  the  object 
of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.  The  first  hostile 
act,  however,  took  place  at  sea.  Commodore  Eodgers  left 
New  York  presently  after  the  Declaration  of  War,  and 
before  it  could  be  known  to  the  British  who  were  on  the 
seas.  He  carried  with  him  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  a  convoy  which  was  known  to  have 
sailed  &om  the  West  Indies.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  he 
fell  in  with  the  Belvidere  frigate,  under  Captain  Byron, 
and  gave  chase^without  other  result  than  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides;  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  war.  Captain 
Byron  supposed  that  war  was  declared,  and  captured  three 
American  merchant  vessels :  but  they  were  released  by 
the  Commander  on  the  Halifax  station. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  took  place  in  July,  when 
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General  Hull  with  his  little  army  crossed  the  Elver 
Detroit,  entered  Canada,  and  addressed  the  inhabitants, 
promising  high  snccess  to  the  American  arms,  and 
threatening  a  war  of  extermination,  if  the  British  should 
employ  savages  in  the  conflict.  This  deadly  v^rrong  was, 
however,  already  done.  Indians  were  already  attacking, 
in  company  with  English  and  Canadians,  the  fort  in  the 
island  of  Mackinaw  (or  Michilimackinack) — the  little 
island  of  nine  miles  ronnd,  which  commands  the  straits 
between  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  There,  on  the 
white  pebbly  beach,  were  the  wigwams  set  up:  among 
the  bark-roofed  old  French  cottages,  the  red  men  were 
prowling :  they  crept  among  the  green  knolls,  and  their 
devilish  whoop  echoed  back  from  the  shrubby  precipices, 
and  spread  far  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  great  inland 
seas.  There  is  hardly  such  a  paradise  on  earth  as  that 
little  island ;  but  the  savages,  with  their  thirst  for  human 
torture^  were  brought  up  into  it  by  Englishmen,  and 
hounded  on  upon  men  who  are  our  kindred — men  of  our 
own  race,  derived  from  our  own  country,  and  speaking 
our  own  language.  This  is  the  unpardonable  act  from 
which  our  national  reputation  in  America  can  with  diffi- 
culty, if  ever,  recover.  This  is  the  incident  of  the  war 
which  gave  a  tone  of  disgust  to  the  serene  conversation 
of  the  aged  Madison  when  alluding  to  the  war  of  his 
Presidency.  This  it  was  which,  even  now,  makes  ter- 
rible to  an  English  traveller  the  review  of  the  scenes 
of  that  war,  when  accompanied  by  an  American  guide. 
One  genuine  story,  learned  on  such  a  spot,  may  convey  a 
truer  idea  of  the  war  than  many  details  of  marchings  and 
skirmishes :  and  such  a  narrative  is  not,  therefore,  out  of 
place  in  History. 

There  is  now  a  scene  of  ruin  on  the  margin,  of  Lake 
Erie,  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo,  where,  in  1812,  there  stood 
a  strong  fort,  with  walls  so  thick  that  they  might  seem  to 
defy  any  foe.  The  fort  was  held  by  the  Americans  to  the 
last  extremity.  When  the  British  believed  they  should 
be  able  to  take  it,  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Once  before  there  had  been  an  explosion,  which  had  cost 
the  lives  of  several  hundreds  of  our  soldiers ;  but  only  one 
life  was  lost  on  this  occasion :  and  that  was  the  life  of  a 
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hero.  The  Americans  found  themBelves  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  fort :  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  town  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  frontiers,  one  man 
remained  to  blow  up  the  magazine.  The  Buffalo  people 
knew  when  the  deed  was  done ;  for  their  windows  were 
}  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  Huge  fragments  of  the 
massy  walls  now  lie  overgrown  with  tall  grass,  and 
bristling  with  shrubbery.  The  grim  forest  stretches  its 
dark  palisade  behind,  with  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  house 
within  its  shadow;  and  before,  spreads  the  waste  of 
waters,  with  gulls  dipping  and  floating.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  fort  lies  a  pool,  overhung  by  a  single  bircn 
and  on  the  bulrush  sways  the  solitary  snipe,  regardless  of 
the  meditative  stranger.  This  was,  in  1812,  the  strong 
and  busy  Fort  Erie — ^tiie  terror  of  Indians,  and  the  coveted 
of  the  English ;  but  the  English  never  obtained  it.  Not 
the  more  for  this  were  the  Buffalo  people  safe.  Among 
the  families,  there  was  one  whose  lot  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  fortunes  of  borderers  in  those  days — hard  as  it  seems 
to  believe  that  such  things  could  have  happened  so 
lately.  First,  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  eldest  son 
were  drowned  in  crossing  the  neighbouring  ferry,  on 
military  service.  When  the  storming  of  Fort  Erie  was 
approaching,  the  widow  sent  away  her  young  children 
into  the  country,  in  a  waggon,  under  the  care  of  her  son- 
in-law  and  his  wife.  The  difficulty  of  getting  away  was 
extreme ;  and  the  party  had  not  gone  far  when  they  fell 
in  with  some  Indians,  who  turned  them  back.  Some 
incident  having  drawn  off  the  attention  of  the  savages, 
the  brother-in-law  wheeled  his  waggon  into  the  woods, 
and  got  off.  But  he  had  no  means  of  sending  warning  to 
the  widow  and  her  two  daughters  in  Buffalo,  whom  he 
was  to  have  conveyed  away  the  next  morning. 

The  ladies  were  on  the  watch,  however.  For  three 
weeks,  they  had  lain  down  in  their  clothes-^-one  watching 
while  the  others  slept.  The  ordinary  dread  of  an  invading 
enemy  is  wholly  unlike,  in  kind  and  degree,  the  loathing 
with  which  the  white  Americans  regard  an  Indian  foe ;  a 
foe  which  will  seize  a  settler's  family  during  his  absence, 
and  leave  their  limbs,  tongues,  and  ears,  stuck  upon  the 
palings  of  his  dwelling,  to  inform  him,  on  his  return,  what 
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has  become  of  them.     The  insidious  and  cruel  enemy  were 
known  to  be  near ;  and  in  the  town  were  many  who  were 
burning  with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  their  barbarity. 
Worn  by  dread  and    expectation,   the  widow  and    her 
daughters  could  snatch  but  a  troubled  sleep  at  best.    From 
this  they  were  awakened  twice  this  night:   once  early 
when  it  was  found  that  the  drum  had  given  a  false  alarm. 
At  four  in  the  morning,  the  hoarse  drum  was  again  heard; 
and,  deadly  sick  at  heart,  the  ladies  sprang  from  their  beds. 
The  younger  sister  (of  sixteen)  stole  to  a  back  window  ; 
and  the  elder  looked  into  the  streets.     She  s«^w,  by  the 
torch-light,  the  soldiers  part  and  fly :  but  her  sister  saw,  in 
the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  dawn,  something  worse.     An 
interminable  number  of  painted  savages  were  leaping  the 
garden-fence — ^leaping  along  the  walks  like  kangaroos, 
flourishing  their  tomahawks  for  a  blow  upon  the  house  door. 
It  was  too  late  to  fly.    Before  the  front  door  could  be 
opened,  the  back  windows  came  crashing  ia,  and  the  yelling 
savages  seized  the  ladies.     The  captives  put  on  the  most 
submissive  air  possible.     A  woman  on  the  opposite  door- 
step lay  tomahawked,  from  having  defied  the   Indians. 
Some  squaws  drove    these  ladies  through  the    streets, 
between  burning  houses,  and  among  bleeding  corpses,  to 
the  British  encampment.     The  British  commander  could 
do  nothing  with  helpless  women  in  his  camp  ;  and  he  sent 
the  ladies  home,  under  the  care  of  an  ensign  and  a  private, 
who  had  extreme  difficulty  in  saving  the  women  and  their 
house.     For  two  days,  it  was  a  constant  struggle  at  the 
door;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  house  was  almost 
the  only  one  left  standing.    The  flames  were,  in  some 
places,  actually  slaked  with  blood.     A  few  of  the  in- 
habitants barricaded  themselves  in  the  jail :  others  stole 
out  to  the  woods,  with  their  money,  and  whatever  they 
could  carry  about  them.     When  the  Indians  found  nothing 
more  to  bum  and  destroy,  they  went  elsewhere ;  and  the 
inhabitants  began  to  creep  back  to  the  town,  shivering  and 
half  famished.     The  windows  of  the  now  lone  house  were 
carefully  darkened,  and  a  large  fire  kept  up  all  the  day 
and  night — ^the  ladies  cooking  for  hungry  applicants,  as 
fast  as  food  could  be  procured.     When  too  weary  to  stand, 
they  slept,  one  at  a  time,  before  the  fire.    The  younger 
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daughter  gained  nerve  as  time  went  on,  and,  making  her- 
self look  like  an  Indian,  with  a  blanket  about  her  ehoulders, 
went  out  into  the  wintry  night,  to  forage  for  food.  She 
traced  the  hogs  in  the  enow,  and  caught  many  fowls  in 
the  dark.  But  the  savages  came  again.  They  coidd  not 
prevail  on  themselves  to  leave  the  house  standing ;  and 
they  burst  in  the  windows,  while  six  men  from  the  woods 
were  eating  within.  As  the  six  men  fled,  the  poor  girl, 
who  was  cooking  for  them,  naturally  fled  with  them; 
but,  recollecting  herself,  she  looked  back.  A  savage  was 
coming  on,  with  his  kangaroo  leap,  and  his  raised  toma- 
hawk. In  another  moment,  her  skull  would  have  been 
cleft.  She  burst  into  a  laugh  in  his  face,  and  held  out 
both  her  hands.  The  savage  was  surprised  and  perplexed, 
and  his  weapon  swerved.  He  motioned  her  homewards  : 
but  she  could  not  obtain  entrance.  Persuaded  that  her 
mother  and  sister  lay  murdered  within,  she  became  reckless, 
and  thrust  her  way  through  the  Indians  to  some  British 
dragoons,  who  were  sitting  on  the  ground  a  long  way  off. 
Amazed  at  her  escape,  they  guarded  her  home,  and  pro- 
tected her  sister  and  mother,  till  the  savages  had  finally 
departed.  Then,  the  fetmily  had  nothing  left  but  the  bare 
house  over  their  heads — neither  furniture,  food  nor  clothes. 
But  they  earned  their  living  by  working  for  the  towns- 
people, as  they  dropped  back  into  the  place;  and  the 
young  creature,  whose  brain  had  not  turned  at  the  sight 
of  the  suspended  tomahawk,  became  the  wife  of  a  judge. 

A  true  picture,  like  this,  of  the  American  war  of  1812-14, 
will  enable  the  next  generation  to  understand  how  Ame- 
ricans must  have  felt — from  President  Madison  down  to 
the  humblest  settler  in  the  woods — ^towards  an  antago- 
nist who  could  bring  into  the  conflict  savages  of  too  low 
an  order  to  be  under  military  command. 

By  the  aid  of  such  allies,  the  British  took  Mackinaw ; 
and  General  Hull,  failing  in  his  attempts  upon  Canada, 
surrendered  the  important  fort  of  Detroit,  with  its  guns, 
and  2,500  men.  On  the  sea,  the  Americans  had  the  ad- 
vantage— greatly  to  thej  consternation  of  England,  whose 
naval  supremacy  had,  for  some  years,  been  undisputed. 
The  American  frigates  of  a  rating  corresponding  to  the 
British  were,  in  size,  weight  of  metal,  and  manning,  almost 
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equal  to  onr  ships  of  the  line.  It  was  some  time  before 
our  proud  and  fearless  naval  commanders  became  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  this  ;  and,  till  they  had  learned  caution, 
the  Americans  had  all  their  own  way  at  sea.  In  August, 
they  took  the  English  frigate  Guerrier  :  and,  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  inflicted  various  other  mortifications  on 
our  naval  pride,  besides  enriching  themselves  by  a  success- 
ful course  of  privateering.  The  English  people  began  to 
demand  more  energetic  measures  against  a  naval  foe 
whom  they  could  no  longer  despise ;  and,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  the  Regent  issued  a  public  notice,  that  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  were 
in  a  state  of  blockade. 

This  blockade  enabled  the  British  to  do  some  mischief 
on  the  rivers,  and  by  excursions  up  the  country,  here  and 
there :  but  during  1813,  the  Americans  had  still  the  ad- 
vantage at  sea:  and  our  force  on  the  great  lakes  could 
not  compete  with  theirs.  As  for  the  wisdom  at  head- 
quarters, under  which  the  war  was  to  be  conducted,  it 
was  not  likely  to  show  itself  more  to  our  commanders  in 
America  than  to  Wellington  in  Spain  ;  and  one  anecdote 
suffices  to  show  what  it  was.  When  the  British  were  to 
encounter  the  Americans  on  the  great  lakes,  water-casks 
were  sent  out,  at  large  cost  of  money  and  trouble,  the 
officials  at  home  having  forgotten  (if  indeed  they  knew) 
that  the  lake- water  was  fresh.  This  was  of  a  piece  with 
sending  out  to  Wellington,  shoes  not  only  unfit  for  service 
among  the  Pyrenees,  but  too  small  for  any  soldiers  to  wear. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  just  after  Mr.  Madison  had  resumed 
office  on  his  re-election  as  President,  the  Regent  issued  a 
second  notice,  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  ports  and 
harbours  of  New  York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  JSavannah, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  No  decisive  battles 
were  fought  during  the  year.  The  Americans  failed  in 
new  attempts  against  Canada ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
British  lost  their  city  of  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  with  300  men  and  considerable  stores. 
In  May,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation 
between  the  belligerents.  The  American  government, 
while  bating  nothing  of  its  complaints  of  Great  Britain, 
evidenced  a  desire  for  peace,  by  proposing  to  send  three 
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Commissioners  to  Europe  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  Kussia.  The  British  government  declined  the 
intervention  of  Eussia ;  but  expressed  a  desire  for  peace, 
and  proposed  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  meet  those  of 
the  United  States,  if  the  meeting  was  held  either  in 
London  or  at  Gottenburg.  Meantime,  the  war  went  on. 
It  was  a  disheartening  fact  to  the  British  that  a  formi- 
dable portion  of  the  foes  they  had  now  to  meet  was 
actually  arrayed  against  them  by  their  own  government. 
In  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  American  government 
of  the  impressment  of  their  seamen  by  the  British,  Lord 
Castlereagh  declared  in  parliament  that  not  more  than 
1,600  or  1,700  Americans  could  be  found  in  our  navy; 
and  Mr.  Baring's  reply  testified  that  not  less  than  16,000 
British  sailors  were  serving  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  The  long  war,  the  severity  of  impressment  in 
England,  and  the  unrelieved  fatigues  of  the  service,  had 
so  far  destroyed  national  attachment  in  a  multitude  of 
British  sailors,  that  they  were  eager  to  take  service  in  a 
foreign  state  whose  identity  of  language  with  our  own 
made  such  a  measure  safe. — A  more  important  adverse 
influence  was  the  exiled  Irish,  who  might  be  found  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  British  Ambassador, 
just  returned  thence,  declared  in  parliament,  that  "  there 
were  no  fewer  than  six  United  Irishmen  in  the  American 
Congress,  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility  to  this 
country,  for  the  war  with  which  they  had  all  voted." 
There  were  others  from  Ireland  who  were  guiltless  of 
all  political  offence,  but  more  hostile  to  England  than 
any  native  bom  American.  For  one  instance,  there  were 
the  sons  of  a  clergyman  who  was  quietly  said  to  have 
"lost  his  life  in  the  rebellion  of  1798."  This  clergyman, 
a  man  of  learning,  wit,  and  gay  spirit,  was  a  neighbour 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  and  a  favourite  guest  at  his  table. 
He  was  charged,  secretly,  with  having  written  one  or 
more  patriotic  songs  found  among  the  soldiers.  He  was 
seized  at  his  parsonage,  dragged  before  a  few  officers,  who 
scarcely  pretended  to  offer  the  forms  of  a  trial,  even  by 
martial  law,  and  ordered  him  immediately  to  the  gibbet. 
To  his  wife's  entreaties  for  time  to  bring  evidence,  the 
answer  wag  that  the  only  favour  they  could  grant  her  was 
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to  allow  her  to  attend  her  huBband  to  his  death.  She  did 
so.  He  waB  immediately  hanged  in  his  own  parish,  with 
his  wife  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  One  son  was  a  growing 
youth  :  another  was  four  years  old.  He  could  not  think 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  mother  that  night.  She  sat 
all  night  beside  the  bed,  on  which  lay  something  covered 
with  a  sheet.  Her  eyes  were  very  wide  open :  and  she 
sat,  all  those  hours,  with  a  deep  red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
staring  at  the  wall.  The  child  dared  not  move,  but  sat 
on  his  stool  in  a  comer,  watching  his  mother.  That  boy 
followed  his  brother  in  saying  that  he  would  never  belong 
to  England.  Their  mother,  surrounded  by  hungering 
children,  encouraged  them  in  this,  and  sent  back,  without 
message,  the  clothes  and  money  which  their  great  neigh- 
bours left  at  their  door.  The  eldest  son  went  immediately 
to  America,  and  was  an  active  citizen  there,  while  Loid 
Castlereagh  (whom  his  father  had  known  so  well)  was 
conducting  the  American  war.  This  young  man,  animated 
by  his  burning  love  of  Ireland,  of  his  mother,  and  of  the 
memory  of  his  father,  used  his  fine  faculties  well,  and 
became  not  only  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Louisiana,  but 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Senate  at  Washington. 
In  that  position,  he  had  more  power,  in  any  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  than  any  man 
out  of  the  Cabinet  could  have  on  our  side  the  water.  He 
invited  over  the  rest  of  the  family  as  he  became  able  to 
offer  them  a  vocation  and  a  home :  and  that  family  is  only 
one  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  haters  of  England  (the 
England  of  the  Pitts,  Sidmouths,  and  Castlereaghs),  who 
were  planted  down  in  all  districts,  and  scattered  through 
all  the  political  councils  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
war  of  1812. 

One  of  the  most  threatening  inflictions  of  the  war  arose 
out  of  the  presence  of  this  class  in  America.  In  that 
country,  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  immi- 
grants, coming  to  settle  for  life,  should  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  their  native  to  their  adopted  country :  but 
in  Europe,  such  a  transfer  was  held  to  be  impossible. 
Out  of  the  determination  of  the  British  government,  to 
treat  as  traitors  all  prisoners  of  war  found  to  be  of  British, 
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Irisli,  or  colonial  origin,  arose  one  of  the  most  painful 
complications  of  this  lamentable  quarrel.  The  British 
commander  in  Canada  declared,  in  the  General  Orders 
published  on  the  27th  of  October,  1813,  that  twenty-three 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  sent  to  England  as  British 
subjects,  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  capacity.  The  American 
general.  Dearborn,  was  immediately  instructed  to  put  into 
close  confinement  twenty-three  British  soldiers,  as  host- 
ages for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  gone  to  England. 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  Prince  Kegent  committing 
to  close  confinement  forty-six  American  ofl&cers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  his 
twenty-three  soldiers.  He  intimated  that  double  the 
number  of  executions  should  take  place  on  the  British  side 
for  any  on  the  American :  and  that  the  villages,  coast  towns, 
cities,  and  settlements  of  every  kind  in  the  United  States, 
should  suffer  from  the  extremest  vengeance  of  his  forces,  in 
casfe  of  any  retaliatory  act  of  the  Americans,  when  he  was 
dealing  with  his  own  subjects.  The  year  1813  closed 
upon  these  menaces ;  and  the  two  countries  remained  on 
the  watch  for  a  revival  of  the  worst  warfare  of  the  darkest 
ages.  Both  governments,  however,  thought  better  of  the 
matter,  and  the  cruelty  and  scandal  were  avoided.  In 
April,  1814,  a  convention  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  discussed  between  two  commanders ;  and  in  July  this 
convention  was  reconsidered  by  a  party  of  officers  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  government.  The  convention 
was  agreed  to ;  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  includ- 
ing among  the  exchangeable  prisoners  the  twenty-three 
British  soldiers  and  forty-six  American  officers  who  had 
been  confined  as  hostages. 

The  war  did  not  become  more  popular  us  it  proceeded. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  suffered  in  all  directions, 
while  they  had  not  the  animating  principle  which  had 
supported  them  under  their  privations  in  the  war  of  the 
last  century.  No  decisive  advantage  was  gained  on  either 
side,  while  the  revenue  was  falling  off,  and  public  spirit 
oozing  away.  In  March,  1814,  the  President  found  it 
necessary  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  non- 
importation acts,  under  which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
had -sunk  into  ruin.    Just  when  tiie.  merchants  were  be- 
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giiming  to  hope  for  a  revival  of  trade  from  this  relaxation, 
tiiey  were  thrown  back  into  discouragement  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  blockade  by  the  British.  Hitherto,  it  had 
extended  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  south  :  and  now 
it  was  to  be  stretched  northwards  to  the  British  boundary 
in  New  Brunswick.  The  President  declared  by  prockma- 
tion  hiB  conviction  that  a  blockade  of  such  extent  could 
not  be  maintained ;  pointed  out  that  it  had  not  succeeded 
in  its  more  limited  range;  and  desired  that  all  possible 
protection  and  service  should  be  rendered  to  neutral  vessels 
disposed  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 

By  this  time,  midsummer,  the  troops  sent  from  Bor- 
deaux, after  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  were  about 
to  arrive  at  Quebec:  and  it  was  not  before  they  were 
wanted.  In  the  frequent  conflicts  on  the  borders  of  Canada 
many  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost,  while  the  success  was 
so  shifting,  that  no  permanent  advantage  was  gained  by 
either  party.  The  British  declared  that  the  Americans 
were  improving  wonderfully  in  military  ability ;  and  there 
was  so  strong  a  persuasion  that  they  were  aided  by 
treachery  in  Canada,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
British  subjects  on  the  frontier  were  brought  to  trial 
Fifteen  were  convicted,  and  eight  were  hanged  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Niagara,  in  May.  The  arrival  of  the  Peninsular 
troops  in  such  a  season  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing. 

Meantime,  a  plan  was  under  consideration,  further  south, 
for  making  the  blockade  serve  some  other  purpose  than 
irritating  and  annoying  the  residents  in  the  ports.  While 
a  man  of  war  and  some  boats  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake, 
and  threatened  Baltimore,  as  a  diversion,  a  blow  was  to 
be  struck  at  the  Capital.  One  expedition  went  up  the 
Potomac,  to  attack  Fort  Washington ;  and  another  up  the 
Patusent,  where  the  American  Commodore,  Barney,  was 
stationed  with  his  flotilla.  If  the  Fort  and  the  Com- 
modore could  be  overpowered,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
British  would  be  within  an  easy  march  of  the  seat  of 
Government.  Thus  far,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with.  The  enterprise  was  fair,  imder  all  the  rules  of  war. 
But  there  was  an  ulterior  purpose,  which,  it  is  believed, 
was  concealed  from  all  the  officers  in  the  two  expeditions, 
except  those  actually  entrusted  with  the  oommission.    It 
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is  beHeved  that  the  officers  who,  in  their  passage  up  the 
Potomac,  sailed  before  Mount  Vernon,  under  the  very 
windows  of  Washington's  house,  were  not  aware  of  the 
barbarous  nature  of  their  errand :  and  this  is  probably 
true  ;  for  they  assembled  on  deck,  and  gazed  bareheaded, 
on  the  piazza  and  the  green  terrace  where  the  patriot 
was  wont  to  pace  to  and  fro,  as  he  meditated  his  virtuous 
acts.  These  officers  saw  his  dwelling,  and  they  saw  his 
tomb ;  and  they  manifested  a  reverence  which  would 
have  hidden  itself  in  shame,  if  they  had  known  what  an 
errand  they  were  sent  on. — Commodore  Barney,  seeing 
himself  sure  to  be  overpowered,  blew  up  his  whole  flotilla. 
Sixteen  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  one  captured.  In  the 
other  direction.  Fort  Washington  could  not  hold  out ;  for 
its  powder-magazine  blew  up,  as  soon  as  the  British  com- 
mander. Captain  (Gordon,  began  to  bombard  it.  The  com- 
mercial city  of  Alexandria,  five  miles  from  Washiugton, 
was  thus  left  helpless ;  and  it  submitted.  Not  only  was 
the  city  to  deliver  up  all  its  vessels  and  stores,  an4  all  its 
merchandize,  but  its  public  buildings  and  works  were  to 
be  destroyed.  Happily,  there  was  not  time  to  complete 
the  ravage.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation, 
and  the  want  of  pilots.  Captain  Gordon  had  been  ten  days 
in  ascending  the  Potomac.  He  had  buoyed  the  channel, 
in  preparation  for  his  return;  but  he  was  too  late  to 
aid  in  the  capture  of  Washington  :  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  he  was  not  too  late  to  carry  back  his  force 
and  his  booty;  for  the  Americans  were  gathering  to 
intercept  him.  Leaving  much  of  his  booty  behind,  he 
turned  seawards  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  winds  were 
contrary ;  and  one  of  his  vessels  grounded,  in  face  of  an 
American  force  upon  the  banks  :  but,  after  some  fighting 
and  much  anxiety,  the  expedition  regained  its  anchoring 
ground  in  the  Chesapeake  on  the  9th  of  September. 

The  other  half  of  the  expedition  had  destroyed  Wash- 
ington— ^that  is,  all  that  made  it  the  capital  of  the  United 
States — before  Captain  Gordon  left  Alexandria.  The 
British  captured  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  lost  only  250 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  in  their  march  into  Washington, 
It  was  eight  in  the  evening,  of  the  24th  of  August,  when 
General  Boss  and  his  little  army  entered  the  city.    Before 
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it  was  dark  the  Capitol  was  burning;  and  the  inoen- 
diarism  did  not  cease  till  the  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
arsenal,  the  treasury,  the  dockyard,  the  war-office,  the 
White  Honse  (the  President's  palace),  the  rope-walk,  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  a  frigate,  and  a  sloop  of 
war,  were  all  destroyed.  To  avoid  the  onset  of  forcee 
raised  by  rage  and  vengeance,  the  British  lost  no  time  in 
retreating.  Before  dark  on  the  25th,  they  were  on  their 
way  back.  Admiral  Cockbnm  claimed  and  had  the  qnes- 
tionable  honour  of  planning  this  expedition,  and  arrangmg 
its  details.  It  is  an  honour  which  no  man,  probably, 
would  now  covet.  The  Americans  themselves  were  hardly 
more  indignant  at  the  nature  of  the  ravage  than  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe  who  heard  of  it. 
The  calamities  of  war  were  too  well  known  to  Europeans ; 
but  everywhere  they  had  seen  respect  paid  to  the  seats 
and  offices  of  civil  government,  to  works  of  art  and  pro- 
ductions of  pacific  use  or  ornament.  The  British  in 
Washington  had,  for  the  most  part,  respected  private 
property,  and  had  been  civil  to  the  residents;  but,  by 
their  destruction  of  government  offices,  and  the  early 
specimens  of  art  among  a  youthful  people,  they  had  shown 
a  barbaric  spirit  of  which  every  continental  nation  woxdd 
have  been  ashamed. 

The  Americans  were  almost  as  angry  with  their  own 
government  as  with  the  British ;  and  it  appears  strange 
that  the  capital  should  have  been  left  so  ill  defend^. 
The  war  was  soon  to  come  to  an  end  now ;  for  the  Com- 
missioners in  Europe  were  busy  at  their  work  of  framing  a 
treaty.  Before  they  had  done,  the  British  had  failed  in  a 
rash  and  ill-managed  attack  on  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
which  General  Boss  and  many  more  brave  soldiers  from 
Spain  were  killed;  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  pofr 
session  of  the  region  lying  east  of  the  Penobscot  river,  in 
the  State  of  Maine ;  and  they  had  failed  in  an  inroad  upon 
Lake  Champlain  from  which  much  was  expected.  The 
troops  from  the  Peninsula  were  there,  far  outnumbering 
the  Americans  :  but  the  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  British 
before  Plattsburg  were  decisive,  and  their  loss  considerable, 
while  the  enemy  suflfered  but  little.  The  people  of  Canada 
were  now  ^  discontented  with  their  authorities  as  the 
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Americans  with  theirs,  about  the  capture  of  Washington : 
and  it  was  well  that  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent  were 
coming  to  an  understanding. 

It  was  at  Ghent,  and  not  at  Gottenburg,  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  that  the  Commissioners  were  sitting.  The 
three  British  were  Lord  Gambler,  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  Mr. 
Adams.  The  four  American  plenipotentiaries  were,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  J;  A.  Bayard,  and  Jonathan 
Kussell.  The  first  set  of  stipulations,  proposed  by  Great 
Britain,  were  laid  before  Congress  by  tiie  President  early 
in  October,  and  at  once  rejected.  The  President,  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  at  home,  did  not  choose  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  the  terms  offered  by  England ; 
and  he,  therefore,  ventured  upon  the  unusual  act  of  laying 
before  the  people  the  terms  of  a  negotiation  yet  in  sus- 
pense. Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States 
were  in  open  discontent  about  the  war,  and  proceeding  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The  treasury  was 
empty ;  and  the  list  of  new  taxes,  found  to  be  necessary, 
was  such  as  it  required  some  courage  to  bring  forwaid. 

Napoleon  had,  by  this  time,  fallen ;  Great  Britain  was 
released  from  continental  warfare,  and  was  formidable  to 
America  in  proportion.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  llie  President  cast  upon  Congress  the  res- 
ponsibility of  declining  the  terms  of  peace.  Congress  pro- 
ceeded, without  delay,  to  ordain  a  vast  increase  of  force, 
and  amendment  of  the  means  of  defence ;  and  it  was  with 
deep  sadness  of  heart  that  the  citizens  prepared  themselves 
for  a  new  campaign  in  the  spring,  and  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  But  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent 
were  compromising  their  differences,  and  in  so  hearty  a 
spirit,  that  they  were  able  to  sign  their  treaty  on  the  24th 
of  December. 

It  was  sad  that  there  was  **iio  little  bird  to  carry  the 
matter."  For  want  of  knowing  what  was  done  at  Ghent, 
a  needless  and  disastrous  battle  was  fought  at  New 
Orleans.  On  Christmas  Day,  the  day  after  tiie  signature 
of  the  treaty.  Sir  Edward  Fakenham  -chose  his  ground, 
within  six  miles  of  New  Orleans — ^the  Americans  having 
better  defences  of  canal  and  river  than  himself,  and  his 
troops  being  fatigued  by  the  difficult  and  hazardous  ascent 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — ^a  distance  of  110  miles 
of  muddy  rushing  river  and  treacherous  swamp.  The 
American  sharp-shooters,  hanging  round,  now  allowed  his 
troops  no  continued  sleep.  It  was  clear  that  the  British 
could  do  nothing,  but  by  erecting  batteries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  these,  and  the  bringing  up  of  heavy  cannon  and 
ammunition,  occupied  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  year. 
The  Americans  made  their  parapets  of  the  earth,  filled  up 
in  the  intervals  with  a  few  cotton  bags.  In  imitation  of 
these  bags,  the  British  made  their  breastwork  of  barrels  of 
molasses  and  sugar.  The  American  material  was  the  best 
of  the  two  for  resistance  to  cannon-balls.  The  battle  of 
New  Year's  Day,  1816,  destroyed  the  breastwork  of  the 
British,  and  spilled  all  the  molasses  and  sugar:  audit 
wasted  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  of  human 
strength,  without  any  clear  result.  The  great  and  fatal 
battle  was  fought,  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  7th  of 
January.  The  Americans  fought  under  cover,  and  had 
only  six  men  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  while  the  British 
lay  in  bloody  heaps  all  over  the  field.  Their  total  loss,  in 
the  whole  expedition,  was  3,000  men. 

The  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  afterwards 
President,  were  wide  awake  and  well  commanded:  the 
British  were  wearied,  and  ill  commanded.  Those  who  see 
the  battle-field  now  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  soldiery 
should  have  been  required  to  spread  themselves  out  over 
a  wide  level  wholly  without  shelter  or  hollow,  to  be 
slaughtered  by  men  under  cover.  But  it  was  not  only 
this.  A  canal  was  attempted  to  be  dug,  in  a  soil  which 
melted  into  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was  stirred,  and  in 
which  boats  were  mere  impediments.  Ladders  were  for- 
gotten when  breast-works  were  to  be  mounted.  An  ex- 
pedition sent  over  the  river,  to  capture  a  battery,  was  three 
hours  behind  its  time,  from  unforeseen  hindrances.  Every- 
thing went  wrong;  and,  at  a  critical  moment.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham  was  killed;  and  then  the  two  generals  who 
succeeded  him  were  carried  off  the  field  wounded;  one 
mortally.  There  is  little  doubt,  from  the  vast  loss  in 
officers,  that  they  were  picked  off  by  marksmen  behind 
the  American  breastworks.  And  this  proved  the  quickest 
Way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fighting.     When  the  men 
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were  bewildered,  for  lack  of  leaders,  they  took  flight  in 
extreme  disorder.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand devolved,  brought  up  the  reserve,  to  enable  them 
to  rally  by  covering  their  flight:  and,  when  they  were 
teassembled  in  something  like  order,  he  despatched  a  flag 
of  truce  with  a  request  for  time  to  collect  and  bury  his 
dead. 

On  the  American  side,  as  has  been  said,  all  was  vigilance 
and  prudence.  It  has  been  remarked  upon,  in  a  somewhat 
scornful  tone,  that  they  never  came  out  from  their  defences : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should.  They  did  not 
seek  the  conflict.  They  were  invaded;  they  fought  in 
self-defence,  and  they  gained  their  objects.  They  saved 
their  city;  they  disabled  the  enemy,  and  they  threw  away 
no  lives  uselessly.  No  instances  of  cowardice  are  on 
record,  but  several  of  bravery.  The  patriotic  citizen 
spirit,  animating  the  faculties,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  case  of  the  invaded.  In  a  country 
house,  four  miles  from  New  Orleans,  a  youth  was  sitting 
at  dinner,  twelve  days  before  the  great  battle,  when  one 
of  his  father's  slaves  came  in,  and  told  him  that  there 
were  some  men  in  red  coats  in  the  yard.  Instantly 
comprehending  that  the  American  scouts  had  been  cap- 
tured, the  youth  bolted  through  the  window,  and  into 
a  canoe,  and  crossed  the  vast  river  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls;  laid  hands  on  a  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  city, 
where  the  troops  were,  on  his  information,  collected  by 
drum  and  bell.  In  twelve  hours,  New  Orleans  was  pre- 
pared. Every  body  supposed  the  British  would  follow  the 
trusty  scout:  and,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  taken 
possession  of  New  Orleans  almost  without  having  to  strike 
a  blow.  Why  they  did  not,  the  Americans  do  not  at  this 
hour  understand.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  very  near 
dying  before  the  battle.  His  head-quarters  were  at  a 
house  still  conspicuous  on  the  plain.  He  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  standing  in  the  balcony,  when  they  were 
recognised  by  some  spying  Americans  at  a  distance.  A 
gunner  was  ordered  to  aim  at  them.  Seeing  the  import- 
ance of  the  shot,  he  lost  nerve,  and  struck  the  river,  a 
mile  off.  Being  ordered  to  l^tire,  and  aware  that  this  was 
the  crisis  of  his  professional  .fate,  he  implored  that  he 
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might  have  one  more  chance.  It  was  granted ;  and  he 
hit  the  pillar  which  supported  the  balcony,  immediately 
nnder  the  feet  of  the  officers,  who  hurried  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  till  the  18th  of  January  that  General 
Lambert  moved  off.  The  retreat  was  well  managed  and 
orderly ;  and  the  Americans  did  not  interfere  with  it. 
Many  British  soldiers,  worn  beyond  endurance,  deserted: 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  left  behind — disabled.  The 
broken  and  mortified  expedition  got  back  to  the  ships, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  indisposed  for  further 
enterprise;  and  the  delighted  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
celebrated  the  fame  of  General  Jackson,  as  "the  Con- 
queror of  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon."  In  a  little  while 
arrived  the  news  that  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  before 
the  young  planter  had  so  hastily  left  his  dinner.  "When 
the  tidings  reached  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Mobile  had  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  General  Lambert.  They  considered  it  a 
good  basis  for  operations  on  the  Mississippi;  but  the 
British  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  great  river 
but  to  trade  upon  it. 

The  Treatv  of  Ghent  left  almost  every  thing  where  it 
was  before  the  war.  The  mutual  concessions  of  parties, 
both  eager  for  peace,  amounted  to  little  more  than  post- 
poning the  most  difficult  questions  for  future  settlement. 
This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  supremely  important 
point  of  the  boundaries.  Commissioners  were  to  negotiate 
this  hereafter.  The  Indians  were  to  possess  the  territories 
and  privileges  they  had  before  the  war,  and  to  remain  un- 
molested by  the  whites  on  both  sides.  Both  parties  were 
to  use  every  effort  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade 
Nothing  was  gained,  on  either  side,  in  regard  to  the  osten- 
sible objects  of  the  war ;  and  a  senator  from  New  York 
declared,  in  Congress,  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  less 
favourable  to  his  country  than  that  negotiated  by  Pinckney 
and  Monroe  in  1808,  which  Jefferson  thought  unworthy  of 
being  even  laid  before  the  Congress.  Yet,  so  glad  was 
New  York  of  even  this  peace,  that  the  Englishman  who 
carried  out  the  ratification  was  borne  in  triumph,  and 
amidst  a  tumult  of  welcome  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  President  was  relieved  from  a  most  embarassing 
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position :  tlie  State  was  suddenly  relieved  from  a  threat- 
ening political  quarrel ;  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern 
States  was  relieved  from  the  restrictions  and  perils  of  war : 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  south  and  west,  from  a  ruinous 
burden  of  taxation.  The  English  were  enabled  to  declare 
themselves  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  all  to  wish  that  the  folly  and  crime  had  never 
been  committed,  and  that  from  among  the  records  of 
History  could  be  torn  that  page  which  must  contain  the 
narrative  of  the  bootless  war  of  1812-15. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


The  Regent  and  his  Family-— The  Princess  Charlotte— Her  saitors : 
the  Prince  of  Orange — Her  flight  to  her  Mother — Prince  Leopold  of 
8axe  Oobourg — ^2£irriage — Irish  Affiurs — The  Press — ^Mr.  Perry — 
Mr.  Ck>bbett— Mr.  Scott— The  Hunts— Printers*  Name  Bill— Creation 
of  Vice-Chancellorship— Attainder — ^High  Treason  Sentence — East 
India  Company's  Charter— Church  Establishment  in  India — Educa- 
tion— Bible  Societies— Joanna  Southcote — ^New  plan  of  Finance— 
Stock  Exchange  Fraud — Extraordinary  Weather — Boming  of  the 
Custom  House.— [1812-11] 

In  proportion  as  the  King's  recovery  became  more  hopeless, 
public  attention  was  fixed  on  the  family  of  the  Eegent. 
It  was  not  an  agreeable  spectacle — ^the  proceedings  of  that 
nnhappy  family ;  but  the  only  child,  ih.e  young  Princess 
who  was  to  be  our  Queen,  was  an  object  of  hope  and  of 
strong  popular  affection.  Her  mother  was  showing  a  bold- 
ness which  we  now  know  to  have  been  nothing  short  (tf 
audacity.  She  was  perpetually  calling  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  recording  an  inquiry  made  into  her  con- 
duct in  1806.  We  know,  from  Sir  S.  Eomilly's  Diary, 
that  the  production  of  those  papers  would  have  ruined  her 
reputation  with  the  people  of  England.  She  was,  no 
doubt,  well  aware  that  the  Ministers  dared  not,  for  their 
own  sakes,  produce  these  papers.  The  fact  was  so :  her 
boldness  naturally  and  properly  won  confidence:  her 
cause  rose  with  every  delrarte  in  parliament  on  her  affairs : 
and  on  her  husband  rested  the  entire  censure  called  forth 
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by  her  case.    Censurable  as  his  conduct  towards  her  bad 
been,  be  now  suffered  under  more  blame  than  was  just. 
He  was  very  unhappy.     In  1811,  we  find  him  growing 
"  serious ;"  reading  the  Bible  daily  with  Lady  Hertford. 
But  his  occasional  fits  of  religion  did  not  improve  his 
temper  or  his  habits.    He  was  as  selfish  and  as  vindictive 
in  the  midst  of  them  as  before.    After  Lords  Grenville 
and   Grey  had  refused   office,   in   February,    1812,   the 
Eegent  spoke  against  them  in  such  violent  terms  at  table, 
on  occasion  of  giving  a  dinner  to  his  daughter,  that  the 
Princess  shed  tears.    From  table  she  went  to  the  Opera, 
and,  seeing  Lord  Grey,  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  and  smiled 
upon  him  very  graciously.    It  was  a  bitter  mortification 
to  her  when,  in  June,  her  friends,  on  the.  very  verge  of 
office,  were  turned  back  for  the  sake  of  the  Hertfords  and 
the  Yarmouths  who  were  in  the  Household.    It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  fetult,  in  this  case,  did  not  rest  with 
the  Hertfords  and  the  Yarmouths,  or  any  other  members 
of  the  Household ;  nor  yet  with  Lord  Moira,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Eegent :  and  much  less,  with  Lords  GrenviUe 
and  Grey.    It  was  Sheridan,  now  battered  and  broken  by 
dissipation,  and  sinking  under  habits  of  intoxication,  who 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  great  mischief — of  keeping 
out  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.    He  did  it  by  a  trick,  the 
meanness  of  wnich  he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  away. 
Lord  Yarmouth  formally  commissioned  Sheridan  to  convey 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  the  intention  of  the  House- 
hold to  resign.     Sheridan  first  strove  to  change  this  pur- 
pose ;  then  suppressed  the  intelligence  of  it ;  and  lastly, 
when  question^  by  Mr.  Tiemey  on  the  subject,  offered 
to  bet  five  hundred  guineas  that  nobody  in  the  House- 
hold thought  of  resigning.    It  was  understood  that  he 
acted  in  this  manner  to  please  the  Begent;  but  this  is 
no  excuse,  and  merely  implicates  another  person  in  the 
dishonour.    When  the  new  Parliament  met,  after  the 
change  of  Ministry,  the  Begent  went  to  open  it,  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte  to  witness  the  ceremony.    The  father 
was  received,  in  the  streets,  "  with  the  deepest  and  most 
humiliating  silence:"  the  daughter  with  loud  and  re- 
peated huzzas. 
In  the  next  January,  the  Princess,  having  now  oom- 
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pleted  her  17tli  year,  was  watched,  at  home  and  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  her  proceedings  being  no  longer  those 
of  a  dhild.  Her  father  ordered  new  restrictions  on  her 
intercourse  with  her  mother.  The  mother  remonstrated 
in  a  letter:  the  letter  was  twice  returned  unopened — 
through  the  lepugnance  of  the  Begent  to  hold  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  person  whose  very  hand- 
writing vexed  his  eyes.  When  the  letter  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  read  by  every  body  but  himself,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  some  notice  of  it ;  and  he  summoned 
a  Privy  Oounoil  to  advise  him  how  to  deal  with  it.  There 
was  no  practical  result,  except  upon  the  warm  temper  of 
the  young  Princess,  who,  having  no  great  reason  before  to 
love  her  father,  was  now  urged  by  all  her  best  feelings  to 
take  part  with  her  mother.  Cautious  and  politic  men, 
like  the  Chancellor,  saw  the  mischief  that  was  done,  and 
would  have  no  hand  in  the  doing  of  it:  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Begent  treated  Lord  Eldon  with  so 
much  unkindness,  that  the  unhappy  courtier  declared  him- 
self "  too  low,  and  too  iU,  to  mix  with  the  world,"  and  was 
in  full  expectation  of  having  to  resign  his  office.  He  had 
been  near  losing  the  Great  Seal  in  a  different  way,  a  few 
weeks  before.  A  fire  breaking  out  in  his  country  house 
when  he  was  there,  the  Chancellor's  first  thought  was  of 
the  Great  Seal;  and  he  buried  it  with  his  own  hands. 
After  the  confusion  of  the  fire,  he  could  not  remember 
where  he  had  buried  it;  and  it  was  not  till  the  whole 
household  had  dug  and  probed  for  some  time  that  it  was 
recovered.  He  did  not  lose  the  Chancellorship  just  now, 
however;  and  the  Begent  was  friendly  to  him  on  all 
other  subjects  than  that  of  the  wife  and  daughter.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  1813,  the  young  Princess  was  confirmed 
at  Windsor.  In  the  spring,  it  was  universally  believed  that 
she  was  to  be  married.  The  King  of  Holland,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  States,  spoke  of  the  approaching  marriage  of 
his  heir,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
English  throne.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  the  rupture 
of  the  engagement ;  but  incidents  enough  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  to  occasion  abundant  speculation. 
It  was  the  summer  of  the  Peace,  when  the  allied 
Sovereigns  visited  London.    The  Queen  held  two  drawing 
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rooms.  An  intimation  reached  her  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  intended  to  appear  at  one  of  them.  As  the  Begent 
must  be  present,  the  Queen  was  compelled  to  intimate  to 
the  Princess  that  she  could  not  be  received.  Once  more, 
the  Princess  had  the  matter  carried  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  there  was  a  debate  upon  it.  On  the 
12th  of  the  next  month,  the  Begent  visited  his  daughter, 
accompanied  by  her  tutor,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
informed  her,  in  a  manner  universally  believed  to  have 
been  startling  and  harsh,  that  her  servants  were  dismissed, 
and  that  she  must  immediately  go  home  with  him  to  Carl- 
ton House.  The  Princess  retired,  not  only  &om  his  pre- 
sence, but  from  the  house.  With  a  little  basket  in  her 
hand,  she  escaped  by  a  backnitaircase,  threw  herself  into 
a  hackney-coach,  and  desired  to  be  driven  to  Connaught 
House,  her  mother's  present  residence.  Her  mother, 
much  embarrassed,  drove  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  ask  her  advisers  what  she  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Brougham 
returned  with  her.  It  was  three  in  the  morning  before 
the  young  Princess  yielded  to  the  advice  of  her  uncles, 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the 
Chancellor,  and  permitted  herself  to  be  conveyed  to 
Carlton  House.  After  a  short  residence  there,  she  was 
removed  to  Cranboume  House,  near  Windsor,  which  was 
now  considered  her  fixed  residence.  Her  mother,  harassed 
and  mortified  by  the  neglect  with  which  ste  had  been 
treated  during  this  summer  of  f§tes  and  universal  alli- 
ance, went  abroad.  She  at  first  proposed  merely  a  short 
visit  to  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  but  from 
his  Court  she  proceeded  to  Italy ;  and  when  nothing  was 
heard  of  any  intention  to  return,  the  Begent  began  to 
hope  that  he  was  rid  of  her  for  ever. 

The  natural  inference  from  what  people  saw,  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  attached  elsewhere,  or  that  the  young 
people,  on  meeting,  did .  not  like  each  other.  If  the 
Princess  had  an  attachment  elsewhere,  it  was  not,  as  yet, 
to  her  future  husband,  though  they  were  married  in  less 
than  two  years  from  this  time.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
and  was  in  Paris  with  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon  in  the 
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spring  of  this  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  always  in 
love  in  those  days ;  and  he  was  now  paying  attentions  to 
a  young  English  lady  in  Paris.  On  the  invitation  of  her 
relatives,  he  came  over  with  the  sovereigns,  saw  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  supposed  himself  distinguished 
by  her.  He  offered,  and  was  refused.  He  next  feU  in 
love  with  a  lady  at  Vienna,  during  the  session  of  Congress 
there  in  the  autumn.  A  friend  in  London  wrote  to  him 
to  say  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  now  free,  and  that 
he  had  better  not  be  so  open  in  his  attentions  to  the 
German  lady.  He  returned  to  London;  proposed,  and 
was  this  time  accepted.  The  amiable  Princess  Mary  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  affair.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  understood  to  be  necessarily  reserved  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  in  case  of  the  heiress  of  the  crown  forming  no 
other  connexion:  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Princess  Mary  were  believed  to  have  been  long  attached. 
When,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May,  1815,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  just  married,  descended  the  grand 
staircase  at  Carlton  House,  she  was  met  at  the  foot  by  the 
Princess  Mary,  who  with  lier  face  bathed  in  tears,  opened 
her  arms  to  the  bride.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Princess  Mary  were  married  on  the  22nd  of  July  following. 
The  Irish  Disturbances  Bill  of  1807  had  been  repealed 
in  1810,  on  the  motion  of  the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole.  The  time  was  past  for  the  construction  of 
Cabinets  on  the  principle  of  excluding  the  Catholics  from 
political  rights,  while  it  had  not  come  for  giving  them 
any  clear  hope  of  admission  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of 
citizens.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  any  favourable  con- 
tingency, the  Catholic  body  formed  themselves  into  an 
Association  which  the  government  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  put  down,  during  the  years  1811  and  1812.  In  1813,  a 
i»lief  was  obtained  by  the  Catholics  which  nobody  could 
object  to;  and  Lord  Liverpool  offered  his  ready  acqui- 
escence. It  was  simply  provided  that  Catholic  holders  of 
any  civil  or  military  office  in  Ireland,  who  should  have 
taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  Irish  Acts,  should  be 
exempt  elsewhere  from  penalties  due  in  such  places  for  not 
taking  the  oaths  imposed  affcer  the  Bestoration.  The  same 
exemption  was  to  apply  in  case  of  a  Catholic  Irish  officer 
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in  the  army  being  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in  England. 
As  the  war  drew  to  a  dose,  more  information  was  brought 
to  government  of  the  treasonable  combinations  which  were 
taMng  place,  with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  tacit  political 
understanding  between  Ireland  and  France.  Absurd  as 
were  such  schemes,  they  interfered  fatally  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  and  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Such  was  the  statement  by  which  Mr.  Peel  justified  his 
request  to  parliament  to  revive  the  Act  relating  to  Irish 
Disturbances  which  was  repealed  in  1810.  Most  of  the 
members  were  satisfied  to  grant  the  Act  on  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  Irish  Secretary.  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  Mr. 
Homer  met  but  little  support  in  their  demand  for  a  com- 
mittee, or  some  other  method  oi  ascertaining  the  facts  on 
which  parliament  was  about  to  legislate.  The  Act  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  July,  together  with  a  milder  one 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  In  November  Mr.  Peel 
moved  to  amend  the  Bill  of  July,  in  regard  merely  to  a 
difficulty  in  its  application,  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  been 
needed  onlv  in  one  instance ;  and  then,  by  desire  of  re- 
sidents ;  while  the  Insurrection  Act  had  not  been  used  at 
all.  Amidst  the  ordinary  amount  of  argument  as  to 
whether  any  occasion  for  so  stringent  a  law  had  ever 
existed  at  all,  it  was  clear  that  now,  at  the  close  of  fifteen 
years  from  that  Union  which  was  to  make  all  safe,  harmo- 
nious, and  prosperous,  between  England  and  Ireland,  even 
distinguishing  the  century  through  all  future  time,  there 
was  grievous  disappointment  on  every  hand.  The  Catho- 
lics still  lay  under  political  disabilities,  and  the  people 
were  coerced  by  Insurrection  Acts.  The  time  was  .to  be 
just  doubled  before  the  most  bitter  of  Irish  complaints 
was  to  be  redressed,  after  an  interval  of  mischief,  misery, 
and  apprehension,  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel. 

These  were  days  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was 
assailed  by  government  to  an  extent  which  might  almost 
make  us  doubt  whether  it  could  be  in  our  own  England 
that  the  trials  took  place  which  became  so  numerous 
under  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs — ^the  Attorney-General  under  the 
Perceval  Ministry,    The  yearly  average  of  informations 
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for  libel  under  the  present  reign,  up  to  1808,  had  been 
two :  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  there  had  been 
forty ;  that  is,  nearly  fourteen  per  year.  It  did  not  mend 
che  matter  that  prosecution  did  not  always  follow  on  the 
filing  of  informations.  In  many  cases,  the  Attorney- 
General  kept  the  matter  suspended,  when  his  victims 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  settled,  at  almost  any 
cost.  These  facts  were  brought  forward  by  Lord  Folke- 
stone in  parliament,  in  March,  1811 :  but  his  motion  for 
papers  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  February, 
1810,  Mr.  Perry,  the  able  and  accomplished  editor  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle,'  was  brought,  to  trial  for  having 
copied  from  the  'Examiner'  a  passage  about  the  King 
declared  to  be  libellous.  Mr.  Perry  defended  himself,  and 
the  jury  acquitted  him — ^In  the  next  June,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
then  a  man  of  powerful  influence  through  the  combina- 
tion of  vigorous  talent  in  himself,  and  ihe  prevalence  of 
political  grievances,  was  prosecuted  for  an  article  in  his 
'Political  Eegister'  (coarse  and  violent  enough)  on 
Military  flogging.  In  those  days,  it  was  a  heinous  offence 
to  call  in  question  any  principle  or  practice  of  naval  or 
military  discipline ;  and  a  man  paid  dear  for  expressing 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  those  floggings  against 
which  the  world  has  since  made  such  an  outcry  that  they 
are  well  nigh  abolished;  and  with  the  best  results  on 
the  character  of  the  soldier.  In  the  days  under  notice, 
two  great  men — ^Lord  Hutchinson  and  Sir  S.  Eomilly — 
could  sit  together  at  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  table,  and 
tell  and  hear  horrible  stories  of  military  floggings ;  and 
Eomilly  might  groan  over  the  facts  in  his  Diary ;  but  a 
Cobbett,  a  Scott,  a  Hunt,  might  not  say  the  same  things 
in  a  newspaper  without  danger  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
under  a  charge  of  using  the  press  as  a  means  of  exciting 
insubordination  in  the  army.  Cobbett  defended  himself; 
but  not  with  Perry's  ability  and  success.  He  was  con- 
victed, fined  1,000Z.,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment.— A  few  weeks  afterwards,  some  remarks  on  the  same 
sore  subject  were  contributed  to  a  Lincolnshire  paper, 
•  the  Stamford  News,'  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  a  gentleman  of 
high  accomplishments  and  excellent  temper,  who  was 
nevertheless  drawn  into  the  perils  of  libel  in  those  duel- 
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ling  days,  and  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  dim  moonlight,  by 
an  antagonist  whose  intention  was  not  to  harm  him. 
The  article  in  'the  Stamford  News*  was  ponnced  upon 
by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  the  Editor,  Mr.  Drakard, 
steadily  refusing  to  give  up  the  author,  was  prosecuted. 
The  article  had  been  copied  into  the  London  '  Examiner,' 
edited  by  the  brothers  John  and  Leigh  Hmit.  The  Hunts 
were  prosecuted  also;  and  both  they  and  Mr.  Drakard 
were  defended  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  Hunts  were  ac- 
quitted, in  the  face  of  a  very  strong  charge  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  which  he  declared  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  seditious  intentions  of  the  defendants.  A  provincial 
jury  decided  differently  in  the  other  case.  Mr.  Drakard 
was  convicted,  brought  up  for  judgment  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months*  im- 
prisonment.— ^Within  two  years  the  Hunts  were  again  on 
their  trial,  for  a  libel  against  the  Prince  Eegent.  They 
were  again  defended  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  judged  by 
Lord  EiUenborough,  who  showed  even  more  violence  than 
before ;  violence  so  great  as  to  cause  not  only  indignation 
among  the  whole  bar,  who  felt  their  professional  honour 
womided  by  it,  but  regret  among  his  brother  judges.  He 
condescended  to  say  &at  Mr.  Brougham  was  inoculated 
with  all  the  poison  of  the  libel ;  and  that  the  issue  to  be 
tried  by  the  jury  was,  whether  Englishmen  were  to  live 
for  the  future  under  the  dominion  of  libellers.  The 
Hunts  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  500Z.  each.  In  a  subsequent  page  it  will  be  seen 
what  an  intolerable  pass  the  government  prosecutions  for 
libel  had  reached  in  five  years  from  this  time. 

During  the  panic  of  twenty  years  before,  about  the 
spread  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Bevolution,  an  Act 
had  been  passed  by  which  printers  were  compelled  to  put 
their  names  at  the  beginning  of  every  publication,  and  at 
the  end  of  all  that  extended  beyond  a  sinele  sheet.  Under 
this  act,  great  abuses  had  grown  up;  the  fines  being  so 
loosely  imposed,  that  informers  could  take  advantage  of  an 
act  of  mere  carelessness  in  servants  to  get  master-printers 
fined  to  the  extent  of  20,000Z.  or  30,000Z.  for  a  single  over- 
sight. Laformers  were  even  found  to  have  laid  traps,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  share  of  fines.    Jul  March, 
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1811,  the  facts  were  represented,  in  a  Petition  from  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
their  cause  was  pleaded  in  parliament.  It  was  shown  that 
the  fine  in  a  single  case  might  be  made  to  amount  to 
100,000Z. ;  and  that  every  publication  yet  prosecuted  on 
this  ground  had  been  of  an  innocent  and  useful  nature. 
The  Attorney-General,  who  had  actually  been  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  indemnify  the  convicted  publishers,  in 
certain  cases,  now  agreed  to  a  suggestion  of  Sir  S.  Bomilly, 
that  a  limitation  should  be  fixed  to  the  fining  power  of 
magistrates.  Henceforth,  while  the  magistrate  might,  at 
his  discretion,  mitigate  the  fine  to  5Z.,  he  could  not  impose 
more  than  twenty-five  penalties  of  201. :  that  is,  600Z.  An 
appeal  to  the  Quarter  sessions  was  also  allowed,  if  entered 
within  twenty  days  after  conviction. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1812,  a  Bill  was 
brought  down  from  the  Cabinet  which  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  the  Ministers  could  have  desired  to  pass  im- 
mediately: yet  Lord  Castlereagh  insisted  that  they  did 
desire  and  expect  it.  The  lawyers  were  all  absent  on  cir- 
cuit, and  other  members  were  dropping  homewards,  when 
the  Masters  in  Chancery  brought  down  to  the  Commons 
a  Bill  which  Lord  Eedesdale,  under  Lord  Eldon's  sanc- 
tion, had  introduced  in  the  Lords,  for  creating  the  Office 
of  Vice-Chancellor.  The  object  was  to  enable  the  King  to 
appoint  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years'  standing 
to  be  an  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  under  the  title  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Chancellor,  to  be  removeable  at  pleasure, 
to  sit  whenever  and  wherever  his  superior  should  appoint, 
and  to  manage  such  business  only  as  the  Chancellor  should 
set  him  to  do.  It  was  immediately  clear  to  Eomilly  and 
others  that  this  was  a  lightening  of  the  duties  of  the 
Chancellor,  without  any  diminution  of  its  emoluments ; 
that  it  tended  to  render  the  office  more  than  ever  political, 
and  by  so  much  less  judicial;  and  that  it  would  most 
injuriously  affect  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  measure  stood  over  till  the  next  session ; 
and  meantime,  there  was  a  new  parliament.  Eomilly, 
having  been  thrown  out  at  the  Bristol  election,  did  not 
re-enter  the  House  till  after  the  Christmas  recess.    In  the 
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interval,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth,  not  liia 
political,  but  his  legal  objections  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
brought  forward  on  the  1st  of  December,  with  the  intention 
of  its  being  passed  immediately :  but  some  objections  of 
Lord  Holland's  delaj^ed  it  till  after  the  holidays.  Bomilly, 
being  by  that  time  in  the  House,  opposed  it  to  the  xitmost 
of  his  power :  but  it  was  passed  on  the  11th  of  March,  1813. 
The  salary  was  6,000Z.  a  year — ^since  reduced  to  5,000^.,  with 
a  retiring  pension  of  3,500Z.  Within  a  few  years,  two  more 
Vice-Chancellors  have  been  appointed,  who  receive  similar 
emoluments.  Since  their  appointment,  a  main  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  has  been  the  rehearing 
of  causes  brought  up  by  appeal  from  the  Vice-ChancelloiB 
courts.  Original  causes  are  now  usually  confined  to  those 
courts,  and  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls ;  while  the  higher 
court  is  chiefly  occupied  with  appeals  from  below.  What 
further  changes  will  be  necessary  in  this  department  of 
the  State  must  inevitably  be  setUed  in  the  coarse  of  the 
century.  Meantime,  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the 
first  grand  innovation  took  place,  under  the  sanction  of 
Lord  Eldon,  in  1813.  "  The  new  Attomey-Gteneral,  Plumer, 
was  appointed  the  first  Yice-Chancellor ;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Garrow,  the  Solicitor-General. 

It  was  this  SoUdtor-General  Garrow  who  had  just 
signalized  his  name  by  opposition  to  two  measures  of 
Bomilly's,  which  it  was  a  sufficient  disgrace  to  the  age  that 
Bomilly  should  have  to  bring  forward.  The  one  was  to 
remove  the  corruption  of  blood  in  cases  of  attainder,  except 
for  certain  extreme  offences ;  and  the  other  was  to  abolish 
the  barbarous  parts  of  the  process  of  execution  for  high 
treason. — ^The  infliction  of  corruption  of  blood  in  cases  of 
attainder — the  dreadful  evil  of  visiting  the  children  for 
ever  for  the  offence  of  the  parent — ^was  clearly  never 
designed  as  punishment  for  offence,  but  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  feudal  tenures.  To  those  who  wonder  at 
the  obstinacy  of  men  in  former  ages — and  the  number  was 
very  considerable — ^who  endured  "  pressing  to  death"  (a 
torture  of  man^  days'  duration)  rather  than  plead  to  an 
indictment,  it  is  an  affecting  explanation  that  husbands 
and  parents  endured  this  for  the  sake  of  their  wives  and 
their  posterity.    Many  a  man  has  died  this  horrible  death 
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in  the  Press-yard  of  Newgate,  and  in  other  prisons,  rather 
than  so  plead  as  that  his  trial  might  go  on,  and  sentence 
be  reached,  and  attainder  pronounced,  and  thence  his 
widow's  dower  be  forfeited,  and  corruption  of  blood  visit 
his  descendants,  so  that  IJiey  could  not  only  derive  no 
inheritance  from  him,  but  could  never  derive  any  title  to 
land,  or  other  privileges,  since  the  course  of  transmission 
would  be  stopped  in  him.  RomiUy  was  ready  to  show 
that  the  law  had  become  perverted  by  change  of  circum- 
stances, being  made  a  penalty  when  such  was  not  the 
original  intention :  but  Garrow  did  not  want  to  hear  any 
explanation,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  penalty,  and  that 
society  would  go  to  pieces  if  such  penalties  were  taken 
away ;  and  he  opposed  the  Bill.  It  was  thrown  out  in 
the  session  of  1813,  but  passed  the  next  year,  so  far  as  it 
extended  to  removing  corruption  of  blood  for  attainder, 
except  in  cases  of  treagon,  petit-treason,  and  other  murders. 
By  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  the  law  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  106,  310),  the  descendants  of  an  attainted  person  may 
derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  ancestor.  This 
is  very  well ;  but  it  remains  to  be  hoped  that  the  nation 
may  become  of  Blackstone's  opinion,  that  "  the  whole  doo- 
trine  should  be  antiquated  by  one  undistinguishing  law." 
The  other  Bill,  for  abolishing  the  barbarous  parts  of  the 
sentence  for  high  treason,  had  actually  passed  through 
Committee  on  the  9th  of  April,  1813,  when  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  that  day  six 
months :  "  so  that,"  as  Romilly  wrote  at  the  time,  "  the 
Bill  is  lost,  and  the  Ministers  have  the  glory  of  having 
preserved  the  British  law,  by  which  it  is  ordained  that 
the  heart  and  the  bowels  of  a  man  convicted  of  treason 
shall  be  torn  out  of  his  body  while  he  is  yet  alive."  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  legislators  should  have  stood  up,  in 
our  day,  night  after  night,  discussing  and  advocating  the 
provisions  for  cutting  off  heads,  dividing  the  trunk,  and 
leaving  or  not  leaving  susceptibilily  of  pain  when  the 
heart  was  to  be  searched  for.  And^it  was  not  to  be  the 
last  debate.  The  whole  disgustingmatter  must  be  gone 
over  again  the  next  year. — ^The  next  year,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  stealthily  got  the  Bill  altered  in  the  Lords — 
quietly  amended  without  debate — ^in  order  to  preserve 
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Bomething  of  the  barbarism  which  they  were  always  nn- 
willing  to  part  with.  The  Commons  had  abrogated  all  the 
barbarism  except  the  putting  to  death.  The  Lords  actually 
re-enacted  the  quartering  affcer  death.  In  this,  they  were 
hardly  so  antiquarian  as  they  should  have  been.  They 
should  have  remembered  the  origin  of  the  sentence,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  case  of  Prince  David  of 
Wales.  Each  part  of  the  infliction  was  then  a  separate 
sentence,  assigned  as  a  consequence  of  a  separate  offence 
duly  specified.  If  these  lords  were  uncongenial  with  their 
own  age  in  providing  for  the  cutting  up  of  a  warm  human 
body  before  the  eyes  of  a  multitude,  they  were  no  less  incon- 
sistent in  their  character  of  legislators  of  the  age  of 
Edward  I.  We  find  in  Bomilly's  Diaiy  a  characteristic 
note  of  Lord  Eldon's  of  this  date,  which  shows,^  more 
clearly  than  any  description  could  do,  the  mode  in  which 
his  mmd  worked,  on  such  occasions«as  this ;  and  also  the 
empirical  treatment  to  which  legislation  of  the  most 
serious  kind  has  been  subjected  in  our  day.  One  para- 
graph of  the  note  is  this  :  "  I  entertain  a  doubt  whether 
the  sentence  should  be  further  changed  than  merely 
taking  away  the  cutting  down  alive  and  drawing,  without 
a  hurdle.  The  King  can  pardon  the  quartering ;  and  if 
he  does  not,  the  sentence,  if  the  party  is  hanged  till  he 
is  dead,  is  not  more  severe  than  in  murder."  EomiUy 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  retention  of  part  of  the 
butchery ;  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  to  be  always  ex- 
cused, the  provision  should  not  stand  as  part  of  the  law: 
and  if  not  excused,  that  it  was  morally  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree  :  but  he  accepted  the  amendments,  rather 
than  lose  the  Bill.     It  passed  in  July,  1814. 

In  1813,  the  India  Company's  Charter  had  to  be  re- 
newed, and  the  Company  found  it  less  easy  to  obtain  their 
own  terms  than  in  a  former  century.  It  so  happened,  that 
somewhere  about  1808,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  the  most 
honoured  of  his  class,  Mr.  William  Bathbone,  was  in 
London,  and,  struck  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Company's 
shipping,  he  inquired,  of  a  London  merchant  at  his  elbow, 
why  sudi  a  trade — a  trade  so  great,  and  capable  of  such 
unlimited  expansion — ^was  quietly  left  to  be  the  property 
of  a  corporation.    His  friend  replied  by  convincing  him  of 
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the  overwhelmiiig  power  of  the  corporation  in  London, 
nnder  whose  shadow  no  discontent  could  stir  with  im- 
punity ;  and  the  two  agreed  that,  whenever  any  movement 
was  made,  it  must  be  in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Eathbone 
was  not  a  man  to  loiter  over  any  work  which  he  saw 
ought  to  be  done.  He  stirred  up  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  Manchester,  to  demand  an  opening  of  the 
trade ;  and  by  the' time  the  Charter  was  to  be  renewed,  the 
movement  had  proceeded  so  far  that  a  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  monopoly  was  easily  obtained.  From  this 
time  forward,  British  merchants  were  permitted  to  trade 
to  the  territories  of  the  Company,  and  to  India  generally ; 
though  none  but  the  Company  might  traffic  with  China. 
Henceforth,  the  Company  were  to  keep  their  territorial 
and  commercial  accounts  separate.  They  protested  that 
all  this  was  very  foolish :  they  could  prove  that  they  had 
carried  commerce  to  its  furthest  possible  limit  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  :  their  warehouses  were  glutted  with 
Indian  commodities  for  which  there  was  no  sale:  the 
Company  suffered  loss  in  their  exports  :  to  open  the  out- 
ports  to  the  trade  would  be  no  other  than  "  a  ruinous 
transfer  of  it  into  new  channels,  to  the  destruction  of 
immense  and  costly  establishments,  and  the  beggary  of 
many  thousands  of  industrious  individuals."  So  said  the 
Company.  The  merchants,  however,  desired  to  try  what 
private  enterprise  could  do.  They  were  authorized  to  try, 
to  the  extent  just  mentioned :  with  what  result  will 
appear  when  we  have  to  speak  of  the  next  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter,  in  1833. — ^The  trade  was  opened  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1814. 

The  opportunity  was  used  for  establishing  Episcopacy 
in  India.  There  had  been  devoted  Missionaries  there,  in 
honourable  succession :  but  we  learn  from  Wilberforce 
that  there  was  little  concert,  and  much  difference  among 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  religious  world 
a  most  unphilosophical  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  coversion  of  both  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos.  Thus,  little  or  nothing  was  done,  while 
some  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed.  At  this  time,  the  news 
had  just  arrived  of  th<^  death — the  most  dreary  death — ^in 
Persia,  of  the  devoted  Henry  Martyn.     "  The  great  mass 
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of  Anglo-Indians  "  were  confident  that  the  propagation  of 
Chrigtianity  in  India  would  be  the  overthrow  of  British 
dominion  there ;  and  their  opposition  to  missionary  effort 
was  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  conviction.  On 
the  other  hand,  therebgious  world  never  admitted  a  donbt 
of  onr  being  able  to  Christianize  all  India,  if  we  only  tried : 
and,  of  course,  it  was  a  heavy  weight  upon  their  minds 
that  we  did  not  try,  but  left  the  sou6  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  heathens  to  perish.  Wilberforce  declares,  re- 
peatedly, the  recognition  of  Christian  teaching  in  India  to 
be  "  the  greatest  object  man  ever  pursued," —  the  greatest 
that  ever  interested  the  heart,  or  engaged  the  efforts,  of 
man."  The  result  of  a  long  and  hard  contest  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  of  much  religious  excitement 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  that  a  Besolution  (the  13th) 
was  passed  in*  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  India  Company 
that  sufficient  facilities  should  be  afforded  by  law  for  the 
admission  of  moral  and  religious  teachers  in  India,  respect 
being  had  to  the  existing  guarantees  for  religious  liberty 
on  every  hand  ;  and  that  by  another  Besolution  (the  12th) 
a  Bishop  and  two  archdeacons  were  to  be  sent  out,  to 
preside  over  the  Church  in  India.  This  last  measure  was 
for  the  benefit,  primarily,  of  the  British  in  India ;  as  the 
other  was  for  the  natives.  Hitherto,  there  had  been  only 
three  Christian  churches  open  in  the  whole  realm  of  India, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  the  Diocesan  of  this 
dependency,  as  of  so  many  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1814,  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  a 
salary  of  £6,000  a  year:  and  in  ten  years  more,  the 
beloved  Heber  went  forth,  watched  by  the  loving  eyes  of 
a  multitude,  to  that  great  new  world  of  pastoral  duty. 
He  b'ved  less  than  three  years  :  but  his  image  is  the  one 
that  rises  in  the  heart,  at  any  mention  of  the  Establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  India. 

While  this  anxiety  was  shown  about  India,  not  a  word 
was  spoken  in  parliament  about  enlightening  the  heathens 
at  home.  Since  1807,  when  Mr.  Whitbread  pleaded  for 
Education,  and  Mr.  Windham  deprecated  it,  the  subject 
had  not  been  mentioned  at  all.  There  was  some  stir  in 
society.  In  1808,  it  had  been  found  that  Joseph  Lancaster 
could  not  carry  on  his  plans,  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
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ment ;  and  five  generous  men  subscribed  largely,  and,  as 
trustees,  lifted  up  the  man  and  his  work  out  of  difficulty, 
and  into  a  fair  field  for  the  trial  of  his  scheme. — ^In  1812, 
we  find  notices  of  attempts  to  open  the  National  Schools  to 
Dissenters,  for  whom  nothing  more  was  asked  than  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  attend  their  own  places  of 
worship.  Such  license  was,  however,  declared  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  the  society.  In  none  of 
the  schools  of  that  time — ^neither  the  Lancaster,  nor  the 
National,  nor  the  Infant,  nor  the  Adult  Schools — ^was  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  such  as  could  be  approved 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  yet ;  but 
we  have  become  aware  that  it  is  a  very  questionable 
benefit  to  seclude  children  from  the  active  business  of  life 
— ^to  cut  them  off  for  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  from  learn- 
ing the  craft  they  are  to  live  by,  if  we  give  them  nothing 
in  return  but  such  a  miserable  pretence  of  learning  as 
was  furnished  by  popular  schools  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  boy  of  fourteen,  coming 
out  of  any  of  these  schools,  who  could  read  pleasantly  and 
intelligently,  and  write  a  letter  freely,  or  keep  accounts, 
while  he  was  too  probably  sick  of  the  Bible  from  its  having 
been  made  a  class-book.  His  father  naturally  thought 
that  he  would  have  been  better  employed  in  the  fields  or 
the  work-shop.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  girl  who  could 
do  ai^y  thing  but  spell  and  scrawl,  under  the  name  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  sew  in  the  most  ordinary  manner ; 
and  her  mother  naturally  thought  that  her  years  would 
have  been  better  spent  in  the  dairy  or  the  kitchen,  or  in 
learning  to  tend  the  children.  The  intellects  of  the 
scholars  were  not  brightened;  nor  was  any  thing  like 
sound  knowledge  given  them.  The  real  aim  of  education 
was,  in  fact,  not  yet  understood,  nor  the  process  philo- 
sophically considered.  The  Adult  schools  which  were 
set  up  about  this  time  were  a  curious  illustration  of  this. 
It  was  an  excellent  thing  to  let  uninstructed  adults  feel 
that  knowledge  was  for  them  as  for  others ;  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  meet  in  the  evenings  for  purpoaes  of 
improvement :  but  it  seems  to  us  now  a  strange  mistajoe 
toWve  spent  their  precious  hours  on  the  alphabet  and 
pot-hooks.    With  their  unused  faculties  relating  tp  arbi- 
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trary  signs,  with  their  stiff  fingers,  and  years  so  long  past 
the  time  for  perception  and  retention,  it  was  found  weary 
work  to  them  to  learn  reading  and  writing ;  and  so  slow 
that,  in  the  same  time,  they  might  have  obtained  and 
heartily  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  more  animating 
knowl^ge.  The  amiable  and  earnest  Wilberforco  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  well-meant  scheme.  He  opened 
a  room,  and  established  teachers,  and  himself  complimented 
the  pupils  on  their  good  sense  in  coming.  "  You  would 
have  been  delighted,"  wrote  an  observer,  "with  seeing 
him  seated  by  the  old  ladies,  with  the  utmost  patience, 
kindness,  and  humility,  fairly  teaching  them  their  letters." 
It  was  much  to  have  called  out  the  spirit  and  the  example : 
better  methods  were  yet  to  come. 

In  1813,  the  activity  of  Bible  Societies  was  at  its  height. 
It  is  now  interesting  to  look  back  upon,  as  a  clear  evidence 
of  the  growing  sense  of  the  popular  needs.  To  a  certain 
extent,  also,  this  broadcast  sowing  of  the  Word  was  a 
blessing.  The  blessing  was  obvious :  the  objections  lay 
more  out  of  sight.  There  were,  however,  many  at  the 
time,  and  there  have  been  more  since,  who  asked,  whether 
it  was  not  a  large  thing  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom  the  Bible  was  given 
could  read  and  use  it ;  and  whether  it  was  a  fitting  gift,  in 
the  way  of  charity,  to  so  very  large  a  number  as  were  sup- 
posed to  need  such  a  charity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  benefit  of  rendering  the  Book  accessible  to  all  who 
desired  to  have  it :  but  there  was  much  more  question  of 
the  piety  and  wisdom  of  thrusting  it  upon  those  who  were 
unprepared  for  its  use.  The  objections  became  stronger 
when  the  foreign  department  of  the  business  was  brought 
forward  and  it  appeared  that  we  were  throwing  the  Scrip- 
ture into  the  laps  of  heathen  nations,  with  no  appre- 
ciable chance  of  making  them  Christians,  and  a  certainty 
of  shockingly  desecrating  Christianity  if  we  did  not. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  painful  details  of  the  absurd 
mistakes  made  on  the  most  solemn  subjects,  in  our  eager- 
nem  to  put  our  sacred  books  before  the  minds  of  nations 
occupied  with  sacred  books  of  their  own ;  nor  of  the  bad 
effects  at  home  of  making  the  most  peculiar,  difficult,  and 
ymt  of  all  books,  a  sort  of  waste  commodity  among  a  multi- 
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tude,  who  were  compelled  to  receive  it  without  knowing 
how  to  use  it.  Coleridge's  remark  on  the  matter  is  well 
known.  Seeing  how  the  Bible  was  regarded,  even  by  the 
educated  classes,  as  the  revelation  itself,  and  not  as  the 
record  of  the  revelation;  and  how,  therefore,  the  tendency 
of  the  time  was  to  make  it  be  considered  a  talisman,  and 
to  cause  its  diffusion  as  a  talisman,  among  the  whole 
people,  in  all  conditions  of  mind,  Coleridge  observed  that 
we  had  quitted  Idolatry,  but  had  fallen  into  Bibliolatry. 
Amidst  all  the  Bible  Society  zeal  of  1813,  we  find  writers 
calm  enough  to  object  to  any  spiritual  objects  being 
adopted  as  one  of  the  "  rages  "  which  are  always  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  every  metropolis.  In  this  instance,  the 
rage  spread  from  London  all  over  the  country.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in 
England  which  had  not  some  sort  of  Bible  Society ;  and, 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  annual  meetings  were  held,  for 
some  years  from  this  time,  at  which  the  most  popular 
religious  orators  appeared — ^making  a  sort  of  festival  for 
the  religious  world  of  each  district. 

At  this  time  a  sect  was  rising  up — already  considerable 
in  numbers — ^which  proved  that  mere  Bible  reading  does 
not  give  religious  enlightenment  to  the  otherwise  ignorant. 
An  aged  woman  was,  in  1813,  attending  a  chapel  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  which  was  always  crowded  with  people 
eager  to  see  her.  Joanna  Southcote  was  regarded  as  a 
prophetess ;  and  she  now,  when  on  the  very  confines  of 
life,  declared  herself  pregnant  with  the  true  Messiah.  She 
was,  in  fact,  diseased  in  body,  and  ignorant  (though  full  of 
texts)  and  superstitious  enough  to  De  able  to  deceive  her- 
self as  much  as  others.  It  was  a  sore  mystery,  she  said 
with  bitter  tears,  to  the  disciples  round  her  dying  bed, 
when  telling  them  that  her  mission  now  seemed  all  a 
delusion,  it  was  a  sore  mystery  that  she,  who  had  been 
reading  the  Bible  all  her  life,  should  have  had  such  a 
heavy  burden  as  this  laid  upon  her.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  there  were  some  thousands  of  persons — above  500 
in  Birmingham  alone — ^looking  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah :  and  the  more  their  suspense  was  protracted,  the 
stronger  grew  their  faith.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
poor  woman  died :  but  her  followers  had  no  idea  of  giving 
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up.  "  Tlie  arm  of  the  Lord  was  not  shortened,  that  he 
could  not  save ;"  he  would  yet  raise  her  up,  and  give  her 
the  promised  son.  The  case  would  hardly  be  worth  more 
than  a  passing  allusion,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  fetith  and 
the  sect  are  not  extinct  yet — at  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
years.  There  are  still  followers  of  Joanna  Southcote, 
meeting  for  worship  in  a  town  here  and  there ;  and  their 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  support  their  own  case, 
is  an  outstanding  appeal  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  that  Joanna's 
followers  should  all  have  been  poor  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  gorgeous  cradle,  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  rocked, 
was  given  by  "  a  lady  of  fortune,"  and  that  the  silver  cup 
and  salver,  with  the  globe  and  the  dove,  were  presented 
by  middle-class  contributors ;  and  that  a  London  physician 
sat,  as  a  believer,  by  the  bedside  of  the  prophetess ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  sect  were  poor ;  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
nounced ignorant. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Yansittart  announced  a  new  plan  of 
Finance,  and  carried  his  projposal,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opposition  of  every  economist  in  parliament.  The  subject 
of  the  Debt  will  recur  where  it  must  be  more  fully  treated 
of  than  is  necessary  here :  and  it  need  only  be  said  now 
that,  in  1813,  the  nation  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
176,346,023Z.;  and  yet,  that  Mr.  Vansittart  believed  our 
financial  affairs  to  be  so  flourishing  that  he  was  growing 
uneasy  about  the  vast  power  that  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament  whenever  the  Sinking  Fund  should  have 
nearly  paid  off  the  Debt.  He  now  proposed  to  tamper 
with  that  fund ;  and  could  not  see  that  to  divert  it  from 
its  purpose  was  to  break  faith  with  the  national  creditor. 
We  find  him  telling  Parliament  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
has  already  redeemed  240,000,000Z. — ^the  whole  amount  of 
the  Debt  at  the  time  of  its  institution :  whereas,  every 
financier  now  knows  that  the  Debt  was,  at  this  date, 
heavier  by  11,000  OOOZ.  than  if  no  Sinking  Fund  had  been 
instituted.  Since  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  420,000,000Z.  had 
been  added  to  the  capital  of  the  Debt.  The  true  method 
of  redemption  by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities,  had,  by 
this  time,  been  entered  upon.  It  began  in  1808  :  but  it 
was  not  on  this  that  Mr,  Vansittart  built  his  hopes  and 
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expectations.  After  providing  for  paying  a  debt  on  one 
hand  by  borrowing  at  higher  interest  on  the  other,  he  now 
proposed  to  alter  and  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt,  admitting  thereby  the  control  of 
parliament  over  funds  excluded  by  those.  Acts  from  parlia- 
mentary interference.  The  fallacy  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
system,  as  then  managed,  was  not  apparent  to  the  nation 
during  the  war — so  completely  was  its  operation  hidden 
by  the  process  of  raising  annual  loans,  to  cover  deficiencies. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  when,  in  the  absence  of  loans.  Par- 
liament borrowed  from  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners, 
year  after  year,  people  began  to  perceive  how  delusive 
had  been  the  notion  that  the  Debt  had  ever  diminished 
at  all ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  mischievous  child's  play 
came  to  an  end.  By  that  time,  men  were  wondering  how 
Mr.  Vansittart  could  have  obtained  his  majorities  in  1813. 
His  doctrine  was,  simply,  that  obedience  to  the  Acts  only 
required  that  the  Debt  should  be  paid  off  in  forty-five 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  that 
it  was  justifiable,  and  would  be  now  prudent,  to  take  what- 
ever was  left  over  from  the  sum  necessary  for  this,  and 
apply  it  to  general  purposes  to  save  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing new  taxes.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  expose  the 
fallacy  and  bad  faith  of  this  scheme  to  readers  who,  long 
after  the  expiration  of  the  forty-five  years,  are  living 
under  a  Debt  which  has  been  largely  increased  instead  of 
abolished. 

In  February,  1814,  an  incident  occurred  which  appears 
not  to  have  been  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body 
to  this  day.  A  person,  dressed  in  a  nondescript  officer's 
uniform,  with  a  long  beard,  wet  clothes,  and  an  appearance 
of  extreme  fatigue,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
Dover,  declaring  that  he  had  just  landed  from  a  boat,  and 
must  proceed  instantly  to  London,  to  announce  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  He  paid  his  way,  even  at  the  toll-bars,  with 
Napoleons.  The  bustle  at  the  Stock  Exchange  was  just 
what  his  employers  intended  to  create.  A  plot  of  the 
same  sort  was  prepared,  and  partly  enacted,  at  Northfleet, 
in  case  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  Dover  scheme.  Lord 
Cochrane,  with  others,  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  found  guilty  of  being  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
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extraordinary  fraud,  and  condemned  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  1,000Z.,  and  the  pillory.  Much  sympathy 
was  naturally  felt,  from  the  outset,  with  an  officer  who 
had  served  his  country  bravely  and  effectually ;  and  when 
the  evidence  against  him  on  the  trial  was  so  strong  as  to 
stagger  his  nearest  friends,  the  sympathy  was  kept  up  by 
the  injustice  of  the  procedure,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
sentence.  All  England  revolted  at  the  sentence  of  the 
pillory  for  such  an  offence,  though  England  had  not  yet 
revolted  at  the  pillory  in  all  cases.  That  part  of  the 
sentence  was  not  inflicted.  Lord  Cochrane  was  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority ;  but 
immediately  re-elected  for  Westminster.  Some  of  the 
electors,  we  are  assured,  believed  him  innocent ;  and  most 
declared  him  to  have  been  unfairly  tried.  He  was,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  stopped  in  his  professional  career : 
that  is,  he  served  with  a  braveiy  almost  eccentric,  and  a 
genius  which  would  have  raised  nim  to  the  summit  of  feme 
but  for  the  drawback  of  this  transaction.  At  length,  he 
received  the  title  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and  was  held  to  have 
emerged  from  the  cloud  which  had  so  long  obscured  his 
name  and  fortunes. 

The  winter  of  1814  was  so  remarkable  in  regard  to 
weather,  that  some  of  the  facts  should  be  recorded.  The 
suspension  of  business,  and  even  of  the  mails,  was  ex- 
tremely inconvenient.  Every  effort  was  made  to  forwai-d 
the  mails — ^by  a  chaise  and  four  here — ^by  men  on  horse- 
back there ;  but  for  several  weeks,  not  even  government 
could  be  sure  of  its  letters  on  the  right  day.  The  portreeve 
of  Tavistock  set  out,  one  January  day,  to  take  the  oaths  of 
his  office  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  only  thirty-two  miles  off; 
but,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  miles,  he  was  stopped  by 
snow  and  ice ;  and  there  he  was  detained  for  twenty-six 
days,  unable  to  communicate  with  home,  or  any  other  place 
than  the  village  in  which  he  was  imprisoned.  Soldiers 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  road,  in  their  march  from  town 
to  town.  The  snow  drifted  in  the  streets  to  such  a  height 
that  the  shops  were  closed :  and  the  accumulation  of  ice 
and  snow  about  London  Bridge  was  such  that  the  passage 
was  nearly  closed  by  the  middle  of  January.  By  the  1st 
of  February,  the  Thames  was  completely  frozen  over.     A 
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bullock  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice :  booths  were  erected, 
and  a  kind  of  fair  held,  where  the  citizens,  whose  business 
was  stopped,  amused  their  enforced  leisure.  This  stoppage 
of  business  was  by  this  time  so  serious  a  matter — and 
chiefly  from  the  failure  of  the  remittances  on  which  the 
merchants  depended  for  taking  up  their  bills — ^that  all  the 
powers  of  the  Post  Office  were  put  forth  to  compel  the 
overseers  of  parishes  and  surveyors  of  highways  to  clear 
the  roads.  Near  Huntingdon,  a  strange  sight  was  seen 
when  several  days  had  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  any 
mail.  An  official  personage  was  sent  down  from  the 
General  Post  Office,  with  orders  to  get  the  mails  to  and 
from  the  north  through,  at  all  hazards.  The  mail-coach 
appeared  at  length,  completely  filled  and  loaded,  with  bags, 
and  drawn  by  ten  exhausted  horses,  which  had  forced  and 
floundered  their  way  through  banks  and  hills  of  snow. — It 
was  a  dreary  season  for  many  a  wife  and  mother,  whose 
husband  did  not  return,  and  could  not  be  heard  of.  The 
children  must  be  kept  warm  and  amused  at  home  all  day 
long ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  diversion  of  looking  out 
of  the  windows ;  for  the  snow  was  drifted  against  them. 
It  was  difficult  to  communicate  with  the  butcher :  and,  as 
for  coals,  if  the  stock  ran  low,  there  were  no  more  to  be 
had.  No  coals  could  get  to  London;  and  there  was  no 
passage  by  any  of  the  rivers.  Where  there  was  an 
attempt  to  hold  a  market,  no  poultry  or  vegetables  were 
to  be  seen :  and  the  people  could  not  endure  the  cold — 
either  sellers  or  buyers.  The  waterpipes  were  all  frozen  : 
and  the  snow  was  melted  for  water — the  pails  of  thawing 
snow  within  the  fenders  making  the  house  insufferably 
cold.  The  only  alternative  was  to  take  up  the  plugs  in 
the  streets ;  and  then,  if  the  water  came,  it  was  imme- 
diately transformed  into  dangerous  sheets  of  ice.  Amidst 
such  domestic  discomfort,  many  a  mistress  of  a  household 
was  left  for  weeks  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  her  husband — if 
he  happened  to  be  in  any  of  the  hilly  districts  of  the  island. 
The  Sol  way  was  frozen  over,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  living  men.  Many  were  the  boats  and  coasting 
vessels,  whose  crews  were  kept  starving  and  shivering  out 
at  sea,  from  the  heaping  of  ice  about  the  shores.  On  land, 
one  of  the  gravest  apprehensions  was  of  fire:  for  there 
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would  be  great  difi&ciilty  in  putting  it  out.  Several  bad 
fires  did  happen  during  the  period  of  frost :  but  a  worse 
occurred  just  after  water  was  once  more  seen  in  the 
Thames. 

In  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  Custom  House  was  one 
of  the  buildings  destroyed.  It  was  replaced  by  one  which 
was  thought  very  grand  in  its  day ;  but  it  was  found  to 
be  inconveniently  small  in  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  cen- 
tury. In  1718,  it  was  burned  down,  and  a  much  larger 
one  was  erected  in  its  stead.  This  larger  one  was  found, 
in  its  turn,  too  small  for  the  increased  commerce  of  a 
century ;  and  a  new  one  had  been  planned,  during  late 
years,  and  was  actually .  begun  when,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1814,  the  existing  Custom  House  was  burned 
down  to  the  ground.  The  building  itself  was  not  much 
to  be  regretted;  but  an  untold  amount  of  property 
perished;  and,  worse  still,  papers  of  inestimable  value. 
The  coral  and  pearls,  the  silks,  the  books,  the  bank-notes, 
the  pictures,  were  a  great  loss :  but  much  more  lamentable 
was  the  destruction  of  antique  documents,  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  past  centuries.  Bonds,  debentures,  and 
securities  of  various  kinds,  perished  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  derange  the  transactions  of  commerce,  and  threaten  the 
resources  of  government  to  a  formidable  extent.  Vessels 
ready  to  clear  out  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  were 
detained :  one  merchant  lost  6,000L  worth  of  bank  notes — 
the  list  of  their  numbers  being  locked  up  with  them.  By 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  bundles  and 
fragments  of  burnt  paper  were  scattered  on  the  roads  at 
Dalston  and  Hackney ;  and  a  packet  of  signed  debentures 
was  picked  up  in  Spital  Square.  There  was  now  every 
inducement  to  press  forward  the  erection  of  the  new 
Custom  House.  The  first  stone  had  been  laid  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  preceding  October;  and  the  present 
building  was  opened  for  business  on  the  12th  of  May,  1817. 
Many  people  afterwards  thought  that  the  speed  had  been 
too  great.  The  site — the  old  bed  of  the  river — ^was  a 
difficult  one  for  such  a  foundation  as  was  required.  Within 
ten  years,  the  foundations  of  the  Long  Eoom  gave  way. 
Examination  of  the  facts  was  made  by  a  Parliamentary 

nmittee  in  1828 ;  and  a  severe  censure  was  passed  upon 
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the  architect.  An  additional  expense  of  above  170,0002. 
wa43  incurred :  and  the  cost  of  our  Custom  House,  of  the 
present  century,  was  thereby  raised  to  neary  half  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  how  soon  it 
will  be  outgrown  by  the  National  Commerce,  and  what 
will  become  of  it.  We  majr  hope  that  warning  enough  has 
been  given  by  the  fate  of  its  three  predecessors;  and  that 
it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  fire. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Napoleon's  renewed  Efforts— New  oompcust  of  Allies— The  Allies 
defeated — ^Armistice — CJonferenoe — ^Austrian  declaration  of  War — 
Battle  of  Dresden — Succeeding  Battles — Sufferings  of  the  French— 
Napoleon's  Taoillation— Remonstrance  of  his  Marshals — ^Retreat- 
First  Battle  of  Leipsic— Second  Battle— Hauau — Napoleon  at  Paris 
— ^Independenoe  of  Holland  proclaimed — ^The  Allies  cross  the  Rhine 
— Congress  of  Ch&tillon — Partial  success  of  Napoleon— Treaty  of 
Chaumont — ^Bourbon  manifestations— Capitulation  of  Paris — Entry 
of  the  Allies — ^Provisional  Government — Abdication  of  Napoleon- 
Attempted  suicide — Desertion  of  the  Empress — Departure  for  Elba 
— ^Death  of  Josephine — Return  of  the  Bourbons — ^Treaty  of  Paris — 
London  Gaiety — ^Wellington's  Return — ^Popular  Misgivings — ^Dia- 
trust  Abroad — ^Napoleon's  Return — ^Arrival  in  Paris — ^Treaty  of 
Viennfr— OonstitutioDal  Monarchy  at  Paris — ^Napoleon  proceeds  to 
Belgium — The  British  at  Brussels  —  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny  — 
Waterloo— Napoleon's  return  to  Paris — ^Is  carried  to  St.  Helena- 
Capitulation  <tt  Paris— The  news  in  England — Second  Treaty  of 
Paris— Wellington's  ParewelL— [1813-15.] 

A  MONTH  after  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  the  remains  of 
his  great  "  Army  of  Eussia "  began  to  drop  in  after  him. 
It  was  a  mere  fragment  that  retained  any  organization ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  returned  singly. 
The  Emperor's  addresses  were  more  boastful  than  ever. 
He  announced  that  the  British  had  failed  in  Spain,  and 
that  England  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  from  civil, 
as  well  as  foreign,  war.  He  offered  his  sympathy  to  the 
Americans,  in  their  warfare  with  England,  and  assured 
them  that  they  were  supported  by  the  enmity  of  all 
Europe  against  their  foe.  It  was  now  necessary  to  settle 
many  affairs,  as  he  was  going  forth  to  war  again.    He 
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dismissed  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  on  terms  which  the  Pope 
at  first  agreed  to,  but  afterwards  wished  to  retract :  but, 
having  once  dismissed  him.  Napoleon  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  Holy  Father's  changes  of  mind.  Next,  he 
appointed  a  regency,  in  case  of  accident  during  his  absence 
from  Paris.  The  Empress  was  to  be  Eegent,  during  the 
minority  of  their  son.  Then,  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  raise  men  and  money  for  the  approaching  campaign. 
As  taxation  could  be  carried  no  further,  a  suflficient  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Communes  was  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  equivalent  amount  of  annual  income  being  given 
to  the  Communes  in  the  form  of  titles  to  dividends  on  stock. 
This  had  the  appearance  of  a  desperate  measure ;  and  so 
had  the  method  of  raising  men ;  and  Napoleon's  enemies 
were  inspirited  accordingly.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
conscription  for  1814  was  forestalled,  while  that  of  1813 
was  hardly  yet  in  operation :  it  was  that  the  sons  of  the 
nobles,  and  gentry,  and  commercial  classes,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  person.  Hitherto,  they  had  provided 
substitutes  at  prodigious  cost :  now,  they  must  serve  in 
person.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  double  object  in  this. 
Napoleon  had  been  called  home  from  Eussia  by  a  conspiracy 
in  Paris,  which  was  barely  prevented.  The  aristocratic 
youths  whom  he  was  now  to  take  with  him  into  the  field 
would  serve  as  hostages,  while  they  were  called  his  Guard 
of  Honour,  and  added  10,000  to  his  soldiery. 

Alexander  of  Eussia  had  met  Bemadotte,  Prince  Eoyal 
of  Sweden  (Napoleon's,  former  general)  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  they  had  made  an  alliance.  Now  the  King 
of  Prussia  went  to  Breslau,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  made  an 
alliance  with  him  also.  He  called  upon  his  subjects  to  rise 
as  one  man,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  French  despot. 
Austria  talked  of  making  peace  between  the  foes ;  but, 
while  she  talked,  she  was  arming.  Hamburg  rose;  the 
Confederation  of  the  Ehine  was  declared  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  the  French  left  Dresden  and  Berlin. 

The  French,  however,  soon  entered  Dresden  and  Berlin 
again.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Napoleon  was 
victorious,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  his  hardly  raised  troops.  The  battles  of  Ltitzen  and 
Bautzen,  which  gave  Napoleon  the  possession  of  Dresden, 
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were  fought  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies;  yet  they  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire. 
Napoleon  appeared  to  be  unable  to  follow  up  his  victories ; 
agreed  to  an  armistice,  extending  from  the  15th  of  June 
to  the  22nd  of  July. 

This  armistice  was  proposed  by  Austria — ^Austria  all 
the  while  intending  to  join  the  Allies,  and  knowing  that 
the  Allies  were  pledging  themselves  to  England  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  England  supplying  the 
money.  It  was  during  this  armistice,  while  Napoleon 
was  appearing  to  amuse  himself  at  Berlin  with  the  actors 
he  had  sent  for  to  Paris,  and  while  he  was  punishing  the 
Hamburghers  for  their  late  rising,  that  Wellington  won 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria.  The  Allies  had  heard  how  the 
French  were  driven,  pell-mell,  hungry  and  barefoot, 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  news  was 
cheering.  They,  and  their  enemy,  pretended  to  be  waiting 
for  a  grand  conference,  to  be  conducted  by  Austria,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace :  and  the  armistice 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  10th  of  August,  to  allow 
abundance  of  time  for  debate. 

The  conference  did  not  begin  till  the  29th  of  July.  The 
terms  then  proposed  to  Napoleon  involved  more  sacrifice 
than  he  chose  to  make.  He  agreed  to  some  stipulations, 
but  refused  others;  and  his  reply,  written  on  the  9th  of" 
August,  did  not  reach  the  Allies  till  the  date  of  the 
armistice  was  past.  Austria  declared  it  now  too  late  to 
enter  upon  any  new  discussion,  unless  by  the  permission 
of  Alexander.  The  next  incident  was,  that  Austria  pub- 
lished her  declaration  of  war ;  and  Napoleon  found  that  he 
had  been  tricked  into  allowing  his  enemies  time  to  mature 
their  plans  against  him,  when  he  should  have  been  follow- 
ing up  the  successes  of  the  spring.  No  man  was  loss 
entitled  to  complain  of  trickery ;  and  this  makes  it  the 
more  surprising  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
outwitted  by  the  crafty  Mettemich  of  Austria,  the  double- 
minded  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  the  cunning 
Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  as  manoeuvring  as  he  was 
sentimental. .  Bemadotte  had  come  down  with  a  great  force, 
to  take  care  of  Berlin,  when  Napoleon  should  leave  it. 
Napoleon's  old  general,  Moreau,  appeared  at  Alexander's 
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head-quarters,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  and  Jomini,  the 
head  of  Ney's  staff,  went  over  also,  carrying  full  informa- 
tion of  the  French  plans  of  the  campaign.  There  was  some 
doubt  whether  Murat  would  not  follow  Austria :  but  he 
arrived  in  August  to  aid  Napoleon.  In  a  few  weeks, 
Bavaria  joined  the  Allies :  and  Saxony  was  compelled  to 
shift  for  herself.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  yet 
undecided  German  States  turned  against  the  falling 
Emperor :  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  his  last  ally, 
Denmark,  made  a  separate  armistice ;  and  he  was  left  quite 
alone.  Thus  it  was  on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1813 ;  though 
on  the  10th  of  August,  Napoleon  had  been  unquestionably 
the  victor  in  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  months. 

As  the  truce  came  to  an  end,  the  Allies  defiled  back  into 
Bohemia,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrian 
forces :  and  Prince  Marshal  Blucher,  the  great  Prussian 
general,  was  bearing  back  the  French  who  were  in  Silesia. 
Napoleon  insisted,  against  the  advice  of  his  generals,  on 
carrying  his  main  force  in  this  direction ;  and  Blucher  of 
course  retreated  before  him.  This  was  what  the  Allies 
intended;  and  they  poured  down  upon  Saxony  behind 
him  to  cut  off  his  communications :  and  by  the  25th  of 
August,  120,000  men,  with  600  pieces  of  cannon,  were  on  the 
hills  round  Dresden,  If  they  had  made  the  attempt,  they 
might  have  occupied  Dresden  that  day :  but  the  Austrian 
commander  desired  to  wait ;  and  by  the  next  day,  Napoleon 
was  within  sight.  He  entered  Dresden  amidst  showers  of 
balls,  having  left  his  carriage,  and  crept  on  his  hands  and 
knees  over  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  approach.  In  the 
great  battle  of  the  27th  (in  which  Moreau  received  his 
death-wound).  Napoleon  had  so  decidedly  the  advantage, 
that  the  Allies  resolved  to  retreat,  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Blticher's  force,  which  was  coming  on  from 
Silesia.  Poor  Moreau  wrote  to  his  wife  from  his  death- 
bed, "  that  rascal  Bonaparte  is  always  fortunate."  He  was 
now,  however,  tasting  the  last  of  his  good  fortune.  The 
battle  of  Dresden  was  the  last  pitched  battle  he  ever 

fained.    Having  no  foresight  of  this,  he  was   in  the 
ighest  spirits  on  the  28th,  when  he  advanced  up  the  river 
to  Pima. 

On  the  30th,  his  general  Vandamme  was  totally  de- 
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feated,  not  far  from  him,  at  Culm,  and  taken  prisoner. 
While  the  struggle  was  going  forward  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  Napoleon  was  gaily  calculating  the 
consequences  of  victory  on  that  side,  and  how  long  it  would 
require  to  take  possession  of  Berlin.  "Well,"  he  said,  after 
hearing  thfe  news,  "this  is  war.  High  in  the  morning; 
low  enough  at  night."  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  the  Allies  should  yet  enter 
Prague  as  conquerors;  and  he  admitted  afterwards  that 
the  misfortune  was  owing  to  his  not  having  supported 
Vandamme  by  his  force  from  Pima.  He  was  not  yet 
aware  that  his  force  in  Silesia  under  Marshal  Macdonald 
had  been  totally  routed  by  Blticher  on  the  26th.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Katzbach  and  the  consequent  proceedings,  the 
French  loss  amounted  to  26,000  men  ;  while  that  of  the 
Allies  did  not  exceed  4,000.  It  was  by  a  surprise,  in  the 
midst  of  weather  which  destroyed  the  bridges  over  swoUen 
torrents,  that  the  French  suffered  so  fearfully,  and  not  by 
hard  fighting.  There  had  been  a  defeat  in  another  quarter 
at  a  still  earlier  date  (the  23rd),  which  it  yet  remained  for 
Napoleon  to  hear  of;  and  it  cost  him  more  mortification 
than  those  nearer  at  hand,  though  it  was  not  in  reality  so 
important.  It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  him  to  establish 
himself  at  Berlin  :  and  it  was  a  matter  of  pique  to  humble 
Bernadotte — his  old  servant,  who  was  now  opposing  an 
army  of  Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Eussians,  to  the  French 
force  under  Oudinot  near  Berlin.  By  the  victory  of  Ber- 
nadotte and  his  allies  at  Gross-Beeren,  Oudinot  was  driven 
back,  and  the  Prussian  capital  was  saved.  Luckau  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies ;  and  the  French  reinforcements,  from 
whom  much  had  been  hoped,  fled  back  into  Magdeburg  for 
refuge.  Thus  in  a  single  week — in  the  same  w.eek  in  which 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Dresden — ^Napoleon's  armies  sus- 
tained three  tremendous  defeats;  and  his  plans  for  the 
campaign  were  broken  up. 

It  was  hard  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  going  to  Berlin 
even  now:  but  Macdonald's  army  was  in  so  desperate  a 
state  in  Silesia,  and  Blticher  so  triumphant,  that  the  Em- 
peror consented  to  take  again  the  road  to  Bautzen,  where 
he  had  conquered  in  May.  Blticher  again  retired;  and 
while  Napoleon  followed,  Bernadotte  and  his  Prussian 
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allies  beat  the  French  again,  tinder  Marshal  Ney,  in  the 
battle  of  Dennewitz.  Ney  had  been  sent  to  replace 
Oudinot  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Elbe ;  but  his 
defeat  was  the  worse  of  the  two.  There  was  no  hope  now 
of  preserving  the  French  line,  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden, 
which  had  been  Napoleon's  main  idea  in  this  autumn 
campaign.  He  immediately  resolved  to  draw  in  his  forces 
within  call  from  Dresden.  His  advisers  entreated  him  to 
remain  within  that  range,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Allies 
did  not  strike  their  severest  blows  where  he  was  present : 
but  we  find  him,  so  late  as  the  7th  of  September,  still 
planning  a  triumphant  entry  into  Berlin,  after  defeating 
Bemadotte.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  sound  of 
Kussian  guns  told  him  that  he  was  wanted  on  the  Bohe- 
mian side.  He  pressed  back  the  Bussians  over  the  frontier, 
but  did  not  engage  them  when  he  might  have  done  so  with 
advantage.  His  spirit  was  evidently  shaken.  His  soldiers 
showed  themselves  as  brave  as  ever;  but  he  had  lost 
30,000  of  them  in  three  weeks ;  and  a  gloom  settled  down 
on  the  rest,  which  was  increased  by  every  symptom  of 
indecision  on  his  part. 

By  the  end  of  September  he  must  make  up  his  mind. 
He  and  his  army  must  go  somewhere,  for  Saxony  was 
exhausted.  No  more  food  for  men  or  horses  was  to  be 
had ;  and  the  Allies  were  daily  pouncing  on  convoys  in 
the  rear,  and  cutting  off  his  communications  there.  In 
Dresden,  where  15,000  wounded  were  accumulated,  typhus 
fever  broke  out,  and  carried  off  hundreds  of  victims  in  a  day. 
By  the  Emperor's  order,  the  mad-houses  were  taken  for 
lodgings,  and  the  iusane  were  turned  into  the  streets ;—  a 
horrible  incident  of  the  time.  In  six  weeks  from  the  end 
of  the  truce,  the  French  force  was  smaller  by  160,000  men. 
The  Allies  had  lost  80,000 ;  but  they  were  reinforced  to  a 
greater  amount.  Their  troops  had  room,  health,  food,  hope, 
and  good  spirits. 

"  I  will  not  go  out  again :  I  will  wait,"  Napoleon  said, 
when  he  returned  to  Dresden,  after  his  visit  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier :  and  in  that  nest  of  disease  and  misery 
he  did  wait,  to  see  what  opportunity  the  Allies  would  give 
to  attack  them  on  some  unguarded  part.  Meanwhile, 
Bltloher  and  his  Prussians  were  already  gone  northwards, 
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had  crossed  the  Elbe,  in  spite  of  Marmont,  and  were  now 
joining  Bemadotte.  When  the  grand  army  of  the  Allies, 
hitherto  south  of  him,  was  marching  westwards,  it  was 
clear  that  the  intention  was  to  hem  him  in.  Dresden  was 
no  place  for  him  now,  he  said.  His  new  line  must  be 
from  Erfarth  to  Magdeburg.  He  could  do  nothing  with 
Dresden,  or  from  it.  So  he  thought  one  night ;  but  the 
next  morning,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  ordered  that 
the  city  should  be  held  to  the  last  extremity,  while  he 
went  out  against  Bemadotte,  and  to  enter  Berlin.  He 
could  not  give  up  this  hope,  though  now  it  had  become 
foolish.  As  his  soldiers  left  Saxony,  they  were  to  cany 
off  all  the  cattle,  bum  the  woods,  and  cut  down  the  fruit 
trees ; — ^these  fmit-trees  and  cattle  being  the  property  of 
his  only  ally.  The  enemy,  however,  coming  up  wherever 
he  retreated,  saved  the  fruit  trees  and  the  inestimable 
woods. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  When  Napoleon  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  occupy  the  yet  untouched  country  of  north 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  himself  win- 
tering at  Berlin,  his  Marshals  remonstrated,  in  a  body, 
against  the  scheme.  They  had  found  themselves  unsuo- 
cessfal  against  the  Allies  whenever  he  was  not  present : 
and  they  apprehended  the  utter  destruction  of  his  armies, 
if  the  Allies  were  permitted  to  intercept  their  return  to 
France.  The  Marshals  desired  an  immediate  march  upon 
Leipsic.  The  argument  was  still  proceeding  when  the 
news  arrived  that  Bavaria  had  joined  the  Allies ;  and  this 
event  settled  the  matter.  The  Emperor  had  been  aware 
that  it  was  to  happen :  but  his  Generals  had  not ;  and  he 
could  no  longer  hold  out  against  their  remonstrances.  He 
ordered  a  retreat  to  Leipsic,  well  knowing  that  a  critical 
battle  must  be  fought  on  the  way  back  to  France,  and 
that  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  his  fortunes.  He  had  to 
fight  his  way  through  250,000  of  the  enemy,  without 
magazines,  and  leaving  behind,  or  on  the  Elbe,  his  reserve 
artillery  and  his  garrisons  in  the  strong  places  which  he 
still  held.  He  arrived  at  Leipsic  on  the  15th  of  October. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  battle  was  to  be  fought.  The 
French  forces  were  concentrated,  and  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.    The  Allies  had  also  united  their  armies, 
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and  occupied  the  ground  south  of  the  city — ^Bllicher's  force 
alone  holding  a  position  on  the  north.  At  midnight  on 
the  16th,  the  French  were  quiet  before  their  watch-fires: 
and  they  saw  two  rockets  sent  up  from  the  Austrian 
*  General's  quarters  in  the  south,  answered  by  three  coloured 
ones  from  Bllicher's  station.  It  was  a  sign  that  all  was 
ready.  At  day-break,  a  stirring  proclamation  was  read  at 
the  head  of  every  regiment  of  the  Allied  army,  while 
Napoleon  did  not  address  his  soldiers  at  all.  His  soldiers 
had  ceased  to  trust  in  his  star :  and  this  singular  omission 
made  them  suppose  that  he  had  lost  confidence  too. 

The  first  battle  began  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  October,  and  for  some  time  went  well  for  the  ' 
Allies.  At  noon,  however,  Napoleon  nearly  succeeded  by 
means  of  his  old  method — a  fierce  push  at  the  enemy's 
centre.  It  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  old  soldier,  ^ 
Jomini,  now  at  Alexander's  elbow,  that  he  was  baffled.  • 
The  centre  was  strengthened  by  Alexander's  reserves;  j 
Sfud  the  Austrian  reserves,  which  had  been  placed  far  away  I 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Pleisse,  were  brought  up.  i 
Napoleon  had  too  hastily  sent  word  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
in  Leipsic,  that  the  day  was  his,  and  desired  him  to  set  the 
bells  ringing  for  the  victory.  By  three  o'clock,  the  Austrian 
reserves  were  on  the  ground ;  in  two  hours,  the  French 
could  with  difficulty  sustain  themselves  in  any  quarter; 
and  between  five  and  six,  Napoleon  made  his  last  desperate 
effort — ^aware  that  by  the  next  day  100,000  fresh  troops 
would  have  come  up  against  him.  He  drove  a  heavy 
column,  of  his  best  troops,  reformed — against  a  weak  point : 
but,  after  a  transient  success,  he  was  repulsed ;  and  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  contest.  If  he  had  been  the 
aggressor,  and  on  the  advance.  Napoleon  might  have  made 
light  of  the  issue  of  this  battle.  It  was  not,  in  itself,  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Allies.  But  he  was  in  retreat ; 
and  not  to  conquer  was  to  be  ruined.  He  did  not  at  once 
admit  that  he  must  retreat.  He  endeavoured  first  to  open 
secret  negotiations  with  his  father-in-law  of  Austria.  By 
I^eans  of  an  Austrian  prisoner,  he  sent  to  the  camp  of  the 
two  Emperors  an  offer  to  retire  behind  the  Ehine  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  if  they  would  now  agree  to 
an  armistice. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  no  answer  had  been  returned ; 
and  Napoleon  prepared  for  another  battle.  The  conflict 
of  yesterday  had  been  less  decisive  than  either  party  had 
expected.  That  of  to-morrow  must  be  an  affair  of  Hfe  or 
death  to  the  French.  At  nine,  again,  the  battle  began ; 
and  again  it  continued  till  night.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  the  Saxon  regiments,  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
all  their  artillery,  went  over  to  the  Kussians;  and  the 
Wirtemberg  horse  followed.  Before  the  evening,  it  was 
evident  that  the  French,  overpowered  by  numbers,  could 
not  hold  Leipsic;  and  night  closed  on  their  retreat. 
Bliichfer  saw  from  a  height  the  long  trains  of  carriages  that 
filled  the  highway  to  France.  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals 
sat  down  to  confer  on  their  position,  with  the  fires  of  the 
enemy  blazing  almost  all  around  them.  The  failure  of 
ammunition  decided  the  question  of  retreat  without  pause. 
Napoleon  was  so  worn  out,  that  he  dropped  asleep  in  his 
chair.  When  he  presently  awoke,  his  unguarded  words 
were  very  affecting  to  his  councillors :  "  Am  I  awake,"  he 
said,  gazing  round  upon  them,  "  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  "  He  sent 
a  message  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  desiring  him  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  himself,  as  the  French  must  return  home. 
Napoleon  then  entered  the  city,  sat  up  till  daylight, 
making  his  arrangements ;  and  by  that  time  his  army  was 
in  full  retreat.  At  ten  o'clock,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  old 
King  and  Queen ;  and  was  immediately  after  so  nearly 
taken  prisoner,  that  he  escaped  only  by  being  shown  a 
back  door  which  opened  from  a  garden  upon  the  river. 
The  only  bridge  in  possession  of  the  French  was  blown 
up  too  soon;  and  twenty-two  generals,  15,000  soldiers, 
and  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Allies.  By  two  o'clock,  all  firing  had  ceased.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  were  enormous ;  but  the  war  was  supposed  to  be 
concluded.  On  the  19th,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  entered 
Leipsic  by  different  gates,  and  met  in  the  great  square. 
The  beUs  of  the  city  rang :  the  people  cheered ;  and  their 
terrible  ssicrifices  were  forgotten  in  the  belief  that  Europe 
was  delivered  from  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  wretched  enough.  After  his  escape, 
he  fell  asleep  in  a  mill,  and  was  awakened  by  the  blowing- 
up  of  the  bridge  which  post  him  so  large  a  portion  qf  hig 
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remaining  troops.  His  anthority  was  gone.  His  soldiers 
did  not  wait  on  his  eye,  or  on  his  word,  but  broke  from  all 
discipline.  The  Germans  left  him ;  and  the  Allies  were 
now  pressing  on  his  rear.  At  Erfurth,  Murat  rode  away 
— ^finding  himself,  on  tiie  sudden,  much  wanted  at  home. 
Napoleon  suspected  that  this  dubious  brother-in-law  was 
in  correspondence  with  Austria;  but  he  embmced  him 
without  reproaches,  while  feeling  that  they  would  probably 
never  meet  again. 

One  more  engagement  took  place  before  he  reached  the 
Bhine.  The  Bavarians  endeavoured  to  intercept  him  near 
Frankfort;  and  Marshal  Wrede  blocked  up  his  road  at 
Hanau.  Napoleon  had  his  Guard  with  him ;  and  he  had 
the  superiority  in  numbers.  Yet  more,  he  and  his  army 
were  spurred  on  by  despair.  They  dispersed  the  enemy, 
and  broke  through  to  ^e  Ehine — ^thus  enjoying  a  final 
success,  though  a  small  one.  Napoleon  remained  six  days 
at  Mayence,  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  then 
turned  his  back  on  those  German  plains  where  he  was 
never  to  strike  another  blow.  On  the  9th  of  November  he 
arrived  at  Paris.  Alexander  was  at  Frankfort  two  days 
before  Napoleon  left  Mayence :  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  conquerors  would  remain  on  the  German 
side  of  the  Ehine.  Winter  was  at  hand,  however ;  and 
there  must  be  a  pause.  The  armies  went  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ehine. 

Napoleon  was  now,  as  has  been  said,  without  a  single 
ally.  Finding  his  Senate  still  obsequious,  he  ventured  to 
say,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  that  his  great  victories  in  Germany  were  made 
useless  by  the  defection  of  his  allies ;  and  that,  but  for  the 
fidelity  and  concord  of  French  hearts  and  minds,  France 
herself  would  be  in  danger.  Finding  the  legislative  body 
less  pliable  than  he  expected,  more  disposed  for  peace,  and 
more  aware  that  it  was  he  who  hindered  pwice,  he  sup- 
pressed their  proceedings,  and  rebuked  their  leaders  with  a 
tyranny  as  outrageous  as  in  his  best  days.  At  the  moment 
that  he  was  thus  acting,  the  Allies  were  again  on  the 
move. 

In  November,  on  the  24th,  the  Independence  of  Holland 
was  proclaimed,  the  House  of  Orange  being  recalled.    In 
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every  town  in  England,  the  people  were  spreading  the 
news  in  the  streets  that  "  the  Dutch  had  taken  HoUand  ;'* 
a  saying  which  was  puzzling  to  children  who  were  learn- 
ing geography  at  school.  On  the  21st  of  December  the 
Anstnans  crossed  the  Ehine  at  Basle ;  thus  entering  the 
Swiss  territory :  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Bliicher 
crossed  below  Coblentz.  The  constant  declaration  of  the 
Allies  was  that  they  came  up  against  Napoleon,  and  not 
against  France,  whose  territory,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  they  were  willing  to  secure  to  the  French  nation. 
By  this  time,  Wellington  was  at  Bayonne;  and  Fer- 
dinand was  about  to  return  to  Spain.  The  AUies  now 
advanced  to  Lyons,  and  encamped  in  the  basins  of  the 
Mouse  and  the  Seine.  The  people  could  not  have  opposed 
them,  if  they  would,  for  it  was  not  Napoleon's  way  to 
aUow  the  people  to  be  armed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  government  newspapers  called  the  people  to  arms ;  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  enthusiasm.  The  Emperor 
dared  not  arm  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  "  the  men  of  the 
Eevolution :"  and  he  allowed  nothing  better  than  pikes  to 
the  National  Guard,  whom  he  caused  to  be  organized, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  arms  in  the  arsenal.  All  this 
time,  there  was  talk  of  negotiation ;  and  a  congress  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  at  the  end  of 
January.  Its  proceedings  opened  on  the  5th  of  February ; 
but  war  was  going  on  during  all  that  month.  Napoleon 
threw  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  invaders,  and  on 
the  10th  wrote  his  commands  that  his  Commissioners  at 
ChatiUon  should  "  sign  nothing,"  as  he  was  about  to  strike 
a  great  blow.  rif[&  had  by  this  time  sustained  one  defeat, 
and  gained  one  victory :  and  the  victory  had  put  his  sol- 
diers in  spirits.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  February, 
the  Allies  actually  proposed  an  armistice — so  severely 
had  they  been  beaten  in  detail,  owing  to  an  imprudent 
division  of  their  forces,  and  to  the  slowness  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  their  advance  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  Francis 
was  unwilling  to  pluck  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  till  it 
should  have  been  secured  for  his  son ;  and  Schwartzenberg 
was,  no  doubt,  under  orders  to  gain  time,  in  his  march 
towards  the  crisis.  Napoleon  now  entered  into  negotiation 
with  Francis,  and  presently  re-occupied  Troyes,  which  had 
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been  held  by  the  Allies  for  some  time.  He  observed  gs^y 
that  he  was  now  nearer  to  Vienna  than  the  Allies  were  to 
Paris.  He  had,  however,  gained  his  last  victory.  The 
last  was  that  of  Monterean,  when  he  drove  his  enemies 
back  beyond  the  Seine,  on  the  18th  of  February.  Though 
his  mood  could  be  gay,  it  was  now  offcener  irritable  and 
gloomy.  No  one  can  wonder  at  this  who  considers,  not 
only  the  depth  to  which  he  had  sunk  in  regard  to  military 
success,  but  the  work  which  lay  before  him,  if  able  to 
prove  himself  unconquerable  at  last.  Under  the  best 
possible  circumstances,  the  task  of  raising  his  exhausted 
empire  into  a  condition  of  strength  and  safety  was  enough 
to  alarm  the  boldest.  And  now,  &ough  he  was  driving  back 
the  Allies,  they  were  on  French  soil,  and  the  French  peopla 
gave  no  help  in  expelling  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
grew  more  and  more  fretful  and  exacting.  He  insulted 
and  displaced  his  generals,  and  expected  of  his  soldiers 
more  than  their  worn-out  strength  could  possibly  accom- 
plish. He  was,  in  fact,  under  the  last  paroxysms  of  hope 
and  fear,  after  a  long  career  of  contempt  of  both. 

In  proportion  to  his  occasional  hope  was  the  fear  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  homes  of  England,  people  began  to 
say  to  each  other  that  Napoleon  would  not  be  put  down, 
after  all.  All  that  immense  force  of  the  Allies  invading 
him,  on  his  own  territory,  was  clearly  unable  to  subdue 
him.  After  all  the  rejoicings,  the  illummations,  the  display 
of  the  French  eagles  in  YiThitehall,  we  might  still  be  at 
war  all  the  rest  of  our  lives.  At  this  critical  time,  the 
representative  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Ch4tillon, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  used  to' the  utmost  the  influence  of  his 
government  there  as  paymaster,  to  free  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  from  the  slowness  of  Bemadotte,  and  the  hesitation 
of  Austria.  If  Blucher  could  be  made  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  his  own  way,  all  might  presently  be 
well.  This  was  done ;  and  while  the  great  Austrian  army 
still  retired,  BlUcher,  well  reinforced,  pushed  on  down  the 
Mame ;  and,  by  the  27th,  Napoleon  considered  the  danger  of 
Paris  so  great  that  he  left  Troyes,  and  made  haste  to  check 
the  Prussians. ' 

Meantime  the  Allies  were  entering  into  a  negotiation 
among  themselves,  whch  superseded  the  work  professing 
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to  be  done  at  OMtillon.  Instead  of  waiting  on  Napoleon's 
changes  of  mind  and  vacillations  of  counsel  at  Chatillon, 
the  four  great  Powers  bound  themselves,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ohaumont,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  hold  out  against  Napoleon, 
if  he  should  refuse  the  terms  offered  him.  Each  of  the  four 
Powers  was  to  keep  in  the  field  a  force  of  150,000  men, 
and  Great  Britain  was  to  maintain,  not  only  her  own  force, 
but  those  of  the  other  Powers,  by  an  annual  subsidy  of 
6,000,OOOZ.  There  were  secret  articles,  which  afterwards 
guided  the  counsels  of  the  potentates.  The  published 
articles  were  sad  news  in  England.  Just  when  the  over^ 
throw  of  Napoleon  had  seemed  inevitable,  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  raise  5,000,OOOZ,  a  year  of  war-tax,  besides 
maintaining  150,000  men  in  the  field.  For  three  weeks 
longer,  Napoleon  held  out,  through  his  Minister  at  Ch&- 
tillon,  for  his  stipulation  that  the  Ehine  should  be  the 
frontier  of  France ;  but,  as  he  had  gained  his  last  victory, 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  that  point,  and  every  other. 
By  this  time,  the  Eoyalist  party  was  up  and  stirring. 
Of  the  Bourbon  Princes,  one  was  at  Bordeaux,  and  another 
was  with  the  Allied  Army.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  the 
strong  town  of  Soissons  capitulated  to  the  Prussians.  On 
the  12th,  the  Bourbons  were  acknowledged  at  Bordeaux. 
On  the  19th,  Napoleon  accepted  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Allies,  but  demurred  to  others — ^being  yet  unaware  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ohaumont.  Not  doubting  that  Paris  would 
defend  itself.  Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  AUies, 
to  gather  together  the  garrisons  of  his  strong  places  in  the 
east  of  France.  The  Allies  pressed  on,  driving  the  French 
Marshals  and  their  force  of  25,000  men  before  them ;  and 
when  the  Empress,  her  child,  and  Court,  left  Paris  on  the 
28th,  with  their'  money  and  baggage,  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  and  ELing  of  Prussia  were  established  almost  within 
sight.  The  citizens  had  no  warning  till  the  country 
people  came  crowding  in  with  their  cattle,  and  whatever 
they  coidd  bring  in  carts.  Nothing  effectual  was  done : 
nor  was  there  any  need.  The  citizens  had  nothing  to  fear 
for  themselves.  The  Allies  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not  of  the  French  people.  When  the 
citizens  looked  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
heights  which  command  Paris  were  crowded  with  the 
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foreim  troops,  to  the  number  of  180,000  men.  On  that 
day,  Napoleon  left  his  army  in  the  eastern  proyinces,  and 
trayelled  with  all  speed  to  Paris :  but  the  last  confliot  did 
not  wait  for  him.  While  he  was  travelling,  his  Marshals, 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  were  fighting  outside  the  capital 
Joseph  showed  himself  as  feeble  as  he  had  been  at  Yittoria 
and  every  where  else.  He  did  not  arm  the  citizens  who 
called  for  arms.  He  permitted  no  man  to  cross  the  barriers 
outwards,  while  as  many  as  chose  might  come  in.  About 
noon,  he  gave  leave  to  the  Marshals  to  capitulate.  When 
the  Bussian  balls  knocked  at  the  gates,  and  the  cries  of  the 
Cossacks  were  heard  under  the  walls,  he  fled,  having  to  the 
last  called  on  the  people  of  Paris  to  defend  themselves. 
To  the  last,  arms  were  refused  to  the  citizens;  yet  the 
Allies  found  in  Paris  30,000  new  muskets,  above  120  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  vast  store  of  ammunition.  The  Allies 
lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Paris,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  ground,  which  was  favourable  for 
defence :  but  it  was  the  final  struggle.  On  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  the  citizens  awoke  to  the  news  that  the  Marshals 
were  to  evacuate  the  city  that  day,  and  yield  it  up  to  the 
Allies. 

The  troops  who  entered  first  were  so  quiet  that  the 
shops  were  presently  opened:  and,  about  noon,  the  Sove- 
reigns and  Princes  entered,  to  see  Paris  looking  very  like 
itself.  The  wildest  of  the  troops  were  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  the  best  were  brought  into  the  city;  and  even  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  beyond  certain  limits,  in  the  pnbHc 
places.  Some  Koyalists  paraded  the  streets  with  a  white 
flag,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  cry  for  the  Bourbons ;  but 
the  people  did  not  seem  to  understand  or  care  about  it; 
and  when  the  Sovereigns  met  to  prepare  their  proclamation, 
and  declare  their  resolution  to  accept  and  guarantee  such  a 
constitution  and  government  as  the  French  people  should 
form  for  themselves,  the  Bourbons  were  not  named.  The 
Allies  would  not  treat  with  any  member  of  the  family  of 
Bonaparte;  but  they  indicated  no  other  family.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  had,  in  the  morning,  invited  the  people  of 
Paris  to  accelerate  the  peace  of  the  world  by  co-operating 
with  the  Allies :  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  capital 
lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the  business. 
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On  the  Ist  of  April,  they  put  forth  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing **  We  abjure  all  obedience  to  the  usurper,  and  return 
to  our  lawful  masters."  The  next  day,  the  Opposition 
minority  of  the  Senate,  who  had  long  been  disaffected  to 
Napoleon,  elected  a  Provisional  Qovemment,  and  declared 
the  Bonaparte  family  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  the 
French  people  released  from  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon. 
A  sufficient  number  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  agreed 
to  all  this ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment began  to  act.  On  the  4th,  a  decree  was  issued  which 
ordered  that  all  traces  of  the  late  government — all  symbols 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon — should  be  suppressed  and  effaced 
by  police  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  leader  in 
these  proceedings  against  the  fallen  !^mperor  was  Talley- 
rand ;  and  his  coadjutors  were  men  of  the  same  sort — ^the 
grossest  flatterers  of  Napoleon  in  his  days  of  power,  and 
the  coolest  traitors  when  his  power  began  to  evaporate. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  he  collected  66,000  men,  and  supposed  he  might 
hold  out.  But  in  the  evening  a  packet  arrived  from 
Marmont,  containing  his  correspondence  with  the  Austrian 
General,  which  showed  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  next  morning,  four  of  his  Marshals  and  two  councillors 
came  into  his  presence,  and  advised  him  to  abdicate.  He 
sent  to  Paris  three  Commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  Allies : 
and  immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  Allies 
had  already  declared  that  they  would  not  treat  with  any 
of  the  fanuly;  and  all  the  world  could  see  that  there 
would  be  no  security  for  peace  while  Napoleon  lived,  with 
his  infeuit  son  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  his  wife  as 
Begent.  Alexander  told  the  messengers,  "  It  is  too  late :" 
and,  the  next  morning.  Marshal  Ney  made  known,  through 
the  newspapers,  that  he  had  found  that  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing civil  war  remained  but  by  embracing  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  France.  He,  now,  had  gone  over  to  the 
Allies. 

Napoleon  struggled  on  till  the  11th,  endeavouring  to 
negotiate  with  his  father-in-law  on  behalf  of  the  child  and 
grandchild  who  was  the  bond  between  them.  But  here, 
also,  it  was  "too  late."  The  days  preceding  the  11th 
were  very  wretched.    It  had  been  a  dreadful  blow  to  the 
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fallen  maa  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  common  soldiers  on  the 
road,  by  lamplight,  when  he  T^as  burning  his  wheels  and 
killing  horses  in  his  vehement  haste,  that  Paris  had  capi- 
tulated. Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  gaze  at  his  attendant  was  a  glare.  But  there  was 
something  worse  in  the  wearing  and  accumulating  grief 
of  these  few  days  at  Fontainebleau.  Some  of  his  attend- 
ants stole  away  without  taking  leave :  others  complained 
of  his  delay  in  completing  the  act  of  abdication,  and 
watched  the  opening  of  his  dx)or,  in  indecent  haste,  for  the 
event  which  was  to  release  them :  and,  when  the  thing 
was  done,  he  found  himseK  almost  alone  in  a  deserted 
house.  He  was  not  a  man  of  any  heart ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  gain  hearts :  but  he  had  gratified 
some  affections  of  his  servants,  companions,  and  people :  he 
had  gratified  their  vanity,  and  had,  at  all  evento,  long 
lived  upon  their  praises :  and  thus  there  was  as  deep  a 
shame  in  their  sordid  defection  now,  as  if  he  had  deserved 
from  them  a  more  genuine  attachment. 

The  signature  to  the  act  of  Abdication  is  scarcely  legible. 
Napoleon's  hand  shook  violently  while  he  signed.  By  this 
treaty,  he  resigned  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  for  ever.  He  was  to  retain 
his  title  of  Emperor ;  and  his  family  were  still  to  be  termed 
princes  and  princesses.  It  was  by  his  own  choice  that 
the  Island  of  Elba  was  named  for  his  place  of  residence; 
and  it  was  erected  into  a  Principality  for  his  sake.  His 
income  was  to  be  100,000Z.  a  year,  from  the  revenues  of  the 
countries  he  now  yielded  up ;  and  France  was  to  guarantee 
the  same  sum  to  his  descendants.  Qis  wife  and  son  were 
to  have  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  was  to  have  an  income  of  40,600Z.  from 
the  French  government.  Napoleon  was  to  take  with  him 
400  French  soldiers  as  his  body  guard ;  and  1,500  of  his 
Old  Guard  were  to  escort  him  to  the  coast. 

When  Napoleon  signed  this  treaty,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
the  Empress  was  on  her  way  to  him.  He  sent  a  messenger 
on  the  12th,  to  desire  her  not  to  come  yet.  That  night,  he 
took  poison.  He  said,  during  his  suffering,  that  he  could 
no  longer  endure  life :  the  desertion  of  his  old  comrades 
had  broken  his  heart.    The  poison,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  Have  worn  next  his  person  since  tlie  Moscow  retreat, 
had  lost  much  of  its  power ;  and,  after  a  sharp  straggle,  he 
recovered.  He  observed  that  the  dose  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  God  did  not  will  his  death.  After  that, 
he  seemed  content  to  live. 

The  Empress  never  arrived.  When  she  went  to  her 
carriage,  on  the  9th  of  April,  no  one  of  all  her  Court 
remained  to  hand  her  in  but  her  Chamberlain.  All  the 
rest  were  trying  which  could  get  first  to  Paris.  She  had 
then  no  other  idea  than  of  joining  her  husband  and  sharing 
his  fortunes ;  but  means  were  found  on  the  way  of  inform- 
ing her  of  her  husband's  infidelities,  up  to  a  late  date ;  and 
of  convincing  her  that  he  married  her,  not  for  herself,  but 
for  connexion:  and  she  was  brought  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  her  father  and  of  Alexander,  and  to  abandoi? 
Napoleon — ^like  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  set  out  for 
Vienna  with  her  son,  and  Napoleon  never  saw  them  again. 

It  was  not  quite  the  whole  world  that  deserted  the  fallen 
man.  The  few  faithful  men  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
coast,  or  to  Elba,  and  then  to  St.  Helena,  are,  and  ever 
wiU  be,  respected  wherever  their  names  are  known — ^the 
Bertrands,  Drouot,  and  Cambronne,  and  Gourgaud.  Na- 
poleon, for  some  days,  believed  that  it  was  the  Allies  who 
prevented  his  wife  and  son,  by  force,  from  coming  to  him  : 
and  he  refused  to  set  out  for  Elba,  declaring  the  treaty 
to  have  been  broken  by  such  an  intervention.  When  con- 
vinced that  his  wife  had  forsaken  him  by  her  own  choice, 
he  consented  to  go.  His  departure  was  a  mournful  scene. 
He  said  to  his  Old  Guard  that  he  wished  he  could  embrace 
them  all :  as  he  could  not,  he  embraced  the  standard  which 
they  had  so  often  followed.  He  actually  kissed  the  eagle, 
and  departed  amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  Guard,  who, 
probably,  loved  him  more  than  any  others  whom  he  had  left 
behind.  At  Valence,  the  troops  drawn  out  to  receive  him 
wore  the  Bourbon  cockade :  at  Avignon,  he  saw  his  statues 
over-turned.  Further  on,  matters  were  worse.  His  life 
was  in  so  much  danger  that  he  had  to  escape  from  a  back 
window,  and  travel  as  a  courier,  with  a  white  cockade  on 
his  breast;  and  again,  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  to  save 
himself  from  the  crowds  that  were  demanding  his  head. 
On  the  27tiii,  he  reached  the  coast,  at  Fr^jus ;  and,  on  the 
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28th,  he  sailed  for  Elba,  where  he  lived  less  than  ten 
months.  Those  could  have  known  little  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  who  belieyed  that  Napoleon  coidd 
remain  in  freedom,  the  sovereign  of  a  little  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  after  the  world  had  been  at  his  feet,  and 
when  he  did  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  so  again. 
They  might  as  well  have  thrust  an  eagle  into  a  walled 
garden,  and  expected  it  not  to  fly  away.  He  remained  in 
Elba  less  than  ten  months. 

Meantime,  Josephine  had  died.  She  died  in  a  month  after 
Napoleon  left  France.  He  knew,  to  the  last,  that  no  one 
had  ever  loved  him  as  she  had  done.  Now  that  she  was 
<Iead,  and  that  his  living  wife  had  forsaken  him,  he  was  so 
forlorn  that  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  tried 
what  his  power  might  yet  be  in  the  fields  of  ambition. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  the  next  March,  while  the  Potentates 
of  Europe  and  their  representatives  were  assembled  at 
Yienna,  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  morning,  and 
enjoying  f§tes  in  the  evenings,  that  Wellington  gave  the 
Sovereigns  the  news  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  left  Elba. 
The  portentous  fact  was  whispered  about  the  ball-room 
that  night,  to  those  most  nearly  concerned,  but  concealed 
from  aU  others.  The  few  who  knew  walked  about  among 
the  lights  and  the  music,  with  a  consciousness  that  a  new 
period  of  war  had  set  in;  while  the  thoughtless  crowd 
around  them  were  still  exchanging  the  first  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  peace. 

What  had  been  done  during  the  interval  ? 

On  the  13th  of  April,  two  dAjs  after  Napoleon  had  signed 
his  act  of  abdication,  the  brother  of  the  Bourbon  claimant 
of  the  French  throne  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  He 
was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  Provisional  Gk)vemment,  and 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  the  nation  which  had  played  the  host  to  the  Bourbons, 
during  their  exile.  The  Prince  went  to  Ndtre  Dame,  to 
return  thanks  for  the  restoration  of  his  family.  On  the 
20th,  while  Napoleon  was  kissing  the  eagle,  and  calling 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  Old  Guard,  the  new  King  of 
France  was  embracing  the  Prince  Begent  at  the  entrance 
of  London,  and  passing  through  the  streets  in  grand  pro- 
cession, on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 
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Arrived  at  his  hotel,  he  held  his  first  levee  as  King,  and 
conferred  honours  for  the  first  time — ^taking  from  his  own 
shoulder  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  putting  them  on  the  neck  of  the  Prince  Eegent.  The 
English  princes  accompanied  him  to  Dover;  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  waited  on  him  to  Paris.  On  the  25th,  he  set  foot 
once  more  on  French  soil,  amidst  the  vociferous  rejoicings 
of  the  people  of  Calais.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  he  entered 
Paris.  By  his  side  was  the  Duchess  d*Angouleme,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVL  Even  her  presence  excited  no  sen- 
timent among  the  crowds  in  the  streets :  for  the  people  of 
Paris  had  no  sentiment  about  the  Bourbons.  They  joked 
about  the  fat  and  gout  of  the  King,  and  observed  that  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me  wore  the  small  bonnet  then  in  fashion 
in  England :  but,  when  they  saw  Napoleon's  Guard  in  the 
procession,  they  cried  "Long  live  the  Old  Guard;"  and  this 
was  the  only  cry  of  the  day.  The  Bourbons  were  not  a 
people  to  take  warning  by  any  signs  of  popular  feeling, 
small  or  great.  It  was  soon  found,  and  said  of  them,  that 
they  "had  learned  nothing,  and  had  forgotten  nothing.** 
Their  only  idea  was  to  rule  as  the  Bourbons  had  ruled 
before  the  Eevolution.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  impru- 
dence of  their  first  measures,  and  they  did  nothing,  during 
the  ten  months  of  Napoleon's  residence  in  Elba,  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  had  left  vacant. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Allies,  according  to  which  the 
boundaries  of  France  were  declared  to  be  nearly  what  they 
were  before  the  war  of  1793.  On  the  day  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  the  strangers — ^both  Princes  and  soldiers — 
began  to  leave  Paris.  The  sovereigns  and  princes  came,  in 
considerable  numbers,  to  England.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  quite  happy  in  his  share  of  the  business — crossing 
between  Dover  and  Calais  very  often,  as  escort  to  roycd 
personages,  firing  salutes,  manning  his  yards,  and  cheer- 
ing. Most  men  were,  at  that  time,  like  overgrown  boys. 
Wilberforce's  affectionate  heart,  indeed,  was  sighing  for 
his  friend  Pitt — ^longing  that  he  could  see  and  faiow  that 
we  had  a  peace  founded  on  Napoleon's  downfall.  Lord 
Eldon's  bad  taste,  always  extreme  on  grand  occasions, 
blazoned  itself  now  on  the  front  of  his  house,  where,  on  tiie 
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three  nights  of  illumination,  there  appeared,  in  colonred 
lamps,  the  words  "  Thanks  to  God ! "  There  was  some- 
thing worse  than  bad  taste  in  other  devices,  during  that 
illumination.  Napoleon  appeared  in  a  myriad  of  trans- 
parencies— ^always  in  cocked  hat  and  boots — ^haunted  by 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  devil, 
writhing  in  the  lake  of  fire,  and  so  on.  The  exhibition  of 
cruel  passions  towards  him,  and  of  maudlin  flattery  of  the 
Bourbons,  might  be  natural  at  the  close  of  so  long  and 
hard  a  war ;  but  it  was  humbling  to  thoughtful  spectators. 
The  Illustrious  Strangers,  as  the  whole  group  of 
foreigners  was  called,  were  feasted  and  complimented  in  all 
directions.  The  brave  old  Bliicher  had  an  Oxford  degree 
conferred  on  him,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Banquets  were  given  by 
the  London  Corporations :  there  were  military  reviews  in 
the  Parks,  and  a  naval  review  at  Portsmouth ;  and  a  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  and,  in  August,  after  some  of  the  strangers  were 
gone,  a  jubilee  in  the  Parks,  of  three  days'  duration. 
These  festivals  and  shows  were  all  welcome  to  a  people 
long  depressed,  and  now  in  wild  hope  of  a  period  of  national 
prosperity:  but  the  strongest  interest  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  the  re-appearance  of  Wellington,  after  his  five  years* 
absence.  In  his  characteristic  manner,  he  landed  at  Dover 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  went  straight  to  London, 
and  walked  into  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  left  the 
country  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  he  returned  a  Duke.  As 
soon  as  the  sloop  of  war  conveying  him  was  seen  off  Dover, 
at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  the  sea  and 
shore  resounded  with  the  salutes  fired  from  the  ships  and 
from  the  cliffs.  Multitudes  came  thronging  to  the  land- 
ing-place ;  and  they  carried  the  hero  on  their  shoulders  to 
his  inn,  amidst  a  roar  of  acclamation.  That  same  evening 
he  was  told  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  House  of  Lords,  that  his  was  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the'^British  Peerage,  of  an  individual  being, 
at  his  first  entrance  into  that  House,  a  Baron,  a  Viscount, 
an  Earl,  a  Marquess,  and  a  Duke — each  rank  being  won 
by  distinct  services  to  the  country.  Eoyal  personages 
had  all  the  dignities  heaped  upon  them  by  a  single  gift : 
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but  no  similar  instance  existed  of  rising  by  patriotic 
servioe,  through  all  the  ranks,  before  taking  a  seat  among 
the  peers.  Then  followed  city  and  royal  banquets,  given 
in  his  honour,  at  which  the  royal  family  were  solicitous  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  homage  to  one  who  stood  high  above 
the  patronage  of  potentates.  It  was  in  May,  while  he 
was  at  Paris,  that  his  highest  title  was  conferred  upon 
him  :  and  parliament  voted  him  half  a  million  of  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  the  support  of  his  rank. 
An  unprecedented  offer  of  homage  wcus  made,  in  a  Besolu- 
tion  that  a  deputation  from  the  House  of  Commons  should 
wait  on  him  on  his  return,  to  congratulate  and  compliment 
him.  Wellington,  on  bein^  requested  to  appoint  a  time, 
begged  leave  rather  to  go  himself,  and  pay  his  respects  in 
person ;  and  he  apppeared  in  the  middle  of  the  House,  in 
the  afternoon  of  tne  1st  of  July.  His  address  was  simple 
and  earnest ;  and  it  ended,  as  all  his  acts  have  ever  ended, 
in  a  declaration  that  he  was  always  ready  for  the  service 
of  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  This  appearance  of  the 
great  soldier  before  a  grateful  parliament  has  always  been 
spoken  of  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  impressive  in  the 
highest  degree. — ^It  was  not  long  before  he  began' to  suspect 
that  his  services  might  be  required ; — ^not  against  Napo- 
leon; for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  anticipated  what 
actually  happened ;  but  against  Bussia  and  Prussia,  with 
whom  we  might  presently  have  been  at  war,  if  Napoleon 
had  remained  quietly  in  Elba.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  people  and  the  newspapers  were  complaining  that 
the  peace  nad not  answered  any  body's  expectation;  that 
the  fabrics  exhibited  at  the  German  fairs  were  so  much 
more  elegant  than  our  own ;  that  our  manufactures  were  not 
likely  to  find  a  sale  abroad ;  that  shoals  of  English  tourists 
were  spending  their  cash  abroad,  and  thus  (for  such  was 
the  popular  apprehension)  turning  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us ;  and  that  even  true-bom  Britons  were  settling 
abroad,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  of  living ; — ^while  such  were 
the  popular  complaints,  the  representatives  of  England  at 
the  Congress  of  Yienna  were  of  opinion  that  the  people 
would  soon  be  again  in  the  state  of  war  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed. 

While  Napoleon  was  apparently  busy  in  his  little  island 
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making  roads,  building,  and  tiring  out  three  horses  in 
succession  in  his  morning  rides,  he  had  his  eye  on  Europe ; 
and  doubtless  knew  more  or  less  of  the  plotting  that  was 
going  on  there.  In  January,  1815,  conspiracies  were  talked 
of  everywhere  in  France;  and  their  being  talked  of  indi- 
cated tiiat  people  were  unsettled,  and  in  expectation  of 
change.  In  February,  a  secret  treaty  was  made  between 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  whereby  those  Powers  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  150,000  men  each,  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris — ^various 
breaches  in  which  were  contemplated  by  Eussia  and  Prussia. 
Wellington  had  been  our  ambassador  at  Paris  for  the  last 
half  year.  In  January ,  he  went  to  Vienna ;  in  February,  he 
was  a  party  to  this  secret  treaty ;  and  in  March,  that  news 
told  in  the  ball-room,  showed  him  that  his  services  would 
now  be  required  against  the  old  enemy,  rather  than  against 
any  of  our  Allies. 

Of  all  the  assembled  personages  Alexander  seems  to 
have  been  most  angry  at  Napoleon's  return.  Enough  had 
been  known  of  the  exile's  correspondence  with  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  France  to  make  various  members  of  the 
Congress  anxious  to  have  him  removed  to  the  Canary 
islands,  or  St.  Helena,  or  some  other  safer  rock  in  a  wider 
sea  than  Elba.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian  Minister  had 
even  sounded  some  persons  at  Paris  as  to  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  child — ^the 
little  King  of  Eome — on  the  frontier.  But  Alexander  had 
declared  steadily  in  fitvour  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  had  pleaded  his  personal 
honour  as  involved  in  leaving  Napoleon  unmolested.  It 
was  exasperating  to  the  Emperor  to  hear  that  night  that 
Napoleon  had  secretly  left  Elba ;  and  then,  in  a  day  or 
two,  that  he  had  landed  at  Frejus.  The  Austrian  Minister 
appeared  to  be  no  less  indignant  in  the  name  of  his  Court; 
for  in  his  first  proclamations  Napoleon  declared  that  he 
returned  with  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  to  resume  the 
throne  for  himself  and  his  family.  Mettemich's  imme- 
diate proposal — offered  so  early  as  the  12th  of  March — ^was 
that  the  Congress  should  pass  a  formal  declaration  of  out- 
lawry from  the  comity  of  nations  against  Napoleon.  This 
was  done,  and  signed  by  all  the  Powers.    Napoleon  was 
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thereby  pronounced  a  public  enemy,  proscribed,  declared 
incapable  of  treating  with  any  power,  and  destined  to  be 
crasbed  by  the  united  forces  which  were  pledged  to  put 
down  all  revolutionary  attempts. 

It  is  interestiQg  to  look  over  now  the  file  of  the  *  Moni- 
tenr '  for  that  month  of  March ; — ^the  *  Moniteur '  which 
speaks,  with  an  appearance  of  cool  audacity,  whatever  the 
government  of  the  hour  has  to  say,  let  that  government 
change  as  often  as  it  may.  There  is  a  brief  intimation  that 
Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba :  then  a  notice  that  the  weather 
was  too  misty  for  telegraphic  communication :  then  a  para- 
graph telling  of  the  arrival  of  the  adventurer  at  Lyons ; 
but  that  only  a  few  peasants  teok  notice  of  his  presence  on 
the  road:  then,  total  silence  for  some  days  on  this  subject, 
while  every  thing  else  is  noted  and  discussed  as  usual : 
then,  the  Court  article,  telling  in  the  briefest  words  that 
the  King  and  the  princes  had  departed  during  the  night, 
and  that  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  had  arrived  at  his 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  at  eight  o'clock  the  succeeding 
evening. 

There  he  was !  and  the  army  was  at  his  beck ;  and  the 
people,  if  not  attached  te  him,  were  abundantly  disgusted 
with  tiie  Bourbons.  There  he  was — ^in  his  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  as  formidable  as  ever,  to  all  appearance !  It  was 
bad  news  for  London — ^bad  news  for  every  cottage  in  Great 
Britain.  The  old  sickening  supersitious  feeling  came  back 
with  all  its  forces— that  we  could  not  get  rid  of  this  demon. 
We  had  posted  him  iip,  in  transparencies  at  our  illumina- 
tions, as  haunted,  and  as  expiating  his  crimes;  and  now, 
he  was  haunting  us  again.  It  was  some  comfort  that 
Wellington  wrote  that  it  need  not  be  for  long,  if  we  woxdd 
exert  ourselves.  Wellington  had  been  requested  at  once 
by  the  assembled  Powers  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  military 
operations.  He  did  it;  and  advised  his  government  to 
practise  no  false  economy  at  this  critical  season ;  but  to 
bring  into  the  field  every  man  they  could  raise,  and  to  assist 
foreign  Powers  with  every  guinea  that  could  be  collected. 
The  effort  made  under  the  stimulus  of  the  passions  of  the 
time  was  enormous.  126,000  men  were  famished  without 
delay ;  and  Lord  Liverpool's  government  made  an  unheard- 
of  demand  for  money,  and  obtained  all  they  asked,  without 
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a  division.  Only  tbirty-fleven  membere  of  the  ComBoonBliad 
voted  against  going  to  war ;  and  none  voted  against  raising 
the  means  necessary  for  war.  The  budget  of  the  year  v^ 
nearly  reached  the  snm  of  90,000,000Z. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  March  that  Napoleon  reached 
Paris,  escorted  by  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out 
against  him.  On  the  23rd,  the  Powers  who  had' made  the 
Treaty  of  Ohanmont,  a  year  before,  oonflrmed  its  provisioDB, 
under  the  name  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Being  thus 
bound  to  make  war  together  upon  Napoleon,  and  to  makb 
no  separate  peace  with  him,  the  signers  went  about  theii 
work.  Wellington  left  Yienna  on  the  29th  for  Belgium, 
-where  the  war  was  pretty  sure  to  begin.  He  arrived  at 
Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  He  knew  it  would  be  samo 
'Weeks  before  Napoleon  would  take  tiie  field ;  but  not  for 
an  hour  did  he  Imger  over  his  preparatioDS. — On  the  day 
of  Wellington's  arrival  at  Brussels,  Napoleon  despatched 
letters  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  informing  them  of 
liis  being  at  home  again,  and  of  his  intention  to  meddle  with 
-nobody.  He  would  absolutely  respect  the  independenoa 
of  States,  and,  if  others  would  be  as  orderly  as  himself,  quiet 
^would  prevail,  for  justice  should  be  seated  on  the  confines 
of  kingdoms,  and  should  protect  their  frontiers.  Bis 
3iinistera  wrote  by  the  same  couriers  to  the  Ministers  of 
other  sovereigns :  but  the  couriers  were  all  stopped,  and 
-the  lettera  carried  in  a  body  to  Vienna.  Napoleon  was 
•outlawed ;  and  his  correspondenee  was  not  to  be  respected. 
The  royal  readers  of  his  epistles  must  have  aickened  at  the 
^^ell-known  :Style,  by  which  each  had  been -cajoled  in  tum. 

Paris  was  not  what  it  had  been  to  Ni^leon.  He  found 
Idmself  obliged  to  accept,  and  arm,  and  speak  fair,  ihe  true 
revolutionary  foxoe  of  the  capital,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  army  Hked  the  intrusion  of  a  kind  of  mob  upcm  the 
military  function.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  establish  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy;  and  the  Chambers  spoke  no 
longer  as  his  creatures,  but  as  efficient  portions  of  the 
constitution.  At  the  Tery  moment  of  aimouncing  the 
establishment  of  this  mode  of  government,  he  declared,  in 
relation  to  the  coalition  of  Kings  against  France,  that  ha 
and  his  army  would  do  their  duty.  He  did  not  invite  tha 
people,  included  under  the  Constitution,  to  share  ia  ^ 
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duty  of  defending  their  coimtry .  These  declarations  were 
uttered  on  the  7tli  of  June.  He  had  already  made  his 
choice  between  ihe  two  methods  that  offered  themselves  for 
defending  the  country*  He  might  wait,  on  the  defensive, 
till  the  Allies  should  come;  in  which  case,  the  people 
might  give  him  some  help ;  or  he  might  go  forth  and  meet 
the  enemy ;  in  which  case  he  and  his  army  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  France.  He  determined  to  go 
forth ;  and  into  Belgium  first,  as  Wellington  had  expect^. 
His  forces,  which  amounted  by  this  time  to  180,000  men, 
were  marching  towards  the  northern  frontier  while  he  was 
addressing  the  Chambers.  On  the  11th,  he  appointed  a 
government  of  fourteen  men  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Chambers  during  his  absence ;  then  dined  witii  his  family, 
and  set  out  in  the  evening  for  his  last  campaign.  On  the 
13th,  he  was  near  the  frontier,  at  Avesnes ;  on  the  15th,  he 
was  with  his  army,  122,000  strong,  at  Charleroi.  His 
intention  waa  to  prostrate  the  Enissians  the  next  day,  and 
"  measure  himself  with  this  Wellington "  on  the  17th  or 
18th.  While  he  advanced,  thus:  unmolested,  and  even  un- 
watched,  Wellington  and  the  Prussian  Commander  were 
waiting,  with  their  forces  scattered,  for  promised  intelli- 
gence from  FoueW  of  Napoleon's  progress  and  plans.  They 
were  two  more  added  to  the  long  fist  of  Fouch^s  dupes. 
Fbuch^  sent  what  he  had  promised;  but  contrived  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  bearer — ^a  lady — ^that  she  could 
not  arrive  till  after  Napoleon  had  chosen  his  ground.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  that  Wellington  received 
the  news  at  Brussels  of  the  whereabout  of  the  French.  He 
instantly  perceived  that  the  object  was  to  separate  his  force 
from  the  Prussians.  He  sent  off  orders  to  his  troops  in 
every  direction  to  march  upon  Quatre^Bras.  This  done, 
he  dressed  and  went  to  the  ball,  where  no  one  would  have 
discovered  from  his  manner,  that  he  had  heard  any  remark- 
able news.  It  was  whispered  about  the  rooms,  however, 
that  the  French  were  not  far  off;  and  some  officers  drop- 
ped off  in  the  course  of  the  evening— called  by  theit  duty, 
and  leaving  heavy  hearts  behind  them.  Many  parted  so 
who  never  met  again.  It  was  about  midnight  when  the 
general  officers  were  summoned.  Somewlwit  later,  the 
younger  officers:  were  very  quietly  called  away  from  their 
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partners ;  and  by  sim-rise  of  the  summer  morning  of  the 
16tli,  all  were  on  their  march. 

The  first  news  that  reached  Paris  was  of  victory.  Blti- 
cher  and  his  Prussians  were  at  Ligny,  with  the  exception 
of  the  4th  corps,  nnder  Btilow,  which  had  not  come  up. 
Napoleon  sent  Ney  ronnd,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
161ii,  to  attack  Blficher  in  the  rear,  while  he  attacked  him 
in  front :  and  in  extreme  impatience,  Napoleon  waited  till 
four  in  the  afternoon  for  the  sound  of  Ney's  guns  in  the 
rear  of  the  Prussians.  But  Ney  was  otherwise  occupied. 
He  had  encountered  the  Allied  force,  which  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Quatre  Bras :  and  he  could  not  dislodge  tiiem. 
Blucher  all  the  while  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Billow's  Prussian  corps  and  of  the  Allied  force;  but 
neither  of  them  appeared.  At  four  o'clock.  Napoleon 
attacked  him.  For  three  hours,  the  desperate  fight  ap- 
peared to  give  no  advantage  on  either  side.  Then  some 
French  reinforcements  began  to  come  up,  and  Napoleon 
brought  forward  all  his  reserves,  while  no  aid  appeared  to 
the  Prussians.  They  fell  back ;  and  their  retreat  presently 
became  somewhat  disorderly.  The  French  captured  twenty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  left  entangled  in  the 
narrow  lanes  behind  the  village  of  Ligny;  but  there  was 
no  pursuit  during  the  night.  This  was  the  victory  of  the 
the  16th  of  June,  which  was  announced  in  Paris.  At 
Quatre-Bras,  the  British  and  their  Allies  had  held  their 
ground,  with  considerable  loss ; — the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
being  killed,  among  many  others.  Their  cavalry  had  not 
come  up ;  and  in  both  fields,  the  French  force  far  exceeded 
that  of  their  opponents.  The  next  morning,  Wellington 
sent  a  patrole  to  Blticher,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
French  had  not  only  abstained  from  pursuit,  but  that  their 
scouts  fell  back  as  the  patrole  advanced.  Bliicher's  retreat 
compelled  Wellington  to  retire  from  Quatre  Bras :  and  by 
the  afternoon  of  i£e  17th,  he  and  his  army  had  fallen  back 
to  Waterloo.  There  the  great  Captain  drew  out  his  forces, 
across  two  high  roads,  with  a  ravine  at  his  right  extremity, 
and  a  height  above  a  hamlet  as  his  extreme  post  on  the  left, 
whence  he  could  communicate  with  Blticher,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  come  to  his  aid,  if  he  should  be  attacked.  In 
front  of  the  right-centre  was  a  farm-house ;  in  &ont  of  the 
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left-centre  was  another.  All  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
French  were  taking  up  their  position  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  front. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  French 
made  the  attack.  All  day,  they  strove  for  the  farm-house 
in  front  of  the  British  right-centre ;  and  all  day  it  was 
held  against  them.  They  won  the  other  farm-house — ^the 
German  legion  within  it  having  expended  their  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  being,  at  the  moment,  cut  off  from  supply.  A 
heavy  cannonading  along  the  whole  line  accompani^  and 
sustained  these  assaults;  and  during  the  whole  day,  the 
British  in  their  lines  sustained  the  Serce  charges,  in  con- 
stant succession,  now  of  cavalry,  now  of  infantry,  now  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  together.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  battles  more  sublime  than  the  generalship 
which  could  order,  and  the  patient  valour  that  could  sus- 
tain, such  a  method  of  fighting  as  this.  It  foiled  Napoleon 
in  his  strongest  point.  He  had  always  hitherto  broken 
through  the  enemy's  line,  by  bringing  his  force  to  bear 
upon  one  part  (a  weak  one,  if  he  could  find  it)  ;  but  here 
he  tried  after  it  for  the  whole  day  without  succeeding. 
He  had  now  "  to.  measure  himself  with  this  Wellington ;" 
and  he  had  met  his  match.  He  gathered  his  artillery  en 
maase^  and  made  dreadful  havock  on  certain  points : — ^the 
vacant  space  was  instantly  filled  up  again.  He  arranged 
his  bodies  of  cavalry  so  as  to  support  each  other,  and  sent 
them  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  pierce  the  British  line  of 
infantry.  In  a  moment,  the  line  became  squares,  and  the 
ground  was  maintained.  At  six  in  the  evening,  not  a  point 
was  gained  by  the  French.  Any  advantage  which  had 
been  yielded  in  the  shock  of  a  moment  had  been  imme- 
diately resumed.  In  the  quiet  words  of,  Wellington, 
•'  these  attacks  were  uniformly  unsuocessfol."  It  was  im- 
possible, after  these  eight  hours  of  slaughter,  to  say  where 
the  victory  would  rest.  The  most  doubtful  moment  for  the 
Allies  was  soon  after  this — about  seven  o'clock.  By  this 
time  Billow's  corps  had  come  up ;  and  Bllicher  himself  was 
on  the  heights  on  the  British  left — ^ready  to  take  charge 
of  the  French  right.  Napoleon  was  now  about  to  make  a 
final  desperate  effort  to  rout  the  Allies  by  an  attack  of  a 
vast  force  upon  the  British  left-centre.    Wellington  saw 
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it ;  and  ordered  every  difiposable  man  to  the  spot.  Pre- 
sently, the  Gontinued  roar  of  oannon  and  mnsketry  was 
"  the  most  dinning  "  ever  heard  by  those  on  the  field.  Pre- 
sently again,  there  was  a  sudden,  complete,  brief  pause ; 
and  then  again,  a  tremendous  ontburst  of  mingled  sounds. 
The  French  had  been  checked,  oast  in  heaps  of  dead  and 
wounded;  the  remainder  turned,  fled,  and  were  in  an 
instant  pursued  by  the  whole  British  line.  When  Ni^po- 
leon  saw  that  the  British  had  broken  in  upon  his  Old 
Guard,  he  turned  pale  as  death,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may, "  They  are  all  mixed !"  Wellington's  woird  to  his 
Guards  in  a  ditch — **  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them !"  had  been 
potent.  They  were  all  mixed,  as  the  British  bore  down,  the 
best  reserve  and  last  hope  of  Napoleon. 

The  success  of  the  battle  was,  however,  mainly  seonjed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians.  Napoleon  had  foreseen  that 
the  Germans  would  advance  upon  his  right  flank  when  he 
made  his  grand  attack ;  and  the  heads  of  las  reserve  columns 
appeared,  one  behind  another,  with  their  supports  of  artil- 
lery— an  army  in  themselves,  to  oppose  the  Prussians.  The 
Prussians  out-flanked  them,  howevei:,  penetraited  their  force 
on  that  side,  and  pressed  in  upon  the  main  bodj  so  severely* 
while  the  British  were  bearing  them  along  in  front,  tibiat 
the  crush  was  complete.  The  French  army  was  annihilated. 
From  an  army  it  became  a  mass  of  panic-stricken  fugitiveB 
— and  over  they  went — over  the  heights  which  they  had 
so  splendidly  descended  in  ihe  morning,  pursued  by  the 
victors  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  British,  worn  out  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  hours  from  the  first  attack,  left  it  to 
the  fresher  Prussians  to  continue  the  pursuit  through  the 
night.  During  the  night,  Bluoher  and  his  Prussians  took 
sixty  more  pieces  of  cannon — the  cannon  of  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  and  much  baggage  and  several  carriages  belonging 
to  Napoleon.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  can^<»i«  ?vith 
their  ammunition,  had  been  tak^i  on  the  field. 

For  the  third  time  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  without 
an  army.  After  Moscow,  after  Leipsic,  he  had  rallied  his 
forces,  and  gone  forth  again.  All  was  over  now;  and  he 
never  went  forth  again,  but  to  the  captivity  in  which  he 
ended  his  days.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t  that  he  reached  Paris.    When  the  Prussians^  who  had 
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followed  liim,  broke  into  the  palace  at  Malmaison  in  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  he  had  just  driven  away,  after  taking 
leave  for  ever  of  the  few  faithful  friends  who  had  remained 
with  him.  Erom  the  drd  to  the  14th  of  July  he  lingered 
at  Eochefort,  hoping  against  hope  for  some  chance  of 
jestoration.  He  thence  wiote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Begent, 
JUS  "  the  most  generous"  of  his  enemies,  craving  leave  to  live 
in  England,  as  a  private  individnaL  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  he  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  which  im- 
Biediately  conveyed  him  to  England.  For  some  days, 
Torbay  was  crowded  with  boats,  from  wiiich  he  was  seen 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  by  mnltitudee  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  prominent  object  of  thought  since  the  opening  of  the 
centiary.  On  the  30th,  he  waa  officiaUy  informed  that  he 
•vraA  to  be  oonveyed  to  St.  Helena,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  a  rode  in  the  midst  of  the  Altantio.  His  wroth 
was  great,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  protested 
that  he  was  not  a  prisoner.  It  wasi  true  that  he  had  gone 
on  board  the  Bellerophcm  uninvited  :  but  it  was  also  true 
that  he  had  gone  untempted,  and  under  the  w^aming  that 
the  oomman(&r,  Captain  Maitland,  could  make  no  promises. 
His  long  course  of  perfidy  had  deprived  him  of  all  right 
ijo  claim  trust:  and  his  unscrupulous  ambitkm  made  him 
too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large.  For  the  security  of  the 
human  race,  he  must  be  outlawed ;  and  he  had  outlawed 
himself  by  proving  that  no  engagements  and  no  principles 
could  bind  him.  He  was  carried  to  St.  Helena,  by  the 
agreement  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  committed  the 
charge  of  him  to  that  nation  which  he  had  most  constantly 
and  most  bitterly  hated. 

The  French  force  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  about 
72,000  men;  the  army  under  Wellington  68,000;  the 
Prussians  bringing  S6,000  moie  in  the  evening.  Napoleon 
had  240  pieces  of  cannon :  Wellington  180.  The  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  of  the  Allies  was  nearly  11,000, 
besides  6,000  Prussians.  That  of  the  French  was  40,000. 
But  their  &>rce  was  besides  whdly  broken  and  dispersed ; 
and  it  never  rallied.  After  passing  their  own  frontier  the 
infantry  melted  away  among  the  villages  of  France ;  and 
the  artillery  sold  their  horses,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  defend  Paris,  under  the  dread 
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of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  on  the  third  of  July  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed.  The  soldiery  marched 
out,  with  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Loire,  beyond  which  they  were  to  transport  themselves. 
On  the  7th,  Wellington  led  the  army  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris.  The  Bourbons  were  close  behind ;  and  Louis  XVHI. 
made  his  entry  the  next  day.  All  was  silent  and  forlorn. 
The  streets  were  almost  deserted ;  and  the  clang  of  the 
horses'  feet  echoed  from  the  lofty  houses.  The  Prussians 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  hauling  down  the 
public  monuments  of  Napoleon's  victories,  and  blowing  up 
bridges  ;  and  in  the  environs,  their  troops  were  pillaging 
without  mercy.  The  works  of  Art  which  Napoleon  had 
gathered  together  from  the  conquered  cities  of  Europe 
were  sent  back  to  their  places :  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  what  subjugation  was. 

England,  meantime,  was  almost  mad  with  joy.  The 
previous  suspense  had  been  terrible;  and  in  London, 
people  could  hardly  sleep  for  the  expectation  of  news  from 
Belgium.  At  last,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  told  that  the 
news  was  good.  The  Gazette  was  read  to  crowds  in  the 
streets.  Every  house  was  lighted  up.  A  day  of  Thanks- 
giving was  appointed ;  and  the  collection  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  kingdom  on  behalf  of  those  widowed, 
orphaned,  and  maimed,  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo  amounted 
to  600,000Z.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  voted  thanks  to 
Wellington  and  his  army ;  and  the  Waterloo  medal  was 
struck — ^to  be  worn  by  every  man  engaged  on  that  memor- 
able 18th  of  June. 

It  was  not  till  November  that  the  Second  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed  :  and  during  the  whole  interval  800,000 
foreign  troops  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  Nov.  that  the  Treaty  was 
signed  and  ratified.  On  the  30th,  Wellington  issued  his 
last  General  Order,  on  breaking  up  his  army.  After  com- 
mending the  good  conduct  of  his  troops,  in  their  camps 
and  cantonments,  not  less  than  in  the  field,  he  took  lus 
leave  of  them  in  these  words :  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  destination  of  those  brave  troops,  of  which  the 
Field  Marshal  now  takes  his  leave,  he  trusts  that  every 
individual  will  believe  that  he  will  ever  feel  the  deepest 
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interest  in  their  honour  and  welfare,  and  will  always  he 
happy  to  promote  either."  Their  destination  was  never 
more  to  be  the  battle-field  in  Europe.  That  General  Order 
was  issued  thirty-five  years  ago ;  and  England  is  still  at 
Peace. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

6team  Nayigation— Death  of  Boulton— Chain  Cables— Steam  CarriageB 
— Count  Bmnford  — Plymouth  Breakwater — Chelsea  Hospital — 
Haileybury  College — Tea — Joint  Stock  Bread  Company  —  National 
Isolation — Foreign  Literature — The  Literary  Fund — Music  —  The 
Edinburgh  Beyiew — The  Quarterly  Beview — Bentham— Science — 
Necrology — Men  of  Science — Artists — Authors — Travellers  — 
[1801-15.] 

The  history  of  a  people^  during  the  time  of  war  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  history  of  the  war  and  its  effects.  There 
is  little  left  to  be  told  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
people  between  1800  and  1815. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt's  steam  engine  was  at  work  at  the  Mint,  and  found 
capable  of  new  applications,  from  year  to  year.  The 
Americans  discovered  one  application  which  has  proved  of 
some  importance  since,  and  which  will  mark  our  century 
in  the  history  of  the  arts  for  ever.  Just  before  the  opening 
of  the  century,  a  great  man  in  New  York,  Chancellor 
Livingstone,  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  the  navigating  of  boats  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine  on  board.  He  forfeited  hia  privilege  by 
being  unable,  within  the  assigned  time,  to  impel  a  l^at  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  At  Paris,  however,  in  1803, 
the  thing  was  accomplished — ^Mr.  Livingstone  having 
there  met  his  countryman,  Fulton,  who  was  ready  enough  to 
tiy  the  necessary  series  of  experiments.  Meantime,  Lord 
Dundas  had  been  encouraging  the  experiments  of  Syming- 
ton in  Scotland ;  and  in  1802,  a  steam  tug,  with  Lord  Dundas 
on  board,  towed  two  loaded  vessels,  against  a  strong  head 
wind,  nineteen  miles  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  in  six 
hours.  The  thing  was  certainly  done  before  Fulton 
succeeded  in  his  Seine  voyage  in  1803.    But  the  canal 
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proprietors  in  Scotland  feared  injury  to  the  canal  banks ; 
and  Symington's  boat  lay  idle  in  a  creek,  while  Fulton 
obtained  engines  from  Boulton  and  Watt,  learned  every 
thing  about  the  Scotch  experiment,  and  carried  over 
Birmingham  workmen  to  fit  their  engine  to  his  boat  on 
the  Hudson.  In  1807,  the  success  was  complete.  In 
America,  the  fuel  used  was  a  blazing  and  sparkling  pine 
wood ;  and  for  a  long  while,  the  self-moving  vessel  was  an 
object  of  horror  (by  night  especially)  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
interior  rivers,  and  to  the  pirates  who  hovered  about  the 
coast  in  war  time.  They  believed  that  the  monster, 
braving  wind  and  tide,  and  fitting  fire,  was  sent  after 
them,  and  had  demons  for  her  crew.  In  oizr  country,  the 
innovation  was  a  more  quiet  afiair. — ^Mr.  Henry  Bell,  an 
innkeeper  on  the  Clyde,  built  a  steam-passage-boat  in  1811, 
marking  its  date  by  calling  it  the  Comet,  after  the  great 
comet  of  that  year:  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  made  steam  navigation  pradically  useful  in 
our  island.  In  1B16,  five  steamboats  were  plying  on  the 
Thames,  and  some  persons  had  ad  venturously  gone  to  Mar- 
gate in  one.  Henry  Bell  died  in  indigence  after  the  suc- 
cess of  his  great  experiment,  of  which  he  incurred  all  the 
loss,  while  the  world  has  ever  since  enjoyed  the  gain. 
Fulton  died  in  1815,  mainly  from  «iudety  of  mind,  from 
disputes  having  arisen  about  his  patents.  Boulton  died 
In  a  serene  old  age,  in  August  180d.  He  had  spent  47,000i, 
on  his  steam-engine  before  Watt  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  'of  construction  which  intercepted  his  jmx- 
fits.  He  was  an  inestimable  public  benefactor — ^promot- 
ing among  us  the  arts  of  peace  in  a  dreaoy  season  of  war : 
and  there  was  everything  in  his  private  character  that 
could  deepen  admiration  into  respect  and  affection. 

The  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  improved  much 
in  our  country  during  the  early  yean  of  the  c^itury; 
and  we  observe  the  introduction  of  chain  cables  among 
the  new  inventions  of  the  time.  Architects  were  beginning 
to  think  about  Suspension  Bridges ;  and  iron  chains  were 
much  under  notice.  A  naval  commander  had  suggested, 
so  long  ago  as  1771,  that  if  he  had  had  iron  cables  instead 
of  hempen,  he  should  not  have  lost  six  anchors  in  nine  days 
— such  misfortune  having  befallen  him.    Chain  cables  were 
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never  fairly  brought  into  use  till  after  1808.  From  that 
time  to  1814,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  hemp  from  abroad 
settled  the  matter.  Chains  were  soon  used,  not  only  for 
cables,  but  for  various  parts  of  the  rig^ng  of  ships. 

We  see,  in  1802,  an  experiment  tried,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  of  fitting  a  small  steam-engine  to  a  carriag^e ; 
ihe  trial  failing  from  the  badness  c^  the  roads.  Soon  af ter, 
we  find  a  gentleman  winning  wagers  as  to  the  amount  of 
weight  that  a  horse  can  draw,  on  an  iron  tramway.  And 
next,  we  see  that  it  had  entered  some  heads  to  put  the  two 
things  together — the  steam  carriage  and  the  mm  way :  and 
the  projectors,  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  had  the 
satis&ction  of  obtaining  complete  success^  Society  acted 
as  usual,  however.  We  remember  the  sage  look  with  which 
an  old  man  shook  his  head  oveir  an  axp)k)6ion,  in  the  first 
days  of  steam  navigation  oa.  rivers,  saying  it  wus  no  use 
telling  him  l&at  steam  did  all  that :  and  now,  those  who 
saw  these  steam  carriages  draw  a  vast  weight,  along  the 
iron  rails  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  were  confident  that  the  speed 
Twas  all  owing  to  the  fflnoothness^  and  that  steam  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  cried  for  cumbersome  addi- 
tions of  racks  and  cog-whieels,  dbains,  mechanical  legs, 
&a  But  the  steam  h«3  fairly  begun  to  rise;  alid  it  £m 
gone  on  expanding  to  this  day. 

When  the  centuiy  opened,  the  arts  and  amveniences  of 
household  life  were  improvkig  ren;»rkably,  under  the  in- 
structions of  an  ingenious  and  benevolent  man,  to  whom, 
as  it  happened,  four  nations  were  under  obligations.  Count 
Eumford  was  bom  in  America,  and  was  an  active  citizen 
tiU  after  the  War  of  Independence.  He  accomplished  a 
magnificent  task  in  Bavaria,  in  abolishing  mendicity,  while 
the  «tate  was  fast  goiug  to  ruin  from  its  beggars.  He  came 
to  England,  and  let  the  people  have  the  ^nefit  of  his  dis- 
t)overies  in  regard  to  nutrition  in  diet  and  economy  of  fuel. 
He  went  to  France  in  1802,  and  married  the  widow  of 
loavoisier,  the  great  chemist;  and  in  France  he  died,  in 
1814.  While  he  was  among  us,  the  English  were  isolated 
in  other  respects  than  their  territory.  They  were  cut  off 
by  war  from  intercourse  with  continental  nations,  and 
from  observation  of  their  arts  of  life.  There  can  be 
W  question  of  the  improvem^^nt  of  society  in  economy  and 
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comfort,  after  the  lessons  of  Count  Bumford  had  been  spread 
over  the  land,  and  his  devices  had  become  A  fashion  among 
those  classes  which  set  an  example  to  the  rest. 

The  first  stone  of  the  great  Breakwater,  at  Plymonth, 
was  lowered  on  the  Regent's  birthday  (12th  of  August) 
1812.  This  vast  work,  which  has  proved  an  effectual 
protection  to  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  is  a  heap  of  loose 
stones,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  42  feet  in  average  height, 
and  of  a  breadth  at  the  base  variously  reported  from  210 
to  360  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  works  undertaken 
during  the  war. — An  institution,  which  owed  its  origin 
directly  to  the  war,  was  founded  during  this  period.  In 
1801,  the  first  stone  of  the  Royal  MHitary  Asylum  at 
Chelsea  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
some  of  the  Ministers;  and  coins  and  medals,  commemora- 
tive of  our  victories,  were  buried  under  the  stone. — ^In  1806, 
the  India  directors  received  their  College  Committee  at 
the  India  House,  and  all  proceeded  to  Haileybuiy,  near 
Hertford,  where  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  College, 
whence  so  many  of  the  provincial  rulers  and  civil  servants 
of  our  great  oriential  empire  have  since  gone  forth,  to  pro- 
mote or  injure  the  welfare  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 
One  of  the  controversies  of  the  period  was  about  the 
use  of  tea :  and  many  vehement  controversies  have  been 
about  a  smaller  matter.  The  time  had  been,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  the  duty  on  tea  had  been  reduced ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  doubling  of  the  consumption 
in  the  first  year,  and  its  being  quadrupled  in  the  third  year. 
Twenty  years  after  that  date  (1787)  the  consumption  of 
tea  had  increased  very  little.  It  was  then  only  about  one 
pound  a  head  of  the  population,  per  year.  Yet  the 
•Annual  Register*  speaks  in  prodigious  delight  of  "the 
amazing  extent "  to  which  the  consumption  of  tea  had  now 
reached.  The  common  sorts  of  tea  were,  in  those  days  of 
excessive  taxation,  charged  with  an  excise  duty  of  90  per 
cent:  yet  the  people  (mose  to  have  tea;  or  so  many  of 
them,  that  Cobbett  thundered  forth  denunciations  against 
the  drink  as  unreasonable,  and  almost  as  violent,  as  any 
Puritan  divine  ever  uttered  against  love-locks  or  top-knots. 
He  assured  his  readers  that  tea  drinking  cost  a  cottager's 
family  above  111.  a  year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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would  fain  have  made  out  that  hear  cost  next  to  nothing. 
In  noticing  a  subsequent  outbreak  of  Cobbett's  against  tea, 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer  agreed  with  him  to  an  extent  that 
is  hardly  credible  now.  He  disbelieved  in  any  virtue  in 
the  tea  itself,  and  concluded  the  labourer,  at  his  morning 
and  evening  meal,  to  be  solaced  with  the  warmth  of  the 
water,  and  Sie  sweetness  of  the  sugar.  If  it  had  been  so, 
we  should  have  ceased  to  hear  of  tea  among  the  working 
classes  by  this  time:  whereas  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  health  of  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  and  in  superseding  the 
use  of  strong  drinks.  At  the  opening  of  the  century, 
intemperance  in  drink  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
higher  classes ;  and  it  had  to  descend  through  the  whole 
gradation  before  it  could  go  out  at  the  lower:  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  amendment,  on  the  whole,  is  very  remark- 
able; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  much  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  increased  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  tea 
duties  are  still  sadly  too  high;  but,  great  as  has  been  the 
increase  of  the  population,  the  consumption  appears  m)w 
to  have  reached  an  annual  average  of  1^  lb.  a  head. 

A  remarkable  trial  catches  the  eye  in  the  records  of  1809. 
In  the  name  of  the  King,  a  prosecution  was  carried  on 
against  some  persons  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham from  the  evils  of  a  scanty  supply  of  flour  and  bread, 
and  of  a  gross  adulteration  of  both.  The  millers  and  bakers 
promoted  the  prosecution,  complaining  of  the  Association  as 
being  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  therefore  illegal. 

The  jury  were  required  by  the  judge  to  pronounce  on 
certain  points,  which  were  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  an  opinion ;  and  the  jury  found 
that  the  object  of  the  Company  was  laudable :  that  the  town 
had  been  much  benefited  by  the  abundant  supply  of  good  flour 
and  bread  afforded,  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  the  Company : 
and  that  the  private  interest  of  the  millers  and  bakers  had 
suffered  under  the  improvement.  A  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion and  argument  seems  to  have  been  excited,  at  the  time, 
by  the  contest  between  the  associated  and  the  isolated 
capitalists. 

We  find  bear-baiting  fiamiliarly  mentioned  among  the 
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BportB  of  the  times.  Mticli  tliat  has  been  already  told  pioves 
that  there  was  a  savagery  about  the  temper  of  the  people, 
which  showed  itself  in  an  extraordinary  ferocity  of  crime. 
The  popular  amusements  had  something  of  the  same 
character  in  them.  But  it  wa«  not  to  be  for  long.  Peace 
was  coming ;  and  with  it,  opportunities  for  learning  much 
of  the  minds  of  foreign  nations.  It  will  be  our  business 
hereafter  to  show  how  the  pleasures  of  art  and  the  intel- 
lect have  become  open  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
how  humanizing  has  been  the  influence  of  the  change. 

Here  we  have  only  to  note  that  we  are  taking  leave  of 
the  long  period  of  national  isolation,  under  which  strong 
passions,  and  stiff  prejudices,  and  coarse  manners  and 
amusements,  were  fostered,  and  men  suffered  more  than  by 
any  palpable  hardships  occasioned  by  the  war. 

In  our  state  of  prejudice,  during  these  years,  nothing 
French  found  any  favour  with  us.  A  barbarous  jargon, 
called  the  Fremjch  language,  was  taught  an  schools — ^taught 
by  emigrants  who  might  be  able  to  speak  very  well,  but 
who  had  never  qualified  themselves  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. If  a  sound  tnowiedge  of  the  language  was  rare, 
much  more  so  was  an  acquaintance  wi^h  French  litera- 
ture. We  do  not,  even  now,  understand  the  French,  nor 
truly  relish  their  literatizre.  But  Hk^  German  was  enter- 
ing and  spreading,  and  finding  great  aooeptanoe  among 
us ;  and  the  character  of  our  litoratirre  of  this  century 
may  be  said  to  be  tran»nTited  by  it.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  German  literature  that  determined  the  forms  in 
which  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  many  others, 
thought  and  uttered  themselves.  All  these  three  had 
published,  and  become  known,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  and  they  went  on,  rising  in  reputation,  during 
the  war  period.  It  was  in  1814  that  *Waverley'  was 
published. — The  LiterMy  Fund  Society,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated, having  been  founded  only  in  1797,  was  munificently 
patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Its  object  wa&  then, 
as  now,  to  extend  assistance  to  suffsting  authors  and  men 
of  letters.  In  1805,  we  find  the  Prince  acting  as  President, 
recommending  the  purchase  of  a  good  house  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  subscribing  200Z.  a  year  for  the 
purpose.    He  was,  at  that  time,  associating  much  with 
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literary  men;  aa  his  £U;her  wajs:  with  musioianB.  The 
Kiag  attended  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  as  long-  as 
he  could  appear  at  all  in  puhlio  :  and  those  were  the  days 
when  Catalani  tamed  the  heads  of  London,  and  of  all 
England  where  she  appeared. — The  Philharmonic  Society 
was  a  little  too  late  for  the  poor  King.  It  was  in  1813 
that  it  was  founded ;  and,  by  that  time,  all  the  music  he 
heard  must  be  within  the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle.  The 
Eegent  did  not  patronize  mnsic  as  hra  father  had  done. 
He  went  as  little  as  possible  where  he  was  likely  to  meet 
his  family,  and.  he  dasliked  appearing  in  public  at  all» 
Such  countenance  as  he  gave  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  his  time  was  in  the  direction  of  patronage  of  men; 
of  letters.  The  great  contribution  of  that  period  to  litera- 
ture was,  hower^er;  <me  with  which  the  patroiaage  of  the 
great  had  nothing  to  do. 

"  To  appreciate  the  Tulue  of  the  *  Eddnbuargh  Review,'  *' 
says  he  who  suggested  it,  ''the  state  of  England,  at  ihe 
period  when  that  Journal  b^an,  should  be  had  in  re- 
membrance*  The  Oatholics  were  not  emancipated — ^the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  not  repealed — ^the  Game 
Laws  were  horribly  oppressive — Steel  Traps  and  Spring* 
Guns  were  set  all  over  the  oountry — ^prisoners  tried  for 
their  lives  could  have  no  <eaansel — ^LOTd  Eldon  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  upon  mankind — LibeL 
was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  imprison- 
ments— ^the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little 
understood— the  laws  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were  on 
the  worst  possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of 
the  Slave  Trade  was  toleratedr— a  Ihcaisand  evils  were  in; 
existence,  which  the  talents  of  good  and  able  men  have 
since  lessened  or  removed ;  asod  these  eiffects  have  been  not 
a  little  assisted  by  the  honest  boldness  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  ....  From  the  begnming  of  the  century  to  &e 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  those 

who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions 

It  is  always  considered  «er  &  piece  of  impertinence,  in 
England,  if  a  man  of  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year  has  any  opinions  at  all  upon  important  subjects ;  and 
in  addition,  he  was  sure  at  that  time  to  be  assailed  with 
all  the  Billingsgate  of  the  Erenoh  Revoluti<m — Jacobin, 
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Leyeller,  Atheist,  Deist,  Socinian,  Incendiary,  Begicide, 
were  the  gentlest  appellations  used;  and  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry  of  the 
Georges,  or  mnted  at  the  abominable  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution exercised  upon  Catholic  Ireland,  was  shunned  as 
unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.'  In  such  times,  and  at 
the  risk  of  every  kind  of  political  and  social  failure,  a  set 
of  young  Whigs — Sydney  Smith,  Jeffirey,  Brougham,  Mur- 
ray, Homer,  and  a  few  others — set  on  foot  the  *  Edinburgh 
Beview*,  in  1802.  Its  success  was  great  and  immediate. 
Neither  its  authors  nor  the  public  then  perceived  how 
fjEtlse  and  dangerous  is  the  very  principle  of  such  a  work — 
of  a  small  established  corps  of  men  undertaking  to  pro- 
nounce on  works  in  regard  to  each  one  of  which  the 
reviewer  is,  probably,  less  competent  than  the  author,  who 
is  most  likely  to  know  more  of  his  subject  than  those  who 
have  studied  it  less.  The  failure  to  perceive  this,  and  the 
virulence  of  tone  natural  to  young  men  who  felt  them- 
selves under  a  political  and  social  ban,  made  the  great 
Beview  a  receptacle  of  unjust  judgments  and  indefensible 
tempers.  I  remember,"  Sydiiey  Smith  used  to  say,  in 
speaking  of  a  work  of  that  day,  *'  how  Brougham  and  I 
sat  one  evening  over  our  review  of  that  book,  looking 
whether  there  was  a  chink  or  a  crevice  through  which  we 
oould  drop  one  more  drop  of  verjuice."  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  playful  exaggeration;  but  it  described  too  well 
the  spirit  of  the  work  in  its  first  days.  Beviews  were  more 
regarded  by  the  public,  and  more  felt  by  authors,  then  than 
now,  when  their  real  authority  is  better  understood ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  tyranny  was  inflicted  by  these 
young  advocates  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  much  needless 
pain  inflicted  by  these  denouncers  of  oppression:  but 
substantial  service  was  rendered  to  many  a  good  public 
cause,  and  a  new  department  of  literature  may  be  said 
.to  have  been  opened  in  Great  Britcdn. — ^In  1809,  the 
*  Quarterly  Beview '  was  set  up,  as  the  organ  of  the  Tory 
party.  Its  political  virulence  was  extreme;  and  it  has 
continued  so  to  this  day ;  but  it  deserves  immortalizing  for 
the  beauty  of  its  literary  articles.  Both  had,  at  one  time, 
a  vast  circulation ;  and  if  they  did  mischief  in  enslav- 
ing opinion  on  literary  matters,  and  in  saving  the  read- 
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ing  public  salutary  trouble  of  thought,  they  did  great 
service  in  encouraging  literary  pursuit,  and  in  opening 
large  resources  of  intellectual  profit  and  pleasure  to  the 
reading  public.  Their  eminent  success  showed  that  they 
met  an  existing  want. 

During  this  period,  Bentham  was  propounding  his 
benevolent  plans  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  his 
rational  projects  for  Law-reform,  and  his  finely-felt,  but 
shallow  and  narrow  system  of  Mental  and  Social  Fhilo^ 
sophy.  His  proposed  Law  reforms  won  for  hiiH  the 
veneration  of  foreign  nations ;  a  veneration  which  we  still 
feel  to  be  due,  though  a  very  little  experience  of  life  and 
affairs  is  enough  to  show  that  Codification  is  impracticable ; 
and  above  all  for  peoples  of  old  standing,  whose  past 
circumstances  make  their  present  condition.  We  now 
know  that  Constitutions  must  grow  up,  and  cannot  be' 
successfully  imposed.  Li  his  paper  Consitutions,  the  bene- 
volent recluse  failed ;  but  no  man  was  more  acute  in  ex- 
posing legislative  faults,  and  proposing  the  true  principles 
on  which  remedy  should  proceed ;  and  to  him  we  owe,  pri- 
marily, a  large  proportion  of  the  legislative  and  social 
reforms  of  the  half-century.  His  Utilitarian  Philosophy 
will  not  stand  by  itself,  though  it  has  been  a  valuable  check 
on  the  selfishness  of  power,  and  an  inestimable  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  depressed.  The  philosopher  may 
truly  object  "  you  can  never  make  a  hero  of  a  man  by 
showing  him  that  it  is  either  useful  or  agreeable :"  but 
while  we  smile  at  Bentham  as  a  Mental  Philosopher, 
we  are  all  living  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  his 
aspiration  for  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  During  this  period,  he  was  hard  at  work  for 
that  "  greatest  happiness,"  without  any  personal  aims,  in 
a  life  of  the  simplest  habits,  and  in  the  peace  of  an  un- 
ruffled benignity. 

Herschel  was,  at  the  same  time,  revealing  many  new 
wonders  of  the  heavens ;  and  Davy  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  science ;  and  Dalton  announcing  the  Atomic  Theory ; 
and  Wollaston  aiding  him  to  develop  and  establish  it ;  and 
Leslie  letting  the  world  into  the  secret  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  Heat.  At  this  time,  too.  Cavendish  died. — 
Davy  said  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  greatest  loss  the 
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scientific  world  had  sufitained  since  the  death  of  Newton. 
Others  have  pointed  out  that  before  him  were  alchemists 
and  after  him  speculative  inquirers ;  while  he  laid  down 
a  mathematical  basis  for  chemical  inquiry,  and  proceeded 
upon  it.  His  habit  of  thought  was  formed  on  the  study  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  and  nothing  that  he  did  was 
left  doubtful  or  imperfect :  a  wonderful  fact,  considering 
the  empirical  character  of  chemical  pursuit  when  he  began 
to  publish,  in  1766.  Cavendish  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  gases  as  such :  he  first  analyzed  water.  He  instituted 
the  beautiful  experiment  by  which  the  density  of  the. 
earth  is  believed  to  have  been  accurately  determined.  On 
this  work,  he  and  Maskelyne  (an  admirable  observer)  were 
in  communication;  and  the  astronomer  put  Cavendish's 
results  to  the  test.  Cavendish  was  as  much  of  an  astro- 
nomer as  a  chemist,  and  wrote  on  the  division  of  astrono- 
mical instruments,  and  on  the  civil  year  of  the  Hindoos. 

He  was  in  truth  a  mathematician,  carrying  his  science 
foirward  in  one  department  to  which  it  was  native,  and  in 
another  where  it  was  almost  a  stranger,  and  very  much 
wanted.  He  was  of  high  birth,  and  died  prodigiously 
rich.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  student,  unmarried  and  se- 
cluded. His  writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  between  1766  and  1809.  They  are  few,  but 
were  of  inestimable  value  in  their  day.  He  was  79  when 
he  died,  in  February,  1810. — ^Maskelyne  died  at  the  same 
age,  a  year  later — ^in  February  1811.  He  had  been  As- 
tronomer Koyal  for  forty-six  years.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
but  devoted  his  days  to  science.  Except  to  test  Caven- 
dish's ascertainment  of  the  density  of  the  earth  by  experi- 
ments on  a  Scotch  mountain,  he  scarcely  left  home  from 
the  time  he  became  Astronomer  Eoyal.  A  voyage  in 
earlier  days  showed  him  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomy ; 
and  out  of  this  observation  grew  the  '  Nautical  Almanac', 
which  he  superintended  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  the 
first  who  gave  the  world  a  standard  catalogue  of  stars ; 
and  he  did  this  in  1790.  His  scientific  reputation  abroad 
was  very  high ;  and  it  was  well  sustained  by  the  virtues 
of  his  character. 

The  great  Duke  of  Bridgewater  belonged  in  age  to  the 
last  century :  but  his  grand  achievement  extends  through 
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otir  own.  He  was  the  "  Father  of  British  Inland  Naviga- 
tion," and  by  that  title  he  will  ever  be  known.  He 
wanted  to  bring  coal  from  his  Worsley  estate  to  Man- 
chester. He  devised  a  canal  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  met 
with  an  admirable  coadjutor  in  Brindley,  the  engineer. 
They  supported  each  other,  and  wrought  well  together; 
and  by  their  harmonious  action  they  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  people  of  England  a  navigable  aqueduct, 
crossing  the  Irwell  at  a  height  of  thirty-nine  feet  from 
the  river.  An  engineer  who  was  invited  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  scheme,  said  that  he  had  often  heard  ol 
castles  in  the  air,  but  had  never  before  seen  their  proposed 
site.  He  saw  this  river  in  the  air,  however,  with  coal- 
barges  upon  it.  The  mere  employment  of  labour  and 
creation  of  wealth  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  were 
enormous.  His  return  to  the  income  tax  was  110,000Z.  a 
year ;  and  a  wide  region  was  filled  by  him  with  busy  in- 
dustiy :  but  a  yet  higher  service  was  the  impulse  given  to 
practical  science,  and  the  example  of  noble  scientific  enter- 
prise. The  Duke  died  in  March,  1803,  when  his  canal  had 
been  in  use  somewhat  more  then  forty  years. — Among  the 
coins  buried  in  the  foundation  stone  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
is  a  silver  medal,  the  most  cherished  possession  of  him 
who  here  bestowed  it.  It  was  the  medal  given  by  the 
Academy  at  Eome  to  the  young  architect,  Mylne,  who  was 
to  build  the  bridge.  He  was  impeded  at  the  outset  of  his 
great  work  by  Dr.  Johnson's  obstinate  convictions  that 
Mylne's  arches  could  not  stand.  There  was  a  grand  con- 
troversy at  the  time ;  but  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
young  man  against  the  great  doctor;  and  Johnson  and 
Mylne  became  at  length  intimate  friends.  The  bridge  is 
not  all  we  owe  to  Mylne.  It  was  he  ^who  suggested  the 
noblest  epitaph  that  ever  stirred  the  hearts  of  succeeding 
generations.  He  it  was  who  proposed,  when  Surveyor  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  place  once  held  by  Wren,  the  inscription 
in  honour  of  his  predecessor,  "  Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice."    He  was  buried  near  Wren,  in  May,  1811. 

The  artists  and  authors  who  died  within  this  period 
were  those  of  the  last  century : — ^Boydell,  himself  a  poor  en- 
graver, but  the  grand  promoter  of  the  art  of  engraving  in 
England : — Morland,  the  great  painter  of  domestic  animals  i 
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— ^Barry,  the  protege  of  Burke,  and  painter  of  the  six 
pictnreB  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adelphi,  one  of  whch  Canova  said  he  would  have  come  to 
England  to  see,  if  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  look  at : 
— Opie,  the  Cornish  boy,  who  painted  portraits  in  a  style 
of  his  own  which  had  enough  of  genius  to  make  him 
an  eminent  artist  in  spite  of  deficencies  of  education ; — 
Hoppner,  who  might  have  approached  nearer  to  Reynolds 
in  fame,  if  he  had  worshipped  and  imitated  him  less : — 
and  De  Loutherbourg,  a  native  of  Strasburg,  but  a  Eoyal 
Academician,  who  produced  good  pictures  in  various 
styles,  raised  the  art  of  scene-painting  by  what  he  did  at 
the  Opera  House,  and  was  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of 
pictorial  exhibition  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Diorama  : — these  artists  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  all  died  between  the  years  1804  and  1812. 

The  authors  had,  also,  for  the  most  part  done  their  work 
when  the  century  began.  There  was  Brand,  the  author 
of  'Popular  Antiquities;' — and  the  aged  Home,  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  *  Douglas.'  The  tragedy  was  at  first 
refused  by  Garrick ;  and  then,  when  it  succeeded  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  brought  such  a  storm  of  persecution  upon  its 
author,  from  the  scandal  of  a  clergyman  writing  a  play, 
that  Mr.  Home  dropped  his  clerical  character,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  layman  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  Then 
there  was  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  *The  West 
Indian :'  — and  Bishop  Percy,  who  collected  '  The  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry :' — and  Grahame,  author 
of  the  once  popular  poem  of  '  The  Sabbath :' — and  Pye,  the 
Laureate,  whose  poetry  died  before  him  : — and  Dibdin,  the 
song-writer : — and  Dr.  Bumey,  the  historian  of  Music,  but 
much  better  known  as  the  father  of  the  charming  Fanny 
Bumey,  "whose  honours  belong  to  the  last  century : — these 
died — ^most  of  them  above  the  age  of  eighty,  between  the 
years  1806  and  1814.  De  Lolme  was  a  Swiss  by  birth; 
but  his  great  work  on  the  English  Constitution  entitles  us 
to  reckon  him  among  our  losses.  He  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  in  1807.  Person,  the  great  Grecian,  died  un- 
timely, in  1808.  He  was  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  was  considered  the  first  critic 
Mid  Greek  scholar  of  his  time.     He  is  best  known  now  by 
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Ms  traditional  reputation,  by  his  admitted  invalidation  of 
the  text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  in  answer  to 
Archdeacon  Travis,  and  by  his  editions  of  some  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

The  clergy  of  the  last  century  were  not  merely  clergy- 
men. Not  only  were  they  scholars ;  but  some  were  men 
of  science,  and  many  were  politicians.  Horsley,  who  died 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  October,  1806,  was  a  man  of  science, 
but  is  better  known  as  a  fierce  polemic  and  a  high  Tory 
alarmist.  His  hatred  of  dissenters  and  his  horror  of  Boman 
Catholics  led  him  into  intemperance  of  speech  in  parlia- 
ment and  through  the  press ;  but  those  of  his  friends  who 
regretted  that  he  should  go  quite  so  far,  still  considered 
him  a  strong  pillar  of  the  Church  and  State ;  and  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  political  and  polemical 
bishop  of  the  last  century. — ^Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  a  philologist;  and  his  days  were  passed  chiefly  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  tutor,  however,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  York;  and  he  pleased  the  King  so 
well  that  he  might  have  become  Primate  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Comwallis ;  but  he  preferred  a  ppst  of  more 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  Bishop  Hurd  died  in  May, 
1808. — John  Home  Tooke  was  a  clergyman,  given  much 
to  philology  and  to  politics.  His  clerical  character  (which 
he  thought  he  had  laid  down  with  his  living  in  1773)  is 
so  completely  merged  in  other  aspects  of  the  man,  that  it 
would  not  be  remembered  but  for  the  incident  which 
connects  him  with  our  century.  In  the  last  century,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  libel ;  and  he  was  then  in  a 
manner  driven  into  political  life  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Benchers  to  admit  him  to  the  bar,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  a  clergyman.  He  was  tried  for  High  Treason,  in 
1794,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Society.  After  a  trial  of  six  days  he  was 
acquitted.  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  he 
entered  parliament :  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  never  to 
hear  the  last  of  his  having  taken  orders  in  his  early  days. 
An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  during  the  few  months 
that  he  was  in  the  House,  enacting  that  no  one  in  priests* 
orders  could  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    This  is  a  remarkable  change  from  the  times  when 
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the  priestB  were  tlie  administrators  of  such  laws  as  existed. 
Next  to  his  political  acts  and  sufferings,  Mr.  Tooke  is  best 
known  by  his  entertaining  philological  work  '  The  Diver- 
sions  of  Purley/  He  diS.  in  March  1812,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  Cambridge  men  who  opposed  Home  Tooke's 
having  his  degree  in  1771  was  Paley,  then  a  tutor  in  the 
University.  Paley  died  first,  in  1805,  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  very  different  line.  He  was  too  clear 
and  strong  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  have  any  chance,  in  those  days, 
of  high  preferment ;  and  he  rose  no  higher  in  the  church 
than  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  clear-headcil 
man,  who  could  say  at  will  exactly  what  he  thought :  and 
tiiat  talent,  at  a  time  when  the  solemn  pomposity  of 
Johnson's  imitators  began  to  be  wearisome,  obtained  for 
Paley  a  reputation  as  a  thinker,  which  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century  has  shown  to  be  very  far  beyond  his  deserts.  He 
was  clear,  but  not  deep :  strong,  but  not  comprehensive ; 
orderly,  but  not  elevated.  The  subjects  he  attempted — ^as 
in  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  his '  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  his  Natural  Theology — ^were  too  deep 
and  too  high  for  his  order  of  intellect ;  and,  though  the 
charms  of  his  manner  and  the  clearness  of  his  method  secured 
a  long  term  of  popularity  for  these  works,  the  higher  and 
larger  thought  of  men  since  bom  has  made  us  wonder  at 
the  acceptance  so  long  given  to  Paley's  inadequate  defini- 
tions, loose  reasonings,  and  low  moral  propositions.  Utility 
and  expediency  are  his  universal  solvent :  and  the  method 
of  their  application  in  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  Morals, 
Politics,  Society,  and  Ecclesiastic  matters,  seems  as  im- 
certain  as  the  principle  is  loose  and  questionable.  They  ac- 
cord but  too  well  with  his  own  celebrated  sajdng,  in  regard 
to  profession  of  religious  belief — ^that  he  "  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience."  Dr.  Paley  died,  as  has  been  said, 
very  early  in  the  century ;  but  his  works  exercised  till 
lately  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  statesmen, 
divines,  and  educators,  that  he  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  our  own  time,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding 
half-century. 

An  actual  loss  to  the  existing  generation  was  when 
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Granville  Sharp  died — old  as  lie  was.  He  was  in  his  79th 
year  at  his  death  in  July,  1813.  It  was  he  who  brought 
to  trial  the  question  whether  slavery  could  exist  in  Great 
Britain :  and  it  was  he  who  instituted  the  Society  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  trade.  In  all  the  questions  of  his 
time  which  largely  involved  the  principle  of  humanity,  he 
was  before  all  others  in  activity.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  innocent  life  and  benevolent  manners.  Even 
the  Clarksons  and  Wilberforoes  could  hardly  go  beyond 
the  general  sorrow  at  his  death. 

Lord  Macartney  died  in  1806,  after  having  filled  various 
public  offices,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  British 
Ambassador  to  China.  Our  first  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Pekin  were  attempted  by  him.  Little  was 
done,  in  the  way  of  political  business,  beyond  ascertaining 
that  nothing  could  then  be  done.  But  some  notices  of 
China  were  opened  to  us  by  Lord  Macartney  and  his  friend 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  who  published  an  account  of  the  embassy 
and  its  adventures. — A  far  deeper  interest  was  felt  in  a 
traveller  who  disclosed  to  us  something  more,  about  a  coun- 
try of  yet  deeper  mystery.  The  self-will  and  antique  cus- 
toms (become  a  second  nature)  of  the  Chinese  have  fenced 
their  country  from  our  observation ;  but  it  was  a  set  of 
impediments  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  set  up  or  pull 
down  that  had  concealed  us  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Mungo  Park,  a  young  Scotch  surgeon,  was  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  the  prohibition  given  by  nature  herself.  He 
had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  travel  in  a  professional  voyage 
to  the  eastern  seas ;  and  when  he  returned,  in  1794,  Major 
Eennellhad  enabled  the  African  Association  to  publish  such 
information  as  existed  about  the  interior  of  Africa.  There 
was  much  desire  for  more  knowledge  about  the  course  of 
the  Niger.  Major  Houghton  had  gone  to  seek  it,  and  had 
perished.  Park  would  go— aware  as  he  was  of  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  be  encountered.  He  set  off  in  May, 
1795.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  and  after  he  had  been 
given  over  for  lost,  he  returned ;  and  in  1799,  he  published 
those  travels  which  have  since  been  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  each  generation.  When,  in  1803,  he  was  invited  by 
government  to  go  again — ^this  time  in  command  of  an 
expedition — ^he  eagerly  accepted  the  appointment.    He 
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sailed  in  January,  1805,  and  did  not  live  to  see  another 
year.  His  comrades  perished  by  disease  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, so  that  only  three  of  the  whole  party  of  forty-four 
were  living  when  the  rains  ceased. — ^It  was  many  years 
before  any  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Park  was  obtained  ; 
and  even  now,  when  we  know  the  time  and  place  of  his 
destruction,  there  is  still  some  doubt  about  the  mode.  He 
perished  on  the  Niger  near  Boussa,  where  there  are  rocks 
and  eddies  in  the  river ;  there  was  a  fight,  and  it  was  near 
the  close  of  1805.  The  remaining  doubt  is,  whether  the 
natives  awaited  the  white  men,  to  cut  them  off  at  a  narrow 
part  of  the  river ;  or  whether,  as  some  of  the  natives  have 
recently  said,  the  blacks  on  the  shore  gesticulating  with  a 
friendly  meaning  to  give  warning  of  the  whirlpool,  were 
taken  for  enemies,  and  fired  upon.  Either  way,  while  the 
white  men  were  skirmishing  with  the  blacks,  the  boat 
was  swept  into  the  eddy  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  clothes 
arms,  and  papers,  of  the  traveller  have  been  seen  by  suc- 
ceeding discoverers,  whose  adventures  we  shall  have  to 
track  hereafter.  Park  was  the  first  of  the  devoted  band 
who  returned  to  tell  what  he  had  seen,  and  his  narrative 
was  received  with  extreme  eargemess.  To  this  day,  though 
many  have  gone,  and  some  have  returned,  like  him,  to 
give  us  knowledge,  and  then  gone  back  to  perish.  Park's 
name  is  the  most  tenderly  spoken,  and  every  fragment 
of  his  experience,  and  of  information  about  him,  is  still 
caught  up  with  a  stronger  interest  than  any  of  his 
successors  have  ever  commanded.  He  was  only  thirty- 
four  when  he  died. 
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Attainder,  alteration  of  law  of,  479 

Auchmuty,  Sir  S.,  259 

Auerstadt,  battle  of,  221 

Aulum,  Shah,  176 

Aurungzebe,  165,  176 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  155 

Austria,  reforms  of,  4 ;  war  with 
France,  142 ;  treaty  with  France, 
156 

,  Emperor  of  (see  Francis  Jo- 
seph) 

Avignon,  507. 

Badajoz,  411,  415 ;  siege  of,  417  sq. 

Bahar,  162 

Baird,  Sir  D.,  at  the  Cape,  218, 307 

Balance  of  power,  1  sq. 

Bank  Restriction  Act,  16,  71 

Bankruptcies,  345 

Bantry  Bay,  mutiny  of,  73 

Barabuttee,  178 

Barcelona,  294 

Barham,  Lord,  135,  147 
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Baring,  Mr.,  347,  459 
Barney,  Commodore,  462 
Baroach  taken,  175 
Barr^,  Ck>lonel,  78 
Barry,  artist,  532 
Bassein,  treaty  of,  168 
Batavia,  57 
Bathurst,  Earl,  246 

,  Mr.,  327,  335 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  492 

Bayard,  J.  A.,  465 

Bayonne,   296  8q,y  300,  432,  439, 

444  89.,  501 
Bear-baiting,  525 
Beaufort,  Duke  of,  335. 
Beauharnais,  Madame,  9 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  72,  235 
Bell,  Henry,  522 

*  Bellerophon,'  vessel,  519 
Bellingham,  Mr.,  383 
Belsham,  Mr.,  354 

*  Belvidere,'  frigate,  453 
Bengal,  162 

Benningsen,  General,  269 
Bentbam,  Jeremy,  529 
Bentinck,  Lord  W.,  421,  435 
Beresford,  Marshal,  417,  444 
Berlin  in  Napoleon's  bands,  221 

Decree,  the,  268 

Bemadotte,  General,  269,  492 
Bernsdorf,  46 

Bcrtrands,  507 

Bessi^res,  Marshal,  415 

Bhoonsla,  166 

Bhurtpoor,  Rajah  of,  182  97. 

Bible  Societies,  484 

Bidassoa,  288,  295,  434 

Bilbao,  430 

Birmingham,  population  of,  21 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  531 

"Bloodhounds    of  St.   Stephen's," 

327 
Bliicher,    Marshal,    494    sq,y   510, 

515  sq. 
Bonaparte  (see  Napoleon) 

,  Jerome,  276 

,  Joseph,  57,    300,   405,  407, 

420  sq,,  431,  433,  504 

y  Louis,  297,  412 

— ,  Lucien,  413 
Bone  manure,  19 


Bordeaux,  Wellington  at,  444 

Boulogne  fortified,  102 

Boulton  and  Watt,  Messrs.,  521 

Bourbons,  The,  8,  10,  11,  55,  285, 
289,  444,  503,  509,  513,  520 

,  plot  to  restore,  113  aj.,  118 

Bourrienne,  113,  118  ^ 

Boussa,  536 

Boydell,  engraver,  531 

Bradford,  population  of,  20 

Brand,  Mr.,  246 

,  author,  532 

Brandon,  Mr.,  341 

Braganza  family,  287 

Brazil,    departure    of    Portuguese 

.   royal  family  to,  291 

Brest,  storm  at,  106 

Bridgwater,  Duke  of,  530 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,"  229 

Brindley,  engineer,  531 

British  Forum,  357 

Brougham,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord), 
132,  451,  472,  476,  528 

Brown,  Colon©!,'  67 

Brune,  Marshal,  285 

Brunn,  144 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  516 

Budberg,  Russian  Minister,  284 

Buenos  Aytes,  capture  of,  218, 
221 ;  expedition  to,  259 

Buffalo,  455 

Bullion  Committee,  346  sq. 

Billow,  General,  516 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  249,  254, 355 ;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  358 

Burgos,  siege  of,  423,  430 

Burhampoor,  surrender  of,  173 

Burke,  187,  198 

Bumey,  Dr.,  532 

,  Fanny  (Madame  d'Arblay),  532 

Burrard,  Sir  H.,  301 

Busaco,  battle  of,  409 

Byron,  Captain,  453 

^  Lord,  in  Parliament,  394 

Cadiz,  407 ;   engagement^  off,  124 ; 

siege  raised,  429 
Calabria,  war  in,  217 
Calcutta,  first  Bishop  of,  482 
Calder,  Sir  R.,  147 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  92,  154 
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Oambronne,  507 

Camden,  Earl  112,  240,  246,  316 

Campbell,  General,  in  India,  172 

Camperdown,  123 

Canada,  invasion  of,  452 

Canning,  Mr.,  34,  39,  78,  86,  127, 
153,  188,  194,  201;  203,  215, 
224  sq, ;  240, 243 ;  Fofeign  Secre- 
tary, 245,  250, 253, 265, 267, 273, 
277;  282,  295  sg.,  304, 315,  323  ; 
wishes  to  resign,  331 ;  dnel  with 
Castlereagh,  332  ;  365,  450 

Canoge,  162 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the,  taken, 
218 

Capital  punishment,  351 

Capri  taken,  217 

Canhgton,  Lord,  201 

Carinthia,  156 

Carniola,  156 

Castanos,  General,  307 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  36, 59,  112, 157, 
186 ;  War  Secretary,  245,  250, 
299,  301,  304 ;  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, 314,  329  sg.;  duel  with 
Canning,  332,  365 ;  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, 379,  397,  450,  459,  502, 
508 

Catalonia,  441 

Catamaran  Expedition,  122 

Catharine  the  Great,  3  sq, 

Cathcart,  Lord,  278 

Catholic  Question,  36  sq,^  59,  138, 
191,  235,  379,  450,  473 

Cavendish,  529 

Census  first  taken,  17 

Ceylon  acquired  by  France,  57 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  288  sq.,  292 ; 
abdication  of,  296 

Charlotte,  Princess,  116,  470  sq, 

,  Queen,  88 

Chatham,  1st  Earl,  124,  128 

,  2nd  Earl,  112,  154,  207,  245, 

250 ;  command  of  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, 317  sg.,  334 ;  365,  368 

"Chatham,  Lord,  with  his  sword 
undrawn,"  317 

Chatillon,  501 ;  Congress  of,  442 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  503 

China,  first  diplomatic  relations 
with,  535 


Churches  and  chapels,  return  of  the 
number  of,  353 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  303 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  assault  of,  417, 
420  ;  fall  of,  408 

,  Duke  of,  429 

Clancarty,  Earl  of,  329 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  232,  372,  509 

Clarke,  manufacturer,  67 

,  Mary   Ann,   324;   trial  for 

perjury,  339 

Clarkson,  209 

Clay,  H.,  465 

Clergy,  condition  of  the,  352 

Clifford,  Mr.,  barrister,  341 

Clinton,  General,  443 

Clive,  Lord,  167 

Cobbett,  79,  249,  254,  349,  358, 
475,  524 

Cochrane,  Lord  (^see  Dundonald) 

Cockbum,  Admiral,  464 

Coel  taken  by  storm,  175 

Colchester,  Lord,  40,  61,  (as  Mr. 
Abbott),  133,  225 

Coleridge,  485,  526 

Collier,  Sir  G.,  436 

Collingwood,  Lord,  147,  149,  217, 
263,  303,  320 ;  death  and  cha  • 
racter  of,  321 

<  Comet,'  the  first  steam  passage  • 
boat  in  the  British  Isles,  522 

Comet,  appearance  of  a,  387 

Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  220 

Congreve,  Sir  W.,  282 

Constantinople,  276 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  318 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  44;  bom- 
bardment of,  282 

Copons,  General,  442 

Comwallis,  Lord,  57,  59,  85,  91, 
147, 183 ;  death  of,  185 

Correggio,  picture  by,  in  Welling- 
ton House,  434 

Corruption  of  Blood,  478 

Cortes,  abolition  of  the,  443 

Corunna,  English  retreat  to,  308 

Cotton,  Sir  C,  321 

Covent  Garden  theatre  burnt,  339 

Cowley,  Lord  (see  Wellesley,  Henry) 

Cowper,  Lord,  187 

Craufiird,  General,  259 
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Croker,  Mr.,  252 
Cronstadt,  47 
Cuesta,  General,  403  jg. 
Gnmberlaad,  author,  532 

,    Duke    of,    154,    232,  246, 

372 
Curran,  64 

,  Sarah,  69 

Curtis,  Alderman,  132 
Custom  House  burnt  down,  490 
Cuttack  annexed,  174,  178 

Dalrymple,  Sir  H.,  301 
Dalton,  John,  529 
d'Angoul^me,  Duchess,  286,  509 
Dantzig,  capitulation  of,  270 
Dardanelles,  expedition  of  the,  263 

sq, 
Davison,  army  contractor,  228 
Davy,  Sir  H.,  19,  529 
Dean,  John,  printer,  357 
Dearborn,  General,  461 
Deccan  (see  Deckan). 
Deckan,  the,  162 
De  Conde,  Prince,  114 
Definitive  Treaty,  57 
Delhi,  battle  of,  176 
De  Lolme,  author,  532 
De  Loutherbourg,  artist,  532 
Demerara,  103 
d'Enghien,  Due,  114,  510 
Denmark,  14,  48,  277;  seizure  of 

the  fleet,  279 

,  Crown  Prince  of,  271,  278 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  496 
Despard,  Colonel,  96 
Detroit,  surrender  of,  457 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  215 
Dibdin,  author,  532 
Dick,  Quintin,  330 
Dissenters'  Licenses  Bill,  353  sq, 
*  Diversions  of  Purley,*  534 
Drakard,  Mr.,  editor,  476 
Drake,  Mr.,  114 
Dresden,  492 ;  battle  at,  494 
Drouot,  507 

Drury  Lane  theatre  burnt,  340 
Dublin  University,  61 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.,  262  sq, 
Dudley,  Earl,  227  (see  Ward) 
Duncan,  Lord,  123 


Dundas,  Henry,  36  sq.,  112,  131 
(see  also  Melville,  YiBCOimt). 

^  General  Sir  D.,  328 

Dundonald,  Lord  (mentioned  as  Lord 
Cochrane),  320,  468,  487,  488 

Dupont,  General,  300 

Dwyer,  the  outlaw,  65 

East  India  Company's  Charter  re- 
newed, 480 

<  Edinburgh  Review '  started  527 

Edward  I.,  sentence  of  death  in  the 
time  of,  480 

>t.    Expedition    to,    49,    265; 
Vench  evacuation  of,  51 ;  given 
up  to  the  Porte,  57 

Elba,  56  ;  Napoleon's  departure  for, 
507 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  53,  94,  98, 108, 112, 
117  ;  defends  Slave-trade,  209, 
232,  235,  237,  243,  245,  249, 
250,  257,  280 ;  327,  333 ;  candi- 
date for  Oxford  Chancellorship, 
335 ;  365,  372,  376, 471, 477  sq,, 
509,  527 

EUenborough,  Lord,  194,  200,  214, 
237,  339,  476,  479 

Elliot,  Sir  G.,  200,  222 

Elliott,  Mr.,  56 

Embezzlement  Bill,  345 

Emigration,  258 

Emmett,  Dr.,  64 

,  Robert,  64  sq,,  69 

*  Endymion,'  frigate,  263 
England,  naval  power  of,  7 
Erfurth,  meeting  of  Emperors  at, 

305,  497 
Erie,  Lake,  454  sq, 
Erskine,  Lord,  200,  246,  362 

,  Mr.,  323 

Escoiquiz,  Canon,  288 
Essequibo,  103 
Estremadura  attacked,  45 
Etruria,  13 ;  Queen  of,  295 
Ettenheim,  114 

*  Examiner,  The,'  475 
Exports,  value  of,  20 
Eylau,  battle  of,  269 

Fauvelet,  M.,  63,  81 

Felbrigg,  Windham  buried  at,  368 
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Ferdinand,  Archduke,  143 

VII.  of  Spain,  288,  292,  295 ; 

elected  king,  296,  315;  treaty 
with  Napoleon,  441,  501 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  24 

Ferrol,  Port  of,  124 

Figueras  held  by  the  French,  294 

Fingall,  Earl  of,  70 

Finland  given  up  to  Russia,  285 

*  Fiorenzo,'  frigate,  183 

Fire  of  London,  490 

Fitzharris,  Lord,  134 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  92,  96,  188 

Fitzwilliam,  £arl,  200,  222 

Florida,  56 

Flushing  taken,  318 

Folkestone,  Lord,  475 

Fouch^,  Memoirs  of,  283 

,  General,  515 

Fox,  Mr.,  15,  52, 56, 86, 102  sq,,  107, 
119,  139;  King's  dislike  of,  187, 
190  sq,;  character  of,*  195  sq., 
201 ;  plot  to  assassinate  Napoleon, 
205 ;  on  Slave-trade,  210  ;  death, 
215  ;  Catholic  Question,  236, 
287;  'History  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II.,'  254 

Frame-breaking,  392 

France,  5  sq.;  successes  of,  12; 
peace  with,  53  sq. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
4,  144,  156,  220,  336,  501 

,  Sir  Philip,  194 

Frankfort,  500 

Fraser,  General,  182,  266 

Frederick  the  Great,  5,  268 

— —  William,  Emperor  of  Prussia, 
at  Tilsit,  273,  493,  510 

Fr^jus,  Napoleon  lands  at,  9 

French  Revolution,  2 ;  prisoners,  390 

Frere,  Hookham,  in  Spain,  123  ; 
plenipotentiary,  307 

Fulton,  engineer,  521 

Gaeta  taken,  217 

Gallicia,  retreat  to,  310 

Gambier,    Lord,    278,    282,    820, 

465 
Garrow,  Attorney-General,  478 
Garth,  General,  37 
Gascoigne,  General,  209 


Gawulghur  taken,  174 

Gebora,  411 

Genoa  annexed  by  France,  142 

George  III.  (see  King) 

IV.  (see  Wales,  Prince  of) 

Georges,  conspirator,  113 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  465,  468 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  474 

Gibraltar,  42 

Gillray,  caricaturist,  204 

Glenbervie,  Lord,  79 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  473 ;  *  Young 
Duke  of,'  232 

Godoy,  288,  292  sq. 

Goodenough,  Dr.,  78 

Gordon,  Captain,  463 

Goree  Island,  98 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  465 

Gourgaud,  507 

Gower,  Lord  G.  Leveson,  383 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  335 

Graham,  Sir  T.,  432,  436 

Grahame,  author,  532 

Grenville,  Lord,  35  sq.,  56,  83,  100 
sq.y  107  ;  120,  126, 130, 138, 152, 
187;  ministry,  190  sq.,  210; 
character  of,  195  sq.,  199;  on 
Slave-trade,  211,  234  sq. ;  dis- 
solves parliament,  223,  229-232 ; 
ministry  dismissed,  245,  254,  265, 
334 ;  Chancellor  of  University  of 
Oxford,  335,  342,  347,  370,  374, 
379,  450,  470 

,  Mr.  T.,  222  (mentioned  also 

with  Lord  G.  as  *  the  Grenvilles  *) 

Gh*ey,  1st  Earl,  254  (mentioned  also 
with  2nd  Earl,  as  *the  Greys') 

,  2nd  Earl  (mentioned  as  Lord 

Howick),  130, 136, 140,  200,  214 ; 
succeeds  Fox,  222 ;  in  power,  225 ; 
Irish  Act,  238,  240  sq.,  271;  254, 
278,  334,  345,  374  sq.,  379,  450 

Gross-Beeren,  battle  of,  495 

*  Guerrier,'  frigate,  458 

Guickwar,  office  of,  166  sq, 

Gurwood,  Lieut-Colonel,  418 

Haileybury  College,  524 
Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  330 

,  Lady,  151  s<^. 

,  weavers  of,  389 
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Hanover,  surrender  to  the  French, 

91 
Hanoverian  dominions  given  over  to 

Prnssia,  219 
Harconrt,  Lieut.-Colonel,.178 
Hardinge,  Lord,  417 
Hardwicke,  Lord,  61,  66,  71,  245 
Hardv,  Captain,  149 
Harrowby,  Earl  of,  112,  125,  153 
Hartwell,  286 
Hangwitz,  219 
Hawkesbury,  Lord,  52  sg.,  82,  84, 

112,  186,  189,  245,  250,  257 
Health  of  country,  23 
Heber,  Bishop,  482 
Heligoland,  smuggling  station,  343 
Herschel,  astronomer,  529 
Hertford,  Lord,  114 

,  Lady,  470 

High  treason,  sentence  for,  479 

Hill,  General,  424 

Hindustan,  163 

Hobart,  Lord,  112 

Hofer,  Andrew,  innkeeper,  305 

Holkar,  166  sq.;  insurrection  of,  182 

Holland,   alliance  of,   7,  85,  276; 

independence  of,  500 

,  King  of,  471 

,  Lord,  222,  351,  354,  371 

Holy  Ghost,  Order  of  the,  509 

Holyrood,  55 

Home,  author,  532 

Hooghly,  river,  281 

Hope,  Sir  J.,  312,  444 

Hoppner,  artist,  532 

Homer,  Francis,  75,  86,  132,  199, 

224,  226,  256  sq.y  278,  304,  346  ; 

Privilege  question,  356,  474,  528 
Horsfall,  Mr.,  395,  398 
Horsley,  Bishop,  533 
Houghton,  Major,  535 
Howick,  Lord  (see  Grey,  2nd  Earl) 
Huddersfield,  20 
Hull,  General,  454,  457 
Hunt,  John,  476 
— ,   Joseph,    expelled    from  the 

House,  345 

,  Leigh,  476 

Hurd,  Bishop,  533 
Huskisson,  Mr.,  332,  347 
Hutchinson,  Lord,  476 


Ireland,  Bebellion  in,  16,  25, 184; 
Act  of  Union,  25  sg.,  59; 
Catholic  Question,  37 ;  condition 
of,  60  sq. ;  Insurrection,  65 ;  Act 
of  1793,  237,  380 ;  Irish  Dis- 
turbances Bill,  473  ;  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act,  474 ;  Insurrection 
Act,  474 

Italian  Republics,  57 

Italy,  8 

India,  161 ;  Subsidiary  System,  164 ; 
Mahrattas,  165  ;  Geography  of, 
166  sq. ;  establishment  of  the 
Church  in,  481 

Inoculation,  24 

Inquisition,  re-establishment  of,443 

Jackson,  Mr.,  278 

,  President,  466 

Jacobins,  346 
Jefferson,,Mr.,  323,  449 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  299,  528 
Jenner,  Dr.,  24 
John,  Archduke,  143 
Johnson,  Dr.,  257 
Jomini,  General,  494,  498 
Jones,  J.  G.,  apothecary,  357 
Josephine,  divorce  of  the  Empress, 

336  ;  death  of,  508 
Jourdan,  Marshal,  434,  440 
Jubilee,  The,  337  sq. 
Juggernaut,  Pagoda  of,  178 
Junot,  General,  287  sq. 

Kalreuther,  General,  275 

Karamania,  49 

Katzbach,  battle  of,  495 

Keith,  Admiral,  49 

Kellerman,  General,  302 

Kemble,  actor,  341 

Kent,  Duke  of,  92,  94,  106,  324, 
326 

Kiel,  278  sq. 

Kilwarden,  Lord,  murder  of,  68 

King,  The  (George  III.),  11, 17,  33 ; 
insanity  of,  40,  106 ;  53,  59,  86, 
88  ;  proclamation  to  German 
States,  91  ;  treatment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  94  sq.;  102 j 
illness,  106  ;  letter  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, 134, 200,  201,  207 ;  regrets 
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Fox's  death,  215 ;  223, 228,  242, 
273,  278,  315 ;  Jubilee  on  50th 
year  of  reign,  336  sq, ;  insanity 
of,  369;  health  of,  378;  virtual 
close  of  reign,  380 

Knobelsdorff,  Prussian  Ambassador, 
221 

Konigsberg,  269 

Kutusoff,  Marshal,  155 

Laborde,  General,  302 
Lafayette,  198 
Lake,  General,  175  «g.,  18^ 
Lamb,  William,  226 
Lambert,  General,  467  sq, 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  482 
I^nsdowne,  Marquis  of  (see  Petty) 
Laswaree,  battle  of,  177 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  206 
Lauriston,  Colonel,  54 
Lavoisier,  chemist,  523 
Lee,  General,  452 
Leeds,  population  of,  20 
Lefebvre,  General,  270 
Legion  of  Honour  instituted,  9 
Leipsic,  battle  of,  498 
L'£mpecinado,  Guerilla  chief,  414 
Leon,  430 

'  Leopard,'  American  frigate,  323 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  472 
Lerida  surrendered  to  the  French, 

408 
Leslie,  natural  philosopher,  529 
Lethbridge,  Mr.,  358 

Letter  of  Lord  C ,  36,  58 

Leveson,  Lord  G.,  283 
Ligny,  battle  of,  516 
Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  158,  245 
Lincolnshire  Fens,  389 
Lingan,  General,  452 
Lini^res,  General,  260 
Linois,  Admiral,  100,  171 
Literary  Fund  Society  founded,  526 
Liverpool,  Earl  of.  War  Minister, 

335 ;  354  ;   Premier,  451,  473, 

490,  513,  527 
Livingstone,  Chancellor,  521 
Londonderry,  Lord,  459 
L*Orient,  303 
Loughborough,  Lord,  35 
Louis,  Admiral,  263 


Louis  XIV.,  6  sq, 

XVL,  12 

XVIIL,  118,  378,  444 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,  268,  273, 

275 
Louisiana,  56 
Luckau,  surrender  of,  495 
Luddites,  393,  447 
Lugo,  310 
Liitzen,  battle  of,  492 

Macartney,  Lord,  535 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  495 

Machinery,  389 

Mack,  General,  143 

Mackinaw,  island  of,  454 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  79,  87,  367 

Madison,  Mr.,  323,  449,  453 

Madeira,  island  of,  291 

Madrid,  English  entry  into,  422, 
430 ;  Ferdinand  returns  to,  443 

Magdeburg,  495  sq. 

Mahratta  War,  16  sq.^  165 

Maida,  battle  of,  217 

Maitland,  Captain,  519 

Malabar,  164 

Malaga,  fall  of,  407 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  7,  9,  32,  40, 
52,  56,  57,  92,  113  «g.,  140, 
145,  188,  201,  207 ;  on  Pitt  and 
Fox,  216;  237,  240,  241,  247, 
249,  267,  283,  327 

Malta,  14 ;  given  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  57,  82 

Malthus,  256  sq. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  200 

,  Sir  J.,  341 

Marengo,  battle  of,  12 

Marmont,  Marshal,  418,  420  sq., 
440,  497 

Marr,  Mr.,  murder  of,  388 

Mai-tin,  Henry,  246 

Martyn,  Henry,  481 

Mary,  Princess,  473 

Maskelyne,  chemist,  530 

Massachusetts,  woollen  manufac- 
tories of,  44i8 

Massena,  Marshal,  143,  409,  440 

Mayence,  500 

Meat,  price  of,  22 

Mehu  de  la  louche,  114 
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HelTille,  Yisconnt,  censnre  of,  132, 
sq.;  acquittal,  213;  188,  193, 
243,  252,  327  (see  also  Dundas, 
Henry). 

Menou,  General,  50 

*  Merdedes,'  the,  blown  np,  124 
Mettemich,  Prince,  271,  493,  512 
Middleton,  Sir  Ch.  (see  Barham). 
Milner,  Dean,  201 

Mina,  guerilla  chief,  414,  435 

Minorca,  42 

Minto,  Earl  (see  Elliot,  Sir  G.) 

Miquelon,  103 

Mississippi  expedition,  465 

Mitchell,  Admiral,  73 

Mitford,  Sir  J.,  39 

Mobile,  capture  of  Fort,  468 

Moira,  Earl  of,  200,  361,  374  «»/., 

451,  470 
Molk,  Abbey  of,  144 

*  Moniteur,*  newspaper,  77,  80,  513 
Monson,  Colonel,  175 

Monte  Video,  capture  of,  260 
Montereau,  victory  at,  502 
Moore,  Captain,  124 

,  Sir  J.,  285,  301  sq.,  306  sq,; 

death  of,  312 
Moreau,  General,  12,  113,  493 
Morland,  artist,  531 

*  Morning  Chronicle,'  376,  475 
Morpeth,  Lord,  221 
Mortier,  Marshal,  92,  504 
Moscow,  3 ;  Napoleon  at,  425  sq. 
Mulgrave,  Lord,  112, 125, 130, 145, 

320,  321;  First  Lord  of  Admi- 
ralty, 252 
Munickpatam,  surrender  of,  178 
Murat,  143,  296,  304,  494,  500 
Mui'ders,  frequency  of,  326 
Murray,  Colonel,  in  India,  174,  281 
— ,  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  528 
Muttra,  battle  of,  176 
Mylne,  architect,  531 

Napier,  Colonel,  419 

Naples,  276 

Napoleon  Bonaparte — Early  vic- 
tories, made  Consul,  letter  from, 
conquests,  9  sq,;  29,  53,  55; 
hatred  of,  by  Catholic  priests,  59 ; 
plots    in    Ireland,    63;    English 


Press  on,  77,  81;  brother  of, 
searched  for,  88;  detention  of 
prisoners,  90,  101;  murder  of 
d'Enghien,  115 ;  coronation,  117 ; 
war  with  Austria  142  sq.;  plot 
to  assassinate,  204,  216;  threat- 
ened invasion,  255;  Berlin  De- 
cree, 268 ;  enters  Warsaw,  268 ; 
battle  of  Eylau,  269;  battle  of 
Friedland,  271;  at  Tilsit,  275; 
seizure  of  Danish  fleet,  283 ;  in 
Sweden,  286 ;  in  Portugal,  287 ; 
at  Erfurth,  305 ;  at  Madrid,  308 ; 
divorce  and  second  marriage, 
336,  411  sq.;  heir  bom,  413;  at 
Moscow,  425,  444,  491;  abdica- 
tion of,  505  ;  at  Dresden,  494  sg. ; 
departure  for  Elba,  507;  return 
from  Elba,  512  sq, 

Narbonne,  444  sq. 

National  debt,  93 

bankruptcy,  348 

*  Nautical  Almanac,'  530 

Nelson,  11,  44  sq.y  91 ;  evidence  in 
favour  of  Despard,  97,  105;  in 
Mediterranean,  146;  coffin  of, 
148 ;  Trafalgar,  149  ;  character, 
150  sq.;  on  the  Slave-trade,  233 

New  Orleans,  battle  at,  465,  467 

Newport,  Sir  J.,  345 

Ney,  Marshal,  496,  505,  516 

Niemen,  272-274 

Nile,  battle  of,  11 

Nizam,  The,  171 

Norfolk,  Duke  of  451 

North,  Lord,  190,  198 

Northern  Confederation,  14,  43 

Norway,  8 

Norwich,  20 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard,"  313 

"  0 1  breathe  not  his  name,"  69 

Ocana,  defeat  of  Spanish  at,  405 

Olmiitz,  155 

O'Meara,  Mr.,  293 

0.  P.  riots,  339 

Opie,  artist,  532 

Orange,  Prince  of,  471  sq. 

Orders  in  Council,  378,  447   sq.; 

repeal  of,  451 
Orthez,  victory  at,  444 
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Otto,  M.,  62,  54,  74,  79 
Oudinoty  General,  495 

Paget,  Sir  A.,  145 

,  General,  424 

Pakenham,  Sir  £.,  466 

Palafox,  General,  442 

Palej,  Dr.,  534 

Palm,  bookseller,  220 

Palmerston,  Lord,  enters  t^arlia- 
ment,  227  ;  252 ;  Under-Secre- 
tary of  War,  335 

Pamplona,  294 ;  433' sg, ;  surrender' 
of,  438     , 

Paris,  battle  of,  503  sg'. ;'  Treaty  of, 
606;  Second  Treaty  of,  5205' 
Wellington  at,  520' 

Park,  Mango,  635 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  42  aq, 

Parma,  13 

Pamell,  Sir  H.,  347,  474 

Pan,  445 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  14 ;  mur- 
der of,  43 ;  283 

Paull,  Mr.,  194,  254 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  the  elder,  391,  474 

,  the  younger,  342,  376,  391 

Peishwa,  166 

Pelham,  Lord,  83,  92,  94,  112 

Peltier,  M.,  79 

Penal  Law  Reform,  351 

Peninsular  War,  288  aq^  399  sq. 

Pepys,  Sir  Lucas,  physician,  319 

Perceval,  Mr.,  79/ 109,  159,  208, 
214 ;  character  of,  226,  250  aq.j 
235,  237,  243  sq.,  305,  319,  327, 
330,  334 ;  Premier,  835,  343  sq., 
360,  365;  three  Resolutions,  370 
jg.,  379 ;  in  biffh  gpiritSf  381 ; 
assassination,  383 

Percy,  Bishop,  532 

Perron,  M^  168,  170,  175- 

Perry,  Mr.,  editor,  475 

Peter  the  Great,  3  sq,  ,      ^ 

Petty,  £arl  (mentioned  a^  Lord' 
Lansdowne),  187,  200  aq.,  210, 
227,  230 

Philharmonic  Society  founded,  527 

Philippon,  420 

Pichegru,  General,  113  sq.,  117 

Pigott,  Mr.,  200 


Pinckney,  Mr.,  323 

Pitt,  14,  26,  30 ;  character,  32  sq. ; 
resignation,  51,  54  sq.;  59,  76, 
78,  84  sq. ;  increase  of  debt,  93, 
94,  99,  100,  101  sq.,  107 ;  enters 
office,  115  sq. ;  opinion  of  Na- 
poleon, 119;  Additional  Force 
Bill,  120;  reconciliation  with 
Addington,  126  sq.;  ill  health, 
128 ;  on  Catholic  Question,  139 ; 
illness,  death,  character,  158  sq., 

^  186,  370 

*'Pizarro,*  dramktic  piece,  340 

Plattsburg,  defeat  before,  464 

Plumer,  first  Vice-Chancellor,  478 

Plymouth,  bfeakwater  at,  524 

Poland,  partition  of,  2,  274 

Pole,  Wellesley,  262,  473 

*  Political  Register '  475 

Polteney,  Sir  T.,  3&5 

Pomerania,  286 

Poonah,  166 

Pope,  The,  treaty  with,  9;  im- 
prisoned at  Avignon,  336 

Popham,  Sir  H.,  2l6,  258,  281 

Population  of  the  country,  17 

Porchester,  Lord,  319 

Portland,  Duke  of,  86,  112,  208, 
241  aq.,  246  ;  administration  of, 
249,  277,  298,  305,  315 ;  death 
of,  333,  335 

Portugal,  oui-'  ally,  8;  277 ;  fleet 
of,  287 ;  invasion  of,  289 

- — ,  Prince  Regent  of,  283 

Porson,  Dr.,  scholar,  532 

Prague,  495 

Presburg  ^iven  up  to  FrenchJ  156 

Press,  Liberty*  of  the,  475 

Prussia,  5  aq.  ;  annexation  of  Han 
overian  dominions,  219 

— *.;  Queen  LoiKjsa  of  {aee  Louisa) 

<  Qukrfccrly  ^y\tif '  started,  -528     . 
Quatre  Bras,  blt'aq. 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  353 
Queen,  The,  372  aq.,  374,  376,  379 
Quigley,  agitator^  65,  70 

Rathbone,  Mr.  W.,  480 " 
Redesdale,  Lord,  62,  66,  70,  477 
Rees,  Dr.  197 

2  V 
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Regency,  proposition  of,  370;  re- 
strictions of,  373 

Regent,  the  {see  Wales,  Prince  of) 

Regent's  FIte,  378 

Regnier,  General,  at  Maida,  ^17 

Rennell,  Major,  535 

Renny,  Captain,  259 

Reserves,  119 

Restriction  Act,  349' 

Rey,  General,  435 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  246 

Riot  Act  read,  360 

Riots,  393  tq, 

Rochefort»  303;  French  fleet  at, 
320 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  453 

Romana,  Spanish  General,  308 

Rome,  King  of,  512 

Romilly,  Sir  S.,  200, 226 ;  on  Slave- 
trade,  233,  251,  256,  278,  337, 
346 ;  on  capital  punishment,  351, 
361,  384,  469,  475,  477 

*  Romney,'  wreck  of  the,  123 

Roncesvalles,  434  sq, 

Rori$a,  battle  of,  302 

Rose,  Mr.,  246,  323 

Ross,  General,  463- 

Roumelia,  276 

Royal  Military  Asylum, -50* 

Rumfoi-d,  Count,  523 

Russel,  agitator,  65,  70 

Russell,  Jonathan,  465 

Russia,  ambition  of,  3  sq.,  14; 
armistice  with,  47  ;  secret  treaty 
with  France,  207 

Ryder,  Hon.R.,  335,  393 

Saardam,  3 

St.  Domiitgo,  73,  82,  261 

St.  Helena,  -^apoleon  banished  to, 

519 
St.  Ildefonso,  treaty  of,  123 
St.  John,  Knights  of,  57,  7T 
St.  Lucia,  103 
St.  Sebastian,  294;  attack  on^435; 

capture,  436 
St.  Vincent,  victory  of,  11 
St.    Vincent,    Lord,    42,    112 ;    on 

Slave-trade,  233 
Salamanca,  Sir  J.  Moore  at,  306; 

battle  of,  421  5^.,  428  St]'* 


Salisbury,  Bishop  of,  472 

Salt  monopoly,  179 

Saragosa,  435 

Sardinia,  King  of,  12 

Sattara,  Rajah  of,  166 

Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  155 

Scheldt,  expedition  to  the,  315 

Schwartzenburg,  Prince,  501,  504 

Scindia,  166  sq. 

Scott,  John,  475 

,  Sir  W.,  526 

Sebastiani,  80,  262  sq. 

Selim,  Sultan,  262 

Seringapatam,  164 

Sevajee,  165 

Seven  Islands,  the,  321 

Seville,  royal  flight  to,  297 

Sharp,  Granville,  535 

Sheffield,  population  of,  21 

Sheridan,  Mr.  R.  B.,  56,  78,  126, 
193,  200;  340,  357,  374  sj.,  470 

Short  Administration,  247 

Sidmouth,  Viscount,  131,  135 ;  re- 
signs office,  137 ;  157,  186,  191 
sq. ;  Privy  Seal,  200 ;  on  Slave- 
trade,  2X1,  215,  222  sq.;  Irish 
Act,  237  sq.,  243,  281,  $34,  353, 
365;  President  of  Council,  379; 
Hoihe  Secretary,  397,  509  (see 
also  Addington) 

Silesia  restored  to  Prussia,  275 

'*  Si  moHumentum  requiris,  cir cam- 
spice,"  Wren's  epitaph,  531 

Sinking- Fund,  160,  230,  486 

Slave-trade,  Abolition  of,  198 ;  208 
sq.y  227,  2>31;  Society  for  Abo- 
lition of,  535 

Smith,  Rer.  Sidney,  528 

— --,  Sir  Sidney,  9,  217,  251,  290 

,  Mr.  W.,  208,  234 

Soissons,  capitulation  of,  503 

Soult,  Marshal,  308;  at  Oporto, 
401,  416,  420;  Commander-in- 
chief,  435  sq.f  440  sq, 

Southcote,  Joanna,  485 

Spain,  alliance  of,  8 ;  relations  with, 
123  ;  war  with,  128 ;  invasion 
of,  by  the  French,  293 

,  King  of  (see  Charles  IV.); 

Queen  of,  288;  Heir-apparent 
(sec  Ferdinand  VII.). 
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Spencer,  General,  802 

,   3rd    Earl,  85  sq,,  56,    130, 

2e0,  210 
« Stamford  News,'  476 
Standing  armies,  6 
Staunton,  Sir  G.,  535 
Stevenson,  Colonel,  169,  172,  177 
Stewart,  Sir  J.,  314 
Stock  £2change  hoax,  84 
Strachan,  Sir  R.  J.,  commands  Wal- 

cheren  expedition,  317  sq, 
Stralsund,  280-,  285 
Strangford,  Viscount,  290 
Strikes,  391 
Strong,  Governor,  458 
Stuart,.  Colonel,  48 

,  General,  168 

,  Sir  John,  at  Maida,  217 

Styria,  156 

Subsidiary  System,  179,  185 
Suchet,  Marshal,  430,  435,  442  sq, 
Sudermania,  Duke  of,  286 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  232,  372,  472 
Sweden,  8,  14,  48,  276,  277 

,  King  of,. 285 

Symington,  mechanist,  5121 

Talleyrand,  57,  63,  81,  155,  205, 

275,  283,  505 
Talavera,  battle  of,  314,  403,  430 
Tamerlane,  176 
Tarbes,  battle  at,  445 
Tarragona  taken  by  Napoleon,  412, 

435 
Tea,  consumption  of,  524 
Thibaudeau,  118 
Thornton,  Henry,  234 

y  Mr.,  Bank  Director,  347 

Threshers,  236 

Thurlow,  Lord,  215 

Tiemey,  Mr.,  108,  253,  347,  470 

Tilsit,  peace  of;  273,  282,  284 

Tippoo,  184 

Tobago,  103 

Toleration  Act,  853 

Tooke,  J.  Home,  533 

Torbay,  Napoleon  at,  519 

Torquemada,  wine-vaults  of,  423 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  408 

,  Marquess  of,  429 
ToulouM,  battle  of,  445  ag. 


Trafalgar,  battle  of,  149 
Travel,  increase  of  foreign,  76 
Travis,  Archdeacon,  533 
Trentham,  Mr.,  shot,  395 
Trevithick  and  Vivian,  Messrs.,  523 
Trinidad  acquired  by  France,  57 
Trotter,  Mr.,  131,  136 
Troyes,  Napoleon  at,  501 
Tudela,  battle  at,  307 
Turkey,  8,  261,  274 
Tuscany,  13 

Ulm,  surrender  of,  143 

United  States,  quarrel  with,  322 

Valencay,  Ferdinand  prisoner  at, 
441 

Valence,  507 

Valencia,  fall  of,  417 

Valladolid,  French  at,  307 

Vandamme,  General,  494 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  73,  335,  486 ;  on 
Bank-notes,  350 

Vauxhall  Bridge,  344 

*  Venerable,'  wreck  of  the,  123 

Venice  given  up  to  the  French, 
156 

Vienna,  deputation  from,  to  Napo- 
leon, 144 ;  Treaty  of,  514 

Villefranche,  446 

Villeneuve,  Admiral,  148  sq, 

Vimieiro,  battle  of,  302 

Vindhya  Moimtains,  162 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  431 

Volunteer  Force,  104  sq.,  116,  227 

Wagram,  battle  of,  305 

Walcheren,  Isle  of,  267  ;  expedition, 
357 ;  results  of  expedition,  315 

Wales,  Prince  of  (George  IV.),  40 
sq. ;  debts  of,  89 ;  treatment  from 
his  father,  95  sq. ;  divorce  of, 
102, 108, 186, 188, 190,  200;  228, 
232,  250,  324,  326,  363,  370  ; 
proposition  of  Regency,  370 ;  Re- 
gent, 373;  family  of,  469,  508, 
519 

Wall,  Governor,  execution  o^  97 

Walmer,  102 

Walmoden,  General,  92 

Ward,  J.  W.,  375  (^see  Dudley> 
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Ward,  Robert,  158 

Wardle,  Colonel,  134,  824;  proee* 
cation  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  339 

Washington,  Fort,  463 

,  General,  463 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  518 

Bridge,  344 

Waochope,  General,  266 

Wedbeck,  279 

Wellesley,  Henry,  333 

,   Marquess,    100,    104,    158^ 

161;  Subsidiary  System,  164, 
179,  185 ;  return  to  England, 
183  sq, ;  225,  245,  365 ;  resigns 
office,  379  ;  speech  concerning 
his  brother,  427,  450 

— ,  Sir  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  India,  161  aq,;  made 
K.C.B.,  178,  189 ;  at  Copenhagen, 
281;  Corunna,  301;  814,  333, 
366;  Peninsular  War,  399  aq.; 
created  Viscount  Wellington,  4Mt ;  - 
honours  conferred  on,  427 ;  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  429 ';  returns  to 
England,  510 ;  at  Brussels,  514, 
sg. ;  Waterloo,  518  ;-at  Paris,  520 

West  India,  loss  of  ships,  113 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  112,  246 

Westphalia,  276 

Wheat,  price  of,  121,  344, 386, 3Sf6, 
898 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  183,  185  a^.,  256^; 
362,482 

Whitelocke,  G«neral^  259 


Whitvorth,  Lord,  80  sq.,  85 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  31,  99,  122, 
223,  233;  speech  on  Lord  Mel- 
ville, 133,  135,  141  ;  on  Pitt, 
160 ;  on  Slave-trade,  208  sq.^  227, 
280  sq.;  on  Peninsular  War,  299, 
817,325,  354,  382,  481,484,  509 

Williamson,  Mr.,  murder  of,  388 

Willis,  Dt-.,  41 

Windham;  Mr.,  35  sg.,  54,  56, 
108,  «g.,  198,  200;  on  military 
defence,  202- sg.,  210,  216,  229, 
256,  265;  Slave-trade,  211;  at- 
tack on  the  Press,  357  ;  death 
and  character,  36?  f  482 

Wolfe,  Miss,  69 

Wollaston,  chemist,  529 

Woodington,  Lie'ut.-Colonel,  175 

Wordsworth,  526 

Wtede,  Marshal,  500 

Wrten,  Sir  Christopher,  531 

Tarmouth,  Earl  of,  detained  in 
France^  205  ag. 

York,  Duchess  of;  92,  324,  326 

- — ,  Duke  of,  $2;  57,  78,  84,  88, 
94,  116  «g.,  154,  188,  200,  201, 
207,  228,  232,  250,  303,  315, 
824;  rbsignation  of,  327  ;  378 ; 
reinstated  in  office,  378  sg. ;  472 
524,  533 

Yorke,  Mr.,  103, 112,  153,357 

|t2Sador«t»431. 
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Btekmaim's  Historj  ol  XnTentiOBS, 
DlocoTortei^  Mid  QrlgUis.  B«ylwd  «Bd 
onlaiBod.   Fwtmita,   InSvolf. 

Sremex's(]fiss)W«ifcs.  fnailatfldby 
MabtHowitt.   PartraU,  InAiok* 
YoL  1.  The  NeighboonMid  otber  IUm. 
YoL  X  Tho  Preoldentf  B  Dsnglitflr. 
YoL  8.  The  Hoiiie,«id  Strife  Mid  Fomb. 
YoL  4.  A  Dlaiy,  the  H FMiiily.te. 

British  Poets,  from  XUton  to  Kirko 
Whxti.  Cabinet  Edition.    In  4  Tola. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 
Edited  by  Simoh  Wilkin.    In  8  vols. . 

Bnrke^s  Works.    In  6  Volumes. 
ToL  1.  Yindloation  of  Natoial 

On  the  Sobllme  and  Beantiftd,. 

Political  MlBcellanlea. 
YoL 8.  VmmhB4(y€ii^am,9m^ 
YoL  8.  AMeal  from  the  Nedr  to  the 
_  Old  WUgi ;  the  GathollG  Claimi,  te. 
YoL  4.  On  the  Aifalra  of  lodta*  Mid 

Gharge  agatnat  Wacrcn  Hastlnsi. 


Ivcke's  Works— ciaMfi»ti«y. 
Y^  6.  OonolnaioB  of  Ghaiga 

ItOBft         *"* 


t    TOl 


With  Woe.    In 
liL  t  and  s  tf  ttw 


J4M.    37  PVOK.    Nevapfd 


rarliad  Mltloit   PMHML 

B«ti«E^  CBp.)  Analogy  of  BsSiglni, 
and  SvmoDa.  with  Notea.   FortnU. 

CamoSns'  Lnsfad,  lUckle's  Transla- 
tion.   Edited  by  E.  IL  Honana. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hto- 

Ton.  HelL  and  Purgatory.      Oops  ' 
edition,  being  the  only  one  oonti 
Cary'a  last  coneotlona  and  juidltlomi. 

Oaraflui  (The)  of  Xaddalonji:    and 
*  ir  taaajih  Dominion.   Trana- 
the    Qorman  of  Alfred  da 


Carrel's  Covnter  Bevoliition  in  Xng- 
land.  Fox'a  Hiatoryl  and  Lonadale'i 
Memoir  of  JamealL    PortrmIL' 

Cellini  (BenYennto),  Xemdn  of 
Traodated  by  BoeoQi.  PortndL 

Cerrantes'  Galatea.     Translated  by 

GkUCDQN  GTLEu 

Chanoer's  Works.  Edited  by  Robebt 
BsLL.  New  Edition,  improved.  With 
Introdnction  by  W.  W.  Skbat.    4  vols. 

OoAerldge's  (8.  T.)  Frimd.  A  Series  Of 

AwMr«on]|om]4PnUtim,4QdBcUgk«L  . 

(%  T.)  Biographia   Liter- 

aria»  and  two  Lay  Bermooa. 

Commines.  (See  Philip  de  Conmines.) 
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^1 


Cowpoea  tenvtate  Worln.    BdUdL 
with  Memoir  <rf  Ibe  Antbor«  liy  Scnmnn. 

VoliL  1  to  4.  Memoirand  CornNV«Bd«ee. 
yokLf4nd«.F<ie»fmlW«fkn.    ^- 
▼oLt.BonflrfeObid.    Ft 
Vol  a  HboMr'g.OilyBiQsr. 

Oozd'f   Xemoirs  •! 


«f 


VAnAtJMof  toeftoafTiwHwiwiit't 


Vol  C  Hovels  aod  Talei.  -"  r 

Vol  5.  WUkelai  IfditMr*!  ivpraitlM- 

¥U.«.  Oooi«Hitlin»«Mi  EdoMBUiii 
•nd  Soret     TnoiiftM   ky   Jobs 


•  SOctorj  of  ik» 

•        «l4^Nl& 

I  CTumingham's  IdTei  of  Eminent 
Brijteh  Palnton.  Hew  Btttton  tiy  Hra. 
Hs^iov.    3  vols. 

Defoe's  Wezki.  AUted  byflir  IKiirrsB 
Soon.   IQ  Y  vidt. 

l)e  lolme  en  tte  0oiu«ltiitiim  flflBff- 


XmenHiB>e  Woiki.    2  Tola. 

— — *XMfe«ret     «t     Bmriiieail 
OMNPeL    Idited  hp  J»  &  ^fwJDk   Jto 

7oiter'8  (John)  Crltieal  EMayi.  Eiittd 

-  EMayi^-te  Jeefatiom 


■  Ewaji   Ottttolfllxf  Ve- 

— —  feeteriaaa:  liuraglLti.  S»- 
HaoUoMk  MMl  Gritidiau  of  tbe  teta  Joair 
FosncB.  nlected  from  perKkUoal  papere, 
aod  Edftad  laf  MmKK  Q.  Bom  S£^ 
eoopagea).    At.  ^"^^ 

Fnllei*!  UUHtew)  Prinrival  W««fau 


and  Unabridgad,  iri^lToftM;  Ineliidbis, 
in  addUlfln  to  the  AathoTa  own.  tkomSt 
Qnixot,  Wenck,  Nlebnhr,  Hngo,  Naander, 
«od  ottwr  tcanim  acholaohs  and  Ml  el»« 
bonatB  BiOaK.     AUtod  hf  an  Xngltah 

Ooettfi'A  Wocki^  iRttdbital  iajbp  Kn^- 

▼oLS.  iMsfe.    TiroPHta.    B|r  Vhih 

•     SWAKWICK. 


VoL  Y.  n)ein8  and  Ballad^  iadnding 
Hewunn  and  Uwotboi.  Traodated 
by  E.  A.  BoiTBDifls.  CLB 

YoL8.  Gotz  von  Berlidtingen,  Tor 
onato  Tasflo,  Egmont,  fpbfgfmia, 
Clavigo.  Wwward  Lover,  and  Fellow 
Onlpitta.  By  Sk  Waemr  Soott, 
Miss  SwAHwicK^and  £.  A.  BoRrAura, 
€3.    WUhmgraaing, 

Correiipn«diincie«yitaUk>iller 

iflw  Wlffltr. 
Gre«M|  Xftrlewtt,  uid  len  leneon, 

Poenai  o&     adited  by  Bonn    Bbll. 

With Biasnvtaies.    bktmOi 

BngnfB  QBir.)Ifitam^  HBeftsJnee, 

and  Dotiea  of  the  Christian  B*im^. 

ChiliotPeBeiiMtttetM  OtwnuMnt. 

Twnalatiifl  iy  A.B>  Saw^ 
-----^  HJtfrt»ry  of  1^  Xiu^fi«h  Bevo- 
hition  of  IMO.    Translated  tv  Wouax 
HAZim.   Pwtnrit 

SaiUtf 8  Table  lUk.  AX^S^Klimi 
in  one  Tolnme. 

■    iMtoref    en    toe  vouxe 

Writers,  and  on  the  Enfl^  Poets. 
"      '  iMtnree  on  tlie  Li1?enttiire 
of  the  Ageof  £liaabeth,  and  on  duuactera 
of  Shatae^MM^s  Plays. 

Plain  Speatar. 
—  Sound  Table;  tlie  ConTen»- 
tloQi  of  Jambs  iJ^onzaoon^  &A.;  Gha- 

■'     "     Bketehef  and  Xiaaji,  and 
Wlntnniow  CBasays  Written  then),  JSew 


EalTa  (Ber.  SoberQ  KeeeUaneona 
WbdBi  and  Banudna,  with  Memoir  by 
Sr.  aBnoosr,  and  an  Essay  on  Us  CBui- 
■Bssv  by  Anw  vunvk  Fttts'uM* 

Tfawtlieiiieni  TUeBi    b-tt  wk. 
Vol.  1.  Twice   Tnld   mm,  wA  fha 


HaLJL 


Eeine'a  9e«ni|  aw|M^  ftxna  tha 

nwiBsn.  ty  &  A.  BopsdhhCLB.  is. 
Bongaif :  Hb  Satocgr  asd  BefolsF 

tknw;  with  a  MMBatr  of  Kannifli  ten 
'    asv  and  nathantlMPPiOMt   Jf^mittiU, 
HBtohiaaon  (TlkrlnBal),  Xeaaifa  e& 

with  the  Sleae  of  Latham  Homil 
2  le 
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lni3^f§  (WftddngtOB)  Xill  uUL  L»t- 

—  Oompltto  Workf.  In  16  vols. 
.  VcL  1.  DifM^nniM  and  KmokerlMGknr 

VcL  X  Skwtch  Book  and  Ufc  of  QoM- 


YfO.  8.  BnoaxVktt  Hall  and  AMwto- 

ted  iDd  Nowitead. 
YoL  4.  TUm  «r  a  Tmffiim  tfd  tlie 


YoLI.  OonvMil  of  Gnaada  and  Oqd- 

oneot  of  Spain. 
Vote.  6  and  Y.  lift  of  Oohimlnii  and 

OonpanJonaof  OolnmbQ^  ivlth  a  nev 


VOL  8.  AatoriaandTonrintlioFEaMM. 
▼W.  9.  Kahomet  md  hh  IHoefanntM. 
Vol.  10.  Wolfert'B  Boost  and  Adren- 

tares  of  Oaptain  BoDneville. 
▼oli  11.  Blognphifii  axkl  MlaoeUanloa. 
Vols.  13-16.  Life  of  Waabiogton.  PoT' 

trait. __ 

JaiBM^i  (0.  P.  B.)  Siehard  Ctenr-de- 
Lion,  King  of  Enidand.  Portrtitti.  3  Tola. 

—  Looil  ZIY.  Pwiraitg.  2  vols. 
JamdMu'f  flOiakemare's  Heroinei: 

Characteristics  of  Women.  Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

JVBint'f  Lttton,  with  Notes,  Ad- 
ditional and  an  IndAz.   In  9  Tola. 

Lunartixia^f  Hiitoxy  of  tht  Oirond- 
lata.    PortniU.    In  8  Tola.  I 

— BMtorati(m  of  tho  Xonarohy, 
wlthlndaz.    PortroOi.    Inivola. 

—  Troneh  Soyolution  of  1M8, 
with  a  Una  .PronUqiiaoi. 

lamVi  (CharlM)  SUa  and  XUana. 

Complote  Edition. 

BramatU  Poeti  of  tlio  nme 

of  EUzabetb  jlndlBding  Ua  SolaotloiM  from 
the  earrick  Flaya. 

Lanii'i  Eiitory  of  PaintiiLg.  Trans- 
lated I7  Boscon.   PortroOt.   In  a  Tola. 

Lappenberg's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 

2  voIb. 

Lessing'f  Bramatio  Worki.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  Hsunr  ZomnH. 
Portrait,    3  toIb. 

Laokoon.  (ByBEASLET)Hain- 

tmrg  Dramatic  Motoa,  Bepreaentation  of 
Death  (by  Mlas  ZooacBiff),  Frontiaplece. 

LoOkft'f  PhJloaopliioal  Worka,  con- 
taining an  Eaaay  on  the  Hmnan  Undar- 
atandlng,  te^  with  Notea  and  Indas  hj 
J. A. te.  Jon.   rartwfi.   Inavols. 

lift  aad  Letton,  witk  Bx- 

ttirtaftomhls  OonmN[|.Plaoa  IkwlDi^  1^ 
LocdKiafc 
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Utbox*!  Tablo  Talk.   TraslaM  by 

WoLUMHasufi.    PminiL 
XaehiaTolli'i  Hiitory  of  Hotonoe, 

ThaPilnoeb  and  other  Worka.    Poitrait 
Kartinean's,    Harriet,  HUtoiy   of 

Rngland,  from  1800-15. 
'  History  of  the  Peaoe,  from 

1815-1846.    4T0ls. 

Moniel'f  Hiitory  of  Qomuaiy.   Par- 

(IrmYi    InSTOla. 
Xieliolet'sLiftofLnthor.  Tnmalafcsd 

hj  WkUUAM  Hazirt. 

—— -Soman Bopiklla.   Tnnslated 

hj  WkiuaK  HAsun. 
i*— -  Yroneh  Bovolatlni,  with  In- 


ICgntt'f  Franoh  Bofolntioi  finm 

1788  to  1814.   PortrmU, 
lOlton'i  Proao  Works,  with  Index. 

Partndti,    In  5  Tola.    ■ 
'Xitford'iClIaryB.)  OurYillagt.  Im- 

proyadEdiOompleta.  lUuttratedL  3To]a. 
Moliteo'8  Bramatio  Woriok    Trans- 
lated hjCR  Wall.  In  3  toIs.  Portrait. 
Xontesqnien'i  Spirit  of  the  laws. 

A  new  Edition  reviaed  and  cozrected. 

3y6Ia.    PortraiL 
Voaadir'i  Ohuoh  Hiatoiy.   Tnois- 

lated:  with  Ganaral  Index.  In  10  Tola, 
——lift  of  Christ.  Translated. 
——Pint  Planting  of  Christl- 

anltj,andAntignoatlkna.  Translated.  In 

tTOla. 

mstorj  of  Christian  Bognas. 
atad.    In  2  Tola. 

Christian  Lift  in  tho  Barly 

aad  Middle  AgBa»  inctading  Ws  «IAi^t  in 
Dark  Plaoea.'   liranaUted. 

OoklBy's  Histoiy  of  the  Baraoens 
BoTiaed  and  oom^eted.    Portrait, 

Percy's  Seliqaes  of  indent  Xngliah 
Poetry.  Beprinted  from  the  Oi;)[ginal  Bu- 
tton, and  Emted  by  J.  Y .  Pucbasd.    Im 

PhiUo  do  Oomminoi,  Xonioin  of 
oontainhytthe  Hiatorieaof  LooJs  XL  and 
Gharles  YIU,  and  of  Chailes  the  Sold, 
Doka  of  Boigondy.  To  wUoh  la  added. 
The  Boandalooa  Ghrooiolo.  or  Secret 
Hlatoiy  of  Lonia  XL  PmHmItt  In 
3  Tola. 

Plntaroh'8  Idves.  By  G.  LoNa  and 
A.  Stewabt.    Volt.  1  and  2  ready. 

Poetry  of  America.  Selectiona  from 
zoo  American  Poets,  from  1776— K876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Lintom.    Portrait. 

Bankers  Hiftory  of  the  Popoi.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Eoam.    In  8  Tola. 

Banke's  Sorm  and  tho  Sonrian  Bo- 
Tolntioa. 
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BOEura  VABioua  libbabies. 


Beynoldtf*    (Sir    Joihiia)    littrary 
Works.    PortntlL   InaToli. 

Biehter  (Jaaa  Paul   Fr.)     LeTana 
and  Autobiography.    With  M«molr. 

-»-^  Tlowtr,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
FlMOL   ANoveL 

Bowoe's    Lift  uUL  Pentiflmta   of 

Leo  Z.,  with  fbd  CSomrright  NotM,  aad  an 
-         to.  laava* 


Ivola. 

■  lift  of  Loronio  do  llodiei, 
wtth  the  Oopgrrlght  Notea,  te.   FortraU. 

BtUNda,  Hiitoiy  of,  by  Waltjes  E. 
KKI.T.   Partraittt,   In2T<da. 

Sehillor'a  Workk     Tranaktod    into 

f oL  1.  Thirty  Tears'  War,  aafl  Sefolt 

of  the  Nettarlanda. 
ToL  &  CfonHmmHfm   tf  the   Revolt 

of  tha  Netherlandi;  WaUemrtein'h 

Camp:  the  Plooolomini {  the  Death 

of  WaUenrteln;  and  Wmiam  TelL 
ToL  8.  Don  OurbM.  Mary  Stnart,  MaU 

of  Qrleaoi^  and  Bride  of  Meeataia. 
YoL  4.  Hw  Bobbevit  neeoo^  Love  and 

IhtUgQiBb  and  the  Ghoat-Seer. 
YoL  8.  Bo6DUk    Ttanalated  by  Edoax 

BOWMOtQt  GIB. 
Vol.  6.  Philosophical  Letters  and  iBe- 

thetical  Essays. 

Correspondonee  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  Doba  Sgbxitz.    2  toIs. 

flehlegel'e  Fhiloiophj  of  Lift  and 
of  Language,  trandated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mos- 


'  Sftofj  of  Literatnxey  Abp 
d«nt  and  Modem.  Now  ilrst  oompletely 
translated,  with  Goneral  Indn. 

—    Philoiophy     of    Eiitorj. 
Ttais]«tedbyJ.B.BoBEBXflOH.  Fortrmtt. 


Schlegel'i     Dramatie     Literature. 
Translated.    FortrmtL 

Modem  SOstoty. 

*  J&f  thetie  and  XiaeellaiLeous 


Works. 

ihoridaii'i   Draaatio   Worka 


's  Uteratuo  of  the  South 
Transh^ted  ^  Bosooe.   Por- 
avols. 

Bmith'iCAdam)  Themrf  of  the  Keral 
Sentiments;  with  his  bsay  on  the  First 
Formation  of  Langoages. 

Bmyth'i    (ProflMsor)    Leeturef    oa 

Modem  History.    Dsavola. 
— »—  Leeturof  on  the  Froneh  Be- 

votation.    In  a  yols. 
Btvzm'e  Kandng  Oommuniugf  with 

God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year. 
Bully,  Memoirs  of  the  Buke  of;  Prime 
MintalwtsHflorytheanil.  Portrwiti. 
1n4vola. 

AiyUVi  (Biihop  Jeremgr)  HdlyUYiag 

and  Dying.    FrnimiL 
Thierry*!  Gon^ueit  ot  Xngla&d  hj 

the  Normans.    Translated  hyWjJJUAM 

Hazutt.    PartraU.    In  a  vols. 
UliidCDr.)  Bhakeepeare'e  Dramatie 

Art.  TransUted  by  L.  D.  Schmita.  a  vols. 
VaearTs   Li^ee    of    the    Paiutera, 

Sculptors,  and  ArohiteetSb    Itesdatedhy 

Mrs.FQ8Kn.    Svola 
Wedey's  (John)  Life.     By  Bobest 

SoDTHnr.     New  and  Oomidete  Edition. 

Doable  ^viflnme.    WUhFortraU.   U, 
Wheatl^  on  the  Book  of  < 

Fhtyer.    jyvnMipiiSi. 


HISTOBICAL  LIBBABY. 

21  VoU.at6t,eaek. 


Brelju'e  Biarj  a&d  OoReepondeBoe. 

nkutnskd  wtfh  mmtnm  FtrtnUt,  4s. 
In4vols. 

Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondenoe, 
EditedbyLordBBATBBooKB.  With  Notes, 
important  Additions,  taiolading  nnmerons 
lietters.  lUMtraUdvrithmany Fortraitt. 
In  4  vols. 

leeiePa  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  the 
atnsrtilhMtadiivtheFMteotonte.  With 
Geneesllntai.  Up¥m4» ff  40 FvrtrmUt' 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of 

Md  their  AdhereniL    S 

Mugent's     (Lord) 

is  Fferty, 


the  Pretenders 


of 

12 


BtrioUand's  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Qoeeu  of  Etagland,  ftom  the  Nonuan 
OonQuest.  Fiom  olWirisl  leconds  and 
anthentle  doooments,  prtvsls  md  paUlfl. 
Bevtoed Edition.    LiSvoISi 

«—  lift  of  MaiyQueoa  of  Boots. 

Stols. 
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COLLEQIATK  SBRIXS. 

6  TMt.  at  5t.  taciL 


tf  tk» 


lUiutnted  with 

Keightley'8    COaMdoal    MyihoHogy, 
Mmw    UUtlMb      Bmfmi    I19*   ^*  'J^ 

Bnodotw,  TttHMT^f  (SftWMtt  W,) 

HotMto.    WtthJbmte. 


EerodotoB,  WhMlaihi  AflUyrii  iai 

maS9wk9t 
(Xki)    la  gwtk. 


€hrtartM0li'i  fast. 


H^Or 


nUM.  Tm  fae-HmOm^tnmk  M38, 
at.  id.;  or  with  LwdHO.  It.  Lfladow 
Sepantolj.  Si; 


jPHIIiOBCNPBICAL  UBRABV. 


if  tki 

Qy  e.  H.  LbwhT 

Mp«r  (JL  v.)    A  BlrtM7  ifflit 

InteUeetoAl  DeveRmiicBc  of  Bdnpo.  By 
Joui  Wbuax  DBAvni  M.D..  UiJ).  ▲ 
NowEditioD,  lho«oi«hly  BflvlMd  by  the 
Author.    laS^polB. 

•  iMlanftM  theSULoMflir 


TiMHlrtMlfeyJ.lLai 

Logie ;  «r,  ttoHiliaw  «r  ; 

APb^^ohrltaMML    ArJ.l 

IDllAr*!  (ProtaMNOlBMttynilofo- 

phically  oomldeMl   la  4  toll.  isi.  M. 


«rFldloM|ibr.  e«iiClBiMlliyJ.B;H(iBtu. 


ECCLKSIASTZOAL  AND  THEOI^OQICAL 
LIBBABT. 

Hmut'i  (Xatthew)  OommAiitary  on 

thoPMllDB.     UriMMTOM  iHurtraMOM . 

TVcnOft  (A  th«  6r0od.  New  Edition. 
With  Analysis  ud  Notoi. 

Philo  JudflBiu,  Worki  of;  the  oon- 
tflDDorary  of  Jowphiu.  TniiMiiteil  fej 
C.  D.  ToQin    lb  4  Tola. 

Iliiiii  II  liw' TimlmiiiilliiiT  SMw.  in 
ooatixnutioiKtfSiuebtiig.  With  the  notes 
of¥«lealu, 

iMomon'b  Zododaittonl   Riftay, 


(]*.)    An  Introdnetion  to  the 

Old'  Testament,  Ij  Ebuobioh  Bubk. 
Edited  \fy  Johahh  Blbbk  sad  Aaecp 
Kamphaussh.  Translated  finnn  the  Qer^ 
man  by  Q.  H.  VBVABLBa^  nnder  the 
saperrislon  of  the  Bev.  E.  Ykhabus. 
Ouaa  e<  Uaoola.  Ksnr  SdMoa.  In  a 
toIb. 


tttstante,   8t,  6d» 


Sx»- 


EaMUnaP    loeloiiaitieal    Sfatorj. 


Eardwick*!  ffistory  of  the  Artides 

of  Religion.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Doooments  from  ▲.]>.  ISSB  to  aj).  1615. 
Together  wHh  IlhietratlOBS  flrom  Oontam- 

aotsiySoaTosA.  Now  Bditien,  reTiaed  hy 

>T.  F.  FteottK. 
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HMofy  efniUustum^Qk 
TheoAozet  isd  Vwipfw.    Boclenns- 

tloal  Historlsa.  from  aj>.  SS2  to  aj).  427 

and  flroHi  A  A  4U  te  AA  MA. 
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